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The  aristocratic  dignity  which  distinguishes 
French  Furniture  is  exhibited  by  this  Louis  XV 
dining  room,  assembled  ifl  the  French  18th 
Century  manner.  No  era  of  furniture  creation  can 
compare  with  that  in  France  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI — no  era  has  ever 
produced  pieces  so  livable,  so  beautiful.  The 
artistry  of  scale,   design   and   execution   of  this 


dining  room  is  characteristic  of  furniture  for  all 
the  rooms  in  the  home  of  today  which  one  may 
see  in  Brunovan's  Salons.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
authenticated  reproductions — pieces  handcrafted 
by  artisans  who  have  imbued  into  their  models 
that  refined  simplicity  which  did  not  die 
with  the  18th  Century  but  which  lives  on  in 
Brunovan's  reproductions. 


Decorators    mtd   dttdtri    or    their    client*,    upon    proper   in- 
troduction, .ire  invited  to  inspect  these  exclusive  importations 


Brunovan,  Inc. 

Syivain   Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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A    set    of    four   unique    paintings    with    raised    figures    by 
Le  Prince   Circa    177?,  eight  feet  square 


nWm.  S3aumgarten  &  &o.  (Inc. 


cAntiqi 


Interior  'Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Tapestry 
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s~\  /  OO  often,  in  tbese  bur- 
^— '  rieo  days,  tbe  art  oi 
friendly  correspondence  is  al- 
lowed to  languisb.  I  et  it  migbt 
easily  be  revived  in  a  setting 
so  gracious  as  tins  —  conceived 
by  Jacques  Bodart.  Altbougb 
composed     of     tliree     differing 

epoebs,  tins  group  is  yet  a  per- 

r  .... 

Iect    unity    in    its    impression. 

Apart  from  materials,  work- 
mansbip  and  finisb,  it  is  tins 
very  blending  of  tbe  ncbly 
varied  genius  of  old  J  ranee 
tbat  makes  tbe  re-creations  of 
Jacques  Bodart  abke  interest- 
ing to  connoisseurs  and  prized 
in    bomes    oi    liilormed    taste. 


New  importations  from  its  Paris  ateliers  are  constantly 
arriving  at  the  Madison  Avenue  galleries  of  Jacques 
Bodart.  The  card  of  your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer 
will  introduce  you  to  a  viewing. 

UacqAied 

/*"*)    /  /RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New  York:  385  -Macmoii  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:   55  14    >V  llsliire  Blvd.  Paris:   11,  rue  Payennc 
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Modern  English  and  American  Silver 


A  Collection  of  Early  American  Silver 


A  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


THE  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM 


COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 


EARLY  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  REPRODUCTION  SILVER 
PAINTINGS— PORCELAINS— RRONZES— FINE  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

514  Madison  Avenue  (bet.  53rd  and  54th)  New  York  City 


Estates  Appraised  and  Purchased 


Antique  Gold  and  Silver  Bought 
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HOFSTATTER 


interior  c4i*cJidzc£d  and  jtieeoraton 
Creator  and  <=Makert  o/ XtUtmztive  EFamiture 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A     LEISURELY     VISIT    TO     OUR 


FIFTH     AVENUE     GALLERIES     MAY     CRYSTALLIZE      MANY     OF     YOUR     OWN     DECORATIVE      IDEAS 
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Madison  Avenue  at  82nd  St. 


LENYGON  &  MORANT 


9    INC. 


ANNOUNCE     THE     OPENING     OF     THEIR 


GALLERIES    WITH    AN    EXHIBITION    OF 


ANTIQUE     ENGLISH     FURNITURE, 


PANELLED      ROOMS,      OLD      MANTELS 


AND     DECORATIVE     PAINTINGS 


31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  ST. 
LONDON  W. 


1082  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


JAM  ARY,  1930 
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JohnM.  Smyth  Compan\ 
Chicago.  Decorators 


In  the  Manner  of 
Old  England's  Craftsmen 


©1930,  Kittinger  Company 


An  interesting  Old  Court 
Cupboard  is  the  inspira- 
tion for  this  Elizabethan 
Dining  Group 


/^T^XIGNIFIED  formality  with  intimates  charm  is  realized  in  this  stately 
JS  dining  group  by  Kittinger  .  .  .  reminiscent  of  Old  England  during 
the  reign  of  "Good  Queen  Bess."  Developed  thruout-;  in  solid  American 
Walnut  or  Renaissance  Oak,  with  that  skill  which  has  enabled  Kittinger 
to  preserve  the-?  full  appeal  of  Period  craftsmanship  .  .  .  and  yet  built  with 
modern  methods  that  assure  enduring  quality  at  a  cost  far  lower  than 
most  peoples  imagine. 

To  fully  appreciates  the  beauty  of  this  "Haddon"  dining  group,  see  it 
at  one  of  our  main  showrooms  conveniently  located  thruout  the  country. 
Or,  wes  will  be  glad  to  send  you  names  of  representative  Kittinger  dealers 
in  your  vicinity,  together  with  educational  literatures  on  Period  Repro- 
ductions for  home,  office,  club  or  hotel.  Address  Kittinger  Company, 
Dept.    56  ,  North  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SHOWROOMS 
R.iffaln  New  York  Chicago  Los  AnRPlrs 

AtFactoryN  Elmwood  Ave.  205East42dSt.  433  East  Erie  St.  AtFactory,  ljQOb.Goodrich.Blvd. 

KITTINCE 


^_^   Dis  tine  t  ive     Furni  turc 


/Kittingerl] 

O  I  S  T  I  N  C   TIVC  ' 

/(furniture] 
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The  Chair  Commonly  Used  Today  Was  Once  a  Throne 

Like  so  many  other  Pieces  of  Furniture  the  Chair 
Attained  Its  Loveliest  Forms  in  the  18th  Century 


BEFORE  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century  every  chair  was  a 
'  throne  on  which' sat  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  and  unusually  honored 
personages.  Commoner  people  were 
allowed  only  stools,  benches  or  settles. 
Our  modern  sets  of  dining  chairs  still 
show  the  influence  of  this  old  custom, 
this  being  the  only  reason  for  having 
one  or  two  arm  chairs  with  the  side 
chairs. 

Like  other  furniture  forms  the  chair 
followed  a  regular  evolutionary 
course.  About  1660,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  the  crude  forms  used  be- 
fore that  date  gave  way  to  chairs  with 
caned  seats  and  backs.  The  most  com- 
mon decorative  motifs  were  the 
Tudor  rose  and  cherubin  and  the 
barley  twist  for  legs  and  uprights. 
Caning  was  discarded  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  when  chairs  had 
heavily  carved  backs  and  cupola  legs. 

Chairs  as  we  best  know  them  today 
developed  during  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne.  They  were  much  lighter  than 
any  formerly  used  and  very  simple  in 
design  with  little  carving.  The  plain 
spoon  or  fiddle  shaped  splat  was  used 
in  the  back;  the  legs  were  cabriole 
with  club  feet  and  carved  escallop 
shell  motif.  They  were  executed  in 
veneered  or  solid  walnut  wood.  About 
1720,  the  ball-and-claw  foot  and 
Acanthus  leaf  decoration  were  in- 
troduced. Figure  1  shows  a  typical 
Queen  Anne  chair  with  fiddle  back, 
balloon  seat,  cabriole  legs,  carved  hip 
decorated  with  scallop  shell  and  club 
foot.  The  chair  is  executed  in  walnut, 
veneered. 

With   the    Mask   period   we    find 


chairs  carved  with  eagle  heads,  lion 
heads,  and  human  heads.  The  lion's 
claw  foot  and  occasionally  the  dolphin 
head  were  also  used.  Contemporane- 
ous with  this  type  of  chair  were  the 
creations  of  Wm.  Kent,  chairs  heavily 
carved  and  usually  gilded. 

As  in  other  types  of  furniture 
chairs  reached  the  peak  of  design  with 
Chippendale.  He  introduced  the 
pierced  splat  which  became  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  his  work 
and  which  attained  its  loveliest  ex- 
pression in  the  famous  "ribbon-back" 
design.  Chippendale,  himself,  did  not 
actually  illustrate  the  ball-and-claw 
foot  in  his  Directoire,  but  specialized 
in  the  curled  French  toe  on  the  popu- 
lar cabriole  leg.  The  chair  illustrated 
in  Figure  2  is  typical  of  the  Chippen- 


square  moulded  leg  and  back  frame, 
made  familiar  by  Chippendale,  deco- 
rated with  the  lyre  and  medallions 
typical  of  the  Adams.  F.  S.  Robinson 
in  "English  Furniture"  speaking  of 
this  chair  says,  "The  type  of  back  is 
typically  Chippendalean  in  shape,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  lyre  back  is 
due  to  the  Adam  Brothers."  French 
influence  was  strongly  felt  in  England 
at  this  period  and  many  of  the  Adam 
designs  are  so  strongly  French  in 
feeling  as  to  be  undistinguishable 
from  actual  French  pieces  of  the  time. 

The  designs  of  Hepplewhite  were 
likewise  strongly  influenced  by  the 
French,  yet  never  lost  the  English 
feeling.  The  wheel  back,  heart  back, 
and  shield  back  chairs  that  he  created 
had  a  lightness  and  grace  unknown 


Figure — 1 


Figure — 2 

dale  period  in  the  use  of  the  pierced 
interlaced  splat,  carved  back  frame, 
cabriole  leg  carved  with  Acanthus  leaf 
on  the  knee,  ball-and-claw  foot  and 
carved  seat  rail.  Chippendale  also 
made  great  use  of  the  Acanthus  and 
Cabochon  leaf,  gadrooned  seat  rails 
and  carving  of  the  Chinese  type.  In 
fact  many  of  Chippendale's  chairs 
show  strong  Chinese,  as  well  as 
French  and  Gothic  influence.  The 
square  straight  leg  was  also  intro- 
duced at  this  time,  often  being 
moulded  and  carved  in  the  better 
type  of  chair.  Chippendale's  chairs 
are  almost  always  in  mahogany. 

The  designs  of  the  Adam  Brothers 
were  often  intrusted  to  Chippendale 
for  execution,  and  we  find  many 
chairs  showing  motifs  typical  of  both 
periods.  Figure  3  is  an  example  of 
this   mixture    of    style,    showing    the 


Figure — S 

to  the  chairs  of  the  previous  periods. 
Serpentine  and  saddle  seats  added  to 
this  impression  as  did  the  slender, 
tapering,  fluted  legs  that  often  ended 
in  spade  toes.  This  lightness  and  grace 
is  particularly  well  shown  in  the 
shield-back  Hepplewhite  chair  illus- 
trated in  Figure  4.  Hepplewhite  also 
frequently  used  the  delicate  French 
(cabriole  leg.  His  most  familiar  decora- 
tive motifs  were  honeysuckle,  wheat 
husks,  and  the  famous,  Prince  of 
Wales  feathers. 

Sheraton  returned  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  square  back  chair  but  in  a 
much  more  delicate  form.  He  carried 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Hepplewhite 
even  further  especially  in  his  chair 
legs.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  con- 
cave leg,  generally  credited  in  this 
country  to  Duncan  Phyfe.  The  vase 
was  a  frequent  decorative  motif,  of- 


Figure — 3 

ten  incorporated  in  the  backs  of  his 
chairs.  The  lyre  back  was  also  used. 
The  small  Sheraton  chair  illustrated 
in  Figure  5  has  reeded  arms  and 
reeded  tapering  legs  and  top  rail  inlaid 
in  the  center  with  satinwood.  It  is  a 
typical  "Sheraton  piece." 

With  the  passing  of  these  great 
craftsmen,  furniture  designing  lapsed 
into  a  period  of  stagnation  and  no 
original  designs  of  artistic  worth  were 
created.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
modern  home  turns  so  largely  to  the 
18th  Century  designs  to  secure  really 
beautiful  furniture.  Those  who  desire 
to  create  English  interiors  of  the  17th 
or  18th  Centuries  are  invited  to  in- 
spect the  collection  of  English  an- 
tique furniture,  paintings,  mirrors, 
china  and  silver  shown  by  Lewis,  Son 
&  Munves,  Inc. 


Figur 


Jhvis,  Son  &~Muni)es/ 

**^^^^^^^'  ^^tor  INCORPORATES)  C 

IMPORTERS   OF   ENGLISH    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AT    WHOLESALE 

Member  of  Antique  Be  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


JANUARY,  1930 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  MIRRORS.  A  rare 
collection  is  now  on  exhibition  includ- 
ing several  pairs  of  carved  wood  and 
gilt  specimens  of  the  Chippendale 
period.  There  are  also  superb  examples 
in  walnut  and  gilt  gesso. 


Vemax — .1  rich  furniture  cream, 

for  poli thing  and  preserving  fine 

furniture,  is  on  sale 
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An  important  Pair  of  Chippendale  wood' and  gilt  Mirrors,  carved  in  an  unusually  bold 
and  distinctive  manner  with  scrolls  and  flowers.  1760-1765.  Height  57",  width  3'6". 


Vernav 

old  English  FWflmmsi»^raceAiN.pamK^^  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Handmade  Furniture ....  traditional  in  design.... 
unexcelled  in  craftsmanship.  Eighteen  thousand  square  feet  of  showrooms  filled 
with  interesting  models;  and  on  each  successive  visit  to  our  showrooms,  you  will 
invariably  find  new  and  beautiful  additions  to  the  line. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 


SHOWROOMS   AND   FACTORY 

521  EAST  72  nd  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  *  BUTTER  FIELD  8165 

820  TOWER  COURT  t  CHICAGO  *  SUPERIOR  7340 

5511   \\  II. SI  I  IKK  BLVD.  f  LOS  ANGELES 
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zA  Qeorgian  Qorner  in  the  Qalleries  of 

the  ORSENIGO  GO,  INC. 

Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Importers 
of  Fine  Fur?iiture  and  Decorations 


Special  Order  Furniture 
Pa?telled  Rooms 


383  Madison  Avenue  at  46th  Street  New  York 


SANTA   MONICA,   CAL. 

Representative 
815     LINCOLN     BOULEVARD 


FACTORY 
LONG     ISLAND     CITY 

NEW    YORK 
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TWO  very  handsome  repro- 
ductions in  mahogany  and 
tulipwood,  em- 
bellished with 
hand-chiseled 
ormolu  mounts. 
Furniture  of  this 
type  belongs  to 
what  is  possibly 
the  most  sophis- 


ticated period  of  French  cab- 
inet-making, that  of  Louis  XV. 


*  Thesearebuttwo 
examples  from 
the  unusually 
rare  collection 
of  fine  things 
to  be  seen  in  the 
Cassard  Romano 
Showrooms. 


Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  and  Art  Objects 
are  available  through  accredited  decorators  and  dealers 

cassard  romano 

companyinc 

232-236  (Cast  59 th  Street,  New  ItorkCitg 


155  E.  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CIE 
61  Av.  Phillipe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 


JANUARY,  1930 
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New  Galleries  of 

FRENCH  &  (P 

2IO  EAST  5lT~  STREET 


INC. 


NEW  YORK 


riiici  4  co 
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ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

FURNITURE 

TEXTILES 

DECORATIONS 

WORKS  OF  ART 


\> 


Formerly  6  East  56th  Street 
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MPORTED 

T1PWOT  ^TPTJY 
and 

DRAPERY    FABRICS 


GERMAN  artisans  long  have  been 
famed  for  their  skill  of  crafts- 
manship, and  their  devotion  to  detail; 
these  characteristics  are  reflected  in 
the  rare  quality  of  their  finer  deco- 
rative fabrics  —  such  as  Moquettes, 
Tapestries,   and    Linen  Velours^— 
imported  by  Johrison  &  Faulkner. 
•%?  4-  In  their  Showrooms  will 
be  found  at  all  times  a  com- 
prehensive display  of  these  I 
fabrics,  as  well  as  the 
choicest  products  of 
France,  England, 
Scotland,  Italy, 
and  Belgium. 


Jt)HN-SONr&  FAXWLICSrEIi 


Established  I825 


NORTH  UNION  SQUARE     •>     NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Only 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

1528  Walnut  Street  1512  Heyworth  Building  50  Faubourg  Poiasonniere         442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 


JANl  ARY,  1930 
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ESTABLISHED      1851 
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INCORPORATED 


<&fntiques  *■  xJubncs  ^  oynterior £Deco ratio iz  -  ztLeproducttons 

'5  EAST  60  ™  STREET 


tf°n 


A  banquet  room  done  in  the  French  manner 
for  the  Hotel  Weylin. 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMBEL,  President 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Founded  in  1770  By  Queen  Juliane  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 


Incorporated 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — Copenhagen — Paris 

An  unusual  selection  of  charming 
figurines,  vases,  lamp's,  dinnerware 
and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priced. 

Brochure     on     Request 


Genuine     Royal     Copenhagen 
Porcelain    bears    this    imprint 


DIXIE 

»\»I\IUR 
i  Si  i4»  sum  * 


NKW  decori 
comloi  tl  i 
nomits  ni.uk  < 
Each  one  mid*  '  i 

sire.     Write  fo.   Illu 


DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


Chinese   10"  pewter  candtesticks  of  unusual  design;  English 
pewter    syrup    jug   and   large    plate.    Courtesy    Keyes    Studio 


INTERESTING  art  objects 
from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  assembled  at  the 
Keyes  Studio,  in  various  mediums, 
such  as  the  pewter,  illustrated; 
signed  pieces  of  unusual  pottery 
and  decorative  bronzes  interspersed 
with  color  prints,  etchings  and 
water  colors.  Photographic  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  in  the  great 
private  collections  of  America,  de- 
noting exceptional  technique,  are 
also  available,  likewise  modernistic 
lamps.  Artistic  framing  represents 
another  important  department  in 
the  studio's  activities. 

In  the  production  of  original 
lighting  fixtures  by  the  L.  D.  Ford 
Corp.,  a  distinct  innovation  is 
found  in  their  electric  lamp,  either 
for  table  or  floor  use,  that  has 
waterproofed  equipment  and  with 
a  metal  shade  with  frosted  glass 


Painted  iron  table  with  removable  tray. 
Huntsman  highball  glass  and  cocktail 
glass  with  encaged  animal  in  stem, 
in  red  or  brotvn.  Courtesy  Mary  Ryan 


Glass  top  iron  table,  any  desired  fin- 
ish, with  yellow  or  green  pots  to  hold 
plants.  Courtesy  L.  D.  Ford  Corp. 

backing  its  cut-out  decorative 
motif,  is  intended  for  outdoor  use, 
such  as  on  a  terrace  or  penthouse 
roof.  This  is  made  impervious  to 
dampness  and  weather  and  serves 
a  practical  purpose  in  lighting 
bridge  tables  or  for  general  illumi- 
nation. Iron  furniture  is  also  made 
by  this  foundry,  and  side  brackets 
in  reproductions  of  the  old  candle 
lights  and  early  lanterns.  Iron  wall 
trees  with  plant  pots  and  a  va- 
riety of  standing  plant  stands 
and  weather-vanes  offer  a  further 
choice.  The  full  equipment  for  the 
open  fireplace  may  likewise  be  had. 
In  the  fascinating  novelties  of 
Mary  Ryan,  that  find  their  way 
into  the  decorative  departments  of 
the  large  stores  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  the  gift  and  deco- 
rators' shops  one  sees  the  smartest 
of  hand  decorated  iron  tables  for 
all  uses,  with  removable  trays; 
unusual     aquariums,     smoking 


HOWARD  STUDIOS 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
110  E.  57  ST.   N.  Y.  C. 


Catalog  $1.00 


Bronze   $225 


ETCHINGS 

WATER     COLORS 

PRINTS 

PAINTINGS 

ART      OBJ  ECTS 

ARTISTIC 

PICTURE      FRAM- 

*:* vi  V 

ING 

iH^A.  ...^ 

DAGUERREOTYPES 

~  — 

RESTORED     AND 

*~ 

REPRODUCED 

We  will  mail  this  beautiful  print  of  Lady 
Hamilton  by  Romney  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Size  8  x  10.  Suitably  mounted.  Larger  size — 
11    x    11 — £2.00. 

KEYES  STUDIOS 

138  EAST  60th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  Volunteer  0960 


IVA  B.  KEMPSHALL 


Very  fine  pair  James  II  chairs 

Antiques  —  Interiors 

Lamps  &  Shades 

578    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City 
Plaza    OS  94 


Liyhrincj  Fixtures, 


HAND  WROT 
IRON  •  BRASS •    BR0N2E 

lltu, Irallofii  Upon  C.^ul 

Vagoe  Fixture  G 

932     N.W«at«vn    AflRil 
HOLLYWOOD    CALIFORNIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


A  pine-watted  hall  lends  enduring  charm  to  the  two- 
hundnd-year-old  colonial  cottage  at  Smith/own,  New 

Hampshire,  and  to  the  smart,  modern  home  at  Rye, 
York Y.   M.  Woolsey,  Architect 


Representatives 


Your  dealer  can  easily  obtain  Shevlin  Pine 
for   you   by  getting   in    touch   with   the 
nearest  office. 
Chicago:      1866  Continental  National 

Bank  Building 
New  York:      N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent 

1205  Graybar  Buijding 
San  Francisco:  1030  MonadnockBuiiding 
Toronto,  Ontario:  606  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  Shevlin 
Pine,  you  need  not  accept  a  substitute. 
Just  write  us  and  our  nearest  branch 
office    will    see    that    you    are  supplied. 


N    Your    Home  .  .  .  This    Hall    of    Pine 

Mellow,  friendly  walls  of  pine,  at  once  beautiful  and  durable,  are  now  possible  for 
your  home  at  a  price  within  reason.  In  simple  knotty  pine  or  in  paneled  treat- 
ment. You  can  possess  the  enduring  distinction  of  this  traditional  wood  and  still 
stay  within  your  building  budget.  Shevlin  Pine  is  available  for  the  clever  small 
homes  of  young  couples  ...  for  country  cabins  ...  for  town  houses.  Its  cost 
depends  largely  on  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  its  use. 

Your  architect,  builder,  interior  decorator — all  commend  Shevlin  Pine  and 
have  individual  ideas  for  its  use.  They  know  pine  shuns  the  commonplace  for 
there  are  as  many  variations  in  color  and  design  as  there  are  homes. 

There  are  practical  reasons  why  walls  of  Shevlin  Pine  are  the  thing.  No  re- 
papering  or  re-finishing.  No  cracking,  fading,  blemishing.  Simply  wipe  off  finger 
marks  or  dust.  Fifty  years  from  today  the  walls  of  your  pine  room  will  be  even 
more  beautiful  than  today. 

For  two  score  years  Shevlin  has  specialized  in  pine.     All  Shevlin  mills  now  make 
grade-marked  and  trade-marked  lumber.     To  be  sure  of  pine  with  fine  texture 
mellow  color  and  thorough  seasoning,  insist  on  the  trade-mark  "Shevlin."     Now 
while  you  are  planning  your  pine  room  write 

us   for  the   booklet,  "Specify   Shevlin   Pine."  pjlll  IpYyll  jjlj    jv[ 

Shevlin,     Carpenter     &      Clarke      Company 
908  First  National-Soo  Line  Bldg.,  Minneapolis 


fjaskionab/e  yio 


naoie  jioor  ^jjjects 
that  dip  deep  into  modern  beauty  . 


J.RIM— smart— yes,  custom- 
tailored  floors.  Each  designed 
to  dress  up  a  fashionable  room 
ensemble.  Each  a  creation  of 
master  craftsmen. 

Three  of  these  style-setting 
floors  are  illustrated.  Right 
now  your  local  linoleum,  de- 
partment, and  furniture  stores 
aredisplayingscores  of  equally 
original,  equally  fashionable 
floor  effects  in  the  new-day 
Armstrong's  Linoleum. 

Next  time  you  are  shop- 
ping, see  them.  You'll  find 
in  them  a  smart  answer  to, 
"What  shall  I  do  about  my 
floors?"  Smart— for  in 
Armstrong's  Linoleum  you 
select  the  exact  floor  color  and 
design  to  fit  into  any  room  en- 
semble. Smart  —  because  in 
less  than  a  day's  time  it's  in- 
stalled in  your  home.  Your 
old  floor  is  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind. 

Smart — for  it's  a  good-housekeeping 
floor!  Its  surface  is  Accolac-Processed, 
made  spot-proof,  stain-proof.  Light 
waxing  and  polishing  keeps  it  shining. 
Where  floors  may  need  frequent  wash- 
ing, renew  the  surface  occasionally  with 
Armstrong's  Linoleum  Lacquer.  (Do 
not  lacquer  over  wax.)  Smart— for  the 
first  cost  is  the  last  you'll  pay. 

There's  more  to  this  story  of  dress- 
ing up  your  home  with  modern 
Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Hazel  Dell 
Brown  tells  it  to  you  in  her  latest  book, 


y 


Above — Embossed  Inlaid  No.  6032 
Below — Handmade  Marble  No.  61 


PLAIN 


EMBOSSED 


INI  AID 


"New  Ideas  in  Home  Decora- 
tion."   Many  different  types  of 
rooms  are  illustrated  in  all  their 
natural  colors.  Then  there's 
a  "Decorator's  Data  Sheet" 
that  offers  you  unusual 
service  free.    Ten  cents  to 


Caoh  for  the 
CIRCLE  A 
trade-mamon 

(At  i<«7(i/»  6utA 

0 


cover  mailing  brings  you  this 
bookful  of  home  decorating 
help.   (Canada,  20(5). 

Address  your  request  to 
Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Floor  Division,  925  Pine 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


JASPE 


AKABESQ 


and    ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER     RUGS 


J  t\l  ARY,  1930 
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(  thel  .!.  Reeve,  Inc.,  Decorator 

An.  Important  Element  In  Creating 
Interior  Beauty 

A  floor  covering  obtained  where  an  extensive  assortment  is  of- 
fered, is  selected  because  it  is  just  ri^lit  in  every  detail,  design, 
color  and  texture.  Decorators  therefore,  naturally  turn  to 
Gotham  to  procure  the  perfect  foundation  tor  a  beautiful  interior. 

VC'iltons  Chenilles  Seminole    Rugs 

Hand-tufted   Ru^s  Hand-hooked  Rugs 

GOTHAM  CARPET  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

383  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Vanderbiit  22^8-2239 


r  TT    v«^  Fr'""  "'  v/>i     *7^ 

Jr*  J^P  Original   Closet    Shop  &  C 


r 


You 

will 

want 

this 

unusual 

costumer 


IVlay  be  used  in  dressing  room,  boudoir 
or  in  guest's  closet.  In  green  lacquer  with 
Chinese  design  in  gold  or  may  be  had  in 
any  color  desired.  62"  high  by  15"  across 
— $65.00.  Hangers  to  match  — $3.50  each. 

Building,  arranging  and  decorating  of  closets  a  specialty. 
General  interior  decorating  service — estimates  gladly  submitted 

Vhe  CLO/ET  Mop. 

Kirs  Georgfe  -Herz.og' 


V 


i 


-jo  * 


Telephone    8440    Rhinelander 


7sii    Madison   Avenue,    New   York 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  a  well-appointed  home,  with  harmo- 
nious atmosphere,  attractively  furnished  and  in  good  taste  .  .  . 
you  will  find  Mrs.  Wand's  assistance  invaluable — no  matter 
how  small  your  problem  may  be. 

LAURA  WAND 

Consulting  Interior  Decorator 

683  LEXINGTON  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK 

Full  cooperation  extended   to  architects 

OLD  FABRICS  ANTIQUES 

NO      CHARGE      FOR      CONSULTATION 


I 


Gardens  in  the  Sky     *      *      * 

it 


Plan  and  construct  your  Roof  Garden 
during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
enjoy  it  at  the  first  signs  of  Spring. 


Full  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators     and     Architects 


Potash-Marl  inc. 

Wickersham  0721 


50°  Madison  Avenue 
At  53rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  uhen  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


FRENCH 
PLACE  CARDS 

Cleverly  decorated  with  tiny  prints.  Plenty 
of  room  for  long  names.  Silhouette  Place 
Cauls,  Japanese  Place  Cards,  Louis  XY1 
Place  Cards.  Castle  Place  Cards.  Asst.  sub- 
jects. 25  of  any  one  type  $2.00.  100  of  all 
four   types  $7.00. 

BEAUX  ARTS 

55   W.   45th  Street  New   York 


Ruth  Albert 


Elsie  F.  Alsberg,   inc. 

745  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Between  64th  &.  65th  Sts. 


Rare  American  Mahogany 
Chippendale  chair — 1760-1775 

AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

EARLY     G  LASS 

F  U  RN  ITU  RE 

DOLLS 

OLD 
JEWELRY 

INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Cedar-Lined    Box 
Made  in  Vienna,  $13.00 


C.  W.  DAVENPORT 

2050   Locust   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Mahogany  tip  table,  mirror  top  with 

Chinese  decorations  in  color.  Courtesy 

Grosvenor  Galleries 

stands,  door  stops,  waste  baskets 
with  alluring  decoration  and  tole 
magazine 
racks  of 
correspond- 
ing colors, 
with  num- 
b  e  r  1  e  s  s 
other  items. 
There  are 
also  the 
new  trug 
basket,  in 
sizes  suit- 
able for 
nuts  or 
flowers  or 
even  fire 
wood; 
ado  rable 
lamps  such 
as    one    in- 


rors,  lamps  with  distinctive  shades 
and  a  number  of  decorative  oil 
portraits,  architectural  paintings 
and  old  hunting  prints. 

In  the  work  of  Edmund  Schulte. 
metal  sculptor  and  repousseur, 
there  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  wrought  iron  is  capable 
of  being  treated  with  rare  delicacy 
and  feeling,  as  in  the  fireplace 
screen,  illustrated.  Stair-rails,  liv- 
ing room  doors  and  open  fire  equip- 
ment, executed  with  true  artistic 
feeling  and  abiding  charm,,  are 
other  examples  of  his  work. 

The  possibilities  of  unfinished 
furniture  are  shown  in  the  compre- 
hensive stock  of  the  Hearthstone 
Furniture  Co.,  in  every  type  neces- 
sary for  the  living  room,  dining 
room  or  bedroom.  These  may  be 
Early  American  in  character, 
French  or  modernistic,  as  pre- 
ferred; reproduced  from  old  models 
or  following  any  special  design  of 
the  purchaser.  They  may  also  be 
stained  or  finished,  if  required,  in 
their  shop 
I  or  sold  in 
perfect  con- 
dition for 
self  decora- 
tion. 

Among 
the  notably 
popular 
pieces  are 
the  occa- 
s  i  o  n  a  1 
tables,  book 
stands,  the 
chest-on- 
chest,  pow- 
der table, 
hi  ghboy, 
collapsible 
coffee  table 


Lh 


Above — Hand-wrought  iron  fire 
screen  of  unusual  delicacy.  Copy- 
rightedbyEdmundSchulte-Beckum 

tended  for  the  dressing  table 
having  a  flower  pot  base  filled 
with  tiny  porcelain  roses,  from 
which  the  stem  of  the  lamp 
protrudes,  holding  a  dainty 
chiffon  shade.  Colored  rubber 
bathroom  sets  are  also  to  behad. 

An  unusual  collection  of 
original  pieces  of  late  1 7th  and 
early  18th  century  English 
furniture  with  occasional 
pieces  of  the  French  in  the 
Louis  XV  and  XVI  periods 
has  been  assembled  by  the 
Grosvenor  Galleries  with  re- 
productions of  these  types  in 
the  finest  workmanship. 

Staffordshire,  Coalport, 
Lowestoft  and  Crown  Derby 
with  other  examples  of  rare 
old  china,  add  further  interest 
to  the  collection  in  complete 
dessert  services  and  tea  sets, 
together   with   beautiful   mir- 


Below — Unfinished  wood  used  in  modern- 
istic screen  and  angular  telephone  stand. 
Courtesy     Hearthstone     Furniture     Co. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Potnpeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotla 

Marble 


Illustrated  catalog 
sent  for  10c 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.    § 

at  35th  Street 
New  York 


,REWEL 
EMBROIDERY 

In  mellow  green,  mulberry 
bronvn  and  blue  tones. 

THIS  LOVELY  HAND-MADE 
CHAIR,  DOWN  AND  HAIR 
FILLED,  COVERED  IN 
CREWEL  EMBROIDERY,  IS 
CONSERVATIVELY  VALUED 
AT  $165.  IT  IS  OFFERED 
AT  THE  VERY  LOW  PRICE 
OF  $115  TO  PROMOTE  AD- 
DITIONAL FRIENDSHIPS, 

Mail  Orders  Executed 


16  E.  52nd  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


You  Can  Learn 

to  Identify 
Period  Furniture 

Authentic  brief  and 
easy  to  read  is  this 
compact  little  vol- 
ume on  period  fur- 
niture styles.  An 
Interesting  history 
for  the  casual  read- 
er; a  convenient 
hand  hook  for  the 
student.  150  pages, 
more  than  200  illus- 
trations Thousands 
sold.  Fourth  edition 
now  ready.  One  dol- 
lar,   postpaid. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 
48-A  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Rejer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520  MADISON  AVE.  N.  Y.   C. 


' 


1 


Incised  carving  and  the  mellow 
antique  patina  of  chestnut  effect  the 
interest  of  this  Jacobean  chest.  Typi- 
cal of  the  newer  trends  in  the  many 
unusual  bedroom  and  dining  room 
groups  at  Meadows.  Prices  will  sur- 
prise you  —  we're  direct  eastern 
representatives  of  fourteen  foremost 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  A 
card  from  your  decorator  or  dealer  will 
admit  you. 


MEADOWS  &  CO. 

12  East  12  Street,    New  York 


THE   RALEIGH 


Radiator  Cabinets  sized  to  any 
need  and  designed  to  harmon- 
ize with  all  modish  interiors. 
Available  from  a  wide  variety 
of   models. 

TUTTLE  8i  BAILEY  MFG.  CO. 
441   Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 

83    years    experience    in 
heating  and  ventilating 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 
We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with  Distinctive  Reed  Furniture,  and  Decorative  Fabrics. 


Specialists 

in     S  ii  ,|.  Parlor 

Furnishings 


UTe  REEL?  SHOP  Inc. 


117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BEAUX  ARTS  BUILDING.  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


<&\b  Cnglisrt) 

style  of  andiron, 
in  which  cast 
brass  and  hand 
wrought  iron  are 
effectively  com- 
bined. 

Catalogues : 

A-3  Andirons  &  Fixtures 

M-3  Mantels 

S-3  Screens 

F-3  Franklin  Stoves 

(J       Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
Uptown:  65thSt.  cor.  LexingtonAve.,N.Y. 


OLD   ENGLISH  GLASS 

OLD   ENGLISH   CHINA 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewelry 

GAZA 

527  Madison  Ave.       Plaza  9167 


TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN 
YACHT  and  SUN  PARLOR 

FURNITURE  of  DISTINCTION 


Comfortable    Wheelbarrow    Chaise 

Lonrfuc — for  the  Terrace — covered 

with    sun  fast   and   waterproof   ma- 

terials 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

We  are  makers  of  Wicker  furniture  for  the 
new  Breakers,  of  Palm  Beach,  The  Dunes 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore,  Hotel  Commodore 
and  most  prominent  clubs  and  homes  in 
America. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  FLORIDA 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217Fast425tNewYorI( 


MAPLE    TABLE 

Early   18th   Century   American   design 

A  graceful  example  of  the  charm  of 
Ricliter  Furniture  is  this  attractive 
Maple  Table — which  serves,  among 
its  many  uses,  ideally  as  a  Tea 
Table.  Widely  overhanging  top  sup- 
ported by  four  flaring  and  tapered, 
slender  legs.  Frame  is  ornamented 
with  cut-out  curves.  It  is  2614 
inches  high,  top  round.  27  inches 
in  diameter.  Also  made  with  30 
inch  and  26  inch  oval  top. 

Purchase  Ricliter  Furniture  through  your 
Architect,   Dealer   or   Decorator. 

RICHTER 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

512  EAST  72ND  ST  •  NEW  VOBK 

In  Chicago —  820  Tower  Court 


No.  376—27"  High 
Hand     Wrought — Grey-Iron     Finish 
Booklet   A    upon   request 

ftfje  gnbiron  g>Jjop,  3toc. 

132  East  58th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East  57th  Street,    pevl)  VorU. 
Workers'  it\  Met^b 


Brass     lantern     in     antique     finish 
7l/2"  wide  x  6VZ"  high.  Wired  $27.00 

LANTERNS 

Our  lanterns  are  carefully 
made  of  heavy  gauge  metal 
and  weatherproof  ed — essential 
requirements  for  satisfactory 
service,  particularly  when  used 
out-of-doors 

Illustrated  catalogue  upon  request 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES  LAMPS 


DECORATED  LEATHER 
SCREENS 

Venezian  Art  Leather 
Screens  combine  utility 
and  rare  beauty,  and  our 
show  room  contains  a 
most  complete  assort- 
ment of  French,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish  and 
Floral  motifs.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  show  them 
to  you. 


V 


renezian  Art  Screen  Cojno 

540  MADISON  AVE,,  NEW  YORK    N.Y. 

THROUGH     VOUR     DIALER    OR    DECORATOR* 


looked  the  value  of  good  re- 
productions as  is  demonstrated 
in  some  quite  remarkable 
chairs  and  in  the  ornafhental 
reproductions  of  Pompeian 
bronzes.  With  these  are  also 
included  a  variety  of  alabaster 
lamps;  Spanish  pottery  jars 
and  flower  pots  in  brilliant 
coloring;  Carrara  marble  gar- 
den furniture  and  beautiful 
hand-woven  velvets  and  dam- 
asks for  hangings. 

Oriental  rugs,  with  the  ap- 
peal that  only  the  antique 
weaves  can  lend,  comprise  the 
stock  of  H.  Ekisian,  at  reason- 


Small  fireplace  screen  of  modernistic  decor- 
ation   in   red   and    black.   Courtesy    W.   H. 
Johnson  &  Son  Co. 

with  mirror  top  tray,  and  a  sturdy 
joint  stool  that  may  be  finished  in 
maple,  oak  or  walnut. 

Radiator  shields  and  enclosures 
that  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings,  together  with 
spark  screens  in  any  desired  finish, 
are  the  specialties  of  W.H.Johnson 
&  Son  Co.  These,  as  in  the  spark 
screen  illustrated,  offer  a  new 
standard  of  artistic  value  in  the 
application    of    an    all-over    pat- 


Alabaster  lamp  with  parchment 
shade.  Reproduction  Pompeian 
vase.   Courtesy   George    W.  Funk 

tern  in  black  silhouette  against 
a  copper  screening,  through 
which  the  firelight  is  reflected 
or  becomes,  without  the  fire, 
an  equally  decorative  adjunct 
of  the  fireplace. 

Craftsmanship  and  value 
found  in  hand-wrought  metal 
for  decorative  purposes  are 
seen  in  the  lamps,  plant 
stands,  'brackets,  tile  top 
tables  and  smoking  stands  in> 
the  Van  Arts  studio.  Here, 
unusual  pieces  of  original  de- 
sign are  available  with  an 
unique  assortment  of  decora- 
tive pottery  in  vases,  plaques 
and  lamp  bases.  There  is  also 
terra  cotta  garden   furniture. 

While  making  an  important 
feature  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
antique  furniture,  George  W. 
Funk  has  by  no  means  over- 


Wrought  iron  bracket  lamp  with 
Italian  pottery  base  and  parchment 
shade   Courtesy    Van    Arts    Corp. 

able  prices.  Here,  rug  repairing  and 
cleaning  are  likewise  executed,  ap- 
plying not  only  to  the  Oriental  but 
to  hooked  rugs  as  well.  Supple- 
menting the  Orientals,  is  an  un- 
usual collection  of  old  hooked  rugs 
and  a  wide  variety  of  plain  domes- 
tic carpets,  desirable  for  rugs  and 
obtainable  in  a  range  of  widths. 

Kermanshah  rug,  4'  3"  x  6'  2"  in  fine  design 
and  rich  colorings.  Courtesy  H.  Ekisi(tn 


ROSA  MULLER 


May  I  cordially  in- 
vite you  to  visit  ray 

Vienna    Shop 

of   First    Class 
Antiques, 
^  Exclusive 

Embroideries, 
Tapestries 
and  Textiles. 

Ladies' 

Finest 

Hand   Bags 


(REPAIRING   AND    "REMOUNTING 
OF    BAGS    AND    FRAMES) 


CHICAGO 


VIENNA 


TheDrake-Grotind  Floor     Manufacturing  Atelier 


Tel.    Sup.    0635   also 

113  E.  Walton  Place 

Tel.    Sup.    3016 


1  Himmelpfortgassc  6 
Tel.  77200 


CHILDREN'S  FURNITURE 


TAVERN  TABLE   30  x  20  $35.00 

HITCHCOCK   CHAIR   $18.00 

DUCK    INKWELL   $2.00 

MAP   OF   LONG    ISLAND    $7.50 

BLOTTING    PAD    $2.50 

WASHABLE  HOOKED  RUG  $  1  O.OO 


CHI 

215  EAST  57TH  ST. 


NC 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Distinctive 

Lighting 

Fixtures 

Colored     Glass    Star 
Lanterns,     No.     415 
13    In.    and    17    In. 

J.   A.  I 

f      Brass  lined;  finished 
in     Antique     Brass, 

f^     Pewter,     Brown     or 
Black. 

,EHMAN 

162 

East   53rd 

New  York 

CARPETINGS  of  QUALITY 

We  specialise  in  imported,  high-pile  wiltons, 
chenilles  and  hand'tufts  in  wide  widths.  Large 
selections  in  lovely  solid  colors  or  unusual  fig' 
ured  effects  in  stock  and  to  order.  Wholesale. 


Louis  Wechbler 

16  EAST  52ND  ST..  NEW  YORK 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 
S63  NO.  MARENGO  AVE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
593  MISSION  ST; 


Individual    Beauty 


ACME 


Lasting    Quality 

CUSTOM   BUILT 
RADIATOB  FURNITURE 


Not  expensive  ...  in  fact  ...  not  an 
expense  .  .  .  but  an  investment  in 
family  welfare  ami  property  improve- 
ment. Constructed  of  ALL  STEEL 
and  finished  in  desired  natural  wood 
effects  or  any  color  desired.  See  our 
new  models  or  write  for  circular 
"B-l." 

W.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SON  CO. 

Mir.    of    Acme    Fireplace    &    Art    Screens 

Indianapolis.  Indiana 
N.  Y.  OFFICE — 101  W.  31st  Street 


ENGLISH  FRENCH 

Antique  and  Reproduction 

Furniture 

PEWTER  OLD  GLASS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

WALL    PAPERS 

Estimates    submitted    for    complete    or 

partial  decorating  of  Town  or  Country 

Homes 

WESTPORT 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 


Old  Break  front   Mahogany 
Bookcase 


ii   East   5?d  St. 


New  York 


LAMP    FROM    AN    OLD 

17th  CENTURY  KASHAN 

JAR    WITH    SHADE    OF 

REAL  PARCHMENT 

Lamp  Base  wired  from  65\  Shade  37. JO 


AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 

OF  JERUSALEM 
26   East   55th  St.      Neat  to  fie  touthweti  comer  of  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 


BROTHERS 


EST.     I  9  O  9 


OBJECTS  OF  ART  I 
DECORATION  S    I 

^  Sjpamlslu  Smftiwpis  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  66 th. St.  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  jirts  league 


Next  to  Lace — Ironwork 


Watch 
next 
issue 
for 
stair 
rails 

and  fix- 
tures 


Made 

for 

Mr.  St. 

Mrs. 

Robt. 

E.  Lang 

258 

Avenue 

Joffre, 

Shanghai, 

China 


Copyrighted 


Two    hand    forged    iron    and    brass    doors, 

created  and  erected  in  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

P.  W.  Orvis,  of  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

EDMUND  SCHULTE  ^  BECKUM 


25    Years   in 
Bronxville 


Metal  Sculptor  and  Repousseur 

258  Bronxville  Road — Clark  Place 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Bronxville 
3520 


J9e  ©Ibe  Jilantel  g>f)oppe 

63  Ninth  Avenue  (at  15  th  Street)  New  York  City 

After  alterations  are  completed,  we  shall  move  to  onr  new  warehouse  Xos.  251-253  East  33rd  Street 

(2nd  Ave.) 


One  of  the  many  handsome 
mantels  in  different  colors, 
different  periods  to  be  seen 
at  our  showrooms.  Both  rare 
old  antiques  and  exquisite 
reproductions  by  the  finest 
artisans  of  Europe.  Old  Co' 
lonial  pine  mantels,  original 
Colonial  doorways,  iron  and 
bronz,e  grille  entrance  doors 
etc. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


RUGS 
FROM  THE  ORIENT 

A  beautiful  collection 
of  antique  rugs 

Decorators   and   their 
Clients  invited 

H.  EKISIAN 

836  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Rhinelander  4657 


JOHN  OLSEN 
FLOORING 
COMPANY 

Hardwood    floor 
craftsmen 


Petit    Trianon: — La   Chambre   Ce   Marie-Antoinette 
Typical  French  floor  which  we  reproduce  in  detail 


Specializing  in 

Period 
reproductions 

1131-33  Gravesend 
Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Office:  420  Lex- 
ington   Avenue,    New 
York,     N.     Y. 


No.  1560  Assortment  of  Artificial 
Plants  such  as  Tulip  (as  illus- 
trated), Anemone,  Daffodil,  Iris, 
Lily,  Narcissus  and  Orchid,  per 
dozen    $12.00. 

WRITE  for  copy  of  our 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  Ho.  1?  of 
Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  Vines,  for  Homes, 
Hotels,  Theatres,  Stores,  etc. 

MAILED    FREE    ON  REQUEST. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  Inc. 

61  Barclay  St.         New  York,  N.  Y. 


DUNCAN  8C  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

2018  Locust  Street  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Nantucket  Rocker: — A  most  comfortable  Rock- 
ing Chair  for  women.  Concave  Seat.  Bustle  in 
Hie  hack  to  fit  the  body. 


CREWEL 

— the  most  flexible,  adapt- 
able material  for  modern 
decorating  needs. 

Our  wide  selection  of  distinguished 
Crewel  Embroideries,  hand  or  machine 
made,  otters  rich  and  unusual  treat- 
ments for  upholstering,  draperies, 
panels  etc.,  in  complete  units  of  de- 
sign. Made  to  exact  sizes  on  any  ma- 
terial, light  or  heavy;  any  colors  to 
order  at  no  extra  cost. 

To  Decorators:  Send  for  our 
new  booklet  on  the  varied 
uses    of    Crewel    Embroideries 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

70  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
Wholesale  Only 


Tflll§f 

t       $17 

13"       fg. 

mm 

0 

y.  3fWk9%  3 

AFTER  "MUSEE  DE  MILAN" 

PETIT  POINT  COMMENCED  NEEDLEWORK 

TAPESTRY  FOR  FOOTSTOOL 

FRENCH   WOOLS SILKS CANVASES 

HENRY  HESSE,   Inc. 

IMPORTERS 
641    MADISON  AVE. 

59-60TH    STS.                                                               N.,  Y. 

No.  K  401-C 

An  armchair  de- 
veloped of  Rat- 
tan, an  example 
of  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of 
Mastercraft 
furniture. 


MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER 

The  varied  qualities  inherent  in  well  designed  and  constructed  reed 
and  rattan  furniture  account  for  its  growing  popularity  with  deco- 
rators. It  lends  itself  well  to  the  modern  designing  in  planes  and 
masses,  yet  it  combines  lightness  and  grace  with  the  comfort  of  up- 
holstery. It  may  he  gayly  colorful  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  room 
or  suhducdly  neutral  to  harmonize  anywhere.  To  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities of  reed  and  rattan  furniture,  see  Mastercraft. 

Write     to     Dcpt.     A.     for     illustrations     0/    Mastcrcrajt 
Reed    Furniture'    and    jor    the    name    of    nearest    dealer. 

MASTERCRAFT 

REED  CORPORATION 

One  Par\  Avenue,  7\[eii>  Tor\ 
CALEDONIA  0137-38  [TELEPHONES]  ASHLAND  8216 


DESIGNERS 
MAKERS 

• 

'  ^L*«        CHAIRS 

--*"»    mL'\        sofas 
r     ».'    *  f   LOVE  SEATS 

fV        CHAISES 
DAY  BEDS 
DIVANS 


r\_T  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
THE  DECORATOR  WILL  FIND  FURNITURE 
OF     CHARM     AT     PRICES     THAT     SURPRISE. 

To  the  Wholesale  Trade  Only 


*       '"entcifiops 

329  East  29  A  StreetrtfewYork 


McELROY 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The    Beautiful   and   Distinctive 
in  Fireplace  Screens  .  .  .  ACME 


NOW  Acme  builds  new  beauty  into  fireplace 
screens  to  impart  the  final  charming  touch 
to  the  fireplace.  Their  practical  all  steel  con- 
struction guards  against  flying  sparks.  .  .  . 
While  their  distinctive  designs  and  colors 
harmonize  with  the  finest  interiors  the  year 
around. 

See  thrsr  Screens  on  display 
or  write  for  pamphlet  "D-l" 

W.  H.  JOHNSON   &  SON   CO. 

Mir.   of  .lone  "AH  Steel"   Radiator  Furniture 

Indianapolis,    Indiana 

N.  Y.  OFFICE — 101  W.  31st  Street 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent   on   request 


Bags      will      be 
receipt  of  clieclf 
funded,  if  bag 
in  good  or 
days. 

7^to 

9l/2  inch 
Frames 


sent  postpaid  on 
and   money   re- 
is        returned 
thin     three 


$8.00 

to 
$15.00 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9    Westbourne    Rd. 
NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Bum  mama 


P UBLJC 
LIB. 


Queen  Anne  Clock,  circa 
1715,  in  walnut,  with  original 
movement,  Ike  clock,  in 
really  excellent  condition,  is  a 
splendid  example  ol  tins  period. 

(This  piece  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Valiant  Galleries  in  Washington.) 

VALI AN1 ' 

*     Decorators — Importers 


Q cilleries  in 

BALTIMORE:  224-226  Charles  Street,  N. 
WASHINGTON:  1536  Connecticut  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA:  1822  Chestnut  St. 
PARIS :  9  rue  de  Seine 
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Rare  Old  Furniture  And  Decorative  Art  Objects 

McMILLEN   INC. 


148  EAST  55th   STREET 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Pair  of  Jacob  Petit  vases,  Circa 
1790,  from  Hampton  Court 

Xmas    and    Wedding    Gifts    of 
Distinction 

HARRIET   JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Height  3'—",  width  2'  11",  depth  1'  4%" 

No.  341.  A  most  attractive  and 
charming  Commode,  Adams 
style,  with  hand  painted  decora- 
tion in  center  panel  inspired  by 
the  designs  of  the  Neo-Classic 
period. 

High  class  reproductions  of 

English,    Italian,    French 

and  Dutch  masterpieces 

of  all  periods. 

App]y  for  catalogues  to 

BOTHE  &  EHRMANN 
J.  W.  MUELLER  A.  G. 

Art  cabinetmakers 

V.,  Schlossgasse  14 

VIENNA  (Austria) 


Italian  anb  is>panis(l)  SUnttqueS 

Marble  &  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 


<3co.  JH.  jfunfe 

802  Lexington  Sbcnue 

neat  65nj  Street 

iHeto  JJorfc 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


Pair  of  Spanish  chairs  in  the  Chippendale  style  and  an  early  18th  Century 
console  table  and  mirror  in  walnut  and  gilt.  Courtesy  New  York  Galleries 


THAT  Oriental  influence  so 
characteristic  of  Spanish 
crafts  in  the  earlier  history 
of  that  country  gradually  gave 
place  to  those  imported  from  other 
European  countries,  after  the  end 
of  the  17th  Century.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  furniture, 
which  in  the  18th 
Century  began  to 
assume  the  con- 
temporary shapes 
and  forms  of 
France  and  of 
England.  The  in- 
spiration derived 
from  the  English 
designs  is  appar- 
ent in  the  group 
shown  here  from 

the  New  York  Galleries.  The  chairs 
have  the  interlaced  pierced  back- 
splats  typical  of  Chippendale,  and 
the  cabriole  legs,  if  somewhat  more 
robust  than  the  English,  are  none 
the  less  copied  from  the  styles  of 
that  country.  The  console  table  also 
shows  the  same  influence  though 
the  elaborate  frieze  is  rather  typical 
of  Spanish  traditions  than  of  the 


English.  The  beautiful  mirror 
above  the  table  is  carved  with  a 
canopy  of  drapery  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  the  frame  being  gilded 
and  painted. 

With  the  revival  of  the  custom 
of  drinking  afternoon  tea,  many 
excellent  examples  of  early  English 


Late  Georgian  English  tea  set  by  Charles  Houghton  1788- 
1794.  Courtesy  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

tea  services  have  found  their  way 
to  America.  But,  when  these  are 
described  as  "early",  it  does  not 
mean  that  complete  sets,  compris- 
ing three  or  more  pieces  en  suite 
and  dating  from  the  time  of  George 
III,  are  obtainable.  It  was  not  until 
that  period  that  the  tea  services  as 
we  now  know  them,  came  into  gen- 
eral use.  Of  the  many  different 
styles,  the  more  graceful  are 
those  inspired  by  the  Neo- 
Classic  designs  of  Robert 
Adam  and  though  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  a  set  im- 
ported by  J.  E.  Caldwell  & 
Co.  represents  the  plainer  type, 
it  shows  the  Classic  influence 
in  the  vase  shape  of  each  of 
the  pieces.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  graceful  curve  of  the 
body  of  the  teapot  is  continued 
in  the  duck-neck  spout  as  well 
Spanish  silver  inkstand  with  unique  tray  as  in  the  shape  of  the  handle. 
made   in    1750.   Courtesy    Crichton    &    Co.     Very  few  pieces  of  old   Span- 
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Archi- 
tectural 
Decor- 
ations 


ORAM  MOFFET  LTD. 

730  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Circle  7307 


,,-:.,^ 


Direct  importations  and  low  ren- 
tal enable  me  to  offer  authentic 
objects   at   moderate   prices. 

Antique  Marble  6?  Stone  Ar- 
chitectural  Pieces,  Wrought  Irons, 
Furniture,    Panels   &   Decorative 
Paintings. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  St.  NEW  YORK 

(East  of  Lexington  Are.) 


Worth  the  Trip 
to     Washington 


ST.  MATTHEW  GALLERY 
FOREIGN   ANTIQUES 

(Formerly  Guerin,  Inc.) 

1741  R.  I.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Illustrations  of  Pieces  on  request 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


HOUR   SUMMERS 
INSTEAD    OF    FOUR    SEASONS 


Mark  Twain  said  that  for  years  everybody  has  been  com- 
plaining about  the  weather,  but  nobody  has  ever  done 
anything  about  it!   .   .   . 

But  times  have  changed  .  .  .  Nowadays  every  man 
can  be  his  own  weatherman. 

With  American  Radiator  Heating,  you  can  tune  in  on 
Summer  in  the  fury  of  the  blast!  .  .  .  Substitute  the  cheer 
of  Summer  Warmth  for  the  chill  of  Winter  Weather — 
banish  the  perils  of  cold  rooms — safeguard  life  in  seasons 
inimical  to  health — solve  the  problem  of  heating  with 
such  efficiency  and  economy  as  no  old-fashioned  heater 
knows  anything  about! 

Let's  do  something  about  the  weather! 

And  don't  worry  about  the  cost! 

The  total  cost  is  small,  and  the  long-term  payments 
are  negligible! 

V  V  V 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  family  than  modern  plumbing  fixtures.   And  you  may 


In  the  "All  American"  heating  plant  each  part  is  designed  for  perfect 
AMFPIfANv      HFAI       teamwork.  It  comprises:  an  "Ideal'   Boiler     American     Radiators  and 
[ylLKIlrtPlY      L/LrtL     Accessories  (Airid  Air  Valves,  In-Airid   Air  Valves,  Arco  Packless 
MORS  *-*  iBoiLERS     Valves),  Hotcoil,  Kolflash  or  Excelso  Water  Heater. 


1~\  Radiators 


AMERICAN  o   STANDARD 
RADIATOR  &  SANITARY 

CORPORATION 

40  west  40th  street 

New  York 

show  rooms  in  all  principal  cities 


The  Heating  and  Plumb- 
ing Finance  Corporation, 
subsidiary  of  the  American 
Radiatorand  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation,  af- 
fords the  best  facilities  for 
the  purchase,  by  conve- 
nient payments,  of  the 
products  of  this  organi- 
zation. 


£\7  PLUMBING  FIXTURES       jg  l 


**  are  made  in  T'ang  Red,  Orchid  of  Vincennes, 
I  Copenhagen  Blue,  I  voire  de  Medici,  St.  Por- 
re  Brown,  Rose  du  Barry,  Ionian  Black,  Clair 
une  Blue,  Ming  Green  and  Meissen  White. 


have  a  perfectly  appointed  bathroom,  even  a  beautiful 
bathroom,  for  less  than  you  may  have  imagined. 

There  are  "Standard"  bathroom  groups,  including  lav- 
atory, bath  and  water  closet,  for  $98,  $127,  $157,  $232,  and 
up  to  special  quotations  for  exclusive  designs  with  hand- 
crafted fittings.  These  prices  are  exclusive  of  installation 
cost.  All  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures,  including  the  most 
inexpensive  designs,  are  available  in  each  of  nine  colors 
as  well  as  white. 

"<$T.attdaT»d"  Lavatories  and  Baths  have  an  unusual 
beauty  of  line  and  proportion.  "Standard"  Water  Closets 
are  of  advanced  design  and  more  hygienic.  Faucets  are 
made  with  the  patented  "Re-nu"  feature. 

The  full  cost  of  any  group  you  select,  including  your 
plumbing  contractor's  charge  for  installation,  may  be 
divided  into  small  monthly  payments.  Visit  a  "Standard" 
Showroom  to  learn  the  full  details  of  this  plan  and  see  the 
new  designs  and  colors. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  &  STANDARD  SANITARY  CORPORATION 
40-42  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


N.S.G.  1-30 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  RECEIVING: 
O  Interesting  book,  "Ideal  Heating." 
D  Interesting  book  with  illustrations  in  color, 'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home. 

□  Particulars  of  your  convenient  payment  plan,  bv  which  my  home  may  be  equipped 
with  American  Radiator  Heat  for  approximately  $75  a  room. 

The  fuel  I  plan  to  use:        □  Coal        □  Coke        □  Oil        □  Gas 

□  Information  on  The  Arco  Vacuum  Cleaner. 


My  name  is — 
My  address  is- 
City 


Stave 


i 


ki 


rom  a  wnisper 
to  a  brass  band 


SCREEN-GRID   RADIOLAS 

—  built  by  the  RCA  engineers 
who  created  Screen-Grid  Radio 


RCA  Screen-Gnd  Radiolas  in  all  models  give  you  the  superb 
tone  and  realism  that  have  made  Radiolas  a  synonym  of  radio 
perfection  Why?  Because  they  are  built  by  the  RCA  experts 
who  created  screen  grid  and  gave  it  to  the  radio  industry, 

Screen-Grid  Radiolas  are  not  an  experiment.  Years  were 
spent  in  the  RCA  research  laboratories  perfecting  the  Screen- 
Grid  Radiotrons  and  the  special  screen-grid  circuit  which 
made  screen-grid  rad;o  possible  RCA  engineers  then  designed 
a  screen-grid  set  in  which  interfering  foreign  noises  were  elim- 
inated without  dulling  the  high 
and  low  notes,  and  narrowing 
the  musical  range. 

Tone  quality  — fast  essential  of 
fine  radio  —  need  not  be  sacrificed 
to  gain  the  great  advantages  of 
screen-grid.  Without  tone  quality 


Look  for  and  insist  tifon 
the  famous  RCA  trade-mark 

this  advanced  type  of  high-power  radio  is  only  a  makeshift. 
When  you  buy  a  Screen-Grid  Radiola  you  get  super-power 
screen -grid  performance  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect  it  — 
plus  all  the  qualities  of  fine  radio  reception  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  famous  RCA  trade -mark. 

RCA  RADIOLA  46  —  The  acknowledged  leader  in  screen-grid  "all-electric" 
radio.  A  cabinet  model  with  built-in  RCA  electro-dynamic  reproducer. 
$  1  j  o  (less  Radiotrons).  r     ,  "  f 

RCA  Screen-Grid  Radio  also  in  Radiola  44 — a  compact  and  beautiful 
table  mod'l.  $75  {less  Radiotrons). 

*     »     » 
For  those  who  wish  music  from  the  air  or  record,  RCA  presents  Screen- 
Grid  Radiola  47,  the  all-electric  combination  of  Screen-Grid  Radio  and 
Phonograph   $275  (less  Radtotroiisj. 


RC/%   RADIOIA 

MADE  BY         THE         MAKERS  OF  THE         RADIOTROM 

RADIOLA        DIVISION         RADIO-VICTOR        CORPORATION         OF        AMERICA 
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Small  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet  decorated 
niili    Oriental    figures    and    scenery. 

Courtesy  Schmitt  Bros. 

ish  silver  reach  America,  so  that 
the  inkstand  or  standish  recently 
brought  here 
by    Crichton 

&  Co.  is  of 
unusual  in- 
terest. It  has 
the  canoe 
shaped  stand 
withapierced 
Her  y  , 
otherwise  it 
is  severely 
simple  in 
form.  There 
are  three 
cylindrical 
silver  boxes, 
one  being  the 

inkholder,  another  for  the  quill 
pens  and  the  center  one  the  wafer 
box,  above  which  is  a  bell,  the  bell 
serving   for   a   cover   to   the   box 


though  intended  as  a  means  of 
summoning  a  servant  when  a  letter 
was  ready  to  be  dispatched.  It  is 
one  of  the  regrets  known  to  collec- 
tors of  early  European  silver  that 
there  is  such  a  dearth  of  examples 
to  represent  the  art  of  the  Spanish 
silversmiths.  Although,  as  would 
be  natural  in  view  of  the  former 
wealth  of  Spain,  large  quantities  of 
silver  were  wrought  there,  that 
country  later  experienced  enor- 
mous losses  of  these  treasures.  So 
great  in  fact  that  little  or  nothing 
remains  even  of  the  great  amount 
of  Royal  silver  made  for  the  palaces 
at  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

No  article  offers  a  finer  medium 
as  a  spot  of  color  in  a  room  than 
a  piece  of  finely  lacquered  furni- 
ture. Nor  need  it  necessarily  be  one 
of  the  reds,  yellows  or  other  bright- 
er ground  tones;  black  lacquer  is 
equally  suitable  because  of  the 
quaint  decorative  panels  which  the 
Oriental  mind  conceived  and  added 
in  gilt  to  the  black.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  Oriental  work  is 
illustrated  here  in  the  small  cabinet 
from  Schmitt  Bros.  The  skill  of  the 
artist  is  plainly  shown  in  the  small 
figures  and  scenery  of  the  lower 
cupboard  doors  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  ornamental  canopy  above. 


Staffordshire   dogs   and   interesting   examples   of  silver  resist 
and  pink  lustre.  Courtesy  Lans 

The    architectural    buildings    are 
also  depicted  with  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  the  artistry  ex- 
hibits the  more  advanced  technique 
of    the    Eastern    lacquer 
work,  when  compared  to 
those     executed     in     the 
European  countries. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  old  pottery 
figures  and  like  objects, 
enjoy  the  advantage  of 
collecting  examples  and 
placing  them  in  different 
rooms  of  our  homes  as 
decorations.  These  pottery 
pieces  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  more  elaborate 
porcelain  and  were  the 
work  of  the  smaller  fac- 
tories in  Staffordshire. 
The  figures  made  by  the 
less  skilful  craftsmen  are 


French  provincial  ladder-hack  settee  with  rush 

seat,     similar     to     the     American     wagon-seats, 

Courtesy  Helen  Pascal 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

& 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 


Weekly  shipments 
present  an  ever 
changing  display  of 
Antiques. 


A  Grouping  of  17th  Century  Tuscan  Antiques:  a  settee  covered  in  red 

damask,  a  pair  of  wrought  iron  torcheres  and  an  oil  rendering  of  a  member 

of  the  Lorcna  family. 

jfvhnn  Muidcttl 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1  1009-11  E.  8th  Street 

FLORENCE,  ITALY  LOS  ANGELES 


lour 


ENG1ISH  ANTIQUES 
direct  from  ENGLAND 
OLD  "WORLD  GALLERIES- 

65. DUKE  STREET.CROSVENORSQ 


LONDON. W.I 


COLLECTORS  or  those  fur- 
nishing in  Old  En- 
glish or  Duncan  Phyfe 
Furniture  are  invited  to 
become  registered  with 
us,  so  that  they  may  be 
sent  from  month  to 
month,  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs with  full  par- 
ticulars   of    interesting 

,                                       ,  Simple  dining  room    furmshedTin    guaranteed    genuine  an- 

mpppa  96        thpV  arP         an.  tiqucs.  Sanii.    Includes  G  Queen  Anne   tfpindleback  chair?,  a 

pieCeS  dS          lllCy  dlC         df  „„,„„,    Wel>h    dresser.    Queen    Anne   Oak    D-cnded     Table. 

J  1    „  _„  All  over   100   years  old.   including   packing,   freight  and  de- 

qUireU  bV  US.  livcrv.  New  York.  Boston  or  Philadelphia  about  $55. 

u  J  Illustrated   Catalogue   and    Guide,    sent   on    re- 

ceipt  of    14    cent    U.    S.    A.    stamp,   contains: 

(1)     60  pages.   180  photographs: 
1T7«        »....,.»  rr^.        tn*>        l^nvlnr*         r^nn  (*)      ^'HUph'te   price   list   With  photOSt 

We      arrange      fOr      bOXing,      COn-  (;t)      Suggestions    as    to    furnishing,    colour  schemes,   etc..   of 

sular  invoices  and  declarations  (4)  -uiT,',!  iSeimid  H,nt,B"rrb"  h.  Stanley  Barrett  «- 

of  antiquity,  freight,  insurance  Vi^iSt'^l^,-^^ ttr^ 

and  delivery  to  your  door  at  £SHS"?"d  how  t0  mako  ""   "c'camng   *'"""- 

lowest  rates.   Antiques   admit-  <„!   °HinW^«AJtic,uS?lnd on Faked Furniture." 

ted    duty     free     tO     the     U.     S.     A.  (7)      tist'of    Dates    and    Periods    relating  to    Old    English 

Furniture. 

Old  World  Galleries  coupon  a.  d.  1-30 

zzt:  T\    1       c»  '    1   enclose    14   cent   U.    S.    stamp   for  above 

65  Duke  Street  j   catalogue. 

Grosvenor  Sq.  London,  W.  1.       1   Kam« 

J     Address 
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HE  ANTIQUE  GALLERIE 


Embroidered  pictures  of   birds  creating   de- 
lightful  reminiscences   of   bygone    days   and 
charm  to  this  Drawing  Room  Group  after  the 
manner  of  Sheraton  and  Hcpplewhite. 


Decorative  an- 
tique fabricsand 
trimmings  of  all 
periods  for  all 
purposes. 


^Renaissance  Brocatelle  in  a 
blue  design  on  gold  ground  was 
used  to  cover  this  handsome  utili- 
ty box.  Studded  with  brass  nail 
heads  and  lined  with  cherry 
wood.  Size  13"  x  9"  x  V>U" 
—Price  $60.00. 


Others  in  antique  Brocades,  Velvets, 

Tapestries  and  Damas\s, 

$50.00  up. 

OLD    ARTS 

G.  O.  NIDDRIE 

753  Madison  Ave.,  at  65th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


remarkably  appropriate  to  rooms 
in  the  manner  of  early  American 
homes  especially  on  the  mantel 
shelf  over  an  open  fireplace.  Grace- 
ful greyhounds  and  woolly  poodles 
similar  to  those  illustrated  from 
Lans,  are  among  the  many  types 
of  dogs  still  obtainable,  for  the 
Staffordshire  potter,  like  the  York- 
shire miner,  regarded  his  dog  as  of 
superior  importance  to  any  othef. 
member  of  his  "family". 

It  is  often  remarked  that  a  like- 
ness exists  between  certain  articles 
of  early  American  furniture  and 
those  which  are  finding  their  way 
here  from  provincial  France.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  here  in 
the  three  chair-back  settee  with  the 
rush  seat,  imported  by  Helen  Pas- 
cal. This  is  in  every  way  like  the 
old  wagon  seat  which  to  the  early 
settlers  was  a  comfortable  seat 
when  driving  to  a  neighbouring 
town  and  when  they  returned  home 
was  lifted  into  the  house.  Both  are 
of  the  simplest  construction  and 
both  are  equally  appropriate  in  any 
room  furnished  in  the  Colonial  style. 
All    English    early    18th    Century 


An  early  18th  Century  hoop-back 
chair  ivilh  plain  vase  splat  and 
cabriole    legs.    Courtesy   Needham 

retains  the  hoop-back  as  well  as  the 
plain  vase  splat  of  the  Queen  Anne 
reign  while  the  cabriole  legs  are  un- 
usually well  fashioned  and  carved. 
It  has  the  shaped  lift-out  seat  fitted 
into  a  deep  frame,  the  claw-and- 


Early  Italian   refectory  table,   the  top   being  of  one   piece   of 
walnut    over    twelve    feet    long.    Courtesy    L.    G.    Pacciarella 


furniture  demonstrates  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  former  straight 
forms  and  the  coming  of  the  more 
graceful  curves,  but  none  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  chairs.  The 
one  illustrated  from  the  shop  of 
William  Needham  allows  us  to  see 
the  finer  shapes  of  that  period.  It 

One  of  the  end  trestles  to  the  Italian 
table  shown  above 


ball  feet  being  of  the  type  with  the 
bold  knuckle  claw. 

A  walnut  table  with  a  top  more 
than  twelve  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide  is  rarely  seen  today.  We  saw 
one  in  the  shop  of  Luigi  G.  Pac- 
ciarella and  he  allowed  us  to  have 
the  photograph  which  is  repro- 
duced here.  It  was  recently  brought 
from  Italy  and  exemplifies  the 
sturdy  if  simple  construction  of 
early  Italian  furniture.  It  also  re- 
veals that  there  was  no  dearth  of 
walnut  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
the  stretcher  extending  between  the 
two  trestle  supports  as  well  as  the 
trestles  and  floor  rests  all  being  of 
that  now  rare  wood.  Two  views 
of  this  table  are  shown  and  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  one  of  the  full 
length  that  the  under  edge  of  the 
too  and  of  the  stretcher  are  beveled. 
The  diners  sat  on  this  side,  the 
table  being  placed  parallel  to  a  wall 
and  benches  between  table  and  wall. 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 


ALL  COUNTRIES 


ALL   PERIODS 


No.  459C  BIEDERMEIER  BUFFET— XIX 
Century.  This  beautifully  proportioned  Buf- 
fet is  built  of  finely  figured  Walnut  veneer. 
It  has  a  total  height  of  57",  the  body  is  41" 
wide,  20y2"  deep  and  39 "  high.  Price— $180. 
Dealers  apply  for  discount. 


n 


No.  3845  LOVE  SEAT— upholstered  in  do- 
mestic antique  Gold  Velvet.  It  is  56"  wide, 
35"  deep  and  38"  to  top  of  back  with  back 
pillows  extending  about  6"  higher.  Price  as 
shown— $385;  price  in  muslin— $240.  Dealers 
apply  for  discount. 


33     EAST    47TH    ST, 

at  Madison  Avenue      New  York 


FURNITURE  CO.1 


NEWYORK 


Living  Room   •    Bed  Room  •    Dining  Room 

Odd  Chairs   •    Cabinets   •    Tables 

and  other  occasional  pleces 

EXQUISITE  creations  of  original  design  fashioned  by 
master  craftsmen reproductions  of  the  best  in 

Ola    ana    New   VV  orfd    motifs all    priced    more 

reasonably  than  their  intrinsic  value.  A  complete 
Presentation  in  each  of  our  several  showrooms  af- 
fords  trie   dealer   and   decorator   an   opportunity   to 

choose  sefectively 'furniture  for  every  room  in  tne 

house. 

you  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  offerings  in 
these  ShoXvrooms . . .  purchases  may  be  subsequently 
arranged  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


NEW  YORK 

216    East   45th   Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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252-248  North  Eleventh  Street 

CHICAGO 
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New  Hampshire  Avenue 
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Hare  star  sapphires   of  corn-flower  blue,  fascinating  in   their  ever- changing  char 
lhe  pieces  illustrated  show  delightful  presentation  of  these  fine  gems. 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 
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Period 

Reproductions 

for 

Intimate 

Rooms 


f  I  VHE  beauty  and  graciousness  that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
in  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  is  suggested  by  the 
illustrated  page  of  our  catalogue.  The  suite  shown  is  of 
Venetian  design,  hand-carved  and  hand-decorated  in  green 
and  parchment  shades.   It  is  typical  of  the  distinction   and 


charm  that  Grosfeld  furniture  embodies  whether  it  be  exact 
and  authentic  copies  of  old  pieces  or  modern  designs. 

The  Albert  Grosfeld,  Inc.,  catalogue  contains  a  description 
of  their  unique  assortment  of  copies  of  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  English  furniture  reproductions.  It  will  be  sent  to 
any   recognized   dealer   or  decorator  on   request. 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 
1244  North  Clark  Street 


Albert  (Srostfelb,  3nc- 

801-803  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


mm^s^^sm 


A  gay,  hand-blocked 
Luncheon 
Set 


M, 


THE  SET 

consists  of  1 
scarf,  8  doilies 
and  8  napkins 

$32.50 


m 


,  ■■■»  i    £?< 

-  %mm 


*Colors  are 

guaranteed 

absolutely 

fast. 


kOSSE'S  newest 
importation  offers 
bright  nosegays  of 
wild  flowers,  in  nat- 
ural colors^,  upon  a 
ground  of  especially 
fine  linen. 

Gladdeningadrab 
winter  day  in  town, 
or  reflecting  the 
cheering  warmth  of 
southern  sunshine, 
this  set  will  heighten 
the  success  of  many 
a  January  luncheon. 


MOSSF 


J  A  N 

■  m 

75C 

I    FIFTH 

INC. 

AVENUE 

1930 

NEW     y  O 

R  K    C  1  Ty 

■.•■  ~o 

SAN 

FRANCISCO-478   POST  ST. 

*l^t-l    IAi 

1*1  «* 

IN    1 

INhNS 

Hand  tufted,  knotted 
and  tapestry  rugs. 
Picture  shows  one  of 
the  Alpujarra  vari- 
ety. 


OPANISH  rugs  and  floor  coverings  of  all  kinds.  Illustration 
.shows  ,i  modern  reproduction  of  an  Alpujarra  Rug. 

Spanish  tiles  both  mural  and  floor,  also  all  kinds  of  ceramic 
decorations  such  as  hand  painted  pictures,  corbels,  pinnacles, 
etc.  Colored  scale  projects  made  by  Spanish  experts  will  be 
furnished  to  responsible  architects  and  decorators. 

Spanish    furniture,   lighting  fixtures, 
floor  ana   large   pieces    \\ntery,   etc. 

IF  IT  COMES  FROM  SPAIN  WE  HAVE  IT. 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 

MADRID 

American  Brancli 

UNITED  SPANISH  CRAFTSMEN,  Inc. 

Phone   Vandcrbilt  0082 

340  East  44th  Street  New  York  City 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
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The  designer  who  from  fine 
woods  and  rich  fabrics  pro' 
duces  a  lovely  interior,  has 
created  beauty  just  as  the  com- 
poser creates  the  beauty  of 
music  from  notes  of  the  dia- 
tonic  scale.  The  decorator  at- 
tains his  harmony  by  symmetry 
of  line  and  mass;  his  melody 
is  beauty  of  tone  and  color. 
The  music  of  a  beautiful  room 
sings  in  the  memory  and  tinc- 
tures with  its  charm  the  life 
that    passes   within   its    walls. 


THE  fine  Bedroom  and  Boudoir  furniture  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Gal' 
leries  of  the  Decorators  Furniture  Co.,  in  New  York  City,  has  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  giving  Interior  Decorators  the  opportunity  to  secure  that 
graceful  charm  and  exquisite  beauty  for  which  they  are  constantly  striving  and 
which  is  so  elusive. 

Architects,  Interior  Decorators,  dealers  and  their  clients,  are  invited  to  view 
this  exhibit  and  see  the  fine  decorative  possibilities  that  this  furniture  affords. 


Qecorators  Furniture  (So.,  inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New    lork 
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Venice  Through  American  Eyes 


St.    Mark's,    Venice,    etching    by    Frank    Duveneck,    American     artist,    born    in    Covington,    Kentucky    (1848-1919),    pupil    in 

Munich    of    Chase,    Shirlaw    and    other    Americans.    He    worked  and  taught  in  France  and  Italy,  then  settled  in  Cincinnati. 

Famous    for    his    masterful    portraiture    and    technical  skill.   Courtesy  M.   Knoedler  &   Co. 
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There  Are  Artist  World-Travelers 

Their  Eternal  Search  for  Beauty — Its  Inspiration  on  Every 
Trail   Travel  Regulates  Imagination  by  Reality 


By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


WE  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
devilish  temptation — not  to 
write  about  the  world  at  all: 
but  to  dwell  on  the  talented  travelers 
•whose  art  adorns  these  pages.  Hav- 
ing been  cuffed  and  cussed  in 
American  and  foreign  studios  in  our 
sketchy  youth,  we  harbor  a  constant 
inclination  to  acclaim  the  works  of 
American  artists,  dead  and  alive. 
While  it  may  be  trite  to  say  that 
many  living  American  artist 
dead — it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  the 
American  public  seems  to  prefer 
them  dead — if  we  are  to  discover  the 
public's  intention  toward  pictorial 
art  by  its  neglect  of  the  arti>t. 

Some  day  all  America  will  awaken 
to  the  practical  fact  that  art,  in  its 
broadest  aspect  and  sanest  expres- 
sion, is  as  essential  to  human  life  as 
its  direst  necessity  from  day  to  day. 
The  artist  with  a  rational  talent  will 
then  find  honor,  thrift  and  popular- 
ity even  in  his  own  country. 

The  artists  whose  etchings  illus- 
trate our  travel  editorial,  would  not, 
but  for  their  habits  of  travel,  have 
produced  the  number,  nor  the  high 
quality,  of  works  accredited  to  them. 
It  is  a  constant  desire  to  view  other 
lands  and  study  other  peoples  that 
makes  every  enterprising  artist  an 
eager  traveler — an  ardent  collector 
of  the  world's  scenic  interest  and 
beauty. 

It  is  all  too  seldom  that  we  see  a 
copper  plate  proof  of  Duveneck,  or 
of  Canaletto — the  latter's  print  a 
very  rare  item  of  his  art.  Frank 
Duveneck,  whose  beautiful  etching  of  St. 
Marks,  in  Venice,  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue  of  the  magazine,  has  long  been 
enshrined  amongst  the  greatest  painters 
America  has  produced.  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
in  Munich  of  Chase,  Dannat,  Shirlaw,  Rein- 
hardt,  Smedley  and  Post  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  of  the  last  century.  In  the  present 
appraisal  of  American  art,  Duveneck  ranks 
high  among  his  confreres  in  the  character 
and  permanence  of  his  fame. 

Canaletto,  the  Latin,  as  Duveneck  the 
Southron  of  Dutch  origin,  had  an  individual 
view  of  the  Venice  of  his  time  (1697-1768) 
and  cared  not  for  the  views  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  was  what  was  within  Canaletto 
as  much  as  that  which  he  saw  on  his  travels, 
that  found  its  minute  expression  upon  his 
highly-detailed  plates.  This  extremely  rare 
Canaletto  proof  is  something  new,  almost 
startling,  in  a  department  devoted  to  the  art 


A  window  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  etching  by  Paul  Geissler,  living 
German  artist.  Courtesy  Denks  Galleries 


of  travel  and  the  agile  arts  of  sophisticated 
travelers.  Nevertheless,  but  for  their  inces- 
sant travels,  their  intense  curiosity  of  what 
was  hiding  just  over  the  horizon,  these  pro- 
lific men  of  the  creative  life  would  not  have 
bequeathed  to  posterity  some  of  history's 
sublimest  records. 

Next  to  the  artist  himself,  we  should  ap- 
praise and  praise  the  men  of  the  material 
world  who  guide  the  work  of  an  artist  to  its 
aesthetic  appreciation  and  commercial  value. 
Qualified  and  discriminating  art  and  antique 
dealers  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  vision  com- 
mensurate with  opportunity,  deserve  much 
from  the  public  for  promoting  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  works  of  genius — genius  that 
but  for  the  perceptive  faculty  and  exploita- 
tion of  such  dealers  may  have  remained  in 
darkness  and  obscurity. 

The  Alamo,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
Bernhardt  Wall,  is  the  work  of  one  of  human 


nature's  richest  endowments — a  man 
of  many  talents,  impeccably  ex- 
pressed in  every  medium — but  first 
of  all  in  his  ruling  passion,  the  subtle 
color  and  nuance  of  the  copper  plate. 
Mr.  Wall,  an  officer  in  the  World 
War,  an  inveterate  traveler  in  the 
fashion  of  the  trail-maker,  a  man  of 
tremendous  energy;  with  an  open 
eye,  heart  and  hospitality,  does  some 
rare  things  with  his  skillful  etching 
needle  in  a  tiny,  cluttered  etcherie, 
huddled  snugly  beside  the  road  that 
meanders  through  the  little  art-in- 
spired village  of  Lime  Rock,  in  the 
Litchfield  Hills  of  Northwestern 
Connecticut.  Wall  not  only  etches 
many  individual  plates — but  also  all 
the  illustrations,  type  text,  head  and 
tail  pieces  and  every  other  imprinted 
part  of  a  magazine  for  art  connois- 
seurs. Every  little  while  he  etches 
the  text  and  illustrations  of  beautiful 
books,  for  private  circulation,  which 
his  affluent  and  aesthetic  patrons  the 
world  over  commission  him  to  exe- 
cute. His  artistic  endeavors  are  alto- 
gether unique. 

Alfred  Hutty's  graceful  composi- 
tion of  wind-warped  trees,  of  gossips 
and  donkeys  of  equal  intelligence 
and  art  values,  indicates  what  the 
traveler  frequently  comes  upon  in 
the  Old  World,  in  Italy,  France  and 
Spain,  on  the  Island  of  Capri,  in  the 
rugged  hills  of  Corsica,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  places.  Mr.  Hutty  is  a 
humorist,  else  why  should  he  face  us 
with  the  most  intellectual  end  of  his 
genre  in  this  charming  study  of  a 
bucolic  country? 

Modern  New  York  architectural  art,  un- 
like its  rabid  confederate,  ultra-modern  pic- 
torial art,  is  impressing  all  the  world  with  its 
frank  and  simplified  beauty,  its  frugal  utility. 
We  shall  presently  be  known  as  a  city  of  a 
thousand  luminous  towers,  from  whose 
gleaming  evening  eyes  modern  New  York 
appears  as  a  weirdly-jeweled  mirage.  Already 
the  aesthetic  thought  of  America  and  Europe 
is  focussing  itself  upon  these  phenomenal 
structures — forty,  sixty,  eighty  stories  high. 
Travelers  from  abroad  return  to  their  low, 
squat  homes  and  business  buildings  with 
amazing  tales  of  our  aerial  city  life,  its  daring 
and  stupendous  architectural  forms. 

William  F.  Matthews,  for  many  years  a 
pictorial  historiographer  of  old  New  York, 
an  exceedingly  versatile  artist,  now  finds  him- 
self in  the  thrall  of  this  modern  architectural 
addiction.  It  inspires  him  constantly,  as  one 
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tower  after  another  arises  to  intensify  our 
astonishment.  In  this,  our  heavenward  flight 
with  steel  and  stone,  American  and  Canadian 
structural  genius  stands  alone  in  its  amazing 
achievements.  That  our  most  distinguished 
etchers  are  lending  their  talents  to  its  pic- 
torial record,  should  be  gratifying  to  the 
legitimate  pride  of  American  art  in  its  com- 
prehensive aspect. 

John  Taylor  Arms,  purist  of  line  and  mas- 
ter of  textural  qualities,  is  an  American 
etcher  of  a  sensitive,  exceedingly  expressive 
technique — a  violin  virtuoso  of  the  needle, 
point  and  plate.  We  may  comb  the  world  in 
vain  for  his  like  in  the  qualities  peculiar  to 
his  art.  Here,  in  his  proof  of  a  Street  in  Rodez, 
France,  he  reveals 
much  on  a  small,  but 
very  beautiful  plate. 

The  Bridge  at  Char- 
tres,  by  Ernest  D. 
Roth,  A.N.A.,  with 
Chartres'  glorious 
Gothic  Cathedral  in 
the  background,  will 
thrill  all  those  travelers 
who  stand  in  adoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  art 
of  Europe.  A  superb 
composition,  skillfully 
rendered  by  an  Ameri- 
can master  of  the 
brush,  etching-needle, 
pencil  and  pen. 

Eugene  Higgins, 
N.A.,  famous  for  his 
intensely  human  mas- 
terpieces of  homely  life 
in  the  simpler  civiliza- 
tions of  the  world,  con- 
tributes a  scene  of  Life 
in  the  Claddagh,  Gal- 

Gossips,  etching  by  Al- 
fred Hutty,  American 
painter-etcher,  whose 
frequent  travel  inspires 
his  art.  Courtesy  Fred- 
erick Keppel  and  Co. 


way,  Ireland,  after  he  and  his  talented  wife, 
Anita  Rio,  the  opera  singer,  had  traveled  and 
sketched  all  over  the  Emerald  Isle.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, among  the  elect  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can painters  and  etchers,  paints  and  etches  in 
a  manner  all  his  own.  There  has  never  been 
another  American  artist  like  him  in  his  pity- 
ing, compassionate  concept  of  lowly  life,  its 
poverty,  heroic  fortitude  and  misery.  His  art 
as  always  brings  us  illumination.  Higgins  the 
man,  the  friend,  the  companion  is  an  invet- 
erate traveler.  He  says:  "What's  the  use  of 

The  Alamo,  Texas,  etching  by  Bernhardt  Wall, 
American  etcher,  noted  for  his  historic  sub- 
jects, portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  etched 
books.  Courtesy  Jane  Wall's  Wrayside  Gallery 


crying  yourself  into  this  world  without 
laughing  yourself  all  over  it  after  you  get 
here?"  Higgins,  a  profound  student  of  the 
underman  in  his  tragic  squalor,  is  yet  le 
penseur  with  a  boyish  smile. 

"Am  Kalsergebirge" — a  village  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  Paul  Aust,  the  Austrian 
etcher,  has  expressed  the  profound  winter 
silence  of  the  hills  of  Austria  long  after 
American  travelers  have  joyously  rambled 
over  them  with  the  inevitable  alpenstock  and 
knapsack. 

The  Mediaeval  bays,  windows,  balconies, 
gables,  towers  and  coppices  of  Nuremberg, 
Germany,  are  a  constant  inspiration  to  the 
student  traveler.  They  remind  him  that  long 
years  ago,  when  time 
was  cheap  and  labor 
abundant,  the  artisan, 
taking  a  loving  interest 
in  his  daily  work, 
wrought  unconsciously 
the  masterpieces  which 
still  sustain  our  admir- 
ation and  esteem.  Paul 
Geissler's  etching  of  a 
Nuremberg  window  is 
characteristic  of  that 
quaint  old  town  of 
Southern  Germany — 
the  romantic  rendez- 
vous of  thousands  of 
music  -  and  -  art  -  loving 
Americans. 

Travel  a  large  part 
of1  ART 

Having  thus  paid  a 
little  homage  to  the 
good  fellows  who  em- 

New  York  Life  Build- 
ing— Madison  Square, 
etching  by  William  F. 
Matthews,  American 
artist,  whose  versatile  ' 
talent  is  frequently  de- 
voted to  the  historic 
structures  of  Neiv  York 
City.  Courtesy  Painters 
and   Sculptors   Society 
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bellish  this  month's  travel  department,  we 
discover  that  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
large  part  which  travel  plays  in  all  convinc- 
ing art.  must,  for  lack  of  space,  await  another 
occasion.  But  the  interest  of  artists  in  travel 
the  world  over  is  undoubtedly  shown  in  the 
etchings  which  appear  on  these  pages. 

The  artist  is  a  particularly  exultant  travel- 
er. His  ability  to  record  his  observations  in 
graphic  line  and  color  intensifies  the  joy  he 
feels  in  every  fresh  scene.  By  his  pictures  he 
also  conveys  his  own  pleasure  to  the  thou- 
sands who  view  his  works.  He  is,  withal,  the 
best  of  the  heralds  in  the  sphere  of  travel. 
Traveling  painters  and  etchers  have  brought 
much  of  the  earth's  beauty  to  the  millions 
whose  circumstances  necessarily  limit  the 
radius  of  their  travels.  In  this  respect,  still 
and  animated  photography  has  also  done  an 
incalculable  service  to  the  social  life  of  our 
time  by  revealing  the  aspect  of  foreign  coun- 


A  Street  in  Rodez,  France,  etching  by  John  Taylor 
Arms,  American  etcher  of  architectural  subjects 
the  world  over.   Courtesy  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

tries,  their  people  and  modes  of  life.  Indeed, 
travel  owes  much  of  its  increasing  popularity 
to  the  endless  array  of  pictures  published  in 
its  exploitation. 

Why  is  existence  a  hell  of  loneliness  for 
some,  while  life  is  a  well  of  happiness  for 
others?  Is  it  because  some  circumambulate 
their  homes,  while  others  circumnavigate  the 
world?  Is  it  because  some  are  solely  inter- 
ested in  self  and  pelf,  while  the  more  liberal 
spirit  of  others  engages  their  interests  and 
activities  in  all  that  promotes  the  life  of  our 
time?  The  answer  to  these  pertinent  inquiries 
is  obvious.  It  need  not  be  orchestrated. 


So    instead 

of  eternally 

hoping   to 

travel  be- 
yond   your 

garden  gate, 

to  see  how 

this     world 

is     made, 

what    it    is 

doing     and 

how  it  does 

it,      simply 

recall    that 

delightful 

bit  of  jest- 
ing philoso- 
phy emitted 

by  dear  old, 

homely 

Josh  Bill- 
ings, of 
a  previ- 
ous gen- 
eration. 
Said 
Josh: 
"Living 

on  hope,  iz  like  living  on  wind,  a  good  way 
tew  git  phull,  but  a  poor  way  tew  git 
phatt." 

On  another  occasion  he  said:  "Hope  iz 
a  hen  that  lays  more  eggs  than  she  kin 
hatch  out."  From  which  those  who  intend 
to  see  this  world  before  the  next  will  infer 
that  wisdom  accompanies  action — not 
inert  hope! 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  rubicund  Eng- 
lish lexicographer,  wit  and  philosopher, 
said  that  "the  use  of  traveling  is  to  regu- 
late imagination  by  reality,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  how  things  maybe,  to  see  them 
as  they  are." 

So  has  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world 
answered  our  question — "Why  are  some 
always  lonely,  while  others  are  perennially 
happy?"  It  is  because  the  first  have  al- 
ways hoped,  while  the  second  have  always 
traveled. 

The  pioneers  in  the  science  of  modern 
travel  fascinate 
us.  They  are  our 
real  poets — all 
men  of  that  pre- 
vision which  has 
made  the  world 
and  set  it  going, 
seeminglyforever. 
In  the  annals 
of  American  ship 
and  rail  develop- 
ment, few  appre- 
ciate the  debt  we 
owe  to  coura- 
geous spirits  like 
Thomas  Cook  and 
Samuel  Cunard 
in  our  early  sea- 
craft  service  and 
in  our  land  traffic 
overthecontinent. 
The  story  of 
the  Britannia, 
the  first  Cunard 
Steamship  that 


Life    in    the    Claddagh,    Ireland,    etching    by 
Eugene   Higgins,  N.   A. — distinguished   Amer- 
ican   painter-etcher    of    loivly    life.    Courtesy 
Babcock  Galleries 

crossed  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores,  is  as  ro- 
mantic as  any  sea  story  ever  written.  The 
amazing  facts  of  Thomas  Cook's  connection 
with  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1867  and  the 
American  touch  imparted  to  his  participation 
in  its  success,  are  practically  unknown  to 
living  Americans  of  today  and  wholly  un- 
known to  those  of  yesterday. 

We  occasionally  come  upon  an  old  his- 
torical narrative  concerning  these  energetic 
travel  pioneers,  the  tang  of  which  is  irre- 
sistibly humorous— viewed  from  present-day 
angles.  Listen  to  this  of  1866-7,  when  that 
little  pink  dynamo,  Tommy  Cook,  of  im- 
mortal tourist  fame,  was  preparing  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  public  for  its  invasion  of 
the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Bridge  of  Chartres, 
etching  by  Ernest 
D.  Roth,  A.N.  A., 
American  painter- 
etcher  of  frequent 
old-world  sketching 
tours.  Courtesy 
Frederick  Keppel 
and  Co. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Via  Mizner 


e  charming  Via  Mizner— a  row  of  tiny  shops  at  Palm  Beach,  with  the   picturesqueness    of   Old   Spain— the   narrow   streets   of   Granada.    Charac- 
teristic also,  are  the  light  stucco  walls,  in  pastel  tints,  topped  with  the  tile  roofs  and  weathered  cypress  woodwork,  and  the  inevitable  cocoanut  tree  with  its 

decorative  tufted  shape  and  play  of  light  and  shade  against  the  stucco  ivalls 
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The  Florida  House 


Mr.  Addison  Mizner,  the  Architect,  Recounts  the  Birth  of  the  New  Florida  Archi- 
tecture at  Palm  Beach  in  an  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Fifth  of  a  series  of  Articles  Entitled:  "The  Modern  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


lison  Mizner,  Architect 

AS  everyone  knows,  Florida  is  the  scene 
f\  of  the  latest  romance  of  American  ex- 
/V,  pansion  on  this  continent.  In  the 
twentieth  century  the  Yankee  conquistadores 
from  the  North  swarmed  South  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  got  there  first 
more  than  four  centuries  ahead  of  them.  In 
Florida  the  new  invaders  performed  wonders 
that  the  Spanish  discoverer  would  never  have 
dreamt  of — save  in  one  respect.  With  his 
names:  ''Land  of  Flowers"  and  'Fountain  of 
Youth,"  old  Ponce  remains 
to-day  the  champion  booster 
of  them  all. 

And  in  one  other  way  the 
new  conquistadores  emulate 
the  old  ones.  They  cast  their 
civilization  in  the  shape  of 
good  architecture.  Further- 
more, at  least  in  Palm 
Beach,  they  set  up  the 
standard  of  "the  mould  of 
fashion  and  the  glass  of 
form.''  This  tradition  of 
fashion,  good  living  and 
architecture  was  established 
at  the  very  beginning  in 
country  houses,  and  -ince  it 
has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude, in  no  small  degree, 
the  new  towns  and  cities 
g  which  have  risen  along  the 
Florida  coast. 

Now,  how  did  a  demand 
for  a  real  architecture  arise 
in  a  pioneer  state?  True, 
the  Yankee  invaders  were 
not  barbarians — they 
wanted  the  best  and  they 
could  afford  it.  But  one 
could  not  expect  them  to 
picture  in  their  own  minds 
the  kind  of  architecture 
that  was  right  for  Florida. 
They  must  have  consulted 
architects  to  make  their 
visions  specific.  It  happened 
that  one  architect  in  partic- 
ular went  to  Palm  Beach 
immediately  after  the  war 
in  the  company  of  the 
Yankee  invaders,  and  this 
architect,  Mr.  Addison 
Mizner,  had  a  hand  in 
Florida's  new  architecture. 

I  sought  Mr.  Mizner 
out  to  hear  from  him  what 
happened  in  Florida.  One  morning  late  in 
September  I  received  word  from  the  office  of 
Arts  &  Decoration  that  the  architect  was 
in  town  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  tele- 
phoned him.  A  jolly,  hearty  voice  greeted  me. 
It  was  also  a  voice  of  unusual  quality  and 
fineness.  "Can  you  come  to  this  hotel?"  he 
asked  me.  "I  am  in  New  York  for  a  few  days 
on  my  way  to  Europe  and  have  much  to  do. 
Isn't  this  heat  terrible!  I  never  felt  anything 
like  this  in  Palm  Beach!  "  I  could  imagine  the 
ghost  of  old  Ponce  smiling  approvingly.  "I 
never  took  much  stock  in  the  idea  that  New 
York  is  an  ideal  summer  resort,"  I  replied. 
"I'll  be  right  over." 

Mr.   Mizner  greeted  me  in  most  kindly 


fashion,  in  which  his  noted  sense  of  humor 
was  evident.  "Say  anything  you  want  for  me. 
I'll  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and 
remember  that  I  am  very  good  at  faking  any- 
thing," he  declared. 

This  gay  remark  seemed,  however,  to  hide 
a  trace  of  anxiety  on  his  part  as  to  just  what 
was  expected  of  him.  I  reassured  him  on  that 
point — nothing  like  an  essay  or  a  lecture  was 
desired,  I  told  him,  but  simply  a  straight- 
forward, spontaneous,  personal  account  of  his 


Mantel  in  the  home  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Satterwhite. 
The  high  ceilings,  massiveness  and  rich  dec- 
orations of  ivalls,  ceilings  and  lighting  fixtures 
embody  the  romance  of  Florida 

views  on  country  house  architecture.  His  view 
would  be  all  the  clearer  and  truer,  for  being 
thus  informal.  He  looked  relieved.  Appar- 
ently there  were  two  things  that  he  wished 
strongly  to  avoid;  one  was  to  be  technical 
and  the  other  was  to  appear  highbrow. 

Then  Mr.  Mizner  said:  "The  first  thing  I 
would  suggest  as  important  in  country  house 
architecture  is  whether  it  is  to  be  a  Ford  or 
a  Buick  or  a  Rolls-Royce.  The  question  is, 
what  have  you  got  under  the  hood?  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  people — "  like  most  good 


Americans  Mr.  Mizner  is  careful  to  speak  in 
percentages — "ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
people  who  drive  cars  don't  know  what  is 
under  the  hood — whether  it  is  a  music  box,  a 
loud-speaker  or  a  Big  Ben  alarm  clock.  They 
know  only  that  the  engineer  and  the  machin- 
ist have  made  it  so  it  will  run  easily. 

"Is  the  machinery  of  your  house  well 
made?  That  is  the  question.  If  the  house  is 
small  the  machinery  is  a  little  nearer  to  you 
and  is  harder  to  handle  and  you  may  hear  it, 
but  it's  got  to  be  perfect.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  you 
whether  you  do  your  laun- 
dry in  a  kitchenette  or 
whether  you  polish  your 
shoes  in  the  kitchen — there 
should  be  a  door  to  shut  out 
the  noise. 

"After  you  have  made 
certain  that  this  machinery 
is  all  right,"  continued  Mr. 
Mizner,  "then  you  can  put 
a  body  on  it — a  Rolls- 
Royce  body  or  a  stock 
body.  Of  course,  a  Ford 
engine  wouldn't  pull  a 
Rolls-Royce  body — there 
must  be  a  balance  between 
engine  and  body.  So  should 
there  be  a  balance  between 
the  service  and  the  size  of 
the  house.  That's  enough  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
think?"  he  queried  humor- 
ously. 

"But  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  kitchen  and 
service  form  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the 
house,"  he  said.  "The  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds 
— particularly  in  the  hot 
months — has  been  over- 
looked in  planning  some 
Palm  Beach  kitchens,  which 
have  been  placed  in  exactly 
the  spot  from  which  the 
winds  blow  all  over  the 
house.  The  minute  you  en- 
ter these  houses  you  know 
exactly  what  they  will  have 
for  the  next  meal.  The 
kitchen  should  be  airy — 
that  is,  if  you  want  the  cook 
to  be  intelligent!  Remem- 
ber that  the  cook's  head  is 
always  being  parboiled  over  the  stove  and 
the  steam  vat — not  very  good  for  the  brains! 
"Now,  one  point  of  house  design  is,  that 
you  must  have  the  utmost  perfection  in  the 
service  and  then  the  instant  you  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pantry  door,  you  should 
enter  into  something  that  is  restful  and 
attractive  and  as  far  away  from  the  mechan- 
ics as  you  can  get.  There  you  want  art. 

"There  should  be  no  mechanics  in  art.  Art 
should  be  a  restful  thing — a  state  of  mind 
where  one  has  forgotten  the  T-square  and  the 
dividers.  Ninety  percent  of  the  beautiful  old 
things  in  Europe  were  done  before  machinery 
was  invented.  In  those  days,  architectural 
forms  were  cut  out  by  hand  and  by  eye. 
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a  cone  over  his  nose  and 
goes  to  work.  If  an  archi- 
tect could  chloroform  his 
client  the  house  would  be 
more  attractive  and  coher- 
ent. Never  in  my  life  have 
I  heard  two  people  tell  a 
story  together  without  in- 
terrupting each  other — un- 
less on  the  stage  after  they 
had  rehearsed  it  for  months. 
Similarly,  if  a  client  would 
give  his  lawyer  all  the  facts, 
tell  the  truth  and  then  let 
the  lawyer  try  the  case,  he 
would  be  doing  the  right 

A  Palm  Beach  mansion, 
with  the  strong  skyline,  de- 
sirable   in    a    flat    country 


Everything  in  a  house  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  harmony  of  restful  pleasing  lines. 

"Outside  of  that,  what  is  there?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Mizner,  and  then  he  gave  me 
the  answer  himself:  "You  can't  acquire  art. 
You  have  to  be  born  an  architect  or  a  sculp- 
tor or  a  painter  or  with  a  voice.  How  can 
anyone  explain  art?" 

"Certainly  that  is  impossible — explain  art 
to  one  born  without  it,"  I  replied.  "But  it  is 
well  for  an  artist  to  point  out  the  results  that 
he  is  aiming  for,  so  that  people  can  co- 
operate with  him." 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  "the  doctor  is  the  only 
professional  man  who  has  the  right  idea.  He 
throws  a  sucker  onto  an  operating  table,  pulls 


This  entrance 
hall  recalls  the 
transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of 
Burgos,  Spain, 
and  its  famous 
stairway 


Garden  vieiv  of 
the  Dillman 
Residence  at 
Palm  Beach. 
Contrast  of  in- 
teresting mass 
of  house  with 
flat  ground 


thing  for  himself." 
"A  client  can't 
have  his  own  way 
in  court,"  I  re- 
marked. "The  rules 
are  all  made  to  favor 
the  lawyer  and,  be- 
sides, the  judge  is 
on  the  lawyer's 
side." 

"Exactly,  exact- 
ly," chuckled  Mr. 
Mizner.  "You  get 
exactly  what  I 
meant.  And,  when 
the  client  is  on  cross- 
examination  the 
lawyer  on  the  other 
side  tears  him  to 
pieces  and  shows 
him  that  he  doesn't 
know  anything. 
But,"  he  added,  "I 
never  have  resented, 
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as  many  architects  do,  a 
client's  saying:  "that  is  one 
of  my  ideas  (or  my  wife's) 
I  had  Addison  Mizner  draw 
it  out  for  me.'  Such  a  re- 
mark, showed  me  that  the 
client  was  satisfied/' 

"Now  tell  me  something 
about  the  development  of 
Florida,  particularly  Palm 
Beach."  I  urged, 

"Florida  in  1918  was  the 
Flagler  hotel,  lemon  yellow 
and  white, — the  Flagler 
colors.  Railroad,  cars,  sta- 

lenice   among   the   Florida 

eocoanut  trees.  The  Barclay 

U  arburton  mansion  on  Lake 

Worth 
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The  Gothic 
dining  room  in 
the  Satlerwhite 
residence,  with 
apse  of  stained 
glass  windows 
at  the  end 


The  horizontal 
character  of 
most  Florida 
architecture  ap- 
pears in  this 
exterior  ol  the 
Sutter  white 
residence 


South  America,,  and  also  in  Central  America, 
when  my  father  was  sent  by  the  government 
as  an  ambassador  on  a  special  mission  to 
straighten  out  the  diplomatic  situation  of  the 
proposed  Nicaraguan  canal. 

"Of  course,  it  was  clear  that  in  Florida  the 
history,  the  romance  and  the  setting  were  all 
Spanish.  Northern  architecture  didn't  regis- 
ter there.  I  couldn't  get  away  from  that  fact. 
There  was  one  New  England  Colonial  house 
that  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  eocoanut 
trees  and  it  was  an  abortion.  In  itself  the 
house  wasn't  bad — it  had  good  simplicity — 
but  in  Florida  it  was  out  of  the  picture,  It 
couldn't  hold  its  own  in  that  strong  color  and 
light,  and,  with  the  eocoanut  trees  hanging 


tions,  hotels!  A  ter- 
rible yellow!  No  one 

had  thought  much 
about  building 
houses  for  them- 
selves— I  mean  the 
newcomers." 

"I  suppose  that 
the  few  people  who 
did  build  followed 
northern  ideas.  That 
mistake  has  done 
great  injury  in  many 
other  parts  of  the 
South,"  I  said. 

"The  worst  in  the 
world,"  he  replied. 
"I  went  to  Florida 
in  1918,  after  prac- 
tising in  New  York. 
I  had  never  done 
anything  Spanish  be- 
fore, although,  as  a 
boy,  I  had  lived  in 
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over    the    front    door,    it    certainly   looked    absurd." 

"It  was  fortunate  that  your  years  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  gave  you  the  needed  experience  for  Florida 
architecture,"  I  remarked. 

"I  based  my  design  largely  on  the  old  architecture 
of  Spain — with  important  modifications  to  meet  Florida 
conditions  and  modern  ways  of  living.  I  studied  the 
architecture  of  Spain  itself,  and  drew  somewhat  on  my 
knowledge  of  Spanish  tropical  America.  Architects  to- 
day try  too  much  to  copy  from  each  other,  instead  of 
absorbing  the  best  of  the  old  world  and  letting  it  run 
out  of  their  pencils.  The  old  art  has  withstood  the 
criticism  of  centuries." 

"Was  there  any  architecture  remaining  from  Spanish 
days  in  Florida,  to  guide  you  in  working  our  your  ideas 
-of  a  Florida  architecture,"  I  asked. 

"Nothing  outside  of  St.  Augustine,  three  hundred 
miles  away  from  Palm  Beach,"  he  replied,  and  con- 
tinued, "so  I  adapted  Spanish  architecture  to  Florida — 
with  color,  lots  of  color.  There  is  a  very  strong  light 
down  there,  reflected  from  the  sands,  and  the  ocean 


Sunshine,  color  and  play  of 
shadow  in  this  charming  ter- 
race of  the  house  of  Mr.  Paul 
Moore,  at  Palm  Beach — Left 


Characteristic  of  Florida  are 
these  stucco  surfaces  with  pic- 
turesquely grouped  large  win- 
dows shaded  by  cocoanut  palms 


Did  Ponce  dcLeonhave     glistens  like  an  opal,  with  pinks, 

a  vision  of  this  exqui-  |j]ues  anc}  greens.  I  used  all  Sorts 
site     scene     when     he         f  {        }  h&  exterior 

namedthecountry  l<  lor-       "*   VaJ^    *- 

ida—the  Land  of  per-  of  my  houses  to  kill  the  glare— 
petual  bloom?  nearly   always   choosing  colors 

light  and  transparent  rather  than  the  more  sombre 
colors  of  the  North." 

"Your  houses  have  a  striking,  rather  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Is  that  your  preference?"  I  asked  Mr.  Miz- 
ner.  "Are  you  an  admirer  of  the  baroque?" 

"I  haven't  used  baroque  because  it  is  overorna- 
.  mented.  The  reason  for  the  effect  you  speak  of  is  that 
Florida  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  You  must  build  with  a 
strong  skyline  to  give  your  building  character.  You 
must  get  effects  with  changes  in  level  of  a  few  feet,  as 
in  the  case  of  gardens  and  terraces.  It  is  the  hardest 
place  in  the  world  to  do  the  picturesque — totally  dif- 
ferent from  Spain  where  there  are  mountainsides  for 
backgrounds  to  buildings,  with  possibilities  of  decided 
changes  in  levels." 

"In  that  case  a  simple  house  is  often  striking  because 
it  makes  a  bold  spot  in  a  big  landscape,"  I  remarked. 

"But  in  a  flat  site,  a  house  must  have  stronger  in- 
terest than  where  it  is  a  spot  against  a  big  landscape 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Antique  English  Furniture- 
History  and  Character 

The  Distinctive  Charm  of  Chippendale's  Designs  Is 

Discussed  in  this  Article,  the  Third  of  a 

Series  by  R.  Goodwin-Smith 


Its 


IN  our  wide,  convenient,  and  extraordi- 
narily inaccurate  furniture  nomenclature, 
"Chippendale"  is  as  loose  a  term  as 
''Jacobean,"  or  "Queen  Anne."  "Chippen- 
dale," indeed,  is  popularly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  regarding  any  light  mahog- 
any furniture  that  reflects  the  Chippendale 
tradition. 

So  do  not  think  that  Chippendale  made 
every  "Chippendale"  piece  you  see!   Do 
not  even  imagine  that  he  designed 
it.  Writers  shamelessly  disregard 
the  contemporary  designers;  Man- 
waring,  Ince,  Mayhew,  and  Lock, 
who,  with  Chippendale  himself,  freely 
copied  one  another's  inspiration;  even, 
one  is  lead  to  suspect,  interchanging 
templates  and  mouldings. 

Nevertheless,  English  "rococo"  fur- 
niture, so  distinct  from  the  Conti- 
nental work,  did  owe  its  intensely 
individual  charm  largely  to  that  single 
gifted  man,  Thomas  Chippendale. 

The  little-known  carver,  Chippen- 
dale, only  turned  seriously  to  cabinet- 
making  in  1735: — yet,  by  1754,  the 
publication  of  his  "The  Gentleman  and  Cabi- 
net-makers' Director" — with  its  astounding 
wealth  of  furniture  designs,  drawn  in  still 

J  (Tv  fine  Chippendale  mantel  from  an  old 
room  nt  Gainaboro,  England.  The  carving  is 
particularly     delicate    and    lovely.    Courtesy 

tt'hitr    illorn  &  Co. 


more  astounding  lack  of  perspective — was 
influencing  even  European  and  Colonial  de- 
signers. Successful  introduction  of  a  new  type 

Settee  of  old  Chinese  Chippendale  mahogany, 
upholstered  in  old  yellow  damask.  This  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  old  settees  made  about  1770.  Cour- 
tesy Louis  Joseph 


of  furniture  has  invariably  an  aftermath  of 
styles  borrowing  lines  from  the  new  design. 
Chippendale  kept  well  in  the  general  wave 
of  European  Rococo,  ransacking  the  ideas 
of  Portugal,  France,  and  Flanders,  and  spe- 
cially blending  the  French  Rococo  shell  and 
scroll  with  our  old  rapidly- 
declining  Queen  Anne  style 
that  he  originally  learned  as 
a  youth.  Other  sources  of  his 
research  gave  us  what  we 
know  as  "Gothic  Chippen- 
dale'' and  the  real 
"Chinese  Chippen- 
dale." Do  not  con- 
demn Chippendale's 
sagecribbing.Hehad 
realised,  as  we  mod- 
erns are  realising, 
that  complete  origi- 
nality is  a  fantastic 
impossibility.  One 
can  conceive  no  line, 
no  thought,  that  has 
not  already,  in  some 
measure,  occurred  to 
men  long  before. 
The  most  one  may 
achieve  is  a  success- 
ful building  on  tra- 
ditional and  contem- 
porary ideas. 

Adams  borrowed, 
Hepplewhite  bor- 
rowed, Sheraton 
borrowed;  all  the 
famous  craftsmen 
borrowed.  Indeed, 
the  ablest  of  the  craftsmen 
have  neither  despised  other 
countries  nor  other  crafts- 
men. They  cannot  do  so,  and 
remain  able  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  successful  are  al- 
ways those  who    like  Chip- 


One   of  the  rare   old  secretaries   which   have 

come  down  to  us  from  the  Chippendale  period. 

Courtesy  White  Allom  &  Co. 

pendale,  are  not  too  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  foreigner,  the  rival,  and  learn,  learn, 
learn.  These  alone  are  the  men  in  whom 
commonsense  is  truly  common. 

Chippendale,  for  all  his  conceit,  yet  knew 
the  actual,  practical  value  of  humility;  not 
merely  as  a  Christian  virtue,  but  as  a  sound 
business  principle.  One  humbles  oneself  that 
one  may  triumph. 

He  knew  that  if  one  strikes  out  inde- 
pendently, to  begin  all  over  again,  one  will 
travel  no  further  than  one's  forefathers;  but 


There 

table 

eenth 


is   exquisite   beauty    in   this   Chinese   Chippendale 
of  old  San  Domingo  mahogany,  made  in  the  Eight- 
Century.  The  fretting  on  the  underform  is  unique 
in   design.   Courtesy   Louis   Joseph 

if  one  begins  where  they  left  off,  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  glorious  lengths 
one  may  not  travel;  no  limits  to  the  prog- 
ress that  may  be  achieved  in  his  work. 
That  is  why  our  young,  modern,  brilliant 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Decorated  Enamelled  Boxes, 

Old  and  New 

Facsimiles  of  These  Attractive  Pieces  of  Various  Sizes  Are  Being 

Reproduced  by  Skilled  Artists  and  Painted  with  the  Same 

Delicacy  We  Admire  in  the  Originals 


;■ 


By  DOUGLAS  NORRIS 


Three    interesting    French    boxes 
the  centre  one  being  the  work  of 
Julian    Alaterre,    Paris,    1771, 
and  set  with  a  miniature  of 
Comtesse  de  Catellan.  Cour- 
tesy Harriet  Johnson 


MUCH  that  is 
beautiful  in 
the  arts  and 
crafts,  we  owe  to  the 
foibles  and  vanities 
of  human  nature.  The 
splendid  silver  toilet 
services  which  graced 
my  lady's  dressing 
table  in  the  long  ago; 
the  dainty  miniature 
paintings  in  bejewelled 
frames,  once  worn  by 
ladies  as  lockets;  the 
numerous  forms  of  per- 
fume holders;  and  the 
many  types  of  enam- 
elled boxes  for  patches, 
snuff,  souvenirs  of  balls, 
as  well  as  for  almost  in- 
numerable other  pur- 
poses, all  these  are 
directly     traceable     to 

the   vanity   of   the    fashionable   dilettantes   of 
the  period  in  which  they  appeared.  Nor  is  the 
artistry  and  craftsmanship  displayed  by  the 
decorated  enamelled  boxes  surpassed  by  any 
other   earlier   art;    an   art   which,   with   many 
others,  has  known  a  revival  in  recent  years  and 
which  is  repeated  today  with  all  the  old-time  skill. 
Naturally  the  modern   artists  are   guided  by  the 
boxes  which  were  made  in  the  times  of  the  French 
Louis  and   the   English    Georgian   periods;    and  while 
perhaps  we  are  not 
now    indulging    in 
the  same  free  use 
of     precious     and 
semi-precious 
stones,  the  present- 
day    boxes    are 
equally    attractive 
and  certainly  more 
moderate  in  price. 
Also    the    modern 
artisan  is  not  limit- 
ing himself  to  the 
smaller  sizes  but  is 
employing  the  en- 
amel and  the  deli- 
cate   and    colorful 
decorations  with 
larger     boxes      of 
various  shapes.  So 
that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible  to   obtain    a 
graceful   oval   box 
painted  with   tiny 
bouquets  of   flow- 
ers, the  enamel  be- 
ing    also     applied 

Gilt  metal  jewel 
box,  enamel  top 
with  painted  min- 
iature, after  tin- 
style  of  the  French 
Louis  period 
By  courtesy  of 
Ovington's 


French   18th   Century   box   enam- 
elled   and    painted    with    rustic 
rural   scene;    the   costumes    of 
those      romantic      days      are 
done   in  rich  colors.  Cour- 
tesy Metropolitan  Museum 


Examples  of  early  En- 
glish enamelled  bibe- 
lots, showing  a  lack  of 
the  fine  French  techni- 
que in  the  painted  dec- 
orations. Courtesy  Law, 
F oulsham  and  Cole 


on  the  inside  and  the 
inside  of  the  lid  deco- 
rated with,  possibly, 
some  pastoral  or  other 
attractive  scene. 

Such    as    these    are 
particularly  suitable  as 
jewel  boxes  on  a  dress- 
ing    table,     to    which 
they  bring  a  touch  of 
happy  color;    or  they 
can    be   used   to   hold 
confections.  Others  are 
made    of   a   size   suit- 
able for  cigarettes  and 
in  these  days  when  the 
ladies    indulge    in    Lady    Nicotine,    enamelled 
cigarette   boxes   are    in    fairly   general   use   in 
boudoirs,  bedrooms,  as  Well  as  in  other  rooms 
furnished  in  the  lighter  manner.  From  a  deco- 
rative aspect,  any  one   of  these  larger   boxes- 
is  an  addition  to  a  console  or  other  side  table 
on  which  a  few  ornaments  are  placed,  and  if  the 
smaller  ones  might  not  offer  all  the  same  practical 
uses,    they    are    equally    interesting    for    the    same 
purpose  and  often  add  just  the  note  of  color  needed. 

But  the  smaller 
ones  are  neverthe- 
less useful.  What 
could  be  more  suit- 
able as  a  stamp 
box  on  a  small 
desk  of  the  Shera- 
ton style;  or  as  a 
ring  box  on  a  dress- 
ing table,  while  any 
one  of  them  offers 
an  attractive  case 
for  the  ubiquitous 
powder  puff.  Then 
there  is  the  other 
flatter  type  some 
of  which  are  large 
enough  to  hold  a 
few  cigarettes 
while  others  may 
still  carry  out  their 
original  purpose  for 
which  they  were 
first  made,  namely 
as  a  case  for  visit- 
ing cards.  Nor  in 
speaking  of  the 
various  uses  to 
which  individual 
boxes  may  be  put, 
must  we  overlook 
the  value  of  a  num- 
ber of  them  placed 
in    different    parts 
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of  a  room  on  tables  or  the  tops  of  desks. 
That  they  are  being  utilized  in  this  way  as 
colorful  decoration  and  that  the  selection  of 
suitable  examples  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  older  boxes,  is  proof  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  modern  artist  is  reproducing  the 
work  of  by-gone  ages.  Many  women  are,  to- 
day, collecting  these   20th   Century  works, 


I  nusttal  shaped  French  box  with 
painted   miniature.   Courtesy 
Metropolitan  Museum 

knowing  well   that   they 
offer  the  same  aesthetic 
qualities    as    those    we 
speak    of    as    antique. 
And    from    their    initial 
interest  in  the  new  they 
gather  that   which  causes 
them  to  study  the  old,  in 
order  to  compare  the  work- 
manship  of   the   one    period 
with    that    of    another   age 

Octagonal  jewel  casket  of  enamel  and  gilt  orm 

miniature   inset   in   lid.   Courtesy  Ovin 


Enamelled  cigarette  box 
decorated  with  scrolls 
and  a  carved  jade  in- 
set in  the  lid.  Courtesy 
J  ictor  A.  Picard&Co. 


Box  enamelled  with 
cornelian  colored  en- 
amel on  feet  made 
from  carnelians,  by 
Rebecca     Cauman 


It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
same  elaboration  is  as  often 
present  with  the  modern 
boxes  as  that  found  with  the 
earlier  pieces  made  for  kings 
and  queens  and  other  noble 
people.  We  do  not  today  ex- 
pect to  find  a  miniature 
painted  by  some  prominent 
portraitist  and  surrounded 
by  diamonds  on  the  lid  of  an 
enamel  box,  but  we  can  and 
do  find  all  the  same  fine 
coloring  as  that  which  makes 
the  old  ones  so  alluring.  Why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  re- 
Copper  box  decorated  blue  and 
green  enamel  with  ma- 
rine scene  also  in 
color ful  en- 
amel. Cour- 
tesy Cauman 


olu   with   painted 
ton's 


produce  what  has  been 
known  two  centuries 
ago?  Science  has  not 
retrogressed  nor  has 
the  modern  artist  be- 
come devoid  of  all  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of 
color  pigments  and  the 
portraying  of  beautiful 
objects  through  the 
medium  of  his  brush. 
As  it  always  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  possession  to 
be  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  any  art  to  which 
we  may  be  particularly 
attracted,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  briefly  sketch 
that  of  the  enamelists. 
In  addition  to  the  deco- 
rated or  painted  enamels 
with  which  we  are  dealing 
there  are  several  other  proc- 
esses, but  these  do  not,  at 


No  difficulty  was  experienced  when  the 
enamel  was  applied  to  thicker  metal  but 
when  the  thin  was  used  the  decoration  inva- 
riably fell  off.  Then  one  of  the  workmen 
thought  of  the  idea  of  applying  the  enamel 

A  French  enamel  box  ivith  lid  decorated  by  a 
scene  copied  from  the   18th  Century  painters 
of  the  piquantly  playful  Boucher  school.  Cour- 
tesy  B.  Altman   &  Co. 


on  both  sides  of  the  thinner  metal  and  that 
solved  the  problem.  All  this  earlier  work  and 
its  resultant  discoveries  we  owe  to  the  Ital- 
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French   carnet    de    bal   of 

gold  enamel  and  decorated 

with     miniature    painting 

by  Boucher 


English  enamel  box  of  the  18th  Century.  Courtesy 
Metropolitan  Museum 


the  present,  concern  us.  The 
application  of  enamel  to 
metal  has  been  known  for 
many  ages  past  but  it  was 
some  time  after  it  was  first 
discovered  that  the  workers 
were  able  to  make  the 
enamel  adhere  permanently 
to  the  thin  metal  pieces 
such  as  are  used  for  the  la- 
ter and  present-day  boxes. 


ians,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  process  and  the 
later  beautifully  deco- 
rated pieces  were  pro- 
duced by  the  French. 
The  latter  enamelled 
the  plates  with  a  coat 
of  white,  the  back, 
though  often  of  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  being  of 
(Cont.  on  page  86) 
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Southampton  Home  of  Varied  Beauty 

Not  Joseph's  Coat  of  Famous  Biblical  Days  Was  Ever  More  Brilliant, 

More  Varied,  More  Joyous  in  Decoration,  than  the  Interior  of  the 

Recently  Completed  House  of  Mrs.  and  John  W.  Riser,  Jr. 


r 


Elsie  Sloan  Farley,  Decorator 

COURAGE— that  is  the  keynote  of 
house  decoration  today — courage  to 
be  comfortable,  courage  to  be  original, 
to  be  flippant,  to  be  beautiful!  The  most 
successful  homes  today  evince  a  fearless  in- 
dividuality; and  the  unique  problem  is 
welding  together  the  owner's  wishes  and  the 
decorator's  taste.  Nothing  else  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Relations  no  longer  advise, 
nor  do  the  neighbors  break  through  and 
criticise.  One  day  they  are  invited  to  tea 
in  a  beautiful,  perfectly  organized  house,  and 
that  is  the  first  they  know  about  it. 

In  the  most  luxurious  of  all  ages  and  most 
luxurious  of  all  lands,  houses  are  furnished 
and  fitted  almost  exclusively  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  living.  The  Vic- 
torian house,  with  a 
neat  little  reception 
room,  a  spacious  draw- 
ing room  and  a  red 
library  was  considered 
quite  adequate  for  all 
the  then  permitted 
home  joys.  And  as  I 
look  back  upon  that 
strained  and  stilted 
period  in  art  and  social 
life,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  was  adjusted 
to  the  joy  of  living, 
either  the  spirit  or  the 
mind  or  the  body.  So- 
ciety was  hypocritical 
and  men  and  women 
filled  their  lives  in  to 
make-believe.  They 
tip-toed  around  the 
edge  of  moral  prob- 
lems, and  women  wore 
hoop  skirts  around 
their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies. 

Today  we  just  in- 
tend to  be  happy  and 
comfortable  and  to 
make  the  most  of  every 
available  play  hour.  We 
are  indeed  the  play 
people  of  the  Western 
world.  I  do  not  know 
how  intelligently  we 
play  or  how  construc- 
tively, but  those  among 
us  with  large  incomes 
and  large  homes  cer- 
tainly play  uninter- 
ruptedly and  uninter- 
mittantly.  And  our 
homes  are  planned  to 
make  the  environment 
of  playing  as  enchant- 
ing and  as  inspiring  as 
it  can  possibly  be.  In- 
stead of  the  i  done  with  wood-brown 
furniture  and  moss  green  fittings,  with  nature 
introducing  a  plaintive  color  note  into  other- 
wise stark  and  sombre  surroundings,  our 
houses  today  are  intended  to  look  the  way 
we  feel  about  life,  and  even  to  intensify  the 

per- 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

meate  every  phase  of  American  existence. 

The  Kiser  house  has  been  planned  in  this 
spirit  of  beautiful,  fascinating  playing.  There 
are  rooms  for  dancing  and  rooms  for  games, 
and  all  of  the  house,  from  the  brilliant  hall- 
way to  the  bedrooms  and  bathrooms,  is  done 
with  a  radiant  charm  that  has  not  been  ex- 
celled in  any  of  the  delightfully  joyous  Long 
Island  houses  that  have  come  to  my  attention. 

Having  achieved  that  air  of  individual 
beauty  through  delightful  freshness  of  color, 
Mrs.    Farley  has   shown   us   how,   happily, 


Living  room  of  great  charm  ivith  its  grey-green 
tvalls,  18th  Century  furniture  and  Adam  fire- 
place, in  the  home  of  Mrs.  and  John  W .  Kiser  Jr. 
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feeling  of  joie  dc  vivre  that  seems  to 


given  the  requisite  taste,  the  modern  color 
note  can  be  sounded  together  with  models 
of  antique  furniture  that  were  designed  and 
executed  centuries  ago.  She  has  used  with 
pale  green  gauze  and  bright  green  damask, 
with  orange  floors  and  cherry  taffeta  seats, 
yellow  chairs  and  sealing-wax  red  draperies, 


Hiss  &  Weeks,  Architects 

an  18th  Century  Adam  table,  a  fine  Sheraton 
sideboard,  an  old  French  console,  Chippen- 
dale wallpaper  in  apricot,  blue  and  green. 
Of  course,  such  a  combination  and  har- 
monizing of  furnishings  and  fittings  in  differ- 
ent periods  far  removed  would  be  impossible 
without  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
antiques  arid  of  the  fundamental  quality  of 
the  new  movement  in  art  and  decoration. 
This  house  never  for  a  moment  expresses 
even,  a  hint  of  the  modernistic  mode.  There 
are  no  skyscraper  bookcases,  or  chaise 
longues  that  languish  on  the  floor,  or  tables 
that  one  must  indeed  bend  low  to  use.  Every- 
thing in  this  house,  old  and  new,  is  for  the 
comfort  of  the  owners  and  guests;  to  charm 
the  spirit,  the  mind, 
and  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  body. 

I  do  not  here,  for 
one  moment,  mean  to 
disparage  the  finer 
phases  of  modernistic 
art.  I  am  immensely 
interested  in  all  its 
development,  and  de- 
lighted to  find  that 
today  it  is,  here  in 
America,  at  least,  leav- 
ing behind  all  eccen- 
tricities and  coming 
through  with  fine  sim- 
plicity, intelligent 
purpose  and  great  love- 
liness of  color.  But,  for 
a  time,  it  did  hesitate 
on  the  border  of  the 
eccentric  and  seemed 
to  be  intended  to  sur- 
prise rather  than  to 
comfort  and  please. 

But  whatever  its 
purpose,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  scheme 
of  decoration  that  Mrs. 
Farley  has  employed  in 
the  Kiser  home,  except 
in  so  much  as  I  feel 
that  she  has  most  read- 
ily responded  to  all 
that  was  fresh  and  gay 
and  alluring  in  the 
modern  movement. 
Such  brightness  of 
color  as  she  has  used  in 
the  Kiser  house  would 
not  have  occurred  to 
any  of  us  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  and 
so,  even  in  the  beauti- 
fying of  such  a  home 
as  the  one  we  are  de- 
scribing, the  influence 
of  the  modernistic 
movement  has  permeated  and  has  made  it- 
self felt  in  a  fresher  attitude  toward  form  and 
color  and  its  relationship  to  a  genuine  beauty 
than  existed  say,  possibly,  even  ten  years  ago. 
The  entrance  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kiser  prepares  one  for  the  striking  beauty, 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Above — One  view  of  the  library  in  the  Kiser  home,  with 
a  glimpse  of  tin-  hull  through  the  open  Georgian  doorway. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  room  is  an  oval  inset 
of  shelves  to  hold  books  and  small  ornamental  objects 


Below — Second  view  of  the  library,  showing  Swedish 
knotty  pine  walls  and  luxuriously  upholstered  chairs 
around  the  fireplace.  The  mantelpiece  is  of  black  marble 
richly  veined  with  gold,  with  a  portrait  set  in  panels  above 
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Dining  room,  brilliant  in  tone,  in  the  Kiser  home,  with 
lemon  yelloiv  ivalls,  tete  de  negre  carpet  and  sealing-wax 
red  window  draperies.  The  old  Sheraton  chairs  are  up- 
holstered with  yellow  damask,  an  enchanting  ensemble 


Game  room,  with  its  Chinese  chippendale  wallpaper,  its 
many  comfortable  chairs  and  a  marble  topped  backgam- 
mon table.  This  room  is  equipped  for  playing  every  sort 
of  modern  game,  and  can  be  transformed  into  a  ballroom 
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Among  the  New  Books! 

Some  Selections  from  the  Deluge  of  Reading  Matter 

for  the  Winter  Fireside 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  badly  enough  you  will 
some  day  get  more  than  you  want  of 
it.  There  may  be  something  in  that.  When  I 
was  a  boy  in  short  pants,  the  library  in  our 
home  was,  to  say  the  least,  inadequate.  It 
was  a  respectable  one — it  contained,  among 
other  items,  the  Bible,  a  translation  of  Dante, 
illustrated  by  Dore,  and  a  curious,  dilapi- 
dated, water-rotted  "association  copy"'  of 
Parson  Weems's  "The  Life  cf  George  Wash- 
ington with  Curious  Anecdotes  Equally  Hon- 
orable to  Himself  and  Exemplary  to  His 
Young  Generation",  alleged  by  the  man  who 
cave   it   to   my    father    to   be   the   identical 


Above  James  Branch  Cabell,  who  says  that  with 
"I'lit-  Way  of  Ecben,"  published  by  McBride  & 
Co.,  he  is  quitting  the  field  of  literary  production 

Below — This  author,  Thurston  Macauley,  has  just 

had  a  complete  life-story  of  "Donn   Byrne:   Hard 

li\    Irmagh,"  published  by  Century  Co. 


Max  Lief,  above,  has  just  written  a  novel 
of  Broadway  manners,  appropriately  entitled 
"Hangover"   Published   by   Horace   Liveright 

borrowed  book  which  Abraham  Lincoln  left 
in  the  chinks  of  the  log  cabin  and  had  to 
pay  for  by  day  labor  when  a  night's  rain 
damaged  it — but  it  was  a  very  meagre  library 
for  a  book-thirsty  boy.  I  remember  saying 
once,  when  I  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  home  book-shelves  and  those  of  our 


Charles  Moore,  author  of  "Washington,  Past  and 
Present,"  just  published  by  Century  Co.  He 
heads   the   National   Committee   of  Fine   Arts 

neighbors,  that  some  day  I  would  have  a 
library  of  my  own  with  stacks  of  books  in 
it.  My  estimate  of  the  number  of  books  I 
would  require  for  that  future  library  was 
not  a  gluttonous  one.  It  was  about  the  num- 
ber of  books  that  pile  up  on  my  desk  for 
review  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks'  time 


during  the  height  of  the  publishing  season. 
One  gets  overwhelmed  by  these  books. 
Especially  if  one  loves  books  and  finds  read- 
ing to  be  perhaps  the  most  permanent  of 
pleasures.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  calls 
me  up  and  asks  me  if  I  won't,  please,  as  a 
special  favor  try  to  get  my  article  in  not 
less  than  ten  days  after  the  absolute  dead- 
line; and  I,  a  man  suffering  from  a  Puritan 
complex  about  duty  and  word-of-honor, 
promptly  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  promise 
that  by  tomorrow  at  nine  o'clock  sharp  the 
article  will  be  in  his  hands.  Then  poor,  badly- 
paid  postmen  stagger  in  under  a  vast  load 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Kanhaya  Lai  Ganba,  author  of  "Uncle  Sham,"  writ- 
ten as  an  answer  to  "Mother  India."  A  comment- 
ary on  our  morals  published  by  Clarke  Kendall 

Beloiv — Lyle  Saxon,  explorer  of  by-ways  of  South- 
ern history,  tells  a  story  of  "splendor  and  rust"  in 
"Old  Louisiana,"  published  by  Century  Co. 
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The  Graceful  Dining  Room  of  Hepplewhite 

Combining  a  Certain  Formality,  Inspired  by  the  Adam  Neo -Classic  Styles,  with  Modified 
Decoration,  This  Furniture  Has  Remained  Preeminent 


ONCE  restricted  by  the  dictates  of  a 
prevailing  vogue,  the  furnishings  and 
decorations  of  our  rooms  are,  in  this 
age  of  greater  individual  freedom,  directed 
by  that  eclecticism  permitted  by  the  various 
st}des  known  to  our  ancestors.  Today,  our 
architects  and  designers  carry  out  the  per- 
sonal preferences  of  their  clients  and  express 
them  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  in  the 
interior  architecture  and  in  the  woodwork 
and  furniture.  The  personal  predilection  may 
have  sprung  from  the  home  known  to  earlier 
generationsof  the  client's  family;  orit  may 
have  been  inspired  by  some  Old-World 
house  which  he  has  visited  and  come  to 
admire  but  whatever  the  source,  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals to  express  their  personal  tastes 
in  the  homes  which  they  are  to  occupy. 
This  has  been  the  outcome,  largely, 
from  the  broadening  of  our  fields  of  travel 
and  our  subsequent  enlightenment  regard- 
ing the  many  types  of  early  European  archi- 
tecture and  the  traditional  furnishing  of 
the  rooms.  To  this  we  also  owe  the  many 
charming  homes  that  are  bringing  pictur- 
esqueness  to  those  communities  in  which 
more  and  more  families  are  seeking  a  quie- 
tude far  removed  from  the  incessant  roar 
and  the  hurly-burly  of  our  modern  cities. 

Above — Console  table  of  satinwood.  with  finely 
grained  veneer  laid  on  in  panels.  Front  is  dec- 
orated ivith  marquetry  inlay  and  the  top  has 
painted  design.  Courtesy  Robert  W .  Irwin  Co. 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 

But  whether  in  a  country  house  or  in  a 
city  apartment,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
of  the  exercising  of  this  prerogative  to  per- 
sonally influence  and  to  some  extent  direct 
the  style  of  the  home  in  the  making.  This 
reveals  itself  more  in  the  furniture  and  in- 
terior decoration  of  modern  rooms,  because 
they  express  the  desire  preconceived  from 
some  earlier  rooms,  known  to  the  owner 
rather  than  evincing  any  suggestion  of  being 
influenced  by  fashion.  In  other  words,  what 
may  for  the  moment  be  popular  generally 


does  not  necessarily  appeal  to  the  individual. 
So  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  which 
bespeaks  an  unconscious  aspiration  that  the 


surroundings  within  the  home  should  reflect 
the  personality  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

Some  time  ago,  we  visited  a  prominent 
home  in  which  some  six  or  more  distinct 
styles  were  represented  in  the  different  rooms. 
The  library  was  paneled  in  the  manner  of 
Jacobean  England;  the  living  room  offered 
all  that  dignified  comfort  of  the  earlier  18th 
Century  English  furniture;  the  dining  room 
was  Hepplewhite  while  the  French  Louis  XV 
and  XVI  and  the  Queen  Anne  periods  were 
represented  in  the  bedrooms.  Here  we  have 
the  fullest  expression  of  that  eclecticism 
we  have  mentioned,  and  here  too  we  are 
able  to  see  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
utilizing  of  different  styles  in  the  various 
rooms.  Actually  there  is  an  interior  to 
accord  with  any  of  the  varying  moods  to 
which  we  humans  are  prone.  The  somber 
yet  cozy  seclusion  offered  by  the  library; 
the  homelike  atmosphere  emanating  from 
a  convivial  gathering  in  the  living  room; 
the  dignified  formality  of  the  dining  room 
and  the  gay  light  surroundings  of  the 
French  Louis  manner  in  the  bedrooms. 

During  dinner,  the  conversation  re- 
volved around  the  two  outstanding  topics 
of  our  present-day  conversation — old 
beverages  and  old  furniture.  Having  ex- 

Below — Hepplewhite  dining  table  of  the  three- 
section  type,  the  center  part  having  deep  hinged 
leaves.  The  center  can  be  taken  out  and  the  tivo 
ends  used  as  consoles.  Courtesy  Kensington  Co. 
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hausted  the  one  the  other  came 
on  the  tapis  and  our  host  asked 
for  an  opinion  of  the  furniture 
nearest  at  hand,  which  was  in  the 
style  of  Hepplewhite.  The  fact 
that  each  piece  exhibited  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  modern  rep- 
resentatives of  the  18th  Century 
cabinet  makers  opened  up  a  new 
source  of  conversational  topic  and 
one  that  will,  as  time  goes  on,  re- 
ceive more  and  more  attention 
from  those  who  are  intending  to 
furnish  a  dining  room  in  one  of 
the  styles  of  the  English  Georgian 
period.  Our  host  was  not  what  the 
French  would  term  au  fait  in  the 
matter  of  different  furniture  de- 
signs nor  was  he  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit it  in  asking  whether  the 
various  pieces  were  true  to  the 
originals. 

Now  when  one  is  sitting  undis- 
turbed and  concentrated  upon  the 
things  in  a  room,  it  is  a  pleasant 
study  to  carefully  examine  the 
various  minor  features  which  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  one  designer 
from  that  of  another.  In  this  in- 
stance it  was  an  agreeable  pastime 
to  analyse  the  different  articles  of 
furniture  and  in  so  doing  enlight- 
en our  friend  regarding  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  style  which  he  had 
selected;  and  selected  not  be- 
cause he  had  thought  it  "the  thing  to  do" 
but  guided  by  an  inherent  sense  of  what 
constituted  pleasing  outline. 

That  the  designs  of  Hepplewhite  dining 
room  furniture  are  pleasing,  results  from 
their  combining  graceful  curves  with  straight 
lines.  Further,  that  they  have  always  appealed 


Above — Sumner  side- 
board  with  tambour 
front  of  the  arch,  de- 
veloped from  the  Adam 
commodes.  Courtesy 
Cooper-Williams,    Inc. 


Below  —  Hepplewhite 
dining  table,  elaborate- 
ly veneered,  with 
matching  Hepple- 
white chairs.  Courtesy 
Shaw     Furniture      Co. 


to  us  in  America  is  evident  from  the  many 
surviving  works  of  our  late   18th  Century 


cabinet  makers  who  adopted 
this  style  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  important  an  inspiration 
to  present-day  craftsmen  who 
are  making  facsimiles  of  the 
early  originals.  These  later  men 
are,  of  course,  guided  by  com- 
petent designers  who  are  con- 
stantly searching  for  examples 
made  in  the  small  shops  in 
America  and  in  England  more 
than  a  century  ago.  And  no 
effort  is  spared  by  these  present 
designers  to  insure  that  the 
different  pieces  reproduce  even 
the  most  minor  details  dis- 
tinguishing some  particular 
sideboard,  table  or  set  of  chairs. 
For  while  the  drawings  shown 
in  "The  Cabinet-Maker  and 
Upholsterer's  Guide,"  published 
by  George  Hepplewhite  and  his 
associate,  Shearer,  interpret  the 
modified  forms  of  the  Neo- 
Classic  styles  of  the  brothers 
Adam,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  contemporary  crafts- 
men always  followed  them  ex- 
actly. Consequently,  the  earlier 
dining  room  furniture  after  the 
Hepplewhite  style,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  often  dis- 
closes certain  adaptations  which 
express  a  local  tradition  or  one 
that  ispeculiar  tosomeindividual 
craftsman.  This  explains  why  the  present 
school  of  craftsmen  who  obtain  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  Georgian  and  earlier  designs, 
are  careful  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  particular  ex- 
ample. These  designs  as  indicated  in 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Cassoni  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 

Illustrated  with  Rare  Examples  of  Famous  Antique  Italian  Chests.     Twenty-eighth 

of  a  Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 
By  KATHARINE  MORRISON  KAHLE 

Author  of  "An  Outline  of  Period  Furniture" 


THE  iirst  article  of  furniture  demanded 
by  use  was  the  chest.  Ancient  people 
might  lie  upon  the  ground  or  sit  upon 
stones,  but  a  storage  was  needed  for  their  valu- 
ables, be  they  glass  beads  and  skins  or  emer- 
alds  and    rich   brocades   and   embroideries. 

Egyptian  chests 
were  usually  of  wood, 
brilliantly  painted  or 
inlaid  with  ivory, 
metals  or  precious 
stones.  A  chest  was 
used  in  English 
churches  to  hold  the 
huge  bible  and  was 
called  a  Bible  Box. 
The  chest  was  prob- 
ably the  first  article 
of  furniture  to  be  un- 
loaded from  the  May- 
flower. 

The  chest  has  long 
been  connected  with 
established  customs  of 
marriage  and  its  type 
varies  in  different 
countries  and  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  peas- 
ant bride  filled  a 
brilliantly  painted 
coffer  which  became 
the  foremost  article 
of  furniture  in  her 
home. 

From  the  chest 
grew  all  the  other 
furniture  of  the  house- 
hold. The  chest  took 
a  back  and  arms  and 
became  a  cassa  panca, 
the  name  suggesting 
its  origin;  the  chest 
acquired  drawers  and 
became  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  highboy  or 
secretary;  the  chest 
was  moved  to  a  ped- 
estal and  opened  at 
the  side  instead  of  the 
top  and  became  a 
vargueno;  the  chest 
varied  its  size  and 
proportions,     added 


posts  and  a  canopy  and  became  a  bed.  The 
forms  of  certain  chairs  and  tables  are  even 
traced  to  chest  origin. 

But  of  all  the  chests  of  all  the  ages,  not 
excepting  the  beautiful  carved  oak  chests  of 
England  or  the  Gothic  iron-patterned  chests 


of  Spain,  the  Italian  cassone  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. Indeed  the  epitome  of  chest  devel- 
opment was  reached  in  the  cassone  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

These  cassoni  were  marvels  of  workman- 
ship and  were  the  most  lavishly  decorated  of 
all  Italian  furniture. 
They  were  placed  in 
halls,  corridors  or 
along  one  wall  of  the 
salon  where  their  rich- 
ness was  contrasted 
against  the  plain  stuc- 
co wall  or  against  a 
repeat  pattern  of  sten- 
cil or  a  textile  of 
similar  pattern  and 
neutral  coloring. 

A  painting  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice  by 
Giovanni  Mansueti 
shows  a  typical  ar- 
rangement of  a  cas- 
sone on  the  side  wall 
of  the  salon  with  a 
damask  or  brocade 
hung  above  the  cas- 
sone. Other  arrange- 
ments of  cassoni  are 
to  be  seen  today  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
the  Ca'  D'Oro,  and 
other  Italian  collec- 
tions. These  chests 
not  only  had  their 
place  as  articles  of 
furniture  but  also 
were  used  to  preserve 
clothes,  tapestries, 
plate,  and  other  valu- 
ables of  the  house- 
hold. 

Italian  Renaissance 
chests  were  of  three 
general  types,  accord- 
ing to  their  decora- 
tion. Perhaps  the 
finest  cassoni  were 
those  of  carved  wal- 
nut. Scrolls,  foliage, 
the  acanthus  leaf  and 
garlands  of  fruit  and 
flowers    and    human 


Carved  Italian  walnut  cassone  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Alessandri  in  the  cattle  of  Vincigliata.  It  stands  on  clan    feet 


Painting  from  the  academy  in  Venice,  showing  the  use  of  the  cassone  in  an 
Italian   Renaissance  interior  as  an  important   unit   in   furnishing  large  hall 
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figures   stand    out    in   high    relief    upon    these 
cassoni.   Many   times  the  wood  sculptures  on 
these  chests  rival  gothic  wood  carvings.  Yet  it 
is  not  strange,  for  the  well  known  sculptors  of 
the  times,  such  men  as  Donatello,  Bernardino  and 
Canozzo  worked  at  these  chests  with  their  own 
hands.  These  cassoni  are  particularly  noteworthy 
for  their  beauty  of  proportion  and  the  fine  spacing 
of    their   heavy    moldings.    Many    of    them   have 
armorial  bearings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cassoni  are  those 
which  are  enriched  and  decorated  with  paintings. 
These  show  scenes  of  romance  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints  or  from  classical  mythology  or  they  may 
record    historical    events   or    incidents   of    family 
record.  The  colors  used  were  mainly  pure  blues, 
reds,  yellows  and  gold,  so  that  they  sparkled  with 
brilliant  color  when  in  their  original  state.  This  was 
the  most  popular  type  of  Ital- 
ian  marriage   coffer   and   the 
decoration    often    depicted    a 
love   tale    and   was   blazoned 
with  family  armorial  bearings. 
The  panels  of  many  of  these 
chests  have  survived  the  struc- 
ture of  the  chest   itself,  and 
are  cherished  today  as  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  some  of  the 
finest     Renaissance    painters. 
Botticelli,    Andrea   del    Sarto, 
and     Pietro    di     Cosimo    are 
known  to  have  decorated  many 
•ni    and    even    the    great 
Raphael  is  said  to  have  worked 
on  a  cassone  panel. 

Cassoni      decorated      with 
.   because   of   their  com- 
parative  frailty,  arc   fewer  in 
number  in  present  day  collec- 
tions. Sometimes  the  complete 

>ne  is  covered  with  gi 
work    and    again    a    painted 
:        ne  occupies  the  center  and 
the    surrounding    borders    are 
decorated  with  gesso. 

While  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  Italian  cassoni  are  rec- 
tangular, a  wide  diversity  of 
types  may  be  noted.  Some  are 
low.  built  to  sit  upon,  and 
others  are  supported  on  legs, 
usually  lions'  claw-,  and  still 
others  are  raised  on  standards 
high  as  consoles.  Some  cassoni 
are  flat-topped  and  others  have 
a  curving  top,  and  resemble  a 
-arcophagus  in  size  and  shape. 
The  fronts  of  Italian  cassoni 
are  divided  into  from  one  to 
five  well  proportioned  panels. 

Chests  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  home 
for   their  utilitarian   value.  We  have  cedar 


resso    cassone 


A  very  (indent  five-panelled  walnut  Venetian  chest 
of  simple   design,   placed  against  a  rare  tapestry 


lined  closets  to  store  our  furs  and  brocades,  and  vaults  for  our  family 
plate,  but  the  decorative  value  of  the  Italian  cassone  is  just  as  valu- 
able in  the  20th  Century  interior  as  it  was  in  the  Renaissance 


palazzo.  In  fact  one  antique  chest  or  tapestry  or  what  you  will,  is 
asked  to  play  a  much  greater  decorative  part  than  it  did  in  the  old 


painted    panels    depicting    scenes    famous    in    Italian    history 

15th  Century  interiors  where 
priceless  frescoes,  perhaps  by 
one  of  the  greatest  masters, 
topped  a  stenciled  wall,  and  a 
Gothic  tapestry  hung  above 
the  color  jeweled  cassone.  Yet 
with  all  this  superabundance 
of  pattern  and  decoration  the 
proportions  of  the  rooms  were 
so  great  that  over-crowding  or 
confusion  of  decoration  never 
occurred.  A  cassone  was  usually 
given  a  wall  space  of  three  or 
five  times  its  length  and  in 
placing  these  old  cassoni  in  our 
homes  today  we  should  re- 
member that  their  large  pro- 
portions and  rich  decoration 
require  space  so  that  it  may 
have  a  setting  consistent  with 
its  antique  dignity.  Excellent 
instances  of  the  perfect  plac- 
ing of  old  cassoni  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  palazzi  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice,  and  in 
the  French  Chateaux  of  the 
Loire,  while  fine  examples  of 
old  cassoni  are  in  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  and  the 
Cluny  Musee  in  Paris. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  cas- 
soni of  the  painted  or  pastiglia 
decorated  type  has  faded  with 
the  centuries  and  if  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  one 
of    these    painted    cassoni    its 
remaining     color     should     be 
cherished  and  not  drowned  by 
the  modern  color  of  adjacent 
objects.  Where  the  full  beauty 
of  these  old  cassoni  is  allowed 
expression,  we   find   that   vermillion   shines 
forth  from  the  gilt  and  alluring  bits  of  bril- 
liant  color   thrill 
us  as  we  glimpse 
a   few   inches   of 
the     color     that 
once      blossomed 
over     its     entire 
radiant     surface. 
The     widest 
variety   in    the 
painted      decora- 
tion is   found  in 

Florentine  chest 
with  a  painted  pan- 
el, "The  Toast  of 
Saint  Giovanni.'' 
The  armorial  hear- 
ings shoivn  are  par- 
ticularly interesting 

these  cassoni — decorated  to  suit  the  owner's  taste.  We  can  imagine  the 
beauty  of  the  cassoni  which  filled  the  magnificent  apartments, of 
Isabella  D'Este  at  Ferrara  and  again  in  Mantua.  Isabella  s  love  and 
desire  for  the  beautiful  was  always  kindled  into  realization  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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A  Modernistic  House  on  the  Atlantic  Beach 

Smoothly  Flowing  Outlines,  Plain  Surfaces,  Crisp  Angles  and  a  Real  Sense  of  Rhythm  Are  Embodied 
in  this  Interesting  Seaside  Dwelling,  Depicting  a  New  Phase  of  Contemporary  Art 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  PALMER  SHANNON 


w: 


"E  dislike  the  things  we  do  not  understand,"  writes  Paul 
T.  Frankl  in  The  New  Dimensions,  and  it  is  quite  true 
most  of  us  answer  to  the  indictment  when  it  comes  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  modern  art,  in  architecture  if  not  in  decora- 
tion. For,  whether  perversely  or  from  certain  ingrained  convictions 
as  to  historic  tradition,  we  often  fail  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  writer  at  the  same  time  softens  the  impeachment  by  adding, 
"With  greater  knowledge  our  dislikes  vanish.  With  greater  under- 
standing, we  gradually  accept  what  is  going  on  about  us,"  and  we 
delight  in  his  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  in- 
tricacies and  failings  of  the  human  mind. 

That  there  does  exist  a  rather  general  inability 
to  visualize  an  abstract  theory  is  quite  true  and 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  house  design.  Not  all 
prospective  builders,  for  example,  are  able  to  form  a 
mental  concept  of  the  house  that  is  to  be  from  a 
set  of  blue  prints.  Or  the  charm  of  interior  furnish- 
ings from  a  collection  of  samples  as  many  an  archi- 
tect and  decorator  will  vouch  for. 

But  once  these  limitations  in  regard  to  modern 
design  are  erased  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  concrete 
example,  as  in  this  inspiring  beach  house,  designed 
by  Warren  Shepard  Matthews  for  Glendon  Allvine 
at  Long  Beach,  L.  L,  we  suddenly  arrive  at  a  closer 
understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  modernist  and  of 
the  problems  he  is  seeking  to  solve. 

This  vivid  stucco  dwelling,  enlivened  by  black 
slate  coping,  rising  from  the  dunes  and  brilliantly 
silhouetted  against  sea  and  sky  is  surely  the  em- 
bodiment of  this  new  phase  of  contemporary  art. 

Like  a  modernistic  ship  just  setting  out  to  sea,  is 
Glendon  Allvine's  modernistic  home,  on  the  Atlantic 
Beach;  designed  by  Warren  Shepard  Mattheivs,  one 
of  the  first  of  the  all-modern  houses  which  have  been 
built  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 


Warren  Shepard   Matthews,   Architect 

Here,  as  in  the  monumental  sky  scrapers  that  have  given  us  a  new 
city,  is  felt  the  same  elemental  appeal.  The  strength  and  force,  so 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  which  we  have  built  into 
our  business  buildings  and  now  seek  to  embody  in  our  homes,  is 
clearly  apparent. 

The  new  art,  as  the  modernist  visualizes  it,  must  be  an  individual 
expression  of  the  forces  that  surge  around  us  today.  It  means  a 
breaking  away  from  the  convention,  from  old  tradition,  not  in  the 
sense  of  refusing  its  inspiration  but  so  as  not  to  be  led  by  it.  Our 


A   romantic  aspect  of  a   modernistic  house — the   tile  roof 

off  the   upper   lounge   of   the   Allvine   house,   taking   in  a 

magnificent  siveep  of  ocean 

homes,  in  short,  are  to  manifest  efficiency  even  as  a 
smooth  running  machine. 

"The  demand  today,"  explains  Mr.  Matthews,  "is  for 
greater  sense  of  space,  more  of  light  and  freedom;  an 
enhanced  sense  of  orientation  and  location;  a  keener 
feeling  for  perspective  and  proportion,  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  essentials  to  the  exclusion  of  the  things 
that  impede  our  progress.  This  desire  is  further  expanded 
by  our  need  of  economy  of  effort  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  and,  in  the  home,  of  the  immediate  realization  of  the 
age-old  dream  of  banishing  drudgery — human  drudgery. 

"Our  dwellings  must  be  definite  in  form,  simple,  of 
good  proportion,  and  be  placed  with  especial  reference 
to  the  aesthetic  values.  As  to  the  interior,  the  planning 
must  be  simple,  with  the  utmost  economy  of  space  and 
no  more  room  than  is  absolutely  needed.  The  rooms  must 
be  compact,  the  lines  simple  and  harmonious;  and  the 
furniture  must  express  its  function,  not  irrespective  of 
beauty  but  in  spite  of  it." 

A  perfectly  legitimate  curiosity  exists  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  as  to  what  constitutes  a  modernistic  dwelling 
but,  although  we  have  a  general,  if  superficial,  familiarity 
with  the  technique  of  the  modern  sky  scraper,  the  lack 
of  concrete  examples  of  houses  done  in  the  modern  man- 
ner makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  draw  comparisons,  and  the 
tendency  is  apt  to  take  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

Quite  naturally,  the  interpretation  of  what  the  modern 
house  means  to  the  individual  designer  varies  according 
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to  his  own  reaction  to  the  subject. 
But  Mr.  Matthews  who  comes  from 
California  where  the  modern  dwelling 
first  took  root,  has  the  advantage  of 
long  familiarity  with  the  new  form 
of  architecture,  so  his  rendering  of 
it  in  the  Allvine  beach  house  has  for 
us  a  new  significance. 

Due  to  the  admirable  balance  and 
symmetry  of  the  composition,  the 
house  is  deceptive  as  to  the  amount 
and  diversity  of  its  floor  area.  For, 
though  apparently  but  three  stories 

In  the  upper  lounge  is  felt  the  full 
influence  of  modern  art.  The  broken 
planes  and  bold  angles  that  throw 
spectacular  lights  and  shadows,  the 
uell  proportioned  openings,  and  gen 
eral  feeling  of  the  interior  treatment, 
hare  a  definite  sense  of  rhythm.  A 
novel  expression  of  modernistic  dec- 
oration is  to  be  seen  in  the  couch  of 
metal      tithing      and      silver      lacquer 


Upper  view  of  the 
lounge  accentuates 
the  modern  charac- 
teristics. The  stair- 
case is  eliminated 
and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a  couch, 
a  box,  a  bar  and  a 
bookcase,  by  means 
of  which  the  pent- 
house is  reached. 
Snapped  from  the 
pent-house,  the  view 
at  the  left  empha- 
sizes prevailing  ver- 
tical and  horizontal 
lines  of  detail 


the  openings  in  relation  to  the  planes  for 
its  beauty  and  character. 

The  plan  is  unusually  compact.  The  dif- 
ferent levels,  half  a  flight  apart  allow  the 
stairway  to  carry  the  burden  of  movement 
from  room  to  room  and  floor  to  floor.  This, 
as  Mr.  Matthews  points  out,  takes  from  the 
interior  the  static  quality  of  room  by  room 
design  and  makes  the  journey  through  the 
house  one  of  vista,  surprise,  and  movement. 
The  motorist  may  enter  the  two-car  garage 
in  the  basement  directly  off  the  street.  Ad- 
joining the  garage  is  a  fresh  water  shower 
for  the  use  of  bathers  after  their  dip  in  the 
ocean.  And,  since  one  of  the  activities  of 
beach  life  is  to  gather  drift 
wood  for  the  open  fires,  a 
store  room  20  x  10  feet  is 
built  in  back  of  the 
garage  to  hold  wood. 
The  main  entrance 
facing  the  sea  is 
but  a  necessary 
detail  of  the 
design. 
Through 
an  oak 
door 
of 


in  height,  it  boasts  of  eleven  different 
levels,   inclusive  of  the  "decks"  which 
enclosed  in  iron  rails  so  strongly  suggest 
its  being  a  modernistic  ship  about  to  set  out 
to  sea. 

It  could  well  be  that  Mr.  Allvine  who,  as  Pub- 
licity Director  for  the  Fox  Films  Corporation,  and 
so  innured  to  variety  of  scene,  purposely  chose  a  site  _ 
for  his  home  that  offered  the  changeful  aspect  of  this 
site  by  the  sea.  If  so,  he  made  no  mistake  in  his  selection, 
nor  did  Mr.  Matthews  in  designing  this,  the  first  all-modern 
house  east  of  the  Rockies,  fall  short  of  accomplishment  m  sup- 
plving  the  proper  architectural  accompaniment. 

For  he  has  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  in  harmonizing  the  de 
si<m   to   its  surroundings  without   in   the  least   swerving   from  his       extreme  simplicity,  without  a  suggestion  of  historic  ornament, 
modernists  principles   Without  the  aid  of  traditional  ornament,  the       is  had  to  the  hall,  or  the  library,  or  the  lower  lounge,  accord 
design  depends  entirely  on  form  and  the  satisfying  proportions  of  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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Sparkling  Green  and  White  Winter  Gardens 

The  Finer  Estates  Have  at  Least  One  Section  of  Evergreen  Planting,  Where  the  Beauty 

of  Tree  Form  is  Manifested  and  Even  Increased  Through  the  Storms  of  Snow, 

Hail  and  Rain:  First  of  a  Series  of  Practical  Garden  Articles 

By  HUGH  FINDLAlt,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Columbia  University 


Pine 

bor- 
dered 
drive- 
way in 

first 

fall 

of 

snow 
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"The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast,  and  hail  and  rain  does  blaw; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  drifting  forth  the  blinding  sleet  and  snaw: 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  burn  comes  down,  and  roars  frae  bank  to  brae; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest,  and  pass  the  heartless  day." 

Robert  Burns 

ROBERT  BURNS,  the  Scotch  poet,  is  right  in  saying  that  the  day 
is  heartless  when  the  blinding  sleet  and  snow  drive  the  bird  and 
■  beast  to  cover  but  after  a  fall  of  snow  that  powders  the  plume-like 
crest  of  a  pine  or  covers  the  billowy  drifts  of  box  with  snow,  one  finds  the 
day  full  of  heart  as  the  evergreens  support  these  shapeless  white  flowers 
of  winter.  It  may  be  that  the  hoary  frost  which  covers  the  evergreens  early 
in  the  winter  with  crystals,  or  improves  their  green  dress  with  diamonds  and 


Hemlock 
hedge  capped 
with  snow, 
back  of  a 
garden  wall, 
with  a  niche 
for  sculpture. 
Formal  plant- 
ing of  tivo 
b  o  xiv  o  o  d 
and  two  tall 
pyramidal 
Arborvitae 


The  soul  of 
the  North  has 
decorated  the 
while  pine, 
boxtcood.rho- 
dodendron, 
cedar  and  iw 
in  this  ivell 
d  e  S  i  g  n  e  d 
e rer  green 
g  a  r   d  e   n 


pearls  of  exquisite  color,  will  in  some  degree  at  least  satisfy 
our  desire  for  beauty  in  the  garden  during  the  dreary 
winter  months.  We  get  a  new  sense  of  the  loveliness  of  tree 
forms  when  each  graceful  branch  is  delicately  outlined  in 
white.  Nothing  inspires  a  greater  sense  of  the  magic  beauty 
of    winter    than    to    see    the    "hooded    beehives    of    green 
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and  white"  scattered  about  the  garden  or 
nothing  will  startle  our  imagination  more 
than  to  open  our  blinds  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  see  outside  the  way  the  frost  noise- 
lessly has  worked  during  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  like  a  white-fingered  ghost  drap- 
ing  a  misty  veil  over  the  hemlock  and  pine. 
If  we  wish  to  have  an  evergreen  garden, 
we  must  plan  for  the  spring  planting  in 
April  and  May,  or  for  the  summer  plant- 
ing in  August  and  September.  In  select- 
ing   the   site,   one   should   keep    in   mind 
that  the  soil  must  be  free  from  lime  and 
well    drained.    Few   plants   will   survive   if 
water  stands  on   the  surface  soil   for  any 


An  evergreen 
garden  at 
twilight  in 
winter  time 


Where  winter 
snow,  rain 
and  dew  have 
transformed 
an  evergreen 
and  ivy  gar- 
den  into 
forms  of  glit- 
tering spun 
white  glass 


One  of  the 
most  decor- 
ative  ever- 
greenstohold 
its  beauty 
through  the 
ivinter  season 
is  the  well 
formed  Nor- 
iv  ay     spruce 
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great  length  of  time,  as  it  shuts  out  the 
air  from  the  roots  and  plants  soon  sicken 
and  die.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
evergreens. 

Of  course  the  site  will  always  aid  one  in 
deciding  on  the  plan,  but  much  depends 
on  the  desire  and  taste  of  the  owner,  the 
extent  of  space   devoted  to  the  garden 
and  the  power  of  imagination  of  the  de- 
signer, for  there  is  no  end  to  schemes  for 
laying  out  such  a  garden.  Two  require- 
ments seem  certain.  The  first  is  that  the 
garden  should  be  close  to  the  house  and 
seen  from  the  windows — if  possible  from 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Where  win- 
ter beauty 
has  almost 
eclipsed  the 
original  form 
of  the  red 
juniper  in  an 
evergreen  gar- 
den of  the 
North 


The  bright 
needles  of 
the  dwarf 
pine  are 
shown  in  con- 
trast with  the 
blanket  of 
snoiv  w i t  h 
iv  hich  the 
bou  ghs  are 
enfolded 
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Amusing  and  Lovely  Glass  Table  Decorations 

Refreshingly  Novel,  these  Crystal  and  Glass  Ornaments  Add  Interest 

and  Color  to  the  Dining  Table 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LUCY  LAMAR 


Note:  The  search  for  materials  with  which  to 
express  the  modern  feeling — the  desire  to  have 
the  decoration  of  our  homes  joyous  in  color  and 
daring  in  design — has  suddenly  brought  glass  into 
new  importance.  In  delicate  colorings  of  almost 
every  imaginable  hue,  glass  lends  itself  equally 
uell  to  absurdly  whimsical  forms  and  to  more 
formal  decorative  objects. 

"What  shall  I  put  in  the  middle  of  my  dining 
table?"  It  ivas  to  answer  this  old  quest  ion  in  sever- 
al new  and  interesting  ways  that  Miss  Rose  dim- 
ming brought  back  from  Venice  and  Germany 
and  France  a  whole  "animal  kingdom",  and  a 
wealth  of  colorful  fruit  and  flowers,  all  of  glass, 
some  of  which  she  had  designed.  The  tables 
shown  here  were  a  part  of  the  exhibition  of  glass 
table  decorations  shown  recently  at  the  Amer- 
ican  Art   Association,   Anderson    Galleries,   Inc. 


Right  —  A  lovely- 
table  decorated  with 
Louis  XV  figures  of 
cupids  and  garni- 
tures, and  small  Em- 
pire bowls  filled 
tvith  formal  crystal 
bouquets.  The  table 
is  set  with  oldSpode 
plates,  on  a  cover  of 
embroidery  and 
Point  de  Venise. 
The  soft,  almost 
transparent  white- 
ness of  the  small 
French  figures 
seems  to  enhance 
the  rich  coloring 
of  the  china  plates. 
The  background  of 
this  table  is  a  copy 
of  an  old  Chinese 
wallpaper  in  an  elab- 
oratedesign  of  fruit, 
flotvers    and     birds 


Rose  Cumming,  Decorator 


A  b  ov  e — H ungry 
ivhite  polar  bears  of 
Venetian  glass  hotel 
across  a  frozen  lake 
at  each  other  on  this 
mirror-topped  table. 
Crystal  trees  from 
France  grow  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake 
and  a  gossipy 
group  of  four  flap- 
ping penguins  stand 
at  one  side  tvith 
their  very  pink  web- 
bed feet,  glossy 
black  wings  and 
white  breasts.  The 
mirror-top  of  this 
table  was  designed 
for  use  with  these 
polar  decoratiotis  by 
Miss  Cumming,  to 
catch  and  reflect  the 
s h  i m  m ering  Ugh t 
from  thecrystaltrees 
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Left — This  modernistic  table  of  light  colored 
harewood,  inlaid  with  wood  of  darker  tones,  is 
set  with  glass  mirror  mats.  The  ornaments  which 
decorate  it  are  made  of  Venetian  glass  in  blue, 
green  and  ivhite.  Amusing  horses,  with  green 
manes  and  tails,  regard  the  world  about  them 
with  speculative  eyes.  A  great  variety  of  these 
comical  modernistic  animal  figures  are  now  avail- 
able, and  many  of  them  show  the  rare  imagina- 
tion and  sense  of  humor  of  their  designers. 
Bucolic  calves  and  horses,  dogs  and  cats  of  un- 
certain proportions,  and  bulky  elephants,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  wilder  animals,  are  favorite  sub- 
jects. The  cacti  and  other  conventional  plants 
used  on  this  table  are  particularly  designed,  with 
their  gay  pots,  for  use  in  a  modernistic  setting 
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Right — An  old  silver 
Spanish  galleon  in 
full  sail  forms  the 
centerpiece  of  this 
Italian  table,  covered 
with  heavy  lace  and 
set  uith  tall,  silver 
altar  candlesticks.  A 
rich  touch  of  color 
is  added  by  the  bowls 
of  Mattier  blue  porce- 
lain fruit  at  either  end 
of  the  table.  The  tall 
goblets  are  reproduc- 
tions of  old  Italian 
glass,  very  heavy, 
uith  tiny  bubbles 
showing  here  and 
there.  Silver  service 
plates  of  an  early  de- 
sign are  used  most 
appropriately  uith 
these      decorations 
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Left — The  black  trees 
which  surround  this 
Florida  everglade 
table  center  were  de- 
signed by  Miss  dim- 
ming in  Venice.  Their 
glistening  branches 
make  an  interesting 
contrast.  with  the 
vivid  lime-green  croc- 
odiles and  the  slate- 
green  lizards  tvhich 
are  wriggling  gaily 
across  the  mirror 
lake.  The  goblets  and 
candlesticks  are  deep 
green  crystal.  These 
ornaments  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  Sheraton 
table  against  a  back- 
ground of  wallpaper, 
in  which  soft  green 
merges  into  deep  blue 


k 


banks 
mirror 
silver 


Right— This  brilliant 
tropical  table  is  ap- 
propriately (idled 
"The  Marshlands." 
.Along  the  seaweed 
of  two  long 
lakes  are  tall 
glass  storks, 
some  marching  along 
uith  proud  indiffer- 
ence and  others  "fish- 
ing" in  the  lake  with 
their  bills.  Here  and 
there  are  great  glass 
spiders  with  scarlet 
eyes.  The  background 
of  this  table  is  a  set 
of  twenty-four  panels 
of  old  Chinese  wall- 
paper in  tones  of 
gray,  jade,  rose,  and 
yellow.  The  chairs 
are  Queen  Anne  scar- 
let lacquer  upholster- 
ed in  yellow  brocade 
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A  Group  Of  Distinguished  Rooms 

The  Living  Room  and  Dining  Room  of  the  Long  Island   Home  of 
Mr.   Richard  H.  Brown  Are  Shown  on  These  Pages 

Oram  Mnffrtt,  Decorator 


Right — Detail  of  the 
dining  room  in  Mr. 
Brown's  home.  The 
room  is  paneled  in  the 
pure  Georgian  man- 
ner ivith  the  walls 
glazed  in  a  soft  shade 
of  blue  and  the  en- 
richments on  the 
mouldings  gilded  in  a 
pale  antique  finish. 
The  niched  cupboard 
contains  some  old 
English  amber  glass, 
lustre  tcare  and  crown 
derby,  which  adds  ad- 
ditional color  to  the 
room.  The  Copley 
portrait  of  Lord 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  in 
red  military  coat  with 
a  background  of 
blue,  is  very  effective 


Below — Charm  and 
dignity  are  achieved 
in  this  living  room  by 
the  combination  of 
beautiful  old  18th 
Century  walnut  fur- 
niture against  a  back- 
ground of  soft  green 
paneling  in  the  Adam 
manner  (late  18th 
Century).  The  mould- 
ings of  the  paneling 
are  parchment  blue. 
A  davenport  uphol- 
stered in  needlework 
on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, ivith  tables  ar- 
ranged conveniently 
about  it,  balances  the 
two  chairs  opposite, 
harmonized  in  color 
and  design  with  the 
rose  and  tan  draperies 
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Done  in  Classic  Georgian  Manner 

Softly  Tinted  Paneled   Walls  Make  a  Lovely  Background 
For  Fine  Walnut  and  Mahogany  Furniture 


PHOTOGRAPHS   Br  AMEMIYA 


Right— Detail  of  the 

mantel  in  the  living 
room.  The  mantel- 
.  one  of  unusual 
beauty,  it  u  genuine 
antique  of  the  Adam 
period,  imported  from 
London.  Three  sienna 
panels,  enclosed  by  a 
curb,  decorate  the 
hearth.  Effective  »<»• 
has  been  made  of  fine 
portraits  in  the  decor- 
ation <>/  these  rooms, 

and  the  one  above  this 
mantel   it   painted   b\ 

Nathaniel   Dance.   It 

ha*  a  frame  of  beauti- 
ful I  \  ( nr i  <•(/«  ooiI.The 
t  ases,  k  hich  form  the 
onl\  decoration  on  th  u 
classic  mantelpiece, 
are  Derbyshire  Spar 


Below — View  of  the 
dining  room,  showing 
the  simple  beauty  of 
the  carved  mantel,  the 
finely  beaded  mould- 
ing around  the  panel- 
ing, and  the  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  chairs. 
The  draperies  are  a 
soft  blue  and  tan  of  a 
Grinling  Gibbons  de- 
signwhichaccentuates 
the  Georgian  effect. 
The  bronze  figures 
which  decorate  the 
mantel  are  16th  Cen- 
tury Italian  pieces, 
and  came  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  A  large  rug 
is  in  tones  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  draper- 
ies   at    the    windoivs 
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Speaking  of  Art! 


Sculpture  Dominates  the  Galleries  this  Month,  with  Some  Fine  Sporting 
Prints  and  Several  Portrait  Shows 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


A  set  of  hook- 
ends  in  chiseled 
copper,  designed 
and  executed  by 
Heinz  Warneke. 
By  Courtesy 
Milch    Galleries 


a  wealth  of  really  fine  art,  is  the  sculpture 
show  by  Carl  Milles.  And  I  want  to  stop 
here  to  say  that  sculpture  seems  somewhat 
to  be  in  the  lead  on  the  artistic  band-wagon 
in  the  December  shows.  In  addition  to  the 
Carl  Milles  pieces  show,  which  he  brought 
over  from  Sweden,  we  have  that  extraordinary 


"'Dancers,"  sculp- 
ture group  in 
Carl  Milles  gar- 
den, designed 
by  himself.  Cour- 
tesy Fifty-sixth 
Street    Galleries 


THE  Art  Season  in  New 
York  is  once  more  in 
full  swing.  Every  room 
in  every  gallery  is  showing 
something  very  new  or  very 
old.  The  Fall  Academy  has 
opened  and  closed — one  find- 
ing it  the  same,  pleasant  place 
to  meet  friends,  and  also  a 
godsend  to  the  art  critic,  for 
there  is  always  so  much  de- 
serving of  criticism.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  half  true  for 
there  are  inevitable  canvases 
before  which  one  hesitates,  or 
lingers.  One  of  the  latter  is 
Ben  AH  Haggin's  portrait  of  a 
lovely  young  woman,  "Mary". 


"Rue  St.  Vin- 
cent" a  Paris 
scene  by 
JJtrillo.  Cour- 
tesy the  Bal- 
zac Galleries 

I  have  never 
seen  an  art 
dealer's  shop 
in  New  York 
come  into  its 
own  so  abrupt- 
ly as  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Street 
Galleries  . 
Every  room  in 
the  entire 
building  seems 
to  be  in  de- 
mand and  the 
variety  of  ma- 
terial shown  in 
the  first  two 
sets  of  exhibi- 
tions is  ex- 
traordinary. 
Just  at  present 
the  most  im- 
portant show, 
if  one  can 
make  any  in- 
vidiousdistinc- 
tion  in  such 


exhibition  of  Chana  Orloff 's  at 
the  Weyhe  galleries.  Arts  & 
Decoration  had  the  honor  to 
present  Madame  Orloff 's  work 
some  years  ago  before  any  of 
her  sculpture  had  been  shown 
in  this  country.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary work  in  its  strength, 
originality  and  dignity,  in 
spite  of  its  entirely  fresh  point 
of  view.  So  often  today  the 
value  of  a  new  note  in  art  is 
lost  in  a  single  eccentricity, 
but  with  Madame  Orloff,  you 
feel  the  racial  quality  of  her 
work,  her  own  vivid  person- 
ality, a  profound  sense  of  sa- 
tire, as  well  as  technical  skill. 
A  wholly 
different  note 
is  presented  in 
the  wax  figures 
and  carica- 
tures by  Hidal- 
go. This  is  one 
of  the  success- 
ful exhibitions 
at  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Street 
Galleries.  Mr. 
Hidalgo  was 
at  the  show 
when  I  was 
there,  and 
talked  most 
interestinglyof 
the  people  he 
had  modeled. 
And  although 
the  entire  ex- 
hibition was 
very  clever 
and  very  witty 
I  felt  that  it 
was  most  gen- 
uinely signifi- 
cant when  he 
was  inspired 
by  his  own 
people,  such  as 
"El    Peon," 
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Panel,  "The  Dutch  in  tlr- 
Baltic,  lulll  (ciliary,"  in 
the  scries  of  mural  decora- 
tion* an  Commerce  by 
Boardman  Robinson,  de- 
signed  for  Knufnuiiui  De- 
partment Stores.  Courtes) 
of  the  Art  Students'  Lea- 
gue Gallery 

"Juana,"  'Matador"  and 
the  "Virgin  Tehuana." 
Claude  Bragdon  has  right- 
ly expressed  Hidalgo  in  an 
epigram,  "one  who  can 
transfix  a  moment." 

At  the  Ferargil  Galleries 
the  sculpture  of  Jose  de 
eft  is  on  exhibition, 
just  a^  we  go  to  press.  A 
Spaniard  of  Catalan 
parents,  de  Creeft  has 
been  a  leading  spirit  in 
modern  art  movements  in 
France  as  well  as  in  his 

"The     Orchid."    sculpture. 

l>\    Jo<e  de   Creeft.   (.our- 

tew  Ferargil  Galleries 


own  country. 
He  has  done 
one  very  im- 
portant   war 
memorial  and 
also     the     garden 
decoration     for     an     entire 
estate    in    Majorca,    which 
necessitated     the     designing 
of    two    hundred    pieces    of 
sculpture.     In     the     actual 
detail   of  his  work  he  em- 
ploys   the    taille    directe 
methods  and  hews  out 
the    stone    himself. 
There   is   a   sense 
of  great  poise  in 
his      sculpture 
and  a  rhythmical 
quality  that  is  rare 
in    such    amazingly 
powerful      work. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  sculpture  of  the 
more  conventional  type  was  recently  shown  at 
the  Mrs.  Sterner  Galleries,  the  work  of  Betty 
Burroughs,  evidentially  good 
portraiture.  But  to  return  to 
Carl  Milles,  in  Europe  he  has 
been  hailed  as  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  day,  the  legit- 
imate successor  to  Rodin  and 
Bourdelle.  When  I  talked 
with  him  at  the  opening  re- 
ception of  his  work  in  America 
it  seemed  hard  to  associate 
with  the  quiet  modest  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  to  me  in 
quite  good  English,  the  praise 
that  has  been  lavished  upon 
his  sculpture  all  over  the 
world.  So  reticent  an  art 
critic  as  the  one  on  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  said:  "His 
sculpture  is  now  recognized 


Drawing    in    charcoal    of 

Duncan  dancers  by  Stella 

Block.    By    courtesy    the 

Montross  Art  Gallery 

as  being  of  fundamental 
importance  for  the  future 
development  of  art."  He 
is  particularly  significant 
as  an  artist  who  has  made 
it  one  of  the  tasks  of  his 
life  to  harmonize  sculp- 
ture with  architectural 
setting.  He  understands 
the  ensemble  in  art,  the 
relation  between  the  va- 
rious expressions  in  art, 
the  great  universal  rhythm 
that  will  bring  these  ex- 
pressions in  harmony.  In 
this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine we  are  showing  an 
interesting  group  called 
"The  Dancers,"  which  is 
placed  in  Mr.  Milles'  own 
garden  in  Sweden.  And  for 
this  garden  he  has  de- 
signed some  of  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  of  his 
sculpture. 

Along  the  lines  of  mod- 
ern sculpture  very  inter- 
esting work  is  being  done 
by  Heinz  Warneke.  A  pair 
of  chiseled  copper  book- 
(Continucd  on  page  107) 


'Still  Life"  by  Gauguin.  Shown  in  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
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Paneled  Walls  Noticeable  In  Fine  N.  Y.  Offices 

In  These  Two  Distinguished  Rooms  There  Is  an  Air  of  Genuine  Elegance,  Such 
as  One  Finds  in  Homes  that  Have  Been  Inspired  by  Unusual  Taste 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  TITLES  COURTESY  LUCY  LAMAR 


The  private  office  of  Sir 
Ashley  Sparks,  President 
of  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company.  In  its  spacious- 
ness and  fine  dignity,  this 
modern  executive  office 
captures  something  of  the 
gracious  charm  of  an  18*h 
Century  room  in  a  Lon- 
don house,  at  the  same 
time,  serving  as  a  fitting 
background  for  Sir  Ash- 
ley's New  York  activities. 
The  room  is  Georgian  in 
feeling  with  mirrored 
over-mantel,  painted  pan- 
eling, and  simple  carved 
moulding,  and  the  furni- 
ture is  arranged  to  give 
that  air  of  informality, 
characteristic  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  Hepplewhite 
chairs  in  mahogany  are 
upholstered  in  black 
leather  and  the  tables  are 
classic  in  design.  The 
mahogany  desk  is  an 
excellent  example  of  cab- 
inet-making, with  fine 
hardivare  decoration 


The  private  office  of  Wil- 
liam Woodward,  Esq., 
Director  of  the  Hanover 
Trust  Company,  shows 
18th  Century  influence 
in  the  recessed  bookcases 
and  doors  with  fan-lights, 
and  in  the  furniture  it- 
self, including  red  leather 
upholstered  Chippendale 
chairs  and  red  leather 
topped  desk,  all  in  ma- 
hogany, needlework  arm 
chair  and  brocaded  dam- 
ask curtains  in  dull  gold. 
Mr.  Woodward's  reputa- 
tion as  a  sportsman  and 
lover  of  horses  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  small  antique 
bronze  model  of  a  horse 
on  black  marble  base,  on 
his  desk  in  tliis  room. 
John  Cross,  architect. 
Office  decorated  by  W. 
&   J.   Sloane 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Current  Plays  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


"BERKELEY  SQUARE" 

I  HAVE  been  at  plays  that  have  completely 
awed  me.  In  the  magic  of  the  moment, 
syphoned  through  the  eye  and  ear  into 
my  mental  and  emotional  natures,  my  crit- 
ical faculty  has  been  engulfed, 
stampeded  off  the  psychical 
field.  I  come  out  into  the  full 
glare  of  Broadway,  take  one  of 
those  jolting,  pitching,  crumb 
ling  Broadway  surface  cars,  and 
gradually  my  critical  faculty — 
the  undying  Mephisto  that 
should  be  the  safety-brake  in 
every  man's  make-up — is  jolted 
to  the  top,  and  much  of  the 
magic  and  the  awe  that  over- 
came me  in  the  theatre  vanish. 
If  this  magic  and  awe  remain, 
in  spite  of  the  critical  faculty,  as 
in  Reinhardt's  production  of 
"Everyman"  and  Bank's 
".Mary  Rose."  for  instance,  then 
the  magic  and  the  awe  have 
been  authentic;  then  I  have 
seen  a  great  play. 

Now,  as  to  "Berkeley 
Square,"  a  ghost,  alcoholic,  or 
dream-play,  of  1786  and  1928, 
adapted  by  John  L.  Balderston 
from  Henry  James'  "The  Sense 
of  the  Past" — and,  Mr.  Balder- 
ston might  have  added,  but 
did  not,  also  from  Mark  Twain's 
\  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King 
Arthur's        Court" — "Berkeley 

Beloiv — Alice  Brady,  Otto  Kruger  and  Frank  Con- 
ray  in  the  Theatre  Guild  play,  "I 'he  Game  <>j  Love 

and  Death"  at  the  Guild  Theatre 


Square"impressed  me  most  tremendously  while 
the  tale  was  being  unfolded  before  me.  I  felt 
the  awe  and  magic  of  the  theme,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Time,  and  that  present, 
past  and  future  are  modes  of  simultaneity 


Above — Sylvia  Sidney,  nho  is  playing  the  leading 

feminine  role  in  "Cross  Roads,"  by  Martin  Flavin, 

at  the  Morosco  Theatre 


split  up  into  three  prismatic  illusions;  I  felt 
also  the  pathos  of  Peter  Standish's  1928 
futile  love  for  his  sweetheart  of  1784  in 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  to  whom  he  goes 
either  in  fever,  a  dream,  a  drunk  or  through 
the  dark  door  of  insanity. 

But  when  I  got  into  my  Broad- 
way car — alas! — I  discovered,  in 
analyzing  this  play,  that  what  re- 
mained in  my  brain  were  two 
words,  "magic  trickery."  For  Mr. 
Balderston  is  not  a  Henry  James, 
a  Barrie,  a  Poe,  a  Reinhardt,  a 
Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam  (who 
wrote  a  time-machine  story  long 
before  Wells)  or  a  Strindberg. 
"Berkeley  Square"  has  the  ma- 
chinery of  magic,  but  no  magic — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  wittiest  and  most  en- 
grossing evening's  entertainment 
on  Broadway,  and  is,  by  all  odds, 
with  "Winter  Bound,"  the  most 
completely  "different"  play  in 
town. 

Leslie  Howard  as  Peter  Stand- 
ish,  American,  1928,  who  goes  to 
live  in  the  house  of  Peter  Standish, 
1784,  in  London  and  dreams 
backward,  is  convincing,  witty 
and  subtle.  He  never  overacts  or 
crowds  the  stage.  Margalo  Gill- 
more  as  Helen  the  lost  lady  of 
his  dream  was  beautiful  and  ap- 
pealing in  her  always  sheer  fem- 
(Continucd  on  page  103) 

Beloiv — Josephine    Hutchinson    as   "Wendy"    and 

Eva   he   Gallienne   as   "Peter"  in    Barrie's   "Peter 

Pan"  at  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre 
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Norman  Influence  in  a  Long  Island  Home 

Rough  Native  Stone  and  Brick,  Contrasting  with  Plain  Stucco  Surfaces, 
Accentuate  the  Pleasing  Contours  of  this  House  at  Great  Neck 

By  MARJORIE  REID  RODES 


THE  steep  pitched  roof,  pointed  gables,  white  walls  of  Normandy 
have  an  appeal  to  architects  which  is  quite  comprehensible. 
They  possess  a  charm  which  is  in  some  way  intermingled  with 
that  of  the  country,  intimately  related  to  sunny  farmlands  criss- 
crossed with  ribbon  roads  and  stiff  borders  of  trees,  a  tranquil  quality 
which  one  likes  to  import  to  America.  Norman  architecture — and 
feeling — have  had  a  most  pleasant  influence  on  the  home  which  Mr. 
Edwin  Kline,  architect,  built  for  himself  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 

Hunt  &  Kline,  Architects 


Wrought-iron  lighting  fixtures  are  placed  at  either  side  of  the  door. 
Rough  stone  and  brick  are  used  effectively  also  in  the  sun  porch 
wing.  The  glass  doors  of  this  porch  are  set  in  rough  hewn  oak  frames, 
another  attractive  detail  of  the  exterior  architecture.  Stone  trims  the 
lower  part  of  the  brick  chimney,  the  upper  section  of  which  has 
been  white  washed.  Stone  appears"  again  in  the  walls  of  the  garage, 
which  joins  the  house,  forming  a  wing  opposite  that  of  the  sun  porch, 
with  oak  paneled  doors.  Windows  throughout  are  leaded  steel  case- 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   SAMUEL   H.    GOTTSCHO 


Richness  in  the  use  of  materials  combines  with  beauty 
of  line  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Edwin  Kline,  architect,  at 
Great  Neck,  a  charming  adaptation  of  Normandy- 
architecture.    Black    birches    make    a    pleasing   setting 

The    house    stands    in    a 
wooded     section     and     a 
number  of  black  birches 
grow    quite    close.    Hem- 
locks and  rhododendrons 
were   set   out   as   a   base 
planting  and  a  formal 
garden    adds    brilliant 
color    to    the    grounds 
during    many    months 
of  the  year.  The  walls 
are  warm  stucco  with  roof 
of  black  slate.  Rough  blocks 
of  field  stone,  gray,  brown 
and  yellowish   in  tone  are 

inset    in    the    walls    which        F-  AL,&Ee-pHuNy-ANP-£/>wiN-k'Liw£.- 
support  the  front  gable  and  ■  A«cniTEcri>  ■    N 

give  a  feeling  of  strength  to  the  architecture.  Brick  is 
laid  in  the  gable  corners  and  frames  the  massive  oak 
door  and  the  circular  window  above.  The  door  itself  is 
made  interesting  by  three  small  leaded  glass  windows  in 
the  upper  panels  and  by  iron  studding  and  hardware. 


-y-s.  Q/>  ments,  the  large  triple  mullioned 

)j)  v^^  nO~\       window    of    the    living    room    a 

_^J  o  Ao  Qi^SQmOClO  pleasing     detail     beneath 

the  overhang  of  the  sec- 
ond    story.    Leaders    and 
gutters  are  all  of  copper. 
Entering  the  house,  one 
passes  beneath  a  solid  oak 
timber  arch  which  separates 
the    entrance   hall    from   a 
small   vestibule,   as  shown 
in    our    illustration.    Walls 
are  of  rough  hand  finished 
plaster,  tinted  buff  and  or- 
namented  with    timbering. 
The  floor  is  oak  planking 
covered  with  a  rich  Oriental 
rug  in  which  red  is  the  pre- 
dominating  color  and  the 
furniture    includes    a    very 
fine     old     Spanish     chair, 
black    walnut    and    tooled 
leather.    The    living    room 
also  has  oak  plank  flooring, 
and  the  light  plaster  walls  have  just  a  suggestion  of  red 
and  blue  tints.  The  decoration  of  the  dining  room  is 
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This  stately  brocatelle 
comes  in  red,  green  and 
rose  de  chine    •     •    •    • 


FR.OM 


that    enchanting   Blend    of   French  an 
ta  lan    that    Livened   the   rxenaissan 


A  fascinating  compound  of  the  French  spirit  with  the 
Italian  gives  character  to  this  hrocatelle,  as,  centuries 
ago,  it  gave  color  to  the  Renaissance  of  both  countries. 

Here  in  this  fabric,  the  original  of  which  is  part  of 
Schumacher's  collection  of  antiques,  we  find  flowering 
pomegranates  or  "apples  of  love"  and  the  horn  of 
plenty,  motifs  that  might  have  been  inspired  directly 
by  typical  French  fabrics  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  Yet  the  design  into  which  these  motifs  are 
blended  shows  the  dignified  massing  and  distribution 
so  characteristic  of  Florentine  fabrics. 

The  luxurious  texture  and  the  skilful  workmanship 
of  this  production  of  Schumacher's  looms  illustrate  a 
fine  accomplishment  in  American  manufacturing— and 
suggest   once  again  the  unusual  fabrics  in  Schumacher 


ce 


collections.  Decorators,  upholsterers,  and  the  decorat- 
ing services  of  department  stores  will  find  here  fabrics 
for  every  decorative  use  and  period. 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration" . . .  This 
generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a  wealth  of 
decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.  It  will  help  you  to 
plan  intelligently  with  your  decorator  .  .  .  and  to  dis- 
cover many  new  sources  of  charm  for  your  home.  It 
will  be  sent  to  you  free,  upon  request. 

Write  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-l,  60  West 

40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 

■   Distributors  to  the  Trade  only  of  Decorative  Drapery 

-  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 

Philadelphia,   Los    Angeles,  San    Francisco,    Grand 

Rapids,  Detroit. 
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similar  except  for  an  oak  beamed  ceiling.  Most  of 
the  furniture  in  these  rooms  is  French,  correspond- 
ing to  the  architecture,  and  it  includes  some  fine 
antiques  collected  by  the  owner  in  the  provinces. 
The  rugs  are  Oriental. 

The  sun  porch  opens  from  the  living  room  and 
overlooks  grounds  and  garden.  This  outdoor  room 
has  flagstone  floor  and  walls  of  rough  plaster, 
tinted  buff.  The  heavy  oak  frames  of  the  doors 
form  an  attractive  bit  of  interior  decoration. 
French  oak  table  and  comfortable  armchairs  fur- 
nish the  porch  as  a  second  living  room.  The  up- 
stairs rooms  are  finished  with  plaster  walls  and 
painted  woodwork.  The  furniture  is  Colonial,  so 
closely  allied  with  the  French  Provincial  that  the 
two  have  been  combined  successfully  in  many 
beautiful  rooms. 

The  architect  has  been  able  to  keep  the  charm 
of  the  French  provinces  in  a  somewhat  formal 
setting,  on  Long  Island.  There  is  a  richness  in  the 
use  of  materials,  a  strength  of  architectural  detail, 
a  balance  and  beauty  of  line  in  this  house,  and  a 
maximum  of  convenience  in  construction,  in  which 
none  of  the  character  of  the  old  Norman  architec- 
ture has  been  lost.  This  combining  of  past  and 
present  ideals  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the 
modern  architect  has  to  meet.  Our  taste  for  old 
forms  and  our  appreciation  of  their  beauty  does 
not  always  include  a  willingness  to  accept  their 
defects,  but  prospective  home  builders  sometimes 
seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no  escape.  As  one  woman 
expressed  her  opinion  on  early  American  architec- 
ture, "It  is  attractive  to  look  at  but  I  could  never 
live  with  little  undersized  windows  that  stick  open 
in  the  rain  and  shut  on  warm  summer  days!"  She 
will  probably  discover  eventually  that  no  modern 
interpretation  of  the  early  American  is  afflicted 
with  such  annoyances — and  that  the  appeal  of  old 
things,  the  informality  of  primitive  and  simple 
things  is  not  derived  from  unfortunate  details,  nor 
from  any  phase  of  a  construction  which  was  some- 
times necessarily  crude.  It  is  something  more 
subtle,  less  easily  defined. 

With  an  unusual  richness  both  of  materials  and 
finish,  Mr.  Kline  has  kept  and  even  accentuated 
a  certain  immutability  which  belongs  to  the  archi- 
tectural style.  This  house  is  interesting,  too,  as  one 


Rough  field  stone  and  brick  give  a  feeling  of  strength  to  the  entrance  gable  and  make  an  attractive 
frame  for  the  heavy  oak  paneled  door.  The  triple  mullioned  window  of  the  living  rooni  is 
a  decorative  detail  of  the  exterior  architecture  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the  interior  treatment 

which  he  designed  for  his  own  home.  In  working  for  a  client  an 
architect  may  be  influenced  and  perhaps  limited  by  ideas  of  the 
owner,  by  convention,  by  various  considerations.  In  the  house  where 
he  himself  intends  to  live,  he  gives  full  expression  to  his  imaginative 
and  creative  impulses.  It  is  a  composite  picture  of  things  which 
during  years  of  work  have  seemed  to  him  as  especially  good,  things 
concerned  with  general  plans,  with  minute  details  and  with  less 
tangible  matters.  In  this  case  it  is  an  original  and  an  exceptionally 
attractive  picture  which  the  architect  has  given  us. 

We  are  impressed  not  only  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  stucco, 
stone,  brick  and  timber  have  been  combined,  but  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  materials  were  needed  by  the  architect  to  carry  out  his 
conception.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  a  general  trend  not  only  in 
architecture  but  in  all  the  arts.  Our  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  ma- 
terials involves  a  regard  for  their  relation  to  each  other  and,  as  one 
modern  artist  has  put  it,  to  ourselves.  It  seems  that  we  respond, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  to  the  feel  of  substances  as  we  do  to 
that  of  sound  or  color. 

There  are  still  stucco  houses  and  houses  of  timber,  stone  or  brick, 
but  there  are  even  more,  perhaps,  built  of  all  these  materials  used  in 
a  way  to  form  fine  contrasts.  They  harmonize  with  the  interiors  of 
homes  where  wood  is  inlaid  with  metal,  metal  with  other  metal, 
where  exquisite  glass  tableware  is  ornamented  with  platinum  and 
innumerable  novel  and  ornamental  effects  are  gained  through  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  materials  with  which  work  is  carried  out — and 
without  losing  that  all  important  element  of  simplicity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  modern  houses 

as  compared  with  the  old  architectural  styles  which  inspired  them, 

types  which  like  our  own  early  American  homes  were  usually  built 

of  materials  at  hand.  The  New  England  settlers  were  probably  duly 

thankful  for  their  timber  and  the  Southern 

colonists  for  their  brick — and  content  to  leave 

it  for  a  more  luxurious  generation  to  disregard 

the  natural  product  of  the  land  and  to  import 

what   it  chose.    But   today,    unhampered   by 

lack  of  transportation  facilities,  architects  are 

using   imagination    through    many   materials. 


A  solid  oak  timber 
arch  separates  the 
entrance  hall  from 
the  small  vestibule, 
an  interesting  archi- 
tectural effect  ivhich 
carries  out  the  spirit 
of  the  house 
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FIFTH     AVENUE    AT 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 

TELEPHONE:    MURray  HILL  7000 
NEW    YORK 


MADISON  AVENUE  AT 
THIRTY-FIFTH    STREET 


■■■ 


■^ 


LAMPS 

are  lovely  gems  for  fine  inte- 
riors, the  richer  the  setting,  the 
more  exalted  the  treasure  . . . 

* 

ALTMAN  FINE  LAMPS— include 

French  Porcelains,  Latin  Pottery,  Lalique 

Glass,   Bronzes,  Oriental   Stones,  Old 

Worcester,    Minton,    Lowestoft,    Colebrook- 

dale,  other   English    Porcelains.   Some   are 

rare  Antiques.    All  are  suitably  mounted 

with  exquisite  shades. 


LAMPS— FIFTH  FLOOM 


s 
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A  Car  Suited  To  Fashionable  Life 

The  New  Cadillac  Fleetwick  Transformable  Cabriolet  Is  Not  Only  A  Roomy  Car 

But  Exceedingly  Comfortable  in  Every  Detail;  Modem  Metals, 

Woods  and  Fabrics  Make  It  Smart  and  Practical 

Courtesy  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 


The  sumptuous  rear  seat  in  this 
car  is  upholstered  in  suede  doe 
skin  broadcloth,  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  great  choice  of 

colors.  All  the  metal  fittings  are 

chromium  finished,  which  gives 
the  effect  of  highly  polished  sil- 
ler hut  does  not  tarnish 


The  new  Cadillac  has  unquestionably  an  outline  of  good 
form.  It  is  especially  designed  for  theatre  and  opera  going, 
the  slightly  smaller  body  size  being  preferred  for  evening 
use.  Smartly  up-to-date,  this  Cadillac  Fleetivick  is  wired  for 
a  radio.  All  windows  and  tvindsfiields  are  of  non-shatterable 
glass,    eliminating    every    possible    hazard    of    flying    glass 


This  view  of  the  car  shows  the 
extra  seats  of  the  "opera  type", 
the  right  one  facing  to  the  rear 
and  the  left  one  facing  sideways. 
These  seats  can  be  adjusted  to 
three  heights.  Convenient  ac- 
cessories include  vanity,  um- 
brella, a  clock,  and  ash  trays 
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Making  the  Home  more  Livable 
'J'han  it  has  geen  before 


With  this  modern 
note  of  convenience:  Tele- 
phones throughout  the  bouse, 
for  greater  ease  and  comfort. 


Women  today  lead  interesting,  strenu- 
ous lives!  There  are  so  many  places 
to  go  ...  so  many  things  to  do.  But 
even  with  this  new  activity,  there  is 
one  thing  that  still  stands  out  above  all 
others:  Making  the  home  more  livable  and 
more  attractive  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

A  kitchen  that  is  a  model  of  modern 
utility.  Furniture  with  just  the  right 
touch  of  smartness.  Guest  rooms  that 
draw  little  exclamations  of  delight  from 
those  who  see  them.  And  telephones,  of 
course  .  .  .  telephones  all  through  the 
house,  so  one  is  always  near  at  hand 
wherever  you  happen  to  be. 

It  is  reallv  surprising  how  much  the 
right  telephone  arrangements  do  add  to 
convenience  and  comfort.  In  time  and 
steps  saved  ...  in  preventing  "lost" 
calls  ...  in  affording  privacy  of  con- 
versation, when  that  is  desired. 

The  cost  is  low,  whether  your  house 
calls  for  a  complete  intercommunicat- 
ing system,  or  just  an  extension  tele- 
phone or  two.  Your  local  Bell  Company 
will  gladly  help  plan  the  arrangements 
which  will  give  you  the  greatest 
convenience  and  satisfaction.  Call  the 
Business  Office  today. 


Comfort  is  the  dominant  note  of  this  library  alcove,  with  its  deep,  easy  chair,  its  books — and  the  telephone 
right  at  hand  for  ease  in  placing  and  answering  calls.  The  telephone  literally  brings  the  world  to  your 
elbow.  .  .  .  your  neighbor  across  the  street  .  .  .  friends  in  other  cities  .  .  .  even  London,   Paris  or  B'.rlin. 


The  modern  bedchamber  has,  of  course,  a  telephone  .  .  .  The  kitchen  telephone  is  essential  in  conducting  house- 
for  true  comfort  and  convenience ,  and  the  assurance  hold  business,  saving  steps  and  time,  preventing  such 
of  quick  communication  in  time  of  possible  emergency,      domestic  tragedies  as  burnt  biscuits  and  scorched  roasts. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Heating  Systems,  so  Important  to  the  Comfort  of  the  Modern  Home,   Should  Be  Economical, 

Convenient  and  Adaptable  to  the  Architectural  Treatment  of  the  Interior 

i 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH— Asst.  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 

"S  there  any  one  system  of  heating  a  home   that  is  the  best?"' 
asks  the  perennial  client  of  the  architect. 

"Yes,"  answers  a  very  wise  and  diplomatic  architect,  after 
he  has  heard  this  question  a  hundred  times  and  has  learned  how  to 
be  ready  with  an  answer. 

"The  best  method  of  heating  a  home  is  entirely  automatic  in 
operation,  maintaining  an  even  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
F.,  on  the  coldest  and  the  mildest  days  of  winter.  The  heat  is  dis- 
tributed down  near  the  floor  where  it  is  felt,  and  not  up  at  the 
ceiling.  No  cold  drafts  can  be  felt,  sweeping  around  your  feet. 
Radiators  are  not  visible  in  the  rooms.  There  is  no  coal  to  shovel, 
no  ashes  to  take  out  and  no  sooty  chimney  to  clean.  You  never 
smell  coal  gas,  illuminating  gas  or  oil  fumes.  The  air,  though  warm, 
is  not  dry  but  tempered  with  moisture  like  a  beautiful  day  in 
spring.  You  do  not  smell  dirty  steam,  burned  dust  nor  musty 
flues.  All  of  the  heat  you  buy  stays  in  the  house,  and  twenty-five 
percent  of  it  does  not  go  scot  free  up  the  chimney.  You  hear  no 
rattling  pipes,  no  roar  of  combustion  in  the  basement,  no  growl 
of  motors  or  hissing  of  steam  valves.  The  cost  of  installation  holds 
a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  house." 

"Well  that  is  the  kind  of  heating  system  I  want  in  my  house." 

"I'm  sorry,"  replies  the  architect  dryly,  "what  I  described  to 
you  is  the  best,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  get  it.  There  is  always 
something  a  little  wrong  with  every  available  way  of  heating.  If 
all  the  faults  were  eliminated,  then,  I'm  sure  the  biggest  one 
would  be  there — the  cost  would  be  so  great  you  wouldn't  want 
to  pay  for  it.  You  can  keep  this  picture  of  the  ideal  system  in 
mind,  though,  and  try  to  buy  something  that  will  come  as  close 
to  it  as  possible.  This  will  make  the  choice  of  a  heating  plant  as 
difficult  as  purchasing  the  best  automobile  or  the  radio  with  the 
purest  tone.  You  have  your  choice  of  heating  with  warm  air,  hot 
water  or  steam.  If  after  you  know  the  facts  about  each  and  how 
inventors  have  overcome  their  faults,  and  can  point  to  any  one 
system  of  heating  as  the  very  best,  you  will  be  doing  something 
I  have  never  been  able  to  do." 

In  view  of  the  above  conversation,  let  us  review  the  features 
of  the  three  ways  of  heating  a  house.  Take  first  the  oldest,  known 
today  as  the  "warm-air"  system  of  heating,  and  unofficially  as 
"hot-air"  or  even  "furnace  heat".  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
you  will  find  the  majority  of  houses  heated  in  this  way.  In  other 
parts  you  will  find  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  so  strong  in- 
deed that  banks  and 
Iron  grille  over  a  radiator  set  into  the  wall  building  loan  associ- 

o)  a  nook  in  a  St.  Louis  clubhouse.  1  he  con-  .  °  ...  1      j 

trol  damper  is  under  the  edge  of  the  bench.  ations  Will  not   lend 

Courtesy  Circulair  Heat,  Inc.  as    large    mortgages 


Heating  apparatus  may  be  built  into  the  wall  so  that  it  becomes  a  part  of 

the  architectural  treatment.   In   this   paneled  dining  room,   the   heat  enters 

beneath  the  windows  through  wood  panels  with  decorative  grilled  openings. 

Courtesy  Circulair  Heat,  Inc. 

on  homes  heated  with  warm  air  as  when  heated  with  steam  or 
hot  water.  Essentially  the  system  consists  of  a  furnace,  covered  with 
a  sheet  metal  jacket  and  pipes  or  ducts  leading  from  the  furnace 
to  various   rooms  in  the  house.   Through   one  large  central   duct, 
usually  located  in  the  central  hall  of  the  house  and  leading  down 
to  the  base  of  the  furnace,  the  cold  air  settles  and  passes 
to  the  dome  or  radiator  over  the  fire-pot.  Here  it  is  warmed 
and  then  rises  up  through  the  ducts  to  the  various  rooms. 
This  super  heated  air  coming  out  of  the  register  into  the 
rooms  is  supposed  to  mix  with  the  cold  air  and  raise  the 
general  temperature  of  the  room  to  a  comfortable  level. 
Everything  would  be  all  right  if  the  air  really  did  flow 
to  all  the  rooms  as  needed  for  heating  purposes,  but  un- 
fortunately  many   installations   have    failed   to   heat   the 
houses  properly  because  the  warm  air  was  unable  to  force 
itself  into  the  cold  rooms  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  house.  Another  fault  was  notice- 
able, too,  the  air  coming  out 
of  the  ducts  had  a  peculic 
odor,  sometimes  of 
burned  dust,  sometimes 
of  damp  soot  and  other 
times  of  coal  gas. 

As  bad  as  these  features 
have  been,  and  as  well  recog- 
nized as  they  are,  this  system 
of  heating  is  by  no  means  to 
be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness, for  improvements  have 
come  forward  to  do  away  with 
the  faults.  A  small  electric  fan 
is  now  made  to  be  located  on 
the  inlet  air  duct.  Its  purpose 
is  to  set  up  mechanical  cir- 


Type  of  valve 
that  regulates 
steam  in  radi- 
ator according 
to  temperature 
desired  with- 
out outside  con- 
trol. Courtesy 
Direct  Control 
ValveCompany 
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dilation  of  air  over  the  furnace  and  up 
through  the  ducts  into  those  cold  rooms  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  house.  To  remove 
the  smell  of  dust  and  dirt  a  screen  covered 
with  a  sticky  substance  is  used  to  clean  the 
air  before  it  blows  over  the  furnace.  The 
odors  of  coal  gas  are  eliminated  by  building 
the  radiator  over  the  fire-pot  of  tighter  con- 
struction, eliminating  as  much  as  possible 
the  joints.  Of  course  any  warm-air  system 
of  heating  has  the  decided  advantage  that 
ugly  radiators  are  not  placed  in  the  room 
to  upset  the  effects  of  the  decorator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  tendency  now  is  to  conceal 
the  steam  radiator  behind  grilles  and  design 
it  to  warm  the  air  that  goes  out  of  a  register 
to  the  room.  In  other  words  steam  and  hot- 
water  radiators  are  made  to  deliver 
warm  air  to  the  room,  like  the  flues 
of  a  warm  air  system.  Just  as  im- 
provement has  been  made  possible 
with  an  electric  fan  to  force  the  air 
through  the  flues  to  the  rooms,  so 
two  fans  have  been  installed  at 
each  radiator  to  blow  air  over  it 
and  out  into  the  room  through  a 
grille.  However  with  the  warm-air 
system  the  heat  is  imparted  di- 
rectly to  the  air  which  carries  it 
to  the  rooms,  but  when  concealed 
radiators  are  used,  the  heat  is  im- 
parted to  the  steam  which  carries 
it  to  the  radiator,  and  then  the 
radiator  gives  it  up  to  the  air  which 
then   delivers  it  to  the  room. 

Now  heating  the  home  by  means 
of  hot  water  has  been  a  favorite 
system  with  the  public  for  many 
years,  because  compared  to  the 
average,  cheap  steam  system  it  has 
shown  many  superior  qualities.  Ex- 
pressed in  the  unscientific  words  of 
the  layman,  "It  seems  to  give  a 
moister  and  pleasanter  heat  to  the 
rooms  than  either  the  steam  or 
warm-air  system."  Of  course  what 
is  really  meant  by  this  is  that  the 
hot  water  radiators,  since  they  do 
not  have  as  high  a  temperature  as 
steam,  impart  heat  to  the  air  of 
the  room  without  scorching  the  dust 
particles  and  creating  that  dry, 
dusty  smell,  very  well  known  to  all.  Also 
the  rooms  are  not  overheated  in  the  mild  days 
of  winter,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
water  can  be  lowered  by  dampening  the  fires 
in  the  boiler.  But  the  ordinary  steam  radi- 
ator is  either  full  of  hot  steam  and  giving 
off  its  full  capacity  of  heat  or  else  it  is  full 
of  air  and  cold.  In  the  mild  days  of  winter, 
the  radiator  has  to  be  turned  off  and  on,  at 
intervals,  and  windows  opened  and  closed. 
Rather  than  do  this,  we  all  sizzle  and  cook, 
often  sitting  in  rooms  with  temperatures  as 
high  as  85  degrees,  a  very  unhealthy  con- 
dition. This  overheating,  resulting  from  the 


cheap  systems  of  steam  makes 
the  hot-water  system  seem 
very  comfortable  by  com- 
parison. 

However  hot-water  sys- 
tems, although  appealing  to 
the  home  builder  have  usu- 
ally lost  out  in  the  competi- 
tion, when  prices  were  named 
for  invariably  the  one  pipe 
steam  systems  were  much 
cheaper  to  install.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  can  best  be 
explained  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  radiators  was  regularly 
170   degrees   F.,   whereas   the   temperature 


THERMOSTATIC 
/CONTROL 


SAFETY  PILOT 
CONTROL 


OVERHEATING 
CONTROL 


A  hot  water  system  which  operates  under  pressure 

greater  than  atmospheric  permits  smaller  radiators 

and    gives    better    circulation    of    heat.    Courtesy 

Neptune  Meter  Co. 

steam  was  215  degrees.  Now  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  inside  of  the 
radiator    determines    its 
size,  if  the  room  temper- 
ature is  assumed  to  be 
fixed.  The  more  heat,  the 
smaller  the  radiator  can 
be.  In   this  case   the 
steam  radiator  could 
be   made   about   five 


about       A   machine   equipped  to   purify  and  add 
of    the        moisture    to   the    air   as    well   as   heat    it. 
Courtesy  Carrier-Lyle  Corp. 

•  Now,  however,  much  of  this  dif- 
"ference  has  been  overcome.  By  add- 
ing a  safety  valve  which  creates 
pressure  on  the  water  in  the  system 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  possible  to  charge  the  water 
with  more  heat.  It  will  be  simple 
to  understand  why  this  is  so,  if  you 
will  recall  that  the  water  down  by 
the  sea,  under  the  greater  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  will  not  boil  away 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  will  on 
the  mountain  top  in  the  more  rari- 
fied  air.  In  other  words,  the  more 
pressure  you  apply  to  water,  the 
higher  is  its  boiling  point.  It  has 
been  found  mechanically  possible 
and  safe  to  add  enough  pressure  to 
hot-water  systems  so  that  water  at 
210  degrees  can  be  circulated  through 
the  radiators.  Under  normal  air  pres- 
sure, it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
so  much  heat  into  the  water  for  it 
would  boil  away  to  steam.  Now  when 
it  is  possible  to  circulate  water  at 
so  high  a  temperature  as  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  the  radiators 
any  bigger  than  those  used  for  a 
steam  system.  Likewise  to  balance 
up  the  rest  of  the  cost,  in  general 
it  will  be  found  that  the  extra  ex- 
pense for  good  valves  on  a  steam 
system  will  balance  with  the  extra 
piping  and  cheaper  valves  on  the  hot- 
water  system.  With  higher  water  temperature 
possible,  there  is  needed  less  water  to  heat 
up  and  less  time  to  do  it.  Circulation  too 
of  the  hot  water  throughout  the  building  is 


Hot-water  heat- 
er showing  the 
relationship  of 
water  tanks  and 
relief  valve. 
Courtesy  Nep- 
tune   Meter    Co. 

eighths  the  size 
of  the  hot-water 
radiator.  Then  too  the  steam  radiator 
could  be  made  to  work  with  one  pipe 
which  supplied  the  steam  and  returned 
the  water  of  condensation.  This  was  not 
possible  with  that  hot-water  radiator 
which  had  to  have  a  pipe  for  supply 
and  return.  Accordingly  the  hot-water 
system  with  its  larger  radiators  and  ex- 
tra piping  costs  more  to  install. 


A  steam  heating  system  that 
can  be  regulated  to  the  mild 
days  of  winter.  Courtesy  Hoff- 
man Specialty  Co.,  Inc. 

improved.  Thus  with 
prices  evened  out,  and  the  time 
clement  of  getting  up  heat  in  the  morn- 
ing shortened,  the  hot  water  breaks  even  with 
steam  and  at  the  same  time  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  uncontrolled  systems  of 
steam  heating. 

However    the    difficulties    of    controlling 

steam,  and  preventing  the  overheating  of  the 

house  in  the  mild  days  of  winter  have  been 

done   away   with    in    the    so    called   vapor- 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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ANTIQUE  ENQLISH  FURNITURE 


One   of   a   pair   of   magnificently 

carved    and    gilt    Adam    mirrors 

6'  8"  high,  3'  3"  wide. 
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A  simple  carved  antique  walnut  cassone  with  lion's  feet  lifting  it  from  the  floor 

(Continued  jrom  page  51) 
effort  to  outdo  the  splendor  of  some  friend  or  relative,  and  thus  she  must 
have  possessed  many  beautiful  cassoni  and  since  her  homes  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sienna,  which 
city  she  often  visited,  we 
may  imagine  her  influ- 
enced by  the  Sienese  love 
for  brilliant,  painted  cof- 
fers which  bore  romantic 
and  colorful  tales  from 
the  Myths  of  Ovid  and 
other  poets.  And  we  can 
imagine  Isabella  desiring 
many  of  these  cassoni  to 
accommodate  her  ever  in- 
creasing wardrobe.  Then 
too  she  probably  poss- 
essed chests  of  a  heavier, 
less  ornate  type,  securely 
bound  in  iron  so  that 
they  might  be  carried  on 
a  journey,  for  Isabella 
enjoyed  travel  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice. 

Today,  we  designate 
all  Italian  coffers  and 
dower  chests  as  cassoni, 
but  during  the  Renais- 
sance period  they  were 
as  often  known  as  for- 
ziere.  The  suggested  dif- 
ference is  that  the  latter 
name  denoted  a  box  of 
the  type  that  would 
serve  equally  well  for 
transporting  clothes  and 
other  article^  when  trav- 


eling and  for  a  seat  in  the  house;  the  name  cassone  being  rather 
applied  to  the  chests  fixed  to  a  table  base.  The  interiors  of  the 
forziere  were  frequently  lined  with  some  material  and  the  inside 
of  the  lids  painted. 

Then,  too,  there  are  more  or  less  salient  characteristics  indi- 
cating the  region  of  Italy  from  which  some  particular  cassone 
may  have  originated.  For  each  of  the  regions  had  and  has  re- 
tained its  own  traditions,  these  being  interpreted,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  by  the  local  craftsmen  in  the  dower  chests  and 
other  pieces  he  was  called  upon  to  make.  And  as  the  Italian 
cassone,  like  the  similar  chests  of  other  lands,  represents  the 
age-old  tradition  of  thebridal  chest,  the  features  indigenous 
to  the  various  regions  may  be  looked  for  and  found  with  these 
interesting  pieces  of  old  furniture. 

As  illustrating  this,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  the  sections  whose 
early  traditions  as  well  as  some  of  the  imported  influences  sur- 
vive in  the  cassoni.  Those  of  Venice  not  infrequently  evince  a 
decided  tendency  to  geometrical  patterns,  a  hang-over  from  the 
time  when  Spain  dominated  this  part  of  Italy.  With  some  of  the 
carved  motifs  there  is  a  free  use  of  gilding,  especially  with  those 
early  16th  Century  chests  having  a  hinged  top  over  a  shallow 
tray  and  two  hinged  cupboard  doors  below,  the  doors  being 
carved  both  inside  and  out.  Later,  of  course,  the  Venetian  chests 
exhibit  the  full  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  carved  and 
stucco  scrolls,  foliation  and  other  Classic  motifs  appearing  after 
the  Revival. 

For  superb  artistry  in  so  far  as  painted  panels  are  concerned, 
those  of  Verona  were  probably  unsurpassed,  the  panels  taking 
various  shapes  framed  by  elaborate  carving  and  it  must  remain 
a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  these  splendid  chests  have 
survived.  Early  Tuscan  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  not  infre- 
quently display  a  similar  leaning  to  geometrical  repetition  and 
though  by  the  16th  Century  the  inlaid  panels  of  the  Tuscany 
cassoni  show  that  the  geometrical  designs  are  disappearing, 
there  are  still  obvious  traces  of  the  earlier  tradition. 

With  the  carved  chests  of  Florence,  during  the  16th  Century, 
there  are  several  points  of  interest.  One  is  the  prevalent  use  of 
the  convex  flutings  along  the  base  of  the  cassone;  another  is  the 
raising  of  the  carcase  on  four  feet  which  usually  take  the  lion 
or  some  other  claw  form.  Often,  too,  with  the  Florentine  15th 
Century  examples,  the  frieze  of  the  lid  is  concaved  and  carved 
with  a  scale-like  pattern,  in  every  way  similar  to  much  of  the 
ground  carving  of  the  so-called  Irish  Chippendale  furniture.  And 
with  the  Florentine  chests  this  scale  pattern  is  repeated  on  the 
base  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  directly  on  the  floor 
before  the  introduction  of  the  four  feet  for  supports. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 

Salon  in  the  Ca  d'Oro,  Venice,  showing  a  walnut  chest  and  two  pair  of 
chest  panels  hanging  on  the  wall 
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THE  CHARM  OF 

BRICK 


There  is  an  intrinsic  beauty  in  Common  Brick  that  sets 
it  apart.  Ever  sensitive  to  deft  treatment,  brick  repays 
in  permanent  beauty  the  master  hand  that  fashions  it. 

COMMON   BRICK   MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

of  America 

Ja  2170  GUARANTEE  TITLE  BUILDING  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

District  Association  Offices  and  Brick  Manufacturers 

Everywhere  are  at  Your  Service 

, Clip  and  Mail  This  TODAY 


Without  charge,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Common  Brick." 
I  am  enclosing  cash  or  stamps  for  the  booklets  checked. 

'Homes  of  Lasting  Charm"  25c.         □  "Farm  Homes  of  Brick"  5c. 
•Beautiful  Homes"  (1  Story)  25c.        D  "Brick,  How  to  Build  and  Estimate"  25 
Skintled  Brickwork"  15c.  □  "The  Heart  of  the  Home  (Fireplaces 

D  "Spanish  Book"  25c. 
(Enclose  $1.40  if  you  want  all  the  books) 


This  bronze  is  placed  in  the  wall  of 
all  brick  houses  that  pass  an  Associa- 
tion inspection.    It  is  a  certificate  of 
Sound  Materials. 

BRICK 

beauty  forever 
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Sideboard  of  the   Hepplewhite   type   known   as   the   "Sadler";    chairs    on   either   side   are   in   close   harmony,   with   the    wide,   concave   seats 
upholstered  with  a  heavy  fabric.  The  sideboard   is  richly   inlaid   in   the  contemporary  manner.  Courtesy  William  A.  French  Furniture  Co. 


(Contniued  from  page  49) 
Hepplewhite's  "Guide"  have  remained  un- 
changed since  it  first  appeared.  Certain  types, 
which    he    designed    and    produced,    have 


had  a  greater  appeal  than  others  and  it  is 
those  which  have  remained  popular  to  the 
present  time,  a  point  illustrated  by  the  dining 
room  furniture  made  today  in  his  style.  We 


find,  therefore,  a  prevalent  use  of  the  many 

forms  of  shield-back  chairs  in  sets  of  six  or 

more  side  chairs  and  two  arm  or  elbow  chairs. 

(Continued  on  page  91) 


Right  and  left — Two  models  of  extremely  fine 

types  of  Heppleivhite  chairs;  typical  back  ivith 

upholstered  concave  seat.  Both  delicately  carved. 

Courtesy  Schmeig-Hungate  and  Kotzian 


Below — Sideboard    with    traditional    vase    orna- 
ments;  matching  Heppleivhite  chairs  with  oval 
backs,  and  turned,  tapering  characteristic  front 
legs.   Courtesy  Somma   Shops,  Inc. 
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The  Un welcome  Gifts 


that  Santa  Claus  Left 


BOXES,  crates,  wrappings  and  packing  materials!  What  to  do  with 
them?  ...  If  you  heat  with  coal,  then  you  can  feed  this  after 
Christmas  litter  to  the  furnace  slowly,  little  by  little  —  a  bothersome 
laborious  job.  But  if  you  heat  with  gas  or  oil,  you  have  a  real  prob- 
lem. The  heating  plant  is  out  of  the  question,  rubbish  in  the  base- 
ment is  UNSAFE,  a  bonfire  is  contrary  to  fire  ordinances  in  most  cities. 
....  A  Kernerator  is  the  real  solution.  It  is  built  to  completely  de- 
stroy all  rubbish  and  garbage.  It  flame  sterilizes  cans  and  unburn- 
able  materials.  No  additional  fuel  is  required  —  the  air-dried  waste 
furnishes  the  fuel  for  its.own  destruction  ....  In  your  new  home,  you 
can't  afford  to  neglect  the  conveniences  of  the  Flue  Fed  Kernerator. 
It  is  the  ultimate  in  true  housekeeping  convenience.  You  put  rub- 
bish and  garbage  in  the  handy  hopper  door — located  in  the  kitchen 
or  hall  —  and  FORGET  IT.  In  homes  already  built  the  Basement  Fed 
Kernerator  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  that  is  ridiculousSy  low  in  com- 
parison to  the  convenience  that  it  affords  „  .  .  .  Write  for  booklet. 
Kerner  Incinerator  Company,  772  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Sparkling  Winter  Gardens 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


the  windows  of  the  livingroom.  The 
second  requirement,  and  of  equal 
importance,  is  that  the  garden,  if 
it  is  to  be  intimate  should  be  en- 
closed by  an   evergreen  hedge. 

On  line  with  the  main  axis  from  the 
central  window  or  possibly  a  French 
door,  there  should  be  a  niche  clipped 
in  the  hedge,  and  some  object  suit- 
able to  the  garden  fitted  comfortably 
into  it.  About  this  object,  or  with  this 
object  in  view,  the  whole  garden  may  t 
be  constructed.  The  boundary  of  the 
garden  as  well  as  each  bed  should  be 
marked  by  dwarf  evergreens. 

Before  moving  evergreens  and  es- 
pecially if  they  are  to  be  lifted  in 
August  or  September,  give  them  a 
good  watering  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore digging.  The  tissues  of  the  plant 
are  then  filled  with  water  and  it  with- 
stands transplanting.  Each  plant 
should  have  a  good  ball  of  soil  adher- 
ing to  the  roots.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  removing  the  bag  so  that 
the  ball  of  earth  is  not  broken.  Ever- 
greens become  very  resistant  during 
a  drought  or  hot  weather  and  many 
planters  take  advantage  of  this  resis- 
tence  and  transplant  in  late  summer. 
However,  one  should,  where  possible, 
spray  the  tops  of  the  plants  morning 
and  evening  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  transplanting.  This  practice  will 
keep  the  buds  and  wood  soft. 

All  of  our  evergreens  have  their 
feeding  roots  near  the  surface  soil 
and  one  should  plant  these  trees  no 
deeper  than  the  depth  they  grew  in 
during  their  stay  in  the  nursery.  One 
part  of  muck  soil  or  well-decayed 
leaves,  and  three  parts  of  a  good  gar- 
den loam  packed  about  the  ball  of 
the  tree  will  do  much  to  encourage 
the  root  growth.  Eliminate  air  pockets 
in  the  soil  and  therefore  pack  the 
soil  tightly  about  the  roots  and  puddle 
the  soil.  The  puddling  brings  the  soil 
in  close  contact  with  the  roots.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  leave  an  earth  circle 
about  the  plant  so  as  to  form  a  dish 
in  which  water  may  be  applied  from 
time  to  time,  for  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  sprinkling  the  earth  surface 
with  water.  See  to  it  that  the  water 
reaches  the  roots. 

If  the  evergreen  tree  is  more  than 
ten  feet  tall,  it  should  be  wired  to 
the  ground.  Drive  in  three  stout  pegs 
standing  on  an  angle  away  from  the 
tree  and  out  beyond  the  branches. 
Place  the  wire  through  a  rubber  hose 
or  piece  of  auto  tire  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  girdling  the  tree  trunk. 
The  area  of  wire  covered  with  the 
rubber  should  then  be  placed  about 
the  trunk  up  about  six  feet  and  the 
wire  connected  with  the  pegs  and 
drawn  taut.  The  wire  should  remain 
as  a  support  for  at  least  two  years 
and  by  that  time  the  tree  should  have 
become  well  established  with  a  new 
root   svstem. 


Never  apply  fresh  manure  to  ever- 
greens, not  even  as  a  mulch.  Many 
newly  planted  evergreens  are  injured 
by  over  feeding  before  the  new  root 
system  is  fully  developed.  During  the 
winter  a  mulch  of  decayed  leaves  is 
good  and  these  leaves  will  rot  into 
the  soil  with  the  fallen  needles  form- 
ing an  ideal  soil  for  the  plants. 

A  thorough  spraying  with  a  strong 
force  of  water  two  or  three  times 
each  month  during  the  summer  will 
do  much  not  only  to  wash  off  the 
dust,  but  also  to  dislodge  and  destroy 
J.he  much  dreaded  red  spider. 

It  is  a  waste  of  printer's  ink  to 
outline  a  list  of  varieties  without 
knowing  the  style,  shape,  or  character 
of  the  winter  garden.  When  you  have 
decided  on  a  plan,  then  visit  a  nur- 
sery and  select  the  plants  that  will 
give  the  best  results,  but  keep  in 
mind  if  you  make  your  selection  of 
varieties  in  a  Botanic  Garden  or 
Arboretum  where  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties,  you  may  have  to 
search  in  several  nurseries  before  you 
can  assemble  the  collection.  In  mak- 
ing the  selection,  keep  in  mind  these 
particular  conditions  in  which  you 
must  carry  out  the  plans.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  garden, — sunny  or  in 
shade;  the  growth  of  the  plants- 
plant  moderately  close,  for  one  can- 
not stop  growth,  though  one  can  keep 
the  plants  clipped  back. 

You  may  want  to  change  the  gar- 
den after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  for  as 
objects  in  a  house  wear  out,  so  do 
gardens.  Study  the  texture,  fine  or 
course,  light  or  heavy,  delicate  or 
strong,  and  also  the  color — for  there 
are  many  shades  in  evergreens,  from 
the  darkest  to  the  lightest  green,  blue  ) 
green,  golden  yellow  and  green  tipped 
with  yellow,  as  well  as  variegated 
evergreens.  Arrange  the  plants  so 
that  both  the  textures  and  colors  look 
well  together.  Select  plants  with  char- 
acter but  generally  speaking  avoid 
eccentric  characters  because  freakish- 
ness  is  not  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand  an  occasional  odd-shaped  plant 
may  furnish  accent  or  variety,  but 
above  all  the  plants  must  have  a 
decorative  character.  Study  the  com- 
parison of  beauty  in  the  varieties, 
textures,  and  forms  of  evergreens,  for 
a  garden  of  this  type  never  diminishes 
in  beauty  regardless  of  the  season. 

Winter  is  looked  upon  as  a  cold, 
lonely  period  of  the  year,  but  ever- 
greens inspire  a  feeling  of  life.  They 
are  beautiful  in  the  gentle  rain,  hoar 
frost,  silvery  mist,  the  white  snow, 
the  full  sun,  and  at  twilight  when  the 
purple  shadows  gather  and  fall  across 
the  drifts  of  snow  that  smother  the 
paths. 

Beauty  is  a  necessity  in  life  and  the 
pleasure  from  seeing  beautiful  ob- 
jects touches  deeper  than  the  mind — 
it   reaches   down   into   the   soul. 


J  tM'ARY,  1930 
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TESTS     FOR     INTELLIGENT   PEOPLE— A   SERIES 

How  can  a  chair  attain 
a  value  of  $8500? 

WHEN  a  chair  is  so  distinguished  in  craftsmanship  and 
so  graceful  in  proportion  that  it  wins  the  admiration  of 
generation  after  generation  of  connoisseurs,  its  value  continu- 
ally increases.  The  Gillingham  chair,  for  which  Danerskpaid 
$8500  at  the  sale  of  the  Reifsnyder  collection,  is  typical. 

Danerslc  craftsmen,  in  re-creating  this  chair,  have  faithfully 
followed  each  minute  detail  of  the  Gillingham  piece,  and 
have  captured  the  same  rare  beauty  which  gives  ever-increasing 
value  to  the  original. 

Would  you  like  to  see  what  an  $8500  chair  looks  like? 
Pictured  below  is  its  exact  counterpart,  the  Danersk  Gillingham 
chair — and  the  pleasure  of  owning  the  Danersk  piece  calls  for 
only  a  very  moderate  expenditure. 

Who  was  the  "American  Chippendale"? 

James  Gillingham,  born  in  England  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  later 
a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  not  only  the 
foremost  American  chair-maker  of  his  time, 
but  also  America's  leading  exponent  of  the 
Chippendale  style.  The  unusual  beauty  of 
proportion  and  subtle  refinement  of  carv- 
ing, characteristic  of  his  chairs,  are  faithfully  preserved  by  the 
Danersk  Scotch  and  English  craftsmen. 

How  can  you  recognize  hand  work  in  chair  carving? 
The  back,  arms,  legs,  and  other  sections  of  an  ordinary  chair 
are  carved  separately  —  before  they  are  assembled;  this 
means  that  the  carving  of  each  section  must  end  abruptly  at 
the  joint.  A  truly  fine  chair,  such  as  the  Danersk  Gillingham 
pictured  below,  is  carved  after  the  chair  has  been  assembled, 
thus  permitting  the  carving  to  flow  over  the  joints  in  a  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  and  beautiful  design. 


Together  with  hundreds  of  other  Danersk  pieces  for  every 
room  of  the  house,  the  Danersk  Gillingham  chair  now  stands 
in  our  showrooms.  Come  in  and  see  it;  not  only  will  you 
be  pleased  with  its  pedigreed  beauty,  but  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  moderateness  of  its  price. 

DANERSK    FURNITURE 

ErSKINE-DaNFORTH  CORPORATION        ♦        Designers  and  makers  of  choice  furniture 

New  York:     383    Madison  Avenue 
Cleveland:   11129  Euclid  Avenue  Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Distributors  •  Boston:  132  Newbury  Street  ♦  Los  Angeles:  2869  West  7th  Street 
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The  Florida  House 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


background.  The  landscape  gives  you 
no  help  in  Florida.  You  must  make 
your  own." 

"What  about  the  gardens?" 

"There  were  no  fine  gardens  in 
Florida  in  1918 — only  the  gardens  of 
the  Hotel  Poinciana.  But  now  some 
of  the  loveliest  gardens  in  the  world 
are  in  Florida.  But,  in  the  case  of 
gardens,  too,  people  had  to  learn  what 
was  suited  to  Florida.  At  first  they 
wanted  to  raise  roses.  But  why  raise 
roses  when  orchids  grow  outside?  To- 
day, however,  people  send  to  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  to  tropical 
places — yes,  even  as  far  as  India — 
for  plants  that  will  grow  under  trop- 
ical conditions  and  with  the  least  - 
care.  The  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  there  are  four  growing  seasons 
in  a  year  and  one  can  have  a  gorgeous 
garden  in  a  few  months.  For  most  of 
the  houses  I  used  tile  roofs  and  stucco 
or  stone  walls.  The  tile  roofs  are 
lovely  among  the  cocoanut  trees.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  atrocities,  but 
the  whole  effect  is  very  good." 

"If  the  whole  effect  of  a  town  is 
very  good,"  I  said,  "an  occasional 
atrocity  can't  spoil  it.  There  are 
atrocities  in  the  fine  old  towns  of 
Europe,  as  you  know." 

"That  is  true,  there  is  nothing  like 
unity  of  style.  But  all  this  is  ahead 
of  my  story.  The  point  is  that  when 
I  went  to  Palm  Beach,  people  didn't 
want  to  build.  They  lived  an  artificial 
life — walked  from  the  Poinciana  to 
the  Breakers  and  were  always  chang- 
ing their  clothes.  'Why  build  a  few 
weeks  use  in  a  year!'  they  declared. 
So  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  life  at  Palm  Beach  and  I 
worked  to  that  end.  Now  there  are 
sports — golf,  fishing,  tennis,  polo. 
People  wear  sports  clothes  all  day 
long — until  it  is  time  to  dine." 

Again  Mr.  Mizner  answered  his 
own  question,  this  time  with  an  al- 
legory: "An  architect's  job  is  the 
most  difficult  and  the  worst  paid.  He 
must  be  a  mechanic — for  the  service 
and  kitchen  and  must  know  enough 
of  the  job  of  a  bricklayer,  a  carpenter, 
a  plasterer,  a  plumber,  and  an  elec- 
trician to  know  whether  it  is  being 
done  properly  on  the  building,  and, 
if  it  is  not,  to  show  how  it  should 
be  done.  He  must  be  an  artist — to 
design  the  living  quarters.  He  must  be 
a  philosopher — with  the  imagination 
to  look  into  the  future  as  well  as 
into  the  past.  He  must  be  a  business 
man — to  handle  contracts.  And  he 
must  be  a  lawyer — to  write  specifica- 
tions. Well,"  he  smiled,  "I  get  along. 
Possibly  I  have  used  a  little  of  that 
chloroform  on  my  clients.  My  clients 
allow  me  to  express  as  much  of  their 
personality  as  possible.  There  is  never 
one  to  annoy  me — they  simply  tell 
me  their  needs.  The  fact  is,  that  out 
of  a  family  of  ten  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  am  the  last  one  alive.  I 
end  the  line.  I  want  to  do  my  best 
to  leave  my  houses  as  my  children 
— like   a   sailor,   one   in   every  port. 

"Often  my  clients  are  away  from 
Florida  when  I  am  completing 
their  house.  I  think  that  they  get 
better  results  than  if  they  were  at 
my  elbow,  right  up  to  the  end.  One 
man.  as  is  often  the  case,  wanted  a 
much  smaller  house  than  would  sat- 
isfy his  wife.  I  designed  the  spacious 
house  that  I  thought  they  should 
have.  They  approved  the  sketches 
and  departed  for  the  north.  Months 
afterward,  the  man  came  down  again 
to  see  the  house,  which  was  almost 


completed  by  that  time.  The  client 
must  have  been  surprised  at  its  big 
size.  He  looked  it  over  but  he  said 
nothing,  beyond  making  a  suggestion 
about  a  small  detail  that  we  at  once 
complied  with.  Then  as  he  turned  to 
go  he  said,  'By  the  way,  Addison, 
you  never  sent  me  the  plans  of  this 
house.' 

"  'Oh,'  "  I  answered,  "  T  did  send 
you  the  plans.' 

■  "  'Yes,  the  floor  plans,  but  not  the 
elevations.' 

"  'Well,  how  could  I  send  you  the 
ele-vations  before  the  house  was  fin- 
ished?' I   asked  him.   I  never  have 
•sent   him    the    elevations    yet!" 

Ungracious  as  it  is  to  spoil  one 
of  Mr.  Mizner's  good  stories  with  a 
comment,  I  nevertheless  would  re- 
mark that  there  is  a  serious  point 
underneath  the  joke.  That  is,  that  a 
client  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  an 
absolutely  true  picture  of  what  his 
house  will  look  like  from  seeing  the 
architect's  sketches  and  the  blueprints 
of  the  working  drawings.  The  client 
should  realize  his  limitation  and  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  the  efforts  of  the  architect  to 
complete,  in  the  finished  house,  the 
picture  which  exists  in  the  architect's 
mind  and  perhaps  nowhere  else. 

"Coming  back  to  the  development 
of  Florida  architecture,"  I  said  to 
Mr.  Mizner,  "did  you  not  also  find 
it  necessary  to  work  out  a  type  of 
house  plan  that  was  suited  to  the 
Florida  climate  and  to  twentieth  cen- 
tury manner  of  living?  Both  are,  of 
course,  quite  different  from  those  of 
Mediaeval  Spain?" 

"Yes.  Technically  the  old  Spanish 
house  was  a  castle.  The  windows  were 
high  above  the  ground  and  usually 
they  were  barred.  There  was  one 
heavy  plank  entrance  door,  some  six 
inches  thick.  This  construction  was 
necessary  in  view  of  the  poor  policing 
of  the  times.  Behind  these  heavy  ex- 
terior walls  the  house  was  designed 
around  a  patio — the  open  court  in 
the  center  of  the  building.  Of  course 
in  Florida  there  is  no  need  of  de- 
signing a  house  in  that  way.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  the 
old  Spanish  house  inside  out,  so  to 
speak;  put  plenty  of  openings  on  the 
outside  walls  to  let  the  sunshine  and 
air  into  the  house,  and,  in  other  ways, 
make  people  feel  that  they  were  living 
out-of-doors.  The  patio  was  retained, 
so  that  people  did  not  lose  the  open- 
ness inside  of  the  Spanish  plan.  Thus 
the  patio  in  Florida  is  the  great  out 
door  living  room  of  the  house — the 
place  for  tea,  for  after-dinner  coffee. 
The  important  rooms  of  the  living 
portion  of  the  house  are  related  to 
the  patio,  generally  in  such  a  way 
that  they  face  both  ways,  with  a  view 
outdoors  as  well  as  a  view  into  the 
patio. 

"Thus  in  trying  to  develop  a  house 
that  was  suited  to  Florida,  my  idea 
was  first  of  all  to  fit  house  to  setting 
and  to  make  people  comfortable  in 
it;  and  then  to  make  it  as  attractive 
as  possible  without  showing  too  much 
effort.  What  I  would  impress  on 
people  is  not  to  make  their  houses 
too  ostentatious  and  too  strong  on 
the  outside.  If  they  have  money,  let 
them  keep  it  inside." 

"What  is  characteristic  of  interior 
decoration   in    Florida?" 

"First,  we  have  very  high  ceilings, 
for    comfort.    Because    the    daylight 
there  is  so  strong,  we  must  control 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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In  her  imperial  sleigh,  gliding  smoothly  over  the  powdered  snow,  Catherine  the  Qreat  traveled  in  the  regal  luxury  befitting  the  Empress  of  All  the  Russias 


IN  thirty  years  devoted  to  building  fine  cars  exclu- 
sively, Packard  has  learned  much  about  motor  car 
luxury.  And  the  sum  total  of  this  long  and  rich  ex- 
perience is  embodied  in  today's  Packard  Eight  De 
Luxe  -the  most  luxurious  and  the  most  perfectly 
appointed  car  Packard  has  ever  produced. 

The  Packard  Eight  De  Luxe  is  designed  and  built  for 
that  select  clientele  which  knows  and  appreciates  the 
finest  things  which  life  affords.  Only  a  few — less  than 
ten  a  day — are  built  in  what  is  virtually  a  factory  within 
a  factory.  There,  Packard's  expert  craftsmen  labor  to 
produce  the  finest  car  in  the  world — regardless  of 


unit  cost.  With  colors,  fittings  and  fabrics  the  per- 
sonal choice  of  the  owner,  the  finishing  of  each  De 
Luxe  model  Packard  is  an  individual  task  in  which 
the  finest  custom  traditions  prevail. 

The  Eight  De  Luxe  is  Packard's  masterpiece.  Nothing 
is  left  undone  to  enhance  its  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  providing  the  finest  and  most  luxurious 
personal  transportation  money  can  buy.  No  wonder 
that  this  car,  long  established  abroad  as  the  great 
American  automobile,  is  found,  almost  without 
exception,  among  the  vehicles  owned  by  royalty  and 
the  great  and  powerful  of  every  nation  and  clime. 
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Illustrated  is  an  important  ~M.ah.og' 
any  Sheraton  Boo\case  (Circa  1780), 
which  is  included  in  the  preseyit  ex' 
hibition  at  our  44th  Street  Galleries. 
The  matched  veneer  on  the  drawers 
and  doors  is  unusually  fine 
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The  spurious  lounge  of  the  Arlington  Downs  Club  House,  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas — carpeted    with    luxurious    Mohawk    Biltmore    Brocade    Chenille 

Floors  that  Whisper  "Luxury" 

This  sweep  of  deep- piled  Mohawk  Chenille  perfectly  (iclothes  "  the  floors 
of   the    lately-opened  Arlington   Downs    Club  House,    in   Fort   Worth 

Soft  as  the  turf  that  tops  the  paddock,  springy  as  the  well-  free  of  seams — up  to  30  feet  wide — to  provide  an  unmarred 

groomed  track,  in  color  and  design  a  perfect  harmony  with  expanse  of  loveliness.  Finally,  it  can  be  loomed  to  fit  exactly 

every  unit  of  the  decoration — such  are  the  lustrous  Mohawk  any  room  outline,  however  irregular — to  run  around  hearths 

Chenilles  laid  throughout  the  Arlington  Downs  Club  House,  and  radiators  and  into  alcoves,  all  without  a  cut  or  seam, 

in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Specially-woven  for  this  impressive  This  "flexibility"  no  other  woven  floor  covering  possesses — 

meeting-place  of  society  and  the  world  of  sport,  these  Che-  and  its  long  wear  is  incontestable.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 

nilles  subtly  flatter  the  tastes  of  those  who  will  assemble  there.  Chenille  has  met  the  approval  of  the  discerning,  who  are 

I         employing   it   increasingly   to 


Not  alone  in  clubs  and  in  ho- 
tels, however,  is  the  growing 
vogue  for  Chenille  carpeting  in 
evidence.  Numberless  private 
homes  are  discovering  how 
much  of  beauty  and  luxury 
Chenille  can  contribute — not 
otherwise  obtainable  in  a  floor 
covering. 

Woven  to  order,  Chenille 
carpeting  completely  individ- 
ualizes a  home,  since  its  de- 
sign and  color  range  is  virtually 
without  limit.  It  can  be  woven 


Mohawk  Chenille  carpet  adds  rich  beauty  to  this  delightful  Women's 
Lounge  in  the  Arlington  Downs  Club  House.  Fakes  and  Company, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  furnished  the  floor  coverings  for  this  meeting- 
place  of  sports  followers 


grace  their  floors  and  to  in- 
troduce a  note  of  quiet  ele- 
gance. 

More  Chenille  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills  than  is  produced  by  all 
other  makers  combined.  Your 
decorator  or  furniture  dealer 
may  draw  at  will  upon  the 
Mills'  expert  knowledge  for 
advice  and  assistance  in  meas- 
uring and  in  deciding  upon 
pile-depth,  pattern  and  color. 

Advertisement 
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The     " 

discerning 
hostess  knows 

Crystal,  silver  and  china!  Candlelight  on  lace 
and  linen!  The  tray  of  hors  d'ouvres!  Smart, 
deftly  handled  conversation!  The  congenial 
cocktail  hour!  .  .  .  Surely  these  social  ameni- 
ties are  an  important  part  of  life.  And  the  dis- 
cerning hostess  knows  how  greatly  their  success 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
facilities  that  are  unseen  by  the  guests.  •  A 
service  pantry  provided  with  an  Elkay  Butler's 
Pantry  Sink  both  hastens  and  improves  service 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room.  This 
lustrous,  metal -clad  fixture  provides  a  most 
convenient  place  for  the  adequate  preparation 
of  the  perfectly  served  dinner,  from  those  choice 
dishes  that  require  a  deft  touch,  to  the  spark- 
ling contents  of  the  tall-stemmed  glass.  The 
hostess  whose  service  pantry  is  so  equipped 
may  anticipate  with  certainty  the  unexpressed 
but  obvious  approval  of  her  guests.  •  A  letter 
will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  detailed  informa- 
tion about  Elkay  Butler's  Pantry  Sinks.  The  style 
range  is  wide,  or,  if  you  prefer,  Elkay  will  sympa- 
thetically carry  out  your  own  architect's  design. 


ELKAY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

4706-4716  Arthinston  Street,  Chicago 


Antique  Chippendale  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


disdainers  of  traditional 
design  will  get  nowhere,  in 
furniture  or  any  art. 

THE  18TH  CENTURY 

For  the  clear,  bright  truth 
about  Chippendale's  day,  or 
any  other  day,  I  prefer  un- 
imaginative historians;  their 
colourless,  impersonal  rela- 
tion of  ungilded  facts. 
Stained  glass  windows  are 
admirable,  but  one  sees 
more  truly  through  plain 
glass.  Also,  the  great  painters 
are  excellent  historians,  each 
of  his  day.  Hogarth  serves 
well  here.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  pictures  so 
often  show  the  simple 
ladderback  and  spindle- 
back  chair,  and  other 
Queen  Anne  antece- 
dents of  the  Chip- 
pendale creations;  he 
also  faithfully  por- 
trays the  snobbery, 
the  vice,  and  stink- 
ing poverty  behind 
the  18th  century's 
pretty  fads  and  faddists — that  lot- 
tery-mad century  of  brightly  clad, 
simpering  gallants,  gambling  boister- 
ously against  the  terrible  background 
of  child  labour  and  the  starving  poor. 
The  taxes  were  excessive.  Your  pow- 
dered wig  was  taxed  a  guinea  a  year; 
your  manservant,  your  carriage,  your 


Sketch  of  a  Chippendale  powder- 
ing stand  with  triangular  draw- 
ers. Drawings   on   this   page    by 
R.  Goodwin-Smith 


Typical  design  of 
a    Chinese    Chip- 
pendale chair 


clock  was  taxed.  And  everyone  knows 
how  the  Georgians  evaded  the  tax  on 
windows  by  bricking  them  up. 

Thackeray  speaks  of  jovial  nights 
at  the  "Turk's  Head,"  with  Dr.  John- 
son, Goldy,  "Burke,  the  finest  talker 
in  the  world,  and  .  .  .  Garrick  flashing 
in  with  a  story  from  his  theatre  .  .  ." 
While,  concerning  the  life  of  the  gal- 
lant of  that  day,  Thackeray  says: 
"You  get  up  at  nine,  play  with  Raton 
your  dog  till  twelve  in  your  dressing- 
gown;  then  creep  down  to  White's, 
are  five  hours  at  the  table,  sleep  till 
supper  time;  and  then  make  two 
wretches  carry  you  in  a  Sedan  chair, 
with  three  pints  of  claret  in  you,  three 
miles  for  a  shilling."  As  in  William 
and  Mary's  day,  they  carried  muffs. 
Bickersteth  describes  the  gallant: — 

"A  cox  comb,  a  fop,  a  dainty  milk- 
sop; 

Who,    essene'd    and    dizen'd    from 
bottom  to  top, 

Looks  just  like  a  doll  fro  a  mil- 
liner's shop, 

.  .  Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff, 
and  carries  a  muff; 


A       minnikin,       finicking, 
French     powder-puff." 
Imagine     the     young 
"blood''  in  his  skirted  satin 
coat,  gold-trimmed,  over  his 
flowered  waistcoat  and  crim- 
son   velvet    breeches;     his 
flesh     silk     stockings,     his 
sword,  his  tortoise-shell  snuff- 
box.   The    ladies    in    their 
hoops,    and    superabundant 
petticoats.   Their   enormous 
head-dresses,    erections    of 
false  hair  in  powdered  curls 
and  rolls,  with  huge  bows, 
feathers,  birds  and  flowers. 
To   reflect    all    this    finery, 
Chippendale  created  his 
extraordinary  gilt  mir- 
rors   lovely    in    design. 
"wig  stands" 

Chippendale 
made    many    of 
those    articles 
popularly       mis- 
named "wig  stands." 
Chippendale  himself 
calls    them    "bason 
stands";    but    "wig 
powdering  stands"  would  more  accu- 
rately express  their  purpose. 

Now,  the  gallant  calling  on  a  lady 
would  first  be  shown  into  the  little 
"powdering  closet."  From  the  puff- 
box  of  the  stand  he  would  take  pow- 
der for  his  wig;  and  from  the  lower 
tier  the  rosewater,  which,  after  his 
powdering,  he  would  pour  into  the  top 
bowl  of  the  stand,  for  the  delicate 
rinsing  of  his  fingers.  Whereon  he 
would  be  ready  for  his  lady. 

Everyone,  rich  and  poor,  gambled 
madly;  therefore,  there  were  light 
card  tables  in  superabundance;  but 
the  massive  dining  table  did  not'  ap- 
pear until  the  "English  Empire"  mon- 
strosities in  the  Thomas  Hope  style 
of  about  1810.  Of  the  many  tripod 
"tip-up"  Chippendale  tables,  some 
were  galleried,  while  others  bore  the 
famous  "pie-crust"  moulded  rim. 

There  were  three  Thomas  Chippen- 
dales— father,  son,  and  grandson — all 
furniture  craftsmen,  of  whom  the  son, 
Chippendale  II.,  became  the  famous 
designer.  These  salient  dates  will  make 
all  clear: — 

Queen  Anne  died;  and  George  I. 
ascended  the  throne:  1714. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Chippendale, 
a  small  Worcestershire  wood-carver, 
gave  birth  to  Thomas  Chippendale, 


^saL-jL: 


Sketch    of    a 
Chippend  ale 
"pie  crust"  tip- 
top table 


$m» 


who  afterwards  became  famous:  1717. 
Chippendale's  father,  the  wood- 
carver,  moved  with  his  family  to 
London,  about  the  year  of  1720. 
GEORGE  II.,   1727 

First    edition    of    Chippendale    II. 's 
(  Continued  on  page  84) 
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zA  c7^are  and  Unusual 

Old  English  ^ove  Seat 


Jfw 

BRISTOL 

COMPANY 
319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City 

and 
840  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Portrayed  above  is  an  old  Georgian  love  seat — one  of 
a  pair — of  beautiful  design  and  proportion.  Those  in- 
terested in  fine  old  pieces  will  appreciate  the  crisp 
carving  on  the  legs  and  the  fine  petit  point  covering, 
its  dull  brown  and  tan  coloring  relieved  by  touches  of 
red,  blue  and  green. 

The  Bristol  Galleries  contain  a  wealth  of  similar  ob- 
jects of  all  the  important  periods — antiques  of  fine 
quality  and  in  good  condition  as  well  as  authentic  re- 
productions created  in  our  own  factory  by  Bristol 
craftsmen. 

While  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your 
decorator,  dealer  or  architect,  you  are  always  welcome 
to  view  the  Bristol  Galleries — a  Museum  of  the 
Decorative  Arts. 
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19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
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OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

731 3tftkz£venue 

NEW  YORK 


331  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Member    of    the    Antique    and    Decorative    Arts    League,    Inc. 


Modern  Heating 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

vacuum  steam  systems.  In  such  the 
radiator  may  be  controlled  by  a  hand 
operated  valve  that  may  be  so  shifted 
that  one  quarter,  one  half,  three  quar- 
ters or  all  of  the  radiator  may  be  filled 
with  steam.  Even  better  is  the  valve 
that  operates  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  maintaining 
automatically  an  even  70  degrees  F. 
on  the  mildest  and  coldest  days.  " 

The  reason  why  the  vacuum  system 
is  so  flexible  and  controllable,  is  due 
to  valves  and  exhauster  which  elimi- 
nate all  air  from  the  radiators  and 
pipes.  When  the  air  is  out,  the  steam 
is  free  to  circulate  almost  like  a  gas 
through  the  pipes.  Practically  no  pres- 
sure is  needed  to  force  it  through  to. 
all  the  radiators,  and  the  quantity  of 
steam  entering  a  radiator  can  be  con- 
trolled just  as  a  faucet  controls  the 
water  running  into  the  sink. 

Many  old  steam  systems,  having-  on 
them  poorly  designed  air  valves,  can 
be  made  to  take  on  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  vacuum  system, 
by  taking  off  the  old  valves  and  put- 


Chippendale 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

famous  "Director".  1754. 

GEORGE  in.,  1760 

Chippendale    II.,    the    famous,    died 

1779. 

His  grandson,  Chippendale  III., 
went  into  partnership  with  Thomas 
Haig  in  that  same  year. 

Remember,  then,  as  a  rough  guide, 
that  the  famous  Chippendale  saw  the 
reigns  of  all  three  Georges. 

THE   PERSONALITY   OF   CHIPPENDALE 

It  may  commonly  be  imagined  that 
Chippendale  was  a  great  man.  Now, 
Chippendale  was  not  a  great  man  in 
the  sense  that  Adam  the  architect  was 
great — Robert  Adam,  who  now  lies 
in  Westminster,  as  an  eternal  mark  of 
his  greatness.  If  Chippendale  could 
know  of  the  fame  that  we  have  ac- 
corded him,  he  would  be  a  little 
amazed.  Chippendale  was  only  one  of 
a  fraternity  of  lesser  craftsmen,  work- 
ing in  the  intellectual  radiance  of 
Adam,  who,  a  mighty  figure,  towers 
over  them  all,  as  the  inaugurator — 
the  Adam,  indeed — of  an  18th  Century 
renaissance.  Chippendale  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  merely  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  style  which  a 
loose-thinking  posterity  has  chosen  to 
label  "Chippendale."  If  anyone  should 
doubt  this,  he  should  ask  himself  why 
Chippendale's  name  so  seldom  ap- 
peared in  inventories  of  his  day.  It 
is  always  "mahogany  chairs  .  .  ." — 
seldom,  if  ever,  "Chippendale  chairs." 
The  doubter  should  also  refer  to 
Cescinsky. 

Sheraton,  fourteen  years  after  him, 
referred  to  Chippendale's  work  as 
"now  wholly  antiquated  and  laid 
aside."  That,  of  course,  is  precisely 
what  a  rival  would  say,  but  it  con- 
tained some  truth.  Chippendale,  in 
spite  of  his  influence,  was  nearly  for- 
gotten during  the  Victorian  era  of 
intellectual  dinginess,  and  only  quite 
lately  have  we  moderns  rediscovered 
him.  Moreover,  Chippendale  and  his 
contemporaries  only  sowed  the  seeds 
of  that  style  which  has  been  moulded 
by  scores  of  clever  designers  till  it 
has  become  something  which  takes, 
not  one  artist's  pencil,  but  a  genera- 
tion of  pencils,  to  perfect — a  truly 
great  style. 
Till  now,  only  ask  a   conscientious. 
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ting  on  the  new  type  which  effectively 
allows  the  air  to  escape  but  prevents 
it  from  returning.  Indeed,  so  remark- 
able a  change  can  be  made  in  an  old 
steam  system,  that  often  it  will  heat 
the  house,  where  before  it  only  made 
an  attempt  at  it.  The  vacuum  system 
of  steam  heating  can  now  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  new  hotels,  office  build- 
ings, public  buildings,  large  apart- 
ments and  big  mansions.  Indeed,  the 
difference  between  the  three  systems 
of  heating  is  growing  less  and  less 
each  year,  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible  to  say  in  a  posi- 
tive manner  that  such  and  such  a  way 
is  the  best.  And  now  with  the  advent 
of  the  oil  burner,  gas  burner  and 
electric  coal  stoker,  all  of  which  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  do  away  with 
.  the  labor  of  shovelling  coal  and  re- 
moving ashes,  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  ideal  system  of  heating 
will  be  very  nearly  realized.  Indeed, 
there  now  is  on  the  market  an  air 
conditioning  machine,  similar  to  those 
used  in  large  theatres,  which  is  small 
enough  to  install  in  a  fine  mansion, 
and  which  automatically  cleans,  dam- 
pens and  heats  the  air  and  forces  it 
to   circulate    throughout    the   house. 


and,  therefore,  gifted  craftsman,  and 
he  will  reproduce  you  a  chair,  the 
very  flower  of  Chippendale's  seed- 
germ  idea;  pure  and  free  from  the 
original  extravagant  weeds  and  ab- 
surdities, chastened  by  time.  I  do  not 
deplore  that  his  worshippers  set  up 
Chippendale  on  a  pedestal.  I  do  de- 
plore that  they  set  him  on  the  wrong 
one.  While  thoroughly  admiring  his 
business  qualities,  one  must  take  ex- 
ception to  the  hysterical  modern 
canonisation  of  a  successful  cabinet- 
maker. 

Chippendale's  dreams  and  inspira-  ! 
tions  were  never  profound,  though 
often  vivid.  And,  though,  undeniably, 
Adam,  or  any  great  architect,  would 
have  more  opportunity  of  infusing  his 
essential  nobility  of  soul  into  the  de- 
sign of  a  mansion — and  thus  of  ul- 
timately meriting  a  Westminster 
burial — than  could  a  cabinet-maker, 
in  designing  a  table-leg,  I  do  say  that 
Chippendale  was  never  one  of  our 
Shakespeares,  our  Miltons,  our  lofty 
dreamers.  He  had  married;  thereby 
taking  the  one  step  which,  it  is  said, 
will  awaken  any  couple  from  any 
dream — but  whether  his  wife  was  his 
inspiration  we  know  not. 

The  publication  of  his  "Director" 
was  Chippendale's  magnificent  adver- 
tising project  for  his  business  in  St. 
Martins'  Lane,  whose  magnitude 
may  be  judged  by  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine"  account  of  a  fire  in  1775, 
which  "consumed  the  shop,  wherein 
were  the  chests  of  twenty-two  work- 
men." 

On  this  I  will  make  no  comment, 
only  ask  you  to  judge,  then,  how 
many  of  to-day's  "Chippendale" 
chairs  could  have  been  made  by  Chip- 
pendale, duly  allowing  for  the  de- 
structive centuries,  and  storm,  and 
fire,  and  housemaids. 

Such,  then,  was  the  personality  of 
Chippendale;  and  such  were  his  times, 
his  circumstances,  his  triumphant 
career,  which  we  see  so  delightfully 
reflected  in  furniture  of  his  School. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  third  of  a 
comprehensive  scries  of  articles  by 
R.  Goodwin-Smith,  an  authority  on  Eng- 
lish furniture.  In  the  February  issue 
Sheraton  Furniture  will  be  taken  up  in 
a  manlier  similar  to  this  discussion  of 
Chippendale.  Other  articles  in  the  series 
are:  Jacobean  Furniture;  Adam  and 
Hepplewhite'. 
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Reflecting  tfje 
$ogue 


ONE  of  our  newest 
and  smartest  suites 
is  especially  designed  to 
anticipate  style  require** 
ment  in  Solarium  furni= 
ture,  and  offers  an  ideal 
ensemble  for  the  up=to= 
the^minute  Sun  Room. 
All  rattan  in  construct 
tion,  finished  in  its  nat= 
ural  tone,  and  decorated 
with  bands  of  French 
Enameled  Cane  in  brightly  contrasting  colors,  it  is 
upholstered  in  a  fine  hand=blocked  English  Cretonne 
in  a  variety  of  charming  patterns. 

The  name  Sons^Cunningham  is  synonymous,  in  the 
trade,  with  originality  of  design,  quality  of  product, 
finish,  color,  and  unusual  upholstery  combinations. 
When  your  Solarium  is  furnished  with  their  product, 
you  have  the  assurance  that  you  possess  the  latest 
and  the  best  that  can  be  had. 


No.  6825 
Design  protected  by 
U.  S.  Letters  Patent 


No.  6825 
Design  protected  by 
U.  S.  Letters  Patent 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  their  showrooms, 
where  a  most  representative  display  in  a  wide  range  of 
designs  and  colors  is  available  for  your  selection.  Pur= 
chases  may  be  made  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

V     A  portfolio  of  colored  prints 

and  other  illustrations  will 

be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
J.      twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin. 

i^cmg  —  Cumungfjam 
&eeb  &  &attatt  Co.,  3m. 

ESTABLISHED   1886 

383  Madison  Avenue        / 

Jt  4C>'1>  Street 


New  York 


Decorated  Enameled  Boxes,  Old  and  New 
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the  same  character,  so  that  when  the 
work  was  taken  from  the  oven,  after 
baking,  the  two  sides  cooled  evenly. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  work  of  the 
enamelist  and  that  of  the  porcelain 
artist,  both  for  instance  requiring  one 
or  more  firings.  Thus  in  the  early 
French  examples  the  decorative  de- 
signs were  copied  from  engravings  by 
Diirer  and  other  contemporary  men. 
These  pictures  -were  reproduced  on 
the  white  enamel  surfaces  in  outline; 
then  the  shadows  would  be  filled  in 
and  the  design  brightened  with  colors 
and  fired  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
necessary  with  the  work  of  the  porce- 
lain painter. 

By  the  late  18th  Century  the  French 
enamelists  were  preeminent  and  their 
productions  were  both  numerous  and 
beautiful.  We  need  no  further  proof 
of  this  than  the  remarkable  collection 
of  boxes  and  other  enameled  objects 
made  by  early  French  artists,  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  rooms  in  which  these  are  dis- 
played should  be  a  continual  source 
of  pleasure  to 
those  who  are 
interested  in 
the  delicate 
work  of  skilled 
era  f  tsmen. 
And  they 
should  also  be 
a  source  of 
inspiration  to 
those  of  our 
manufactur- 
ers who  essay 
to  follow  the 
designs  which 
have  come 
down  to  us 
from  those 
days  when 
mass  produc- 
tion was  not 
and  men  knew 
an  individual 
pride  in  the 
accomplish- 
ment of  a  per- 
fect piece  of 
work. 

These  and 
other  decorat- 
ed   enamelled 

boxes  of  the  same  type  remind  us  also 
of  that  ruthless  extravagance  and 
waywardness  indulged  in  by  the  up- 
per classes  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  Century  in  France  and  Eng- 


Enamelled  boxes  of  this  size  are  now  used 
for  cigarettes  and,  where  large  enough,  for 
cigars.  This  example  is  decorated  with  floral 
bouquets  and  the  lid  painted  with  sailing 
ships.  Courtesy  Lans 


N  a  pole* 
on's  snuff  box 
with    floral   dec- 
orations    studded 
with     precious     stones 
on     an     enamel     ground. 
By   courtesy  of  Harriet  Johnson 

land.  Many  of  the  camels  de  bal 
which  were  intended  to  hold  dance 
programmes  and  small  tablets  for 
noting  engagements,  were  made  of 
gold,  enameled  and  painted  with  va- 
rious delicate  motifs.  Dainty  little 
bibelots  of  this  type  were  doubtless 


intended  as  gifts,  because  many  of 
them  bear  the  words,  "Souvenir  de 
I'amite"  or  "Souvenir  de  I'amour". 
Surely  typical  of  old-time  French 
gallantry  and  certainly  a  most  charm- 
ing way  of  expressing  either  senti- 
ment. 

Other  boxes  which  display  the 
art  of  the  enamelist  used  to  hold 
comfits  and  sweet-meats  and  when 
snuff  taking  became  a  fashionable,  if 
somewhat  unpleasant,  custom  the  art- 
ists vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
the  more  masculine  tabatiere  or  snuff 
box.  From  the  many  examples  that 
have  been  assembled,  it  is  patent  that 
the  splendour  of  snuff  boxes  was  unre- 
stricted. Gold,  enameled  in  beautiful 
colors  and  decorated  by  tiny  scenes, 
floral  subjects,  miniature  paintings 
and  portraits  set  in  jewels  and 
various  other  elaborations  were  em- 
ployed by  the  goldsmiths  in  produc- 
ing these  pieces.  Many  of  the  small 
paintings,  applied  to  the  lids,  were  the 
work  of  artists  whose  larger  canvases 
are  now  eagerly  sought  for  and  for 
which  collectors  are  willing  to  pay 
previously  un- 
heard-of 
prices. 

Later,  the 
art  of  enamel- 
ing small  ar- 
ticles was 
introduced 
into  England 
by  a  French- 
man named 
Janssen,  and 
it  was  he  who 
established  the 
famous  Bat- 
tersea  factory. 
But  the  life 
of  this  works 
was  ended  by 
1760,  ten 
years  after  it 
started  and 
while  enamel- 
ing was  after- 
wards contin- 
ued inBilston, 
Staffordshire, 
the  craft  never 
reached  the 
same  impor- 
tance in  Eng- 
land as  that  achieved  by  the  French. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  we  need  not  speak 
of  the  enamelist's  art  in  France,  as 
one  of  the  past.  Perhaps  it  has  had  its 
declines,  but  it  has  never  entirely 
disappeared  and  that  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions have  been  maintained  needs 
no  further  evidence  than  the  deco- 
rated enameled  boxes  which 
have  appeared  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities  recently. 
Some  time  ago,  when  dis- 
cussing this  French  industry 
with  an  importer,  he  told  us 
that  the  supply  was  limited 
because  each  of  the  boxes 
was  the  work  of  an  experi- 
enced artist.  This  importer's 
plaint  was  that  these  artists 
were  temperamental,  but  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  boxes 
quickly  revealed  the  reason  for  the 
restricted  supply.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  one  and  all  copied  from  old 
designs,  both  the  shape  and  decora- 
tion. This  means  that  the  artist  has 
first  to  select  an  original,  sketch  the 
shape  and  note  the  size;  then  after 
the  box  is  made  he  has  to  laboriously 
copy  the  almost  infinitesimal  details. 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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VV  hile  exceedingly  little  is  known 
ol  Jxooert  Adam  and  his  brothers  as  in" 
dividuals,  every  person  with  an  appreci" 
ation  ol  the  artistic  is  lamiliar  with  their 
accomplishments.  Xvobert  Adam  was  not 
only  the  loremost  architect  ol  his  period, 
but  one  ol  the  lour  great  linglish  cabinet 
makers,  and  no  detail  ol  the  house  or  its 
lurnishings  was  too  small  lor  his  attention. 
JLhe  modern  decorator,  appreciative  ol 
the  adaptability  ol  the  Adam  style  lor 
the  present  day  city  apartment  and  coun- 
try house,  has  given  it  an  impetus  which, 
artistically,  it  deserves. 

LVver  alert  to  the  current  decoi  ative 
requirements,  this  hrm  has  recently  added 
to  its  collection  several  new  textiles  which 
are  suitable  lor  the  needs  ol  the  decorator 
working  m  the  period.  An  example  ol 
one  ol  the  more  recent  is  the  silk  damask 
illustrated  on  this  page.  In  drawing  it  is 
artistically  correct;  in  texture  durable; 
and  priced  lor  the  more  modest  occasion. 
Other  labrics  lor  both  draperies  and  lur- 
niture  coverings  which  meet  every  require^ 
ment  ol  the  Adam  period  m  motil  and 
colorings  are  also  available. 
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his  quaint  Spanish 
rUargueno  in  rosewood  and 
inlay,  with  its  many  curious 
carvings  and  secret  chambers, 
is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old^one  of  many  such 
pieces  in  the  J\[cwcomb 
exhibit  of  authentic  antiques 
and  reproductions. 
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Mrs.  Kiser's  own  bathroom,  in  peach  and  turquoise  blue 

never    startling,    beyond.    The    dra-      window  draperies 
peries     are     a     light     gold      faille 
silk,     lavishly     trimmed     with     pale 
apple    green    and   gold    color    fringe. 


cade    in    blue    and 
salmon. 

The  living  room 
is  one  of  great 
charm  with  its 
grey-green  walls 
and  18th  Century 
French  and  Eng- 
lish furniture.  It  is 
as  brilliant  as  the 
entrance,  and  has 
also  that  gracious, 
friendly  quality 
that  is  difficult  to 
achieve  in  so  large 
a  space.  It  begins 
with  a  grey-green 
carpet  of  chenille 
whichh?sthemodu- 
lated  soft  light  of 
the  ground  of  a  deep 
wood,  on  this  rests 
some  fine  antique 
furniture,  and  from 
it  springs  the  rare 
old  Adam  fireplace 
with  the  Greek 
pilasters  on  either 
side.  Beyond  the 
pilasters  are  the 
,  of  soft  green  and 
mulberry  chintz  and  bound  with  fasci- 
nating green  gauze  ruffles.  On  either 
side  of  the  windows,  beyond  a  second 


Mrs.  Kiser's  bedroom,  all  pale  peach 
and  turquoise  blue,  with  a  pale  tur- 
quoise carpet.  The  furniture  is  ivory 
and  gilt  wood 

The   chairs  are  antique,  as  are  the 

consoles   and   on   the   wall   are   fine 

old  Adam  mirrors. 

The    floor    is    of 

black    and    white 

marble. 

A  lovely  small 
room  just  off  the 
entrance  hall  is 
the  ladies'  coat 
room.  There  the 
walls  are  old  blue 
and  salmon  French 
18th  Century  pa- 
per. There  is  a 
console  table, 
French  antique 
gilt,  and  a  dressing 
table  of  antique 
blue  satin  trimmed 
with  salmon  rib- 
bons and  cream 
colored  fringe.  The 
carpet  is  tete  de 
negre  and  the 
chairs  are  gilt, 
some  in  velvet 
and  some  in  an 
old     French    bro- 


Ladies'  coat  room  in  old  blue  and 
salmon   French  18th  Century  wall- 
paper, with  a  dressing  table  of  blue 
taffeta 

pilaster,  is  a  pair  of  Venetian  Louis  XV 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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nnouncei/neni 


y n  no  previous  year,  nave  we  looked  forward  to  ike 
presentation  of  ovir  new  line,  wtik  ike  enikusiasm  we  kave 
for  ike  merchandise  ivkick  will  be  presented  b\ 
Cyeriod=Cy\oonis,    ^January   15ik,    IQ30. 


V 


us  in  our 


u  r  co> 


in 


I  lection  of  new  imports,  wkick  kave  just  arrived, 
Hi)  justifies  ike  tune  and  effort,  wkick  went  into  lis 
acquisition.  C/i  ere  are  pieces  of  frollery  from  (Ongland, 
ranee,  and  CJialy,  vases  wkick  kave  been  converted 
into  beautiful  lamps;  eack  witk  a  specially  designed skade 
of  new  fabrics  and  colorings,  wkick  carry  out  ike  details 
ike   lamp  itself. 

riety  of  fascinating  bedspreads,  table  scarfs,  piano= 
ikrows,  pillows  and  dainty  ckaise  lounge  covers  in  pastel 
damasks,    real    laces  and  embroidered   taffetas. 

our   visit    is    anticipated   witk   pleasure. 


^ylrls    Gy  hade   ^/otnfiany 


ve.  View    ^^jork   K^yity 

(    Ciformerly   303    cfijtli    i^lve.    ) 
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Lamps 

6 


The  most  important  appointment 
for  any  interior,  one  that  must 
always  call  attention  to  itself,  the 
source  of  light  which  creates  the 
beauty  of  the  entire  room — the 
lamp  is  a  theme-motif  in  the 
harmony  of  interior  decoration. 
Ludlow  and  Minor  have  originated 
lamps  for  fine  interiors  of  all  types 
— their  designs  are  conceived  with 
good  taste  and  executed  with  per- 
fect workmanship. 

In  addition  to  creating  lamps  and 
shades  for  the  leading  Shops, 
Ludlow  and  Minor  execute  success- 
fully special  orders  from  the  fore- 
most Decorators. 


^Antiques 

& 

'^^productions 
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commodes,  two  of  the  finest  pieces  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  furnishings.  The 
little  tables  holding  lamps  are  candle- 
stick stands,  mahogany,  and  English. 
And  the  comfortable  chairs,  scattered 
about  near  the  fireplace  and  making 
friendly  groups  under  the  lamplight, 
are  upholstered  in  bright  yellow 
damask  and  mulberry  damask;  there 
is  a  long,  low  English  couch,  covered 
with  chintz  like  the  window  draperies, 
with  fascinating  little  pillows  in  mul- 
berry and  beige"  silk.  Opposite  the 
fireplace  is  a  rare  old  English  break- 
fast table,  rosewood,  and  nearby  an 
old  Knoll  sofa  with  detachable  ends, 
all  upholstered  in  mulberry  silk.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  room  is  a  screen", 
made  of  fine  old  Chinese  panels. 

A  new  note  is  struck  in  the  library 
with  the  paneled  walls  in  Swedish 
knotty  pine,  its  mantelpiece  black  and 
gold  marble,  and  18th  Century  furni- 
ture. The  architectural  detail  of  the 
room  is  definitely  Georgian,  with  the 
oval  inset  for  books  and  the  Greek 
lunette  over  the  door.  The  old  furni- 
ture is  appropriately  placed  against 
the  pine  background  and  is  uphol- 
stered in  various  materials,  some  of 
the  chairs  in  a  dull  green  damask,  a 
little  sofa  in  quilted  beige  taffeta, 
and  other  chairs  in  green  brocade  and 
gold  brocade.  Through  the  Georgian 
doorway  is  a  glimpse  of  the  hall  with 
the  floor  of  black  and  white  marble 
and  the  fine  old  Adam  console  and 
imirror. 

The  gayest  room  of  all  is  the 
dining  room,  with  its  walls  painted 
pale  lemon  yellow,  its  rich  taffeta 
curtains  of  bright  sealing-wax  red 
with  yellow  tiebacks;  old  Sheraton 
chairs,  very  rare  and  fine  models,  up- 
holstered with  bright  yellow  damask, 
and  its  mirrors  of  old  Chippendale  in 
gilt.  All  these  fascinating  colors  resting, 
as  they  should,  upon  a  tete  de  negre 
carpet.  The  commode  that  one  sees 
at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  fine  satin- 
wood  inlay  with  an  oval  painting  by 
Angelica  Kauffmann.  On  the  right 
side  of  this  beautifully  decorated 
room  is  the  antique  Sheraton  side- 
board with  a  few  pieces  of  old  Eng- 
lish silver,  and  the  chandelier  is 
antique  crystal.  The  table  is  antique 
Adam  and  is,  with  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  brought  out  into  startlingly 
effective  relief  against  the  lemon- 
yellow  walls. 

A  room  that  most  decidedly  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  the  house  is  the 
game  room,  shown  in  one  of  our  illus- 
trations. There  one  plays  every  kind 
of  modern  game,  or  dances  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  floor,  as  it  should  be,  is 
orange,  in  zenitherm,  and  the  walls 
are  in  Chinese  Chippendale  with  a 
simple  flat  design.  The  old  French 
sofa  is  covered  with  orange  and 
cream  toile,  in  a  brilliant  landscape 
pattern.  The  lighting  fixture  is  Direc- 
toire  in  old  gilt  and  the  card  chairs 
are  covered  in  orange  and  cream.  An 
amusing  color  note  in  this  surprising 


room  are  the  bright  green  elephants 
made  into  lamps,  and  a  feature  of 
particular  interest  is  the  backgammon 
table  of  black  marble  with  insets  ot 
various  colored  marbles. 

There  are  many  bedrooms  of  great 
beauty  in  this  house  but  none  quite 
so  lovely  as  Mrs.  Riser's  own  room. 
Here  the  walls  are  painted  peach  color 
with  mouldings  of  turquoise  blue,  and 
a  carpet  of  very  pale  turquoise  blue 
chenille.  The  furniture  throughout  is 
antique  ivory  and  gilt  and  the  cover- 
ings are  peach  damask.  The  curtains 
afe  pale  peach  toile  with  blues  and 
greens  and  the  bedcovers  are  peach 
corded  silk,  flounced  at  the  sides. 
Over  a  peach  lining  on  the  chaise 
longue  is  a  coverlet  of  lace  and  many 
shapes  and  sizes  of  lace  pillows.  An 
antique  French  walnut  desk  is  con- 
veniently placed  between  the  win- 
dows. 

From  this  room  one  steps  through 
Mrs.  Riser's  dressing  room,  decorated 
in  robin's  egg  blue  and  peach,  into  the 
bathroom.  There  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered in  an  old  French  paper  in  apple 
green,  blue  and  apricot,  and  the  bath 
tub  is  of  Vert  Corail  Claire  marble. 
The  dressing  table  is  of  turquoise 
blue  taffeta  edged  with  lace  ruffles  and 
the  curtains  are  of  peach  gauze,  with 
overcurtains  in  pale  turquoise  blue 
taffeta.  The  three-paneled  mirror 
which  reflects  in  different  directions, 
is  in  antique  gilt  and  the  carpet  is  of 
pale  peach  color. 

It  is  difficult  to  end  any  of  this 
quite  enchanting  house  description 
without  going  further  into  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  closets,  some  in  pale 
rose  and  blue,  some  in  salmon  blue 
and  green;  and  one  enchanting  one 
with  Viennese  paper  in  a  modern  de- 
sign of  red,  blue  and  yellow;  the  linen 
closet  is  in  delicate  apricot,  white  and 
beige.  The  baths  are  each  one  done 
with  an  especial  design  and  color,  one 
in  blue,  water-green,  pale  yellow  and 
white;  another  in  cream,  apple-green 
and  water-green.  And  a  housekeeper's 
room  is  in  rose  and  corn  color,  and 
blue,  yellow  and  beige;  and  a  play 
room  in  red  and  green  and  mahogany 
and  beige. 

Indeed  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  cease  wandering  about  this  lovely 
place,  because  every  room  throughout 
the  house,  for  whatever  purpose, 
whatever  beauty  or  service,  is  done 
with  infinite  skill  and  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
riotous  color  used  in  serious  decora- 
tion, of  form  adjusted  to  comfort  and 
grace.  I  can  find  no  flaw  in  Mrs. 
Riser's  home.  It  has  that  which  we 
seek  today,  the  play  spirit,  with  the 
exact  understanding  of  what  will  keep 
the  play  spirit  in  bounds;  a  freshness 
that  is  never  eccentric;  and,  through- 
out, a  dignity  that  appreciates  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new,  and  that  realizes 
the  impossibility  of  a  permanent 
home  that  has  not  repose  and  peace 
as   well    as   vivacity   and   brilliance. 
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In  passing,  we  might  repeat  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elbow  chairs  which  are 
part  of  the  usual  set.  Actually  one  of 
these,  to  some  extent  at  least,  repre- 
sent the  importance  of  the  master 
of  the  house  at  table  and  is  a  carry- 
over from  the  Middle  Ages  when 
there  was  only  one  chair,  namely, 
that  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
lord  of  the  house  when  he  presided 
at  the  "'high  horde"'  in  the  great 
dining  hall.  Hence  our  modern  word 
"chairman"'  to  denote  the  person 
presiding  over  a  meeting  of  a 
board,  which  latter  word  is  also  de- 
rived  from   '"borde""   meaning  table. 


Comer  cabinet  <>/  the  type  suitable 
in  a  Hepplewhite  dining  room;  th<- 
hii\i'  is  fitted  with  cupboard  with 
/(i/s<-  drawer-front  doors.  Courtesy 
Si  htnieg-Hungate   and   Kotzian 

Included  among  the  original  draw- 
ings by  Hepplewhite  are  upwards  of 

forty  or  more  styles  of  shield-back 
and  adaptations  from  it.  \or  is  there 
one  which  might  be  said  to  be  un- 
necessarily ornate,  a  characteristic 
with  all  his  furniture  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  explains  why  it  was  and 
still  is  popular.  In  the  matter  of  this 
style  of  chair  back,  it  is  assumed  by 
many  that  Hepplewhite  was  the  orig- 
inator. In  point  of  fact,  he  copied  the 
outline  from  one  favored  by  Robert 
Adam,  although  whereas  the  Adam 
back  was  a  solid  upholstered  panel, 
Hepplewhite  evolved  various  forms 
of  decorated  pierced  splats.  Some  of 
these  he  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
Chippendale  designs,  others  he 
adapted  from  the  Neo-Classic,  but 
with  all  of  them  there  is  that  perfect 
use  of  curviliniar  outline  supported 
by  an  understructure,  more  or  less 
severe,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  in 
its  rectangular  members. 

One  especially  attractive  form  of 
the  shield-back  and  one  which  the 
present-day  chair-maker  is  interpret- 
ing so  -ixcellently  is  that  which  at 
first  sight  gives  the  impression  of  two 
hearts  entwined.  Actually,  however, 
only  the  main  outline  of  the  back  is 
heart  shaped,  the  illusion  resulting 
from  the  pointed  oval  enclosing  the 
pierced  splat  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
known,  splad.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  slight  variations  found  with  furni- 
ture made  by  Hepplewhite's  contem- 
poraries   from    his    designs,    among 


which  is  a  chair  back  formed  of  a  dis- 
tinct heart  shape  with  a  high  "hump" 
crest.  But  while  the  makers  adapted 
the  simpler  pierced  center  splat  with 
the  ovoid,  Hepplewhite's  chair  is  elab- 
orated by  drapery  and  what  we  know 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  placed 
below  the  "hump." 

In  dwelling  at  greater  length  upon 
his  shield->back  chairs,  it  is  not  in- 
ferred that  Hepplewhite  restricted  his 
designs  to  this  popular  shape.  There 
are  many  with  rectangular  backs  and 
these,  if  not  so  quickly  recognized  as 
Hepplewhite,  are  also  being  made  by 
modern  men.  Like  the  shield-back 
they  generally  have  the  square 
tapered  leg  with  or  without  the  spade 
foot.  This  foot  or  terminal  is  com- 
monly supposed  by  some  to  be  typical 
of  this  English  craftsman  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  It  was  introduced  by 
Robert  Adam  who  copied  it  from  the 
supports  of  ancient  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man seats  and  benches  and  naturally 
it  was  employed  by  those  other  de- 
signers who  based  their  styles  on 
those  of  Adam  the  while  they  modi- 
fied them  and  gave  us  the  less  formal 
furniture  in  the  Neo-Classic  manner. 

In  later  years  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  refer  to  the  furniture  based 
upon  the  drawings  of  Hepplewhite  as 
that  of  the  "Hepplewhite  School"  or 
the  "Hepplewhite-Sheraton  School." 
Either  of  these  broader  designations 
is  to  be  preferred  because  of  its 
greater  comprehensiveness.  Speaking 
of  his  work,  he  laid  no  claim  to  orig- 
inality but  admits  that  he  borrowed 
freely  from  the  ideas  of  others  in 
seeking  to  produce  "such  fashions  as 
were  necessary  ...  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  English  taste  in  furniture." 

With  the  larger  pieces  which  were 
intended  to  become  part  of  a  dining 
room,  there  is  the  same  combination 
of  curves  and  rectangles.  Each,  too, 
while  offering  the  resultant  grace  of 
contour  without  any  suggestion  of 
being  ornate,  is  constructed  with  a 
view  to  its  finding  place  in  any  aver- 
age sized  room.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  marked  demand  for  those 
dining  tables  of  the  Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton  school  which  are  composed 
of  what  are  actually  several  separate 
tables.  One  we  saw  recently  in  the 
process  of  construction  comprised 
two  half-round  shapes  on  four  legs 
and  one  rectangular  section  fitted 
with  wide  leaves,  hinged  to  fall  when 
not  in  use. 

Such  a  table  as  this  is  especially 
suitable  for  a  city  apartment  for  this 
reason.  Combined,  the  several  sec- 
tions furnish  a  dignified  dining  table 
with  rounded  ends;  when  necessary 
the  length  may  be  extended  some  four 
feet  by  raising  the  hinged  leaves  of 
the  center  section;  or  the  center  sec- 
tion may  be  used  alone.  On  the  other 
hand  the  two  half  round  parts  may 
themselves  be  joined  to  form  an 
intimate  circular  table  for  a  small 
party.  And  as  each  of  the  several 
tables  is  fastened  by  brass  cleats  the 
sections,  when  joined,  are  as  firm  as  a 
table  which   is   made   as   one  piece. 

From  a  decorative  point  of  view 
the  manner  of  finishing  the  different 
sections  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
This  is  natural  because  all  the 
18th  Century  cabinetmakers  knew 
and  those  who  are  making  these 
tables  today  still  keep  in  mind  that, 
when  not  in  use  in  the  dining  room, 
the  half-round  parts  are  utilized  as 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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As  unique  as  they  are 
lovely!  Set  of  12  Dessert 
Plates  of  famous  Copeland 
Spode  China.  Hand  paint- 
ed and  signed  by  Cope- 
land's  celebrated  artist, 
F.  Micklewright 

$475- for  the  12. 
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ONE  of  the  charms  of  Plummer's,  so  our 
patrons  are  kind  enough  to  say,  is  its 
exclusiveness.  •!  "I  love  to  come  here  because 
I  see  so  many  lovely  things  I  see  nowhere  else." 
•I  Indeed,  the  prestige  of  Plummer's 
among  smart  discerning  hostesses  is  such 
that  many  patterns  of  famous  old-world 
potters  are  confined  exclusively  to  this 
establishment — obtainable  nowhere  else  in 
America.  <IThe  two  plates  illustrated  are 
typical.  They  are  two  of  a  charming  set  of 
twelve  dessert  plates.  We  wish  we  had  room 
to  show  them  all,  for  in  no  other  shop  in 
America  will  you  find  their  duplicates. 
Indeed,  we  believe  they  are  the  only  set  of 
their  kind  in  existence !  •!  Copeland  Spode 
China  beautifully  executed  from  an  old  Spode 
mold  and  painted  by  hand  by  Copeland's 
celebrated  artist,  F.  Micklewright.  <&  A  heavy 
gold  band  encircles  the  edge.  These  varied 
signed  paintings  quaintly  depict  historical 
and  American  views: 

West  Point 

City  of  Detroit 

City  of  St.  Louis 

City   of  Providence 

Richmond,     Virginia 

Mirror  Lake,  Adirondacks 

Mt.    Desert,    Coast    of  Maine 

Golden    Gate,  San    Francisco 

Minnehaha     Falls,     Minnesota 

On    the    Beverly    Coast,    Massachusetts 

Sunshine  Park  and  Wilson  Peak,  California 

Needle  Mountains,  Canon  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas 

What  a  perfect  gift,  either  to  one's   own 
collection  or   to  compliment  another's! 
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IMPORTERS  OF 


Nl-W  HAVEN,  CONN. 

954  Chapel  Street 


Modern  and  Antique  China  and  Qlass 

J  &  9  Cast  %5tb  Street,  7\[etv  York 


Near  Fifth  Avenue 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

256  Farmington  Ave. 


of  books  for  me  from  the  publishers. 
(I  often  wonder  if  postmen  haven't 
a  special  curse  for  literary  critics  as 
they  must  have  for  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Sears-Roebuck).  Sweating 
expressmen  deposit  before  me  pack- 
ages of  books  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so  and,  taking  pencil  from 
behind  the  ear,  fix  me  with  contemp- 
tuous eyes  and  ask  me  to  sigh1  the 
receipt,  wishing  (I  make  no  doubt) 
that  the  paper  were  my  own  death 
warrant. 

I  open  these  packages  with  that 
expectancy  associated  with  seekers 
after  treasure-trove  who  are  about  to 
open  a  long  buried  casket  which  their 
picks  and  shovels  have  unearthed.- 
And  it  is  treasure,  by  George !  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  There  may  be  worth- 
less books  in  these  packages;  but  to 
a  book  addict  no  book  is  entirely 
worthless.  Each  book  is  an  expres- 
sion of  something  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  wrote  it  has  to  give  to 
the  world.  The  author's  motives  may 
not  be  austere  and  beautiful  and  his 
talent  may  be  mediocre;  but  the 
sentences  he  writes  down  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brain,  is  his  commentary 
on  the  scene  of  life  as  he  knows  or 
imagines  it.  And  to  the  thoughtful 
person,  no  such  commentary  can,  in 
honor,  be  heard  with  an  air  of  at- 
tention but  with  deaf  ears.  Human 
nature  constrains  us  each  to  criticize 
and  form  opinions  in  reading  books 
as  we  do  in  our  conversations;  for 
the  opinions  we  utter  or  form  un- 
uttered  are  our  weapons  in  defense 
of  our  existence. 

I  find  excitement  in  this  war  of 
opinions,  as  a  participant  or  as  an 
onlooker.  In  a  season  like  the  present 
one,  however,  the  excitement  is  al- 
most too  great.  I  dip  into  one  book 
after  another,  become  absorbed  in 
one,  and  the  postmen  and  express- 
men stagger  in  with  more  books. 
That  means  more  temptation  to  ex- 
amine again.  What  is  worse,  the  books 
are  getting  thicker  and  thicker.  They 
run  to  two  and  three  volumes  of 
100,000  words  each.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  that  brevity 
and  compactness  were  becoming  the 
accepted  mode  of  literature.  We  had 
Willa  Cather's  The  Lost  Lady,  a  fine 
novel  told  in  less  than  45.000  words; 
and  we  had  Lytton  Strachey's  neat 
little  biographical  essays,  each  of 
which  did  for  its  subject  in  an  in- 
credibly small  amount  of  space. 

There  they  are  on  my  desk — The 
Gothick  North  by  Sacheverell  Sit- 
well,  a  study  of  Medieval  Art, Life  and 
Thought,  weighing  four  pounds,  Idols 
Behind  Altars  by  Anita  Brenner,  an 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  Mexico, 
weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds, 
America  Set  Free  by  Count  Hermann 
Keyserling,  an  interpretation  of 
American  life  and  culture,  weighing 
three  pounds,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Stuart  P.  Sherman  by  Jacob  Zeitlin 
and  Homer  Woodbridge,  weighing 
six  pounds,  Francis  Rabelais,  by  Al- 
bert Jay  Nock  and  C.  R.  Wilson, 
weighing  three  pounds,  The  Peerless 
Leader  William  Jennings  Bryan  by 
Paxton  Hibben,  weighing  four  pounds, 
Francois  Rabelais,  Man  of  the  Re- 
naissance by  Samuel  Putnam,  weigh- 
ing two  pounds,  Up  to  Now,  an 
Autobiography  by  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
weighing  five  pounds,  This  Ugly  Civi- 
lization by  Ralph  Borsodi,  weighing 
three  pounds.  Old  Louisiana  by  Lyle 
Saxon,  weighing  four  pounds.  Essays 
by  James  G  Huneker  selected  with 


an  introduction  by  H.  L.  Mencken, 
weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds — 
all  of  them  (and  I  name  only  a  few) 
excellent  books  in  their  way,  absorb- 
ing to  read,  got  together  with  great 
patience  and  industry.  It  is  easy  to 
throw  oneself  into  them.  They  are  a 
means  of  escape.  But  they  require  a 
lot  of  time  to  be  read  thoroughly. 

ENGLAND  IN   THE   MIDDLE  AGES 

The  Gothick  North  tried  my  tem- 
'per  thoroughly.  The  Sitwells  have 
made  it  their  metier  to  annoy  their 
readers  by  an  air  of  superior  conde- 
scension toward  everybody  except  the 
Sitwells.  They  write  nothing  without 
a  studious  effort  at  a  particular  ir- 
ritating sort  of  cleverness.  They  get 
pleasure  out  of  this,  for  they  know 
beforehand  that  the  reader  does  not 
like  to  be  badgered  in  this  fashion. 
In  The  Gothick  North  Sacheverell 
Sitwell  has  the  careless  effrontery  to 
say  in  his  introduction  that  he  wrote 
this  study  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
Middle  Ages  because  he  ds  a  writer 
and  a  writer  has  to  write  something. 
He  does  not  say  that  he  wrote  it 
because  the  Middle  Ages  interested 
him  or  that  he  found  himself  espe- 
cially equipped  to  write  about  them. 
He  himself  is  a  tall,  long-faced  blond 
person  and  he  was  narcissistic  enough 
to  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  charming  qualities; 
so  he  evolved  a  theory  that  the  beauty 
of  the  pageantry  and  the  tournaments 
was  created  by  the  fair-haired  blue- 
eyed  races  of  men  and  was,  in  turn, 
destroyed  by  the  dark-eyed  black- 
haired  Gypsies.  For  his  study  he 
invents  a  combination  of  fiction  and 
essay,  with  dialogue  by  moderns,  thus 
trying  to  re-create  scenes  of  life  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  provide 
a  contrasting  modern  commentary 
upon  them.  His  erudition  amounts  to 
no  more  than  that  which  may  be 
gathered  from  catalogues  of  tapestries 
in  modern  collections  and  from  the 
notes  in  fine  print  in  a  Baedeker 
guide-book.  That  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  splendid  pageant  is  an 
illusion  fostered  by  romantic  fiction- 
ists  and  kept  alive  by  some  Church- 
men like  Chesterton  and  Belloc  and 
by  the  Ringling  Brothers'  Circus. 
There  is  no  splendor  in  the  cruel 
poverty,  sordidness,  and  misery  and 
superstition  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Crusades  as  a  means  of  escaping  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  life.  For  those 
who  are  privdeged  to  own  Mediaeval 
tapestries  The  Gothick  North  will, 
however,  give  a  bit  of  material  for 
conversation   concerning  them. 

BIOGRAPHY     OF     AN     IRRELATED     MAN 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Stuart  P. 
Sherman  by  Jacob  Zeitlin  and  Homer 
Woodbridge  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive compilations  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  encounter.  It  is  ex- 
haustive indeed  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. There  is  no  sensible  reason 
why  the  vast  bibliography  should  be 
cluttered  up  with  references  to  all  the 
unsigned,  topical  editorials  the  late 
Mr.  Sherman  wrote  for  the  Nation 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The 
authors  would  have  no  means  of  trac- 
ing these  editorials  if  their  subject 
had  not  kept  a  record  of  them  him- 
self, or  actually  preserved  them.  That 
Mr.  Sherman  set  so  vast  an  estimate 
upon  even  his  most  trivial  utterances 
is  the  key  to  the  psychology  of  the 
interesting  man  who  is  revealed,  or 
rather  self -revealed  in  these  pages. 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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He  was  a  man  so  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  his  infallibility  that  when 
he  found  others  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  his  dicta  unquestionably,  he 
was  angered,  often  to  the  point  of 
listeria.  He  had  begun  early  to  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  life  can  be 
conducted  according  to  a  formula 
conformed  to  by  act  of  reason;  and 
almost  the  whole  of  his  correspond- 
ence reveals  that  he  was  swayed  by 
emotions  like  a  prima  donna.  This 
conviction  of  his  utter  Tightness  and 
mis  actual  contradiction  caused  him 
to  lead  a  harassed  life,  furiously 
writing  letters  defending  himself,  bit- 
terly denouncing  his  critics,  resenting 
the  mild  disagreements  with  his 
opinions  uttered  by  his  friends.  The 
result  was  an  almost  complete  re- 
versal of  his  whole  point  of  view  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Starting 
out  as  a  disciple  of  Irving  Babbitt  ami 
Paul  Elmer  More  he  did  not  confine 
himself  like  Babbitt  to  flavins  dead 
if  moral  dogma  or  like  More  to 
standing  aloof  from  this  ace  and  writ- 
ins  about  Plato  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  Hindu  mysticism;  but, 
espousing  their  vague  doctrine  of 
Humanism,  he  set  out  to  act  as  birch- 
man  to  the  whole  world  of  contem- 
porary writing.  He  attacked  Anatole 
France.  Dreiser,  Cabell,  Anderson, 
g<  Moore.  Mencken  and  a  whole 
host  of  lesser  fry  with  venom,  wit 
and  spirit — the  spirit  of  an  outraged 
moralist. 

Whatever  he  did  was  still  right 
and  not  subject  to  criticism.  He 
left  the  University  life  to  accept  a 
post  as  literary  editor  of  the  New 
Herald  Tribune.  With  this  ac- 
f'tion  he  became  a  changed  man.  The 
very  contemporary  literature  he  had 
condemned  with  such  ferocity,  he 
now  embraced  wholeheartedly.  He 
actually  wrote  in  praise  of  novels  by 
Ben  Hecht  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim 
and  amazed  the  old  guard  by  coming 
out  with  a  long  review  in  praise  of 
Theodore  Dreiser's  An  American 
dy,  as  a  salutary  moral  docu- 
ment and  a  fine  work  of  literature.  A 
few  years  before  he  had  been  one  of 
the  most  vehement  and  persistent  of 
Dreiser's  persecutors. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  life 
as  an  active  participant,  free  from  the 
constraints  of   academic   convention, 
and   then   came   his   death.   He   was 
mellow  and  friendly  toward  the  whole 
crowd  of  active  novelists  and  poets 
in  his  last  two  years  and  tried  fiction 
or  semi-fiction  himself,  and  wherever 
Sherman's  intimate  diaries  and  letters 
appear    in    the    text,    we    have    the 
sentient  life  of  a  man  set  forth  with 
great  vividness  and  interest. 
"cabei.l's  farewell  to  literature'' 
With   The   Way  of  Ecbcn  James 
Branch  Cabell  tells  us  that  his  biog- 
raphy of  Dom  Manuel  and  his  de- 
cendants    comes   to   an    end.    In   an 
epilogue  to. this  tale  he  says  not  only 
that  this  is  his  farewell  to  the  Witch- 
Women  but  his  farewell  to  literature 
as  well.  He  has'  reached  fifty  and  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  at  forty-five  a 
writer  ceases  to  develop  as  a  writer 
and   thereafter  has   nothing  new  to 
give.  Naming  no  names  he  has  noticed 
this    among   his    contemporaries,   he 
says,  that  there  are  far  too  many  of 
them  who  have  outlived  their  powers 
jj  and  still  go  on  writing.  He  does  not, 
he  says,  intend  to  emulate  their  ex- 
ample. 

With    a    pungent    irony    in    this 
epilogue   Cabell  relates   the   sad  re- 


wards of  literary  fame.  Autograph 
hunters,  collectors  of  book-plates, 
questionnaire  writers,  pests  of  all 
kinds  bother  him  daily  and  distract 
him  from  his  work.  Public  libraries 
ask  him  to  present  his  collected  works 
to  them.  School  children  write  to  him 
asking  him  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  photographs  and  a  critical  ac- 
count of  his  books.  "They  desire  in 
particular",  he  writes,  "to  know  the 
names  of  my  books."  People  ask  him 
what  he  means  by  this  and  that  pas- 
sage; young  men  seek  his  tuition  in 
black  magic  and  his  opinion  of  journ- 
alism as  a  profession;  women  send 
him  mash  notes  and  even  make  over- 
tures to  him;  strangers  ring  his  door- 
bell and  expect  him  to  entertain 
them;  one  astounding  person  got  him 
to  autograph  a  complete  collection  of 
Cabell's  first  editions  and  later  offered 
them  at  auction,  where  they  brought 
a  sum  greater  than  Cabell's  entire 
earnings  for  the  first  several  years  of 
his  writing  career;  and  of  course  he 
is  annoyed  by  club  women  who  wish 
him  to  speak  before  them  gratis,  by 
charity  solicitors,  by  beggars  polite 
and  impolite. 

The  Way  of  Ecben  is  the  last  of  a 
trilogy,  originally  intended  as  a  dizain, 
"which  would  have  followed  through 
several  centuries  the  adventuring  of 
Ettarre  and  her  immortal  souteneur 
— or,  to  be  wholly  accurate,  the  adven- 
turing of  ten  lovers  of  Ettarre  who, 
howsoever  differing  in  other  respects, 
yet  one  and  all  committed  the  grave 
error  of  touching,  and  of  striving  to 
possess,  the  mortal  body  which  at  the 
time  Ettarre  was  wearing."  The  Way 
of  Ecben  is  the  story  of  Alfgar's  fight 
with  the  King  of  Rom  for  Ettaine 
and  of  his  victory  over  Rorn  and  of 
his  renunciation  of  his  crown  because 
of  the  music  behind  the  moon.  It  is 
the  finest  of  the  Witch-Woman  tales, 
written  with  that  exquisite  care  which 
makes  Cabell  the  greatest  literary 
artist  of  our  time. 

RUSSIA   RELEASES  A  BOOK  THAT  CRIT- 
IZES  RUSSIA 

Valentine  Kataev  is  the  first  Rus- 
sian novelist  to  emerge  since  the  war 
with  a  book'to  command  international 
attention.  His  novel,  The  Embezzlers 
is  a  sheer  delight,  written  with  some 
of  the  gusto  and  some  of  the  farcical 
humor  of  Gogol.  There  are  reminis- 
cences of  Gogol's  comedy  The  Inspec- 
tor General  in  The  Embezzlers,  but 
whereas  the  former  is  a  satirical 
comedy  of  the  graft  and  corruption 
under  the  Czars,  the  latter  is  a  satir- 
ical comedy  of  chicanery  and  swind- 
ling under  the  Soviet  government. 
That  this  book  has  been  published  in 
Russia  and  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
the  outside  world  is  evidence  that  the 
present  Russian  government  has  re- 
laxed its  stifling  grip  upon  Russian 
literature — a  grip  which  had  hitherto 
prohibited  any  reflection  even  in  jest 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
munism. 

The  heroes  of  The  Embezzlers  are 
numbskull  government  employees,  a 
cashier  and  an  accountant,  who  be- 
come embezzlers  without  any  inten- 
tion to  do  so  and  while  they  are  drunk 
spend  the  money  with  the  hazy  notion 
of  somehow  returning  it.  Their  first 
mishap  is  when  one  of  them  invites 
the  other  to  his  home  to  see  hiswife, 
whose  good  nature  and  many  virtues 
he  extolls.  The  wife  locks  them  out 
with  curses  and  abuses  and  so  they 
go  get  drunk  again.  They  go  to  Len- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Antique  Georgian  Secretary  in 
Walnut  one  of  many  interest- 
ing secretaries  on  exhibition  at 


papisdr  Avenue 
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Grouping  of  Italian  Pieces  in 
the  Show  rooms  of  S.  Cavallo 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 


Reproductions 
&  Antiques 


An  unusually  varied  assortment  of 
genuine  antiques  and  authentic  repro' 
ductions  offers  the  visitor  to  the  Ca- 
vallo showrooms  an  opportunity  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  charm  of 
English  18th  Century  furniture,  the 
grace  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
styles  and  the  rich  beauty  of  old  Italian 
pieces.  Decorators  or  their  clients  in' 


terestedin 
t  i  o  n  of 
teriors  are 
welcome 
our  show 


the  crea' 
period  in' 
cordially 
to  visit 
rooms. 


S.  CAVALLO 

East  48  Street,  New  York  City 


Among  the  New  Books 
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ingrad  and  take  in  the  night  clubs 
and  the  gambling  houses.  They  have 
a  hilarious  and  exciting  time  until  the 
money  is  gone.  Kataev  has  managed 
to  impress  the  reader  from  almost 
the  first  with  the  doom  that  closes 
closer  and  closer  in  upon  them  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  made  them 
very  comical  and  delightful  rogues. 
The  novel  is  a  real  delight;  byt  it  is 
also  a  very  informative  book  about 
the  life  of  Russia  under  the  present 
government. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  KATHERINE  MAYO 

The  Indians  were  incensed  by 
Katharine  Mayo's  Mother  India,  a 
sensational  book  about  Indian  morals 
and  customs,  spiced  with  intimate 
tid-bits.  In  behalf  of  his  native  coun- 
try, Kanhaya  Lai  Gauba,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  and  post-graduate  student 
in  American  universities,  replies  in 
kind  to  Miss  Mayo  by  writing  Uncle 
Sham.  It  purports  to  instruct  the 
Hindus  in  the  morals  and  customs  of 
the  Christians — specifically  those  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  gathered 
his  material  from  reports  of  com- 
mittees on  the  investigation  of  vice, 
the  tabloid  press,  the  Americana  de- 
partment in  the  American  Mercury, 
from  public  statements  by  prominent 
personages  and  from  public  statistics. 
The  book  is  really  devastating.  Mr. 
Gauba  has  been  thorough.  He  has 
apparently  missed  nothing.  He  has 
let  Americans  speak  for  their  country. 
The  book  is  a  compendium  of  the 
worst  manifestations  of  our  contem- 
porary civilization.  It  is  not  the  whole 
truth  by  any  means,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  malice  in  it.  It  is  an  en- 
tertaining and  amusing  book;  but  it 
is  one   to  reflect  upon   soberly. 

HUNEKER THE  LITERARY  CRITIC 

I  owe  more  to  the  late  James  Gib- 
bons Huneker  for  stimulating  my 
interest  in  music,  painting  and  litera- 
ture than  to  any  other  person  who 
ever  taught  or  wrote.  I  think  H.  L. 
Mencken  would  say  the  same.  Hune- 
ker educated  a  whole  generation  by 
familiarizing  his  pupils  with  the  entire 
range  of  art  and  thought  in  modern 
Europe.  Before  he  began  to  write 
there  had  been  a  few  before  him  who 
had  tried  to  break  down  the  provincial 
outlook  in  literature  and  the  arts 
which    then    prevailed    in    America. 


William  Dean  Howells  and  later  Wil- 
liam Lyons  Phelps  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Russians.  W.  B.  Brownell 
had  written  of  aspects  of  French  cul- 
ture and  had  "discovered"  Rodin, 
Degas,  Renoir,  Monet  and  Manet. 
George  Moore  and  Arthur  Symons 
had  written  of  Verlaine  and  the  French 
Symbolists.  Vance  Thompson  had 
written  gossipy  stuff  about  Remy  de 
Gourmont  and  the  Decadents.  Perci- 
val  Pollard  had  written  of  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Wedekind  and 
the  figures  in  the  Ueberbrettl'  move- 
jnent  of  New  Germany.  But  it  re- 
"mained  for  ''Steeplejack  Huneker,  a 
composer,  editor  of  Chopin,  organist, 
critic,  essayist  and  discoverer,  a  man 
with  a  tremendous  gusto  for  life  and 
an  extraordinary  sensitivity  to  what 
is  vital  in  the  arts,  to  create  enthusi- 
asm in  America  for  the  contemporary 
art  of  Europe.  He  set  a  whole  genera- 
tion reading  Ibsen,  Nietzsche,  Flau- 
bert, Anatole  France,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Huysmans,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 
Remy  de  Gourmont;  he  sent  us  to 
concerts  and  operas  to  find  the  en- 
joyment he  got  from  these  sources; 
he  sent  us  to  art  galleries  and  caused 
us  to  collect  prints  of  the  work  of  the 
Post-Impressionists.  He  created  in 
us  a  discontent  with  the  prim  and 
desiccated  official  culture  of  America 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth 
century.  He  sent  some  of  us  to  Paris 
and  all  of  us  to  bookshops,  French 
bookshops  especially.  He  broke  down 
the  barriers  which  had  kept  us  ig- 
norant of  current  European  thought. 

He  was  the  first  great  gossip-critic; 
yet  he  was  nevertheless  a  profound 
and  thorough  critic.  Remy  de  Gour-  J 
mont  wrote  that  Hunekers  essay  onji 
Stendhal  was  the  finest  critical  study 
that  had  ever  been  written  about  the 
author  of  Le  Rouge  et  Le  Noir. 

H.  L.  Mencken  has  selected  twenty- 
five  representative  Essays  By  James 
Gibbons  Huneker  and  has  written  a 
charming  reminiscent  introduction  to 
the  book.  I  have  re-read  these  essays 
after  a  number  of  years  and  still  find 
them  fresh  and  glowing.  A  glaze  too 
comes  over  my  eyes  as  I  put  the 
book  down,  because  I  have  revisited 
with  Huneker  a  vanished  age  when  art 
and  ideas  were  matters  for  ecstatic 
enthusiasm. 


Cassoni  of  the  Early  Centuries 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


The  fluting  decoration  also  appears 
on  the  bases  of  16th  Century  Sienna 
cassoni,  which  are  likewise  raised  on 
the  four  feet.  But  the  flutings  of  the 
chests  from  this  section  are  more 
generally  concave  and  considerably 
wider  than  those  which  were  made  in 
Florence. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  carv- 
ing we  find  that  the  panels  of  the 
cassoni  made  in  Rome  and  central 
parts  of  Italy  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  elaborate.  With  these  the  many 
figure  subjects  applied  to  the  panels 
are  in  exceptionally  high  relief,  figures 
in  full  relief  being  placed  at  the  four 


corners.  Carved  reliefs  are  also  found 
on  the  chests  of  other  sections  but 
rarely  do  they  exhibit  the  same  bold 
treatment  that  distinguishes  those  of 
Rome. 

Unfortunately  no  one  Museum  con- 
tains examples  fully  representative  of 
every  tradition  appearing  with  the 
Italian  cassoni.  But  those  who  have 
traveled  Europe  and  have  visited  the 
principal  public  collections  of  Italy, 
Germany  and  France  and  incidentally 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  will  have — if  they  have 
taken  sufficient  time— at  least  become 
familiar  with  the  distinctive  features. 


^>ct><xr><3 
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Residence,  Greenvale,  Long-  Island.  Roger  Bullard,  Architect 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT  OF  NATURAL  STONE 

FOR  YOUR  NEW   HOME? 


ILCO"  Indiana  Limestone  is  a  natural 
quarried  stone,  not  a  manufactured 
product.  Its  beautiful,  soft  color-tones 
range  from  a  somewhat  grayish  buff,  on 
through  silver  gray  to  a  medium-toned 
gray  of  slightly  bluish  cast.' 

By  building  of  this  fine  natural  stone, 
you  may  secure  a  beauty  of  wall  surface, 
a  permanency  of  construction,  that  no 
other  material  offers.  The  color-tones  of 
Indiana  Limestone  have  infinite  variety* 
They  soften  as  the  years  pass,  making  your 
house  actually  more  attractive  with  age. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  and  using 
"ILCO"  Indiana  Limestone  for  residence 
construction  makes  it  so  moderate  in 
cost  that  it  can  be  used  in  houses  of  aver- 
age cost  as  well  as  in  homes  of  the  finer 
type.  The  stone  is  sawed  into  strips  at 
the  quarries.  These  strips,  carefully  se- 
lected to  insure  a  wall  of  color,  texture, 


IndianaLvmesione  offers  the  architect  a  full  range  of 
expression  both  as  to  general  style  and  detail  treat- 
ment. It  maybe  used  in  the  split  or  rough  sawed 
form,  or  may  be  cut  and  carved  with  the  greatest 

delicacy. 


and  pattern  to  suit  your  architect's  de- 
sign, are  shipped  direct  to  the  building 
site.  There,  by  a  remarkably  simple  oper- 
ation, the  pieces  of  stone  are  made  ready 
and  laid  up  in  the  wall. 

Homes  of  this  natural  stone  built  the 
"ILCO"  way  cost  only  5%  to  6%  more 
than  if  faced  with  more  ordinary  mate- 
rials. There  is  no  upkeep  cost  when  In- 
diana Limestone  is  used.  Resale  values 
are  higher.  Let  us  send  you  illustrated 
literature.   Use  the  handy  coupon. 

•t <- 

Box  743,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Please  send  literature  and  full  information 
regarding  Indiana  Limestone  Random  Ashlar. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


INDIANA     LIMESTONE     COMPANY    •    General  Offices:    Bedford,  Indiana    '    Executive  Offices:    Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 

Damasks,  Brocades 
and  Velvets 

of  the  15th,  16th,  17th  &  18th  Centuries 
in  important  yardages 
also  smaller  pieces  for  Panels,  Covers  and  Furniture 

S^H. — i 

18th  Century  Printed  Linens 

for  Decorators  y  Dealers  and  Architects  only 

40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


AND  MODERN 

FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

MASTERS 


NEW  YORK:  730  Fifth  Avenue 

PARIS:    11    bis   Rue    Boissy   J'Anglas 


A  Modernistic  House  on  the  Atlantic 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


Two  levels  of  the  decks  which  tie  the 

house  so  closely  to  the  sea,  taken  from 

the  pentJiouse  roof,  taking  in  a  view 

of  the  entire  beach 

the  use  to  which  the  room  is  put. 
Since  new  materials  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  new  art  move- 
ment, it  is  found  necessary  to  adjust 
oneself  to  a  new  scale  of  decorative 
values  in   the  treatment   of  the  in- 


an  interesting  and  pleasing  finish. 
The  startling  first  impression  of  the 
floor  is  that  of  a  Colonial  pavement 
of  herringbone  brick  but  actually,  is 
the  biscuit  of  unglazed  tile,  toned  a 
mellow  tobacco  brown,  and  laid  on  in 
geometrical  pattern,  that  is  in  har- 
monious accord  with  the  walls.  The 
elongated  hood  of  the  fireplace,  brass 
faced  with  cork  board  above,  placed 


terior  influenced  largely  by  the  un- 
usual materials  used  in  walls,  floors 
and  furniture  coverings.  For  all  that 
there  is  plenty  of  movement  and  va- 
riety due  to  the  use  of  much  pure 
color  and  to  the  architectural  effects 
obtained  by  the  flat  surfaces  and  the 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow 
created  by  bold  angles  and  broken 
planes. 

A  pleasant  feeling  of  warmth  radi- 
ates from  the  soft  taupe  walls  that 
have  somewhat  the  texture  of  a  fab- 
ric. As  it  happens  the  material  is  not 
a   product    of   the   loom   but   is   in- 


sulated cork  board,  applied  directly 
to  the  studs  in  the  original  sheets, 
1^x3  feet  in  size,  which,  laid  on 
irregularly,  form  their  own  pattern.  A 
base  moulding  of  black  and  silver 
used  in  several  of  the  rooms  acts  as 


Among  the  new  materials  that  play  an 
important  part  in  modern  art  are  the 
cork  board  walls,  the  biscuit  of  un- 
glazed tile  of  the  floor,  and  the  fabri- 
koid  upholstery  of  the  chairs  in  the 
entrance  hall 

cornerwise  to  economize  space,  serves 
to  break  the  simple  wall  lines  with 
modernistic  effect.  Rectangular  open- 
ings in  the  wall  covered  with  frosted 
glass   contain  the  lights. 

The  absence  of  usual  detail  is  first 
to  be  noted  in  the  stairway  where  the 
customary  hand  rail  or  baluster  is 
replaced  by  set-back  cubes  used  as 


Plan    of    the    first 

floor  of  the  Allvine 

home 

receptacles  for 
books.  Waste  space 
beneath  the  stairs 
is  converted  into 
four  convenient 
closets.  To  supply 
room  Mr.  Allvine 
a  wall  niche,  lined 


additional  book 
himself  designed 
with  silver  leaf. 

A  number  of  the  chairs  are  framed 

in  tubular  metal  lacquered  in  silver 

and  upholstered  in  red  fabrikoid.  A 

screen  in  black  and  white  in  zig  zag 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


THE    INSULITE 
EFFICIENCY  TEST 


STRONGER 

you  build,  to     (J§  WfQLl 


'T'S  human  nature,  wrien  you  build,  to 
want  not  only  the  most  efficient  but  the 
strongest  insulation  on  the  market.  CIS^~ 

In  a  recent  laboratory  test,  the  four  best  known  insulating  boards 
were  tested  for  strength,  and  Insulite  proved  to  be  14%  stronger 
than  any. 

And  not  only  is  Insulite  stronger,  but — full  Yz  inch  thick — gives 
12 J/2%  more  efficient  insulation  than  ordinary  7/16"  insulating 
boards. 

In  addition  to  the  above  superiorities,  the  use  of  Insulite — because 
it  is  in  large  size  units — cuts  labor  costs  sometimes  as  much  as 
50%. 

Insulite,  chemically  treated  to  resist  moisture  and  not  subject  to 
deterioration,  is  not  only  economical  in  its  first  cost,  because  it 
eliminates  the  need  of  building  paper  and  other  non-insulating 
materials,  but  it  also  pays  dividends  in  fuel  savings  through  all 
the  years  to  come. 

Insulite  used  as  sheathing  has  several  times  the  bracing  strength 
of  lumber  horizontally  applied,  and  as  a  plaster  base  grips  plaster 
with  twice  the  strength  of  wood  lath. 

When  you  build,  of  course  you're  going  to  use  insulation.  Talk 
to  your  architect,  contractor,  or  lumber  dealer — they  know 
Insulite.  Write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  "Increasing 
Home  Enjoyment,"  and  a  sample  of  Insulite  to  use  in  making  the 
tests  explained  in  the  next  column. 


FULL  yr  INCH    THICK    MEANS 

MORE 

EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 

THAN   ORDINARY  ^INSULATING  BOARDS 


12*? 


dnsulate  with 


MAKE  THESE  TWO  TESTS 

Prove  Insulite' s  greater  strength  by  driving 
a  nail  a  half  inch  in  from  the  edge  and  through 
a  board  of  Insulite.  Loop  a  strong  cord 
around  the  nail  and,  with  hand  scales,  see  how 
much  greater  pull  is  required  to  tear  the  nail 
through  Insulite  than  through  any  other 
insulation  boards  similarly  tested. 

Prove  Insulite' s  greater  efficiency.  Place  a 
cube  of  ice  on  a  piece  of  Insulite  over  an  auto- 
matic electric  iron  set  at  hot.  See  how  long  it 
takes  the  heat  to  penetrate  the  Insulite  and  melt 
the  ice.  Make  the  same  test  with  any  other 
insulation  boards.  Then  we  know  you  will 
specify  Insulite. 

THE  INSULITE  COMPANY 

1200  Builders  Exchange,  Dept.  20A 

Minneapolis,    Minnesota 
OFFICES    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


the     Wood-Fiber     Insulating     Board 


"I  should  like  to  say 
here  how  much  I  enjoy 
this  brilliant  course, 
which  is  far  above  my 
expectations" 


A  course  of  reading  which  will  enrich  your 
life  andbeof great  profit  toyou  in  many  ways 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  courses  of  study  for  cultivated  people  that  can  be 
found  today ;  a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add  enormously  to  their  pleasure 
in  the  pui chasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of  their  lives;  a  course  that  will  equip  them  well 
for  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  if  one  is  desired;  a 
course  that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

To  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures 
and  objets  d'art  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place  of  enchanting 
beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement  of 
a  fine  painting  or  sculpture. 

Interior  Decorating  rests  upon  very  definite  and  immutable  laws  and  principles.  No  matter 
how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and 
principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  immediately  apparent  to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day — reading  which  is  not  dull  but  absorbingly  interesting. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned  to  fit  in  with  your  spare 
time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regular  intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely 
illustrated  that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal  correspondence 
with  the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  reading  and  affords  valuable  consultation  on 
your  individual  problems. 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last,  make  up  this  invaluable  course. 
Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into  the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly  explained  in  non- 
technical language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will  be  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 

In  addition  to  these  24  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  lessons,  there  are  included  a  com- 
plete set  of  samples  of  all  fabrics  used  in  upholstering  and  as  draperies;  and  also  three  stand- 
ard books,  worth  many  dollars,  on  the  subject  of  draperies,  wall  finishes  and  color  mixing. 

An  enjoyable  and  profitable  career  for  the  cultivated  woman 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things — beautiful  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  tapestries,  objets  d'art.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
compels  close  association  constantly  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profession.  Any  reader  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  has  ever  wished  she  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  income 
or  merely  to  occupy  her  time  and  provide  her  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course 
the  answer  to  her  problem. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 


"I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  course  in  In- 
terior Decoration  and  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  profited  immensely 
through  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
study    of    same." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma 
and  the  course  means  more  to  me 
than  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth 
every  dollar  and  every  hour — fas- 
cinating hours — that  I  have  put  into 
it.  More  than  that  I  am  to  be  married 
this  month  and  this  course  is  a  helm 
by  which  I  can  steer  straight  to  the 
right  course  in  making  my  own  home." 

"The  lessons  are  certainly  fascin- 
ating. I  look  forward  to  the  next  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  must  confess,  the 
course  is  much  more  than  I  had 
anticipated,  so  thorough  and  detailed." 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course  in  interior  decoration  which 
you  have  prepared  and  which  I  have 
just  completed.  It  more  than  fulfilled 
my  expectations  and  you  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  the  conscientious 
way  in  which  you  conduct  it  from 
beginning  to  end." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  having  from  the  knowledge 
I've  gained  from  your  Home  Study 
Course.  It  has  helped  me  in  a 
hundred   ways   with   our   new   home." 

"I  shall  always  praise  your  course 
to  the  highest.  I  have  learned  more 
from  it  than  some  that  I  know  have 
learned  in  ten  years'  experience." 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send  for  beautiful  Brochure  -  -  -  Free 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free,  brochure  describing 
your  course. 
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room    shown    is  wholly 

French  in  spirit,  although  con= 

raining   a  few    English    pieces. 

WoocUpaneled  walls  of  antique 

green    are    high  •  lighted    with 

gold.  Flemish  Verdure  tapestry, 

needle     point    and    brocade 

has  been   used  for  the 

love   seats   and  chairs. 


G.JLTielmcml 
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CONSULT    YOUR    DECORATOR    OR    ARCHITECT 


A  Modernistic  House  on  the  Atlantic 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


A.  MARCHAND 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 

t 

motive,  designed  by  Deskey  Vollner, 
is  included  in  the  essential  furnish- 
ings. In  some  of  the  rooms  the  walls 
are  painted,  as  in  the  dining  room 
adjoining,  done  in  a  bright — almost 
an  independence — blue  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  black  linoleum  floor, 
the  tubular  metal  chairs  in  red  and 
silver,  and  a  screen,  decorated  in  flat 
planes  of  red,  black  and  silver.. 

At  the  half  flight  of  stairs  is  the 
first  mezzanine  of  two  bedrooms  and 
bath.  In  front  is  the  guest  room  where 
quiet  and  repose"  are  achieved  by  the 
cork  walls.  The  floor,  an  inexpensive 
variety  of  oak,  is  of  especial  interest. 
For,  while  the  material  in  itself  makes 
no  pretensions  to  modernism,  the  two- 
inch  strips  when  treated  to  a  water1, 
proofing  compound  in  the  nature  of 
a  stain  so  intensifies  the  tones  of  the 
wood  according  to  its  quality  and 
texture  as  to  accentuate  the  prevail- 
ing lines  of  the  modern  interior. 

Suggestive  of  the  influence  of  Paul 
Poiret  is  the  bedroom  beyond,  used 
as  a  powder  room  by  women  guests 
after  their  dip  in  the  ocean.  Here, 
the  walls  done  in  tempera  in  three 
planes  of  orchid,  are  sufficiently  tra- 
ditional in  spirit  to  suggest  a  French 
boudoir,  or  would,  did  not  the  fur- 
nishings of  a  modern  sort  strike  the 
new  angle. 

Up  another  half  flight  and  the 
owner's  suite  is  reached.  Facing  the 
sea  is  Mr.  Allvine's  own  room,  the 
wall  to  the  north  being  broken  by 
a  door  opening  to  a  deck,  and 
flanking  it  are  two  portholes.  These 
with  ship's  lanterns  for  illumination, 
and  ship's  hardware,  serve  to  carry 
out  the  marine  symbolism  whose 
flavor  lends  the  house  so  large  a 
measure  of  its  charm.  Here^'as  else- 
where throughout  the  house  the  doors 
are  of  pli-wood  composed  of  a  solid 
plank  of  pine,  mahogany  faced  and 
stained. 

Incidentally,  the  picturesque  port- 
holes are  authentic,  for  they  have 
sailed  the  seven  seas  in  an  old  New 
Bedford  whaler  that  long  since  reach- 
ed its  last  port  in  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  ancient  fishing  village 
on  the  coast.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  cement  asbestos  board,  said  to 
be  water,  fire  and  sound  proof.  Laid 
on  in  maximum  sized  sheets,  4x8 
feet  in  size,  in  vertical  panels,  battened 
with  zinc  junction  strips  it  forms  an 
effective  setting  for  the  room  and  is 
in  pleasing  accord  with  the  azure  blue 
ceiling  spangled   with   stars. 

But  lest  this  detail  may  appear  as 
an  anachronism  by  reason  of  its  fed- 
eral symbolism,  it  might  be  well  to 
add  it  is  not  a  merely  decorative 
gesture  but  actually  represents  the 
constellation  in  the  ascendency  on  the 
April  night  when  the  owner  made  his 
entry  into  the  world.  A  low  bed  of 
sycamore,  chairs  and  tables  in  wood 
veneer,  as  also  a  settee  under  the  win- 
dow that  reflects  the  colors  of  the 
sea  in  the  strie  waterproof  chintz  are 
all  designed  in  the  modern  manner. 
A  mosaic  mirror  in  shape  of  an 
elongated  triangle  composed  of  black 
glass  and  looking  glass,  as  the  only 
ornament  on  the  wall  well  deserves 
the  distinction  because  of  its  novelty 
and  snappy  effect. 
Mrs.  Allvine's  own  room  beyond  is 


distinguished  by  the  jade  green  and 
silver  lacquer  bed  and  nest  of  tables, 
the  antique  Chinese  coverlet  and  wall 
hanging  in  lacquer  red  and  the  mod- 
ern rugs  in  orange,  brown  and  yellow. 
With  the  cork  board  walls  go  a  ceiling 
featuring  the  swastika  motif  ap- 
plied in  bronze  and  copper  lustre. 
While  each  bathroom  is  an  example 
of  the  new  art  in  decoration,  Mrs. 
Allvine's  is  particularly  effective  with 
its  green  porcelain  fixtures,  its  black 
'  and  white  tiled  floor,  concealed  light- 
ing and  cement  asbestos  walls. 

A  few  steps  down  is  the  upper 
lounge,  the  especial  sanctum  of  the 
owners  and  their  intimate  friends 
where  the  full  influence  of  modernism 
in  art  and  architecture  is  felt.  Oc- 
cupying the  entire  end  of  the  house 
and  opening  on  a  tile  roof  porch 
it  has  the  airy  quality  of  its  marine 
outlook.  A  fifteen  foot  window  faces 
the  ocean.  One  view  takes  in  the 
entire  beach  front,  and  at  night  the 
darkness  itself  is  sketched  in  lights 
from   the   shore    communities. 

The  suavity  of  the  long  unbroken 
lines,  and  flat  planes  of  the  cement 
asbestos  walls  accentuate  this  sense 
of  space  and  freedom,  while  the  spec- 
tacular effect  of  the  high  lights  and 
shadows  lend  movement  and  rhythm. 
The  narrow  floor  boards  repeat  the 
continuity  of  line;  and  the  yellow 
ceiling  gives  height  to  the  room.  Glass 
cylinders,  rising  from  a  three  foot 
base  of  black  and  silver  in  the  corners 
supply  the  soft  glow  from  the  in- 
direct lighting. 

The  fireplace,  with  its  cylindrical 
ends  and  set-back  mantel  is  an  in- 
teresting note  in  the  composition 
although  architecturally,  it  is  sub- 
ordinated to  other  more  important 
features.  Decoratively,  it  is  most  ef- 
fective, the  black  and  silver  treatment 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  chimney 
breast  that  repeats  the  yellow  of  the 
ceiling,  and  the  dominant  touch  of 
chartreuse  appearing  in  the  fanciful 
decorative  painting  which  is  used  on 
the  overmantel. 

A  modern  divan  having  a  base 
formed  of  silver  lacquered  metal 
tubing,  flanked  by  pedestals  of  the 
same  material,  emphasizes  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  of  the  walls. 
A  barrel  chair  and  foot  rest  and  a 
two-cylinder  table  stand  out  vividly 
among  the  furnishings.  But  it  is  the 
unit  composed  of  divan,  cellarette  and 
the  like  that  is  practically  a  structural 
feature  of  the  room  on  which  interest 
centers. 

For  since  the  roof  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  beach  life  in  the  sun, 
a  path  has  been  made  by  which  it 
may  be  reached.  This  is  supplied  by 
a  composite  piece  of  furniture  to 
cover  the  often  neglected  space  above 
the  stair  well.  By  mounting  a  couch, 
a  box,  a  bar  and  a  bookcase,  each 
step  approximately  eighteen  inches 
high,  the  level  of  the  penthouse  is 
reached.  Here,  a  built-in  bunk  and 
a  writing  desk  provide  a  retreat  for 
those  who  seek  a  quiet  place  far  re- 
moved from  the  disturbing  routine 
of  the  home.  An  open  deck  beckons 
the  hermit  if  inspiration  is  needed 
and,  from  it  he  may  climb  to  the 
lofty  top  deck  where  he  will  have 
the   whole   wide   world   at   his   feet. 
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Genuine  Antique  Louis 
XVI  black  lacquer  two 
draper  commode  with  gilt 
metal  mounts  and  white 
marble  top.  Absolutely  un- 
touched. Circa  1790 
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Here   the   Decorator,    the   Architect 

and   Their   Clients    Get    Exactly 

What  They  Want  .  .  .  Expertly 

Expressed  in  Wrought  Iron 


Q 


ATES  ...  in  the  contem- 
porary spirit,  in  period  styles 
— for  arched  doorways — 
square  entrances.   .   .  . 

We  help  solve  the  problem 
of  decorative  harmony  with  a 
suitable  design — then  execute 
it  with  the  full-spirited  crafts- 
manship which  established  and 
sustains  our  name  in  our  field. 


At  John  B.  Salterinfs  della 
robbia    rooms,    the    Lamps,] 
Grilles,    Aquaria    and    Fur* 
niture  on  display  are  repre- 
sentative       of       appropriate  I 
designs  benefited  by  the  low| 
price  of  large  volume  produc 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hasselmaw 
Salterini,  a  John  B.  Salterini 
division,  restrict  their  activity  | 
to   special   designs   made   to , 
your   order.    Based   on   your 
specifications,  to  meet  particu' 
lar  requirements,  these  pieces 
are  executed  with  traditional 
craftsmanship,  and  possess  a 
marked  appeal  for  architects  | 
and  decorators  who  are  desir' 
ous  of  doing  very  fine  things 
with  wrought  iron  for  their  | 
clients. 

JOHN  B.  SALTERINI 
HASSELMAN-SALTERINI 

•VrougtiHron- 
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MILCH  GALLERIES 

Dealers  in  American 

PAINTINGS  WATER  COLORS 

SCULPTURE  ETCHINGS 


JANUARY  EXHIBITIONS 
Paintings  by  STEWART  MACDERMOTT 

January  2nd  to  18th 

Paintings  by  NELSON  C.  WHITE 
Water  Colors  by  ERICK  BERRY 

January  20th  to  31st 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the   Fine  Arts 

Develop  Your 
Artistic  Talents 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 

AH  the  regular  Art  Courses. 

in  America 
DRAWING,     PAINTING, 

Also      Interior      Decoration, 
Weaving,       Book       Binding, 
Pottery,       Metal       Working. 

ILLUSTRATION,   SCULPTURE 

City  School 

For   catalog,    address   E.   H. 
Wuerpel,  Director,  Room  10 

Broad  &  Cherry  Streets 
Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Country  School 
Chester  Springs 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Pennsylvania 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 

1 __l 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY— ST.  LOUIS 

MR  241 

108  West  57th  Street 


New  York 


Hepplewhite 

(Continued  frotn  page  91 J 

wall  pieces.  And  for  that  reason  it  is 
common  to  find  finely  figured  veneer 
along  the  frieze,  often  paneled  with 
thin  strips  of  inlaid  satinwood,  as  well 
as  inlaid  decoration  on  the  front  of 
the  tapered  legs.  Similar  motifs  are 
applied  to  the  fronts  of  sideboards 
which  are  also  veneered  with  selected 
grain,  the  drawer  fronts  often  being 
cross-banded  with  lighter  woodland 
this  same  cross-banding  is  applied  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  to  conceal 
the  raw  edge  of. the  solid  wood. 

In  larger  dining  rooms  the  earlier 
side  or  serving  table  is  added  to  the 
sideboard  proper  while  in  small  rooms 
it  frequently  displaces  the  sideboard. 
These  tables  are  made  in  various  sizes 
but  the  most  convenient  is  about  3 
feet  6  inches  wide  and  something  un- 
der 18  inches  deep.  The  tops  are 
shaped  in  keeping  with  the  Hepple- 
white tradition  and  below  the  top.  are 
two  or  three  drawers  to  hold  napery 
and  cutlery.  As  a  rule  the  legs  depart 
from  the  more  common  square  taper 
and  are  turned  and  reeded.  As  with 
the  larger  sideboard  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  hang  a  mirror  above  these 
tables  which  affords  a  remarkable  at- 
tractive decorative  detail  to  the  din- 
ing room.  One  such  mirror,  known  as 
the  Peabody,  is  a  plain  oval  sur- 
mounted by  the  three  feathers  with 
a  canopy  of  stalactites  supporting 
floral  forms  above.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  plume  motif  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  popular  in  New  En- 
gland where  it  was  used  freely  as  a 
decoration,  and  there  are  in  the 
Boston  Museum  several  chairs,  found 
in  an  early  home,  the  backs  of  which 
are  formed  of  three  large  feathers  en- 
closed within  an  oval. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  deal,  in 
one  article,  with  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  many  styles  of  dining 
room  furniture  which  are  basically  of 
the  Hepplewhite  designs  and  there- 
fore appropriate.  But  we  can  not  con- 
clude without  touching  upon  the 
cabinets  which  after  all  confer  an  at- 
mosphere of  home  and  eliminate  any 
formality  which  may  be  present  with 
the  setting.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  our 
use  of  colorful  china  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  little  corner  cabinets  so 
typical  of  his  period.  Some  of  the 
designs  for  these  are  quite  simple  in 
character,  he  even  going  to  the  length 
of  omitting  the  ornamental  scroll  top 
or  pediment,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
But  always  they  achieve  a  restrained 
decorative  value  from  the  beautifully 
veneered  and  inlaid  panels  of  the 
lower  cupboard  doors. 

We  have  seen  cabinets  of  this  style, 
made  by  modern  craftsmen,  with 
which  the  simplicity  has  been  ex- 
tended. In  place  of  the  usual  shaped 
moldings  to  frame  the  glass  of  the 
upper  doors,  plain  rectangles  are  used 
but  the  lower  section  repeats  the 
veneered  and  inlaid  panels  and  the 
apron  of  the  base  takes  the  double 
cyma  curved  form  continuing  from 
small  curved  legs.  Cabinets  of  this 
type  are  generally  copied  from  origi- 
nals made  in  the  provincial  sections 
of  England  or  in  the  more  outlying 
districts  of  our  own  country,  where 
the  cabinetmakers  lacked  either  the 
equipment  or  technique  to  produce 
the  finely  shaped  bolection  moldings. 

In  addition  to  what  we  might  term 
the  more  sophisticated  Hepplewhite 
furniture  there  are  also  those  pieces 
illustrating  the  less  advanced  styles 
by  which  the  provincial  craftsmen, 
mentioned,  interpreted  the  drawings 
which  appear  in  the  "Guide." 
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Fine  Queen  Anne  double  dome  Wal- 
nui  Secretaire  with  interesting  interior 
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DISTINCTIVE 
SPORT    REQUISITES 

Through  the  Advantages  of  our  London  Shop 
we  are  constantly  presenting  the  Smartest 
and  most  Exclusive  English  Sport  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent   upon   request 
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Sweater,  $35.00 
Onll    Husu    tu   Match,  $13.50 
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of  our  Clothes  for  Formal, 
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and     Prominent    Patronage. 
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Photograph  by  Lucy  Lamar  Galleries 
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The  Florida  House 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

it  with  inside  shutters  that  fold  into 
the  window  reveals,  and  also  with 
tinted  window  glass  to  kill  the  light. 
We  use  tile  floors  generally — they 
are  clean  and  cool.  We  don't  use 
fabrics  so  much  as  they  do  in  the 
north,  particularly  around  windows. 
The  exception  is  the  more  formal 
rooms.  In  furniture,  we  prefer  Span- 
ish. 

"But  ten  years  ago  people  couldn't 
get  any  of  these  things  in  Florida. 
There  was  almost  no  local  manufac- 
ture of  building  materials  or  furni- 
ture, and  thare  were  no  craftsmen 
who  knew  how  to  turn  out  fine  things 
in  iron,  or  marble  or  glass.  In  fact, 
there  were  scarcely  any  experienced- 
building  mechanics  at  all.  Palm  Beach 
after  the  war  had  work  for  only  a 
half-dozen  carpenters  and  two  darkies 
who  could  whitewash. 

"I  was  obliged  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory myself.  In  my  factory  practi- 
cally everything  is  made  that  goes 
into  a  house:  ironwork,  glass,  tile  for 
roofs,  furniture,  pottery.  I  was  the 
discoverer  of  'pecky  cypress'  ",  said 
Mr.  Mizner,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. "  'Pecky  cypress'  was  considered 
in  the  lumber  trade  to  be  a  low  grade 
timber  on  account  of  cracks,  many 
knots  and  other  'imperfections'.  It 
was  then  used  for  concrete  forms  and 
it  sold  for  eight  dollars  a  thousand. 
I  ordered  it  for  ceilings  in  the  Ever- 
glades Club  and  people  thought  I  was 
crazy.  It  is  now  ten  times  as  much. 
Even  the  workmen  on  the  build- 
ings had  to  be  trained.  There  were  at 
that  time  only  about  a  dozen  shingle 
houses  in  Palm  Beach.  An  architect 
had  to  go  on  the  scaffold  himself 
and  show  the  mechanics  how  to  lay 
masonry  walls.  When  they  first  saw 
hollow  tile  blocks  they  asked  if  these 
were  skunk-traps!  Thus  Florida  work- 
men are  taught  by  architects. 

"Do  you  know  that  I  am  one  of 
the  few  architects  who  hold  a  union 
card?"  Mr.  Mizner  said.  "I  have 
several  decorations  but  I  am  prouder 
of  that  one  than  of  any  other.  I  am 
an  honorary  member  of  the  local 
union  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  Palm  Beach. 

"In  using  building  materials,"  said 
Mr.  Mizner,  answering  another  ques- 
tion, "there  is  no  need  to  choose  the 
most  expensive.  But  they  should  be 
able  to  stand  up  under  the  climate. 
Dampness  is  often  trying  on  metals 
and  on  some  woods  in  houses  built 
near  the  sea.  Still,  we  often  use  metal 
sash  to  advantage,  and  in  the  more 
expensive  houses  we  have  bronze  slid- 
ing sash  that  disappear  into  the  walls. 

"That  pretty  well  covers  the  main 
points  of  Florida  architecture,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Mizner.  "You  don't  want 
any  discourse  on  architecture  and  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  this  interview 
will  sound  as  if  I  had  been  dictating. 
I  wanted  to  avoid  that.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  books  that  I  care 
for — history  and  biography.  (Al- 
though I  do  at  times  take  up  a  de- 
tective story  when  I  want  to  keep 
my  mind  vacant  for  awhile.)  History 
and  biography  I  never  tire  of.  I  am 
always  anxious  to  find  out  how  peo- 
ple  lived    and    why    they   lived    so." 

Kditor's  NOTE:  Among  the  leading  ar- 
chitects who  will  contribute  to  this  series 
are:  Grosicnor  Atterbury,  Geo.  Wash- 
ington Smith,  Julius  Gregory,  Frank  J. 
Forster,  Mellor  and  Meigs,  Edmund 
B.  Gilchrist,  Gordon  B.  Kaufman, 
Dwight  .lames  Baum,  Reginald  John- 
son. William  Dominick,  Lewis  Bow- 
»ian.  ( Hhers  to  follow. 


antique 

reproductions  and 
adaptations 


Tliis  Welch  cupboard  or  dresser  dates  from 
about  1730-1790.  The  original  belonged  to 
Arthur  IV.  Wellington  and  is  illustrated 
in  Wallace  Nutting's  Furniture  Treasury. 


"The  Yarmouth" 

A  Dutch  Colonial 
Group  in  Cherry 

1  OVERS  of  furniture  who  particu- 
_y  larly  delight  in  examples  of  early 
domestic  craftsmanship  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  group,  modeled  after 
originals  by  Dutch  cabinetmakers  in 
the  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania  colonies 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  ceh- 
tury  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th. 

A  wall  cupboard,  similar  to  the  corner 
cupboard  illustrated  at  the  left,  is  a 
copy  of  an  original  in  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  cor- 
ner gateleg  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique owned  by  the  Geo.  F.  Ives  Col- 
lection. Other  pieces  in  the  group 
include  a  refectory  table,  an  arm  chair 
and  a  side  chair,  all 
authentic. 

Charlotte  reproductions 
and  adaptations  include 
numerous  Colonial  and. 
Early  American  groups, 
various  English  periods 
and  the  French  Provin- 
cial. The  same  woods 
used  by  the  original 
cabinetmakers  are  em- 
ployed— pine,  cherry,  ma- 
ple, beech,  oak,  mahogany 
and  walnut.  Charlotte 
productions  are  notable 
for  their  authentic  char- 
acter, the  studied  likeness 
of  the  finishes  to  the 
originals,  and  the  high 
quality  of  hand  crafts- 
manship. 
^^^^^^^^^^^  We  have  prepared  a 
^tfj  Mr   booklet,      picturring     and 

^M|  Hi        giving       the      historical 

r^BB  Wf\  background  of  our  vari- 
T  1  ous  groups,  which  will 
i^Jf/M  HBF-4  be  gladly  sent  on  receipt 
^^^^^T  F  of  10  cents.  Address 
I  Dept.   ADJ  30. 


Showrooms 


Grand    Rapids 


Please  send  me  your  booklet.  I  enclose  10 
cents. 


I 

AD  J  30    | 
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Mr 


ininity.  The  play  was  well 
put  on  by  Gilbert  Miller. 
and  it  was  good  to  see  Fritz 
Williams  again.  Imagine  a 
man  talking  about  tanks, 
cigarettes,  electric  lights 
and  Oscar  Wilde  to  Lon- 
doners of  1 7S4 — it  was  <rood, 
healthy  sort  of  brain-tease. 

"WINTER   BOUND" 

The  Provincetowners  in 
their  second  production  of 
the  season.  "Winter  Bound"* 
(well  titled,  really  and 
ideally,  for  the  poet  hath 
said.  "Two  women  together 
make  cold  weather"*,  by 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson, 
handed  out  a  surprise  in  a 
drama  of  sex  which  for  all 
of  its  sprawling  and  diffuse 
qualities  was  original,  bold 
and  in  some  spots  gripping. 

The  theme  verges  on  that 
of  Bourdets  "The  Captive." 
but  never  quite  commi 
self.     My     next     mornins 
was  that   the  experiment   that   Tony 
Ambler     (a     woman)     and     Emily 
Fullbrisht     tried    in    the     farmlands 
of  Connecticut  was  mentally  lesbian. 
It   was  rather  the  attempt   of  Tony 
to  teach  Emily  how  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  male  sex — with  di- 
ns results  to  both  of  them — for 
both  fell  in  love  in  the  regular  way. 
The  male  happens  to  be  as  eternal  as 
Goethe's  Eternal  Feminine. 

The  quarrels  between  Tony  (played 
superbly  by  Aline  MacMahon)  and 
Emily,  the  weaker  of  the  two  and  the 
victim  (played  convincingly  by  Marie 
Goff)  were  like  those  between  hus- 
band and  wife — quite  amusing,  at 
times  sensational,  and  certainly  orig- 
inal. But  in  comes  the  male  serpent — 

Pedro  il>>  Cordoba  and  Beatrice  Here. 

ford  in  "See   Vap&et  and  Die"  at  the 

V underbill  Theatre 


Fiske  is  playing  the  leading  role  in  "Ladic 
of  the  Jury"  at  Erlangers'  Theatre 


thought 


for  Emily  a  terrific  he-man  of  a 
farmer  and  for  Tony  a  young  booby 
of  a  rustic  who  when  he  is  accident- 
ally killed  in  the  third  act  reveals  to 
Tony  that  sex  is  greater  than  new- 
fangled theories.  "I  destroy  all  that 
I  touch."  says  Tony  as  she  goes  off 
the  stage,  with  Emily,  freed  at  last 
from  the  incubus  of  the  strong  wom- 
an, in  the  arms  of  her  illiterate  lord 
of  creation.  The  play  was  finely 
directed  by  James  Light  and  all  the 
characters  were  successfully  cast,  so 
that  the  play  moves  smoothly.  "Win- 
ter Bound"  is  worth  seeing. 
A  WONDERFUL  NIGHT" 
Hurrah!  Rah!  Rah! 
That's  certainly  an  unusual  way  to 
begin  a  review  of  a  play;  but  when  I 
emerged  from  ''A  Wonderful  Night" 
and  sat  down  to  write  this  that  is 
just  what  was  in  me.  I  was  simply 
drunk  to  the  crow's-nest  on  the  music 
of  Johann  Strauss,  which  always  acts 
on  me  like  five 
quarts  of  pre-war 
sparkling  Burgun- 
dv.  So  Rah!  Rah! 
This  is  a  gorge- 
ous Shubert  revival 
of  "Die  Fleder- 
maus,"  done  on 
the  revolving  stage 
of  the  Majestic, 
staged  by  Jose 
Ruben,  settings  by 
Watson  Barratt 
and  dances — that 
unforgettable 
czardas! — directed 
by  Chester  Hale. 
I  mention  all  these 
co-contributors  to 
my  wonderful 
night  because  they 
could  not  be  left 
out  when  one  is 
talking  of  this 
operetta.  Eye  and 
ear  are  glutted  and 
the  senses  ravished 
to  a  semi-sensual 
somnolence. 

And  out  of  it, 
around  it,  the  soul 
of  it,  wells  the 
music  of  Johann 
Straus,  that 
swooning,  spark- 
ling, fiery,  gay, 
Dionysian  blood- 
fermenter  which  I 
challenge  you — be 
you  ever  so  Stra- 
( Con.  on  page  105) 
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A  Strange  Reason 

for 
Not  Advertising 

ONE  of  the  strangest  reasons 
which  keep  many  people  from 
advertising  is  the  belief  that  unless 
it  can  be  done  in  a  big  way  it  is 
a  waste  of  money.  Il  would  be 
just  as  logical  for  one  to  decline  to 
go  into  business  unless  be  could 
begin  on  a  scale  as  large  as  Mar- 
shall Field's  or  Wanamaker's. 

Most  of  our  large  advertisers  of 
to/lay  began  on  a  small  scale  ami 
their  advertisements  increased  in 
size  because  Arts  &  Decoration' 
helped  their  business  grow  bigger. 


LONGACRE   3138 

Aug.  Wm.  Westerfeld  &  Co. 

Plain  and  Decorative 
PAINTING 

Cooperation  with  Decorators 

a  Specialty 

CEILING 

WALLS 

WOODWORK 

FLOORS 


55  West  42nd  St. 


N.  Y.  City 


!?tudy  Famous  Antiques 
at  Home! 


Here,  ill  unique  form,  is  t lie  real  essence  of  period 
design  .  .  .  for  serious  students  of  furniture.  Com- 
piled with  full  co-operation  and  approval  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  An  important  guide  for  the 
furniture  lover  ...  a  daily  working  tool  for 
the  decorator,  designer,  architect.  "The  Exemplar" 
gets  beneath  the  veneer  and  gives  real  furniture 
facts — vividly,  visually,  accurately  ! 

"AN   EXEMPLAR   OF    ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  DESIGN" 

by  Edgar  and  Verna  Cook  Salomonsky 

for   ."    days,    without 


An  Expert  Analysis 
of  Treasures  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

26  large  plates  with  explana- 
tory text  by  authorities  of  in- 
ternational repute  provide 
exact  detailed  drawings,  meas- 
urements and  photographs  of 
important  period  specimens. 
Beautifully  bound,  size  li'i" 
x   9". 

PERIODICAL  PUBLISHING  CO..  212  Division  Ave.,  N.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


You  may  examine  "The  Exemplar" 
cost.  If  satisfied,  send  $3  or  return 
the  booU.  For  designers  and  archi- 
tects, the  loose-leaf  portfolio  form 
at  $6  is  convenient.  Send  no  money. 
Order  promptly,  since  the  supplj  Is 
limited! 


5    days'    FREE 

Approval 
Send  No  Money 
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Haifa 

billion  dollars 

worth  of  merchandise 

and  machinery 

is  yours  to  ckoosejrom  at  tie 
wortas greatest  tmdejizir 


You     will     be     especially     interested     in 
the  Fair's  unusual  presentations  of: 
467  exhibits  of  applied  art  and  artistic 

crafts. 
403  exhibits     of     furniture      (including 

wicker  furniture). 
693  exhibits  of  glassware  and  ceramics. 
224  exhibits    of     lighting     fixtures    and 

kindred   lines. 
808  exhibits  of  textile  goods. 


\C\  171     exhibits  of  every  kind  of  merchandise — 
'  new,  profitable  merchandise — await  you 

at  the  great  Leipzig,  Germany,  Trade  Fair! 

Here  you  will  see  the  fastest-selling  products  of  manufac- 
turers from  21  different  countries — the  widest  selection 
of  choice  merchandise  in  the  world! 

Buyers — 185,000  of  them — from  44  different  countries 
attended  the  Fair  last  year.  They  left  with  $500,000,000 
worth  of  profitable  purchases — purchases  that  included 
toys,  machinery,  hardware,  china,  glassware,  house 
furnishings,  textiles,  notions  and  hundreds  of  other  lines. 

You,  too,  will  find  the  goods  you  want  at  this  vast 
market  place.  Y^ou'll  also  find  new  ideas  and  new  mer- 
chandising methods. 

Plan  today  to  join  the  Fair's  ever  increasing  number  of 
buyers  this  Spring  from  March  2  to  8.  Just  write  the  New 
York  office  for  full  information.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  tell  you  how  inexpensively  you  can  make  this  trip  to 
Leipzig  both  profitable  and  pleasurable.  The  Leipzig 
Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.D.-l,  11  West  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


LEIPZIG 
TRADE  FAIR 

FOR    700    YEARS— THE    MARKET    PLACE    OF    EUROPE 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Artist  World-Travelers 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


The  Canal,  Venice,  etching  by  Canaletto  (1697-1768)  celebrated  Italian  paint- 
er. A  very  rare  print.  Courtesy  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


"In  order  that  the  tourists  who 
availed  themselves  of  Cook's  tickets 
should  be  made  to  feel  at  home  in 
Paris,  a  house  was  taken  for  their 
accommodation,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Cook's  Anglo-American  Ex- 
hibition Hotel  was  given.  This  hotel 
was  at  15,  rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  in 
Passy,  and  the  building  was  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  agent  for  the 
American  Congress  during  the  War 
of  Independence." 


induced  20,000  persons  to  attend  the 
Exposition — housing  half  of  them  in 
their  own  emergency  hotel.  While 
doing  this  they  received  50,000  let- 
ters and  100.000  personal  inquiries 
at  their  London  office,  and,  believe  it 
or  not,  ye  who  think  in  modern  dol- 
lars and  the  asthma  that  chokes  us 
when  we  try  to  get  something  for 
them — "The  charges  for  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Messrs  Cook's  premises 
in  Paris  were  so  low  that  a  working- 
man  could  make  the  trip  from  Lon- 


}  illage  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,   etching   by  the   Austrian  artist,  Paul  Aust. 
Courtesy  Denks  Galleries 


This  venture  proved  to  be  a  great 
success,  albeit  it  seemed  in  its  early 
stages  like  the  elaborate  preparations 
of  an  over-sanguine  promoter.  But  it 
wasn't.  It  was  just  one  of  a  million 
other  daring  things  done  by  Thomas 
Cook  while  still  in  knickers.  Nothing 
ever  daunted  either  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Cook.  They  possessed  that 
British  tenacity  which  never  lets  go. 
At  the  close  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  were 
a  proud   pcre   et   qarron.   They  had 


don  to  Paris  and  back  and  spend 
four  gay  days  in  Paris  for  a  total 
outlay  of  thirty-six  shillings" — name- 
ly, nine  dollars! 

Civilization  has  so  improved 
the  world  that  you  can  now  travel 
from  London  to  Paris  and  return, 
and  stay  four  days  at  a  Paris  hotel 
with  ice-water  and  the  bougie  item- 
ized on  your  bill,  for  ninety  dollars 
and  up — 'way  up !  Oh !  for  those  dear, 
departed  days  of  Thomas  Cook's 
early  travel  miracles! 
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vinskyesque — to  be  superior 
to.  What  is  the  operetta 
about? — never  mind.  Go  to 
listen  and  see!  Gladys  Baxter 
and  Mary  McCoy  carry  oil 
vocal  honors  and  Solly  Ward 
was  capriciously  funny. 

"LADIES  OF  THE  JURY" 

Mrs.  Fiske  refuses  to 
grow  up.  In  fact,  the  older 
she  gets  the  more  hilariously 
young  she  becomes.  We  may 
yet  see  her  play  Peter  Pan. 

She  is  now  playing  the 
part  of  a  rich  social  leader 
over  in  New  Jersey  who  gets 
on  a  murder  jury.  With  Wil- 
ton Lackaye  as  the  Judge, 
the  fun  begins  right  away  by 
the  question  that  Mrs. 
Fiske,  always  raising  her 
pince-nez.  fires  at  the  Judge 
and  the  attorneys.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  acts  are  in  the 
jury-room  and  are  a  satire 
on  the  verbal  and  mental 
processes  of  jurors.  Of 
course.  Mrs.  Fiske  stands 
out  for  acquittal;  and,  tin- 
ally,  after  two  terrible  days 
.-he  has  bribed,  browbeaten 
and  cajoled  them  all  to  her 
way  of  thinking. 

Naturally.    1  ess-F  iske  and 
Svengali-Lackaye  gel  all  the 
honors  but  there  were  some 
good     bits     done     by     the 
Strange    collection    of    beetle-browed 
jurors,  notably  George  Farren  as  the 
foreman.  "Ladies  of  the  Jury" 
Fred  Ballard. 
"thunder  in  the  air" 

The  controversy  about  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  probably  a  great 
deal  more  immortal  than  the  soul  it- 
self. There  was  Maeterlinck's  "The 
Blue  Bird."  "Outward  Bound,"  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  and  "Mary 
Rose."  There  is  a  trace  of  all  these 
plays  in  Robin-  Millar's  "Thunder 
in  the  Air,"  with  reminiscences  of 
Interlude." 

The  play  might  have  been  an  im- 
pressively great  one  if  the  note  had 
not  been  too  solemnly  morbid,  monot- 
onous and  humorless.  As  it  stands,  it 
fails  because  of  lack  of  variety.  It 


Two  more  members  of  the  cast  of  "See  Naples 
and  Die,"  Lucile  Sears  and  Roger  Pryor 


Dickinson's     "If  inter     Hound,"    at    the    (Warrick    Theatre 


concerns  a  dead  soldier  who  comes 
back  as  a  little  boy  to  his  mother,  as 
a  lover  to  the  girl  who  loved  him  and 
to  the  clergyman's  wife,  who  had  been 
his  mistress  for  a  week;  and  as  a 
blackguard  and  thief  to  his  father 
who  is  merciless  to  his  memory.  Now, 
the  boy  is  not  actually  a  ghost,  but  is 
the  galvanized  memory  of  him  as  he 
exists  in  various  minds — a  fine  but 
not  a  wholly  original  idea.  It  is  the 
sort  of  a  ghost  that  often  turns  up  at 
a  seance  and  tells  you  things  you  al- 
ready know,  and  are  not  interested 
particularly  in. 

The  last  scene  is  the  best,  wherein 
the  boy  tells  the  father  how  he  really 
committed  suicide  to  "redeem"  his 
blackened  memory.  As  no  one  knows 
anything  aJ:  all  about  this,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  father 

IT  illard    Robertson    and     iline    MacMahon    in    Thomas    //.        is  the  only  one  who 

sees  the  real  ghost. 
Robert  Haslam 
played  the  soldier 
remarkably.  Oth- 
ers in  the  cast 
were  Henrietta 
Crosman  and  Sel- 
ena Royle.  J.  Fish- 
er White  as  the 
inexorable  father 
did  a  good  bit. 
"veneer" 
The  dramatic 
critic  nowadays  is 
like  a  person  who 
hopes  to  find  a  real 
bottle  of  uncut 
Scotch  in  his  case 
— something  the 
cutter  had  over- 
looked. But  it 
doesn't  happen. 
Dramatic  Scotch  is 
all  cut. 

"Veneer,"  by 
Hugh  Stange. 
came  to  this  town 
in  nine  scenes  laid 
all  over  New  York 
with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Yellenti.  A 
(Cont.  on  p.  106) 
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Cairo — the  magnificent,  the  mysterious.  The  thrilling,  throbbing 
Orient.  Cairo,  the  ancient — the  unchanged  civilization  of  a 
thousand  years.  Bournous-clad  men.  Veiled  women.  Carnival- 
like Bazaars.  Hustle  and  Bustle.  Dark,  narrow  streets.  Mosques, 
Minarets,  Arabs,  camels,  donkeys,  hawkers.  A  gasp,  a  laugh,  a 
thrill  every  second.  Faster  than  you  can  take  it  all  in.  That  is  Cairo. 

And  Cairo  is  only  one  feature  of  a  wondrous  itinerary,  which  includes 
the  unfrequented  Balearic  Islands,  Malta,  Corsica  and  Cyprus  .  . . 
the  fascinating  cities  of  Casablanca  and  Barcelona  . .  .  also  Madeira, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco,  Naples,  Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Generous  stay-over  privileges.  Return  is  via 
North  Atlantic  by  Majestic,  Olympic  or  Homeric. 
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the  HESS 

CLASSIC 

MIRRORED  CABINET 


r>  RACEFULLY  sim- 
^-^  pie — modern — in 
keeping  with  the  finest 
appointments  in  the 
home —  the  new  Hess 
Classic  Mirrored  Cabi- 
net reflects  the  good 
taste  of  the  Home 
Owner.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bath  room  than  the 
Hess  Mirrored  Cabi- 
nets. For  your  com- 
fort—  for  convenience 
—  for  beauty —  you 
should  install  one  to- 
day. 

HESS  WARMING  & 

VENTILATING  CO. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 


A  complete 
book  on  Hess 
cabinets  will 
be  sent  on  re' 
quest.  Mail 
coupon  be» 
low. 
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HESS  WARMING  & 
VENTILATING  CO. 
1226  S.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  Bend  me  your  booklet  on 
Mirrored  Cabinets. 

Name   - 
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Town State 
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dance  hall,  a  Hudson  River  boat,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Coney  Is- 
land, and  so  on:  a  regular  tabloid 
scenario. 

The  story  concerns  a  girl  in  a 
library,  romantic,  virginal,  hoping.  In 
blows  a  sheik,  who  feeds  her  im- 
agination with  wild,  glamorous  blue 
stories  and  tells  her  what  a  foolish 
thing  marriage  is.  Finally  she  suc- 
cumbs, although  she  has  thrown 
down  a  millionaire,  who  certainly 
was  a  hangover  from  Godey's  Lady's 
Book. 

"BROKEN"   DISHES" 

Martin  Flavin  is  extremely  versa- 
tile as  a  playwright.  I  have  seen  so 
far  his  curious,  almost  pathologic, 
"Children  of  the  Moon";  his  hard- 
boiled  drama,  "The  Criminal  Code,"' 
and  his  latest  Broadway  success, 
"Broken  Dishes,"  a  dramatic  farce 
based  on  the  pre-Adamic  theme  of 
the  hen-pecked  husband  and  how  he 
turned,  sassed  his  wife,  swore,  lit  a 
cigar  in  the  living-room  and  rammed 
his  feet  on  the  couch. 

Mr.  Flavin's  plays  down  this  theme 
to  an  extremely  popular  level,  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  waning  interest 
drags  in  an  old  lover  of  the  wife, 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  crook.  The 
whole  show  is  machine-like  and  im- 
probable, but  is  full  of  laughs,  mainly 
provoked  by  the  quaint  acting  of 
Donald  Meek  as  the  crushed  worm  of 
a  man,  who  at  last  during  the  first 
jag  in  his  life  reads  the  riot  act  to  his 
wife  and,  figuratively  at  least,  breaks 
the  dishes.  Edna  Heinemann  was  a 
vitriolic  mother  and  Beth  Davis  as 
the  rebellious  daughter  who  got  mar- 
ried to  her  delivery  clerk  while  the 
old  lady  was  at  a  movie  and  the  old 
man  was  stewed  was  good. 
"cross  roads" 

What  hits  me  hard  between  the 
eyes  is  the  vulgarity,  the  artificiality, 
the  tabloidal  nature  of  the  themes 
selected  by  our  American  play- 
plumbers.  Here  is  Martin  Flavin,  who 
did  very  well  in  "The  Criminal  Code," 
dropped  way  behind  in  "Broken 
Dishes,"  and  now  comes  up  with  a 
third  play  called  "Cross  Roads", 
which  is  all  about  love  and  dissipation 
in  a  co-educational  institution  worked 
around  two  beings  who  to  me  are  like 
eggs  that  some  one  has  punctured 
with  a  pin,  slyly  sucked  the  egg  out 
and  left  the  shells  for  sale.  But  the 
shells  are  good  to  look  at. 

Michael  and  Patricia — his  career; 
she  won't  marry.  Mike  takes  to  a 
waitress;  they  are  raided  in  a  road- 
house.  And  Patricia  rolls  around  with 
a  drunk  who  gets  smashed-up  in  a 
collision.  Is  this  all  to  tell  us  that 
youth  is  youth  and  life  is  life?  Well, 
Homer  did  that,  and  King  Tut  knew 
it.  Nevertheless,  this  play  is  enter- 
taining if  you  are  just  looking  for 
that;  the  characters  are  well  drawn 
and  the  acting  generally  good.  Sylvia 
Sydney  as  Patricia  overacts  in  certain 
scenes.  But  what  does  all  this  sort  of 
thing  reveal,  and,  as  Mr.  Nathan 
would  ask,  "Can  it  be  art?" 

MUMBLING  THE  GREAT 

Good  intentions  and  execution — 
there's  an  abyss  between  them  quite 
often  in  the  theatre,  as  elsewhere. 
That  new  group,  the  MacDougal 
Street  Players,  put  on  "The  Pelican." 
a  profound  and  murderously  analytical 
play  by  the  pariah  of  Modernism, 
August  Strindberg.  This  play  rips  up 
the  Family  from  the  foundations, 
setting    son     and    daughter    against 


mother,  making  the  mother  the  mis- 
tress of  the  son-in-law  and  the  she- 
devil  that  drove  the  father  to  his 
grave.  The  drunken  son  finally  burns 
them  all  up.  Here  is  something  Aes- 
chylean, Shakespearean — too  true, 
too  terrible,  too  infernally  withering 
for  Broadway  customers.  But  the 
great  pity  is  that  this  play-  should 
have  been  so  mouthed,  mumbled  and 
fumbled  by  five  players  who  had  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Sean  O'Casey's  "The  Silver 
Tassie"  by  a  band  of  Irish  players  at 
the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre.  This 
terrible  satire  on  the  war  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Irish  moderns  was 
mumbled  into  the  wings  by  almost 
all  the  actors  in  a  brogue  that 
even  a  Dubliner  could  not  under- 
stand. 

These  things  are  recorded  with  a 
passing  tear,  for  if  the  play's  the 
thing,  the  actor  certainly  should  be  a 
living  thing. 

THE  AMERICAN  LABORATORY 

I  have  always  been  interested  in 
this  little  organization.  It  is  earnest, 
serious,  amateurish  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word — amateurs  are  sometimes 
better  than  professionals — and  in 
Schnitzler's  "The  Bridal  Veil"  espe- 
cially it  did  something  several  sea- 
sons ago  that  to  me  was  quite 
remarkable. 

They  opened  their  present  season 
with  two  short  vaudevilles  by  the 
great  Cervantes.  They  are  in  the  best 
Commedia  dell'Arte  style  and  make 
an  hour's  entertainment  in  a  refresh- 
ing old-fashioned  way  (the  old-fash- 
ioned will  soon  be  all  the  rage,  I 
predict).  The  company  acted  with 
glee  and  verve.  The  costumes  were 
bizarre.  The  names  of  the  vaude- 
villes were  "The  Pretended  Basque" 
and  "The  Jealous  Old  Man,"  given 
on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYERS 

The  Neighborhood  Players  call  up 
in  my  mind  memories  of  most  delight- 
ful evenings  in  Grand  Street.  This 
organization  stood  for  the  play  first 
and  box-office  second.  It  was  that  rare 
thing  in  America — quality. 

Now  we  are  promised  some 
matinees  of  the  Junior  Players  of  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  at  the  Booth 
Theatre  around  Christmas  time.  They 
will  do  a  dance-pantomime,  "La  Bou- 
tique Fantasque,"  with  music  by 
Rossini — Resphigi,  and  a  Basque  folk 
scene,  "Mascaiada,"  music  by  Kurt 
Schindler.  Esther  Peck  will  do  the 
designing  and  the  staging  will  be  by 
Blanche  Talmud  and  Frances  Brund- 
age. 

These  Junior  Players  have  an  in- 
teresting studio  on  West  56th  St., 
with  many  courses — dancing,  acting, 
psychology  of  plays,  costuming,  voice, 
stage  direction,  etc. 

The  course  is  so  planned  as  to  lay 
before  the  students  the  fundamental 
sources  of  the  different  arts,  to  corre- 
late them,  to  engender  a  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  the  theatre  from  its  va- 
rious angles  as  a  harmonic  experience 
— to  carry  on  the  "Neighborhood 
Playhouse  Idea." 

It  is  intended  primarily  to  put  the 
students  more  in  touch  with  their  own 
capacities  and  to  give  them  a  broader, 
keener  vision  of  the  road  they  wish  to 
travel,  rather  than  necessarily  to  fit 
them  to  perform,  as  that  depends  en- 
tirely on  individual  creative  ability. 


EUROPE 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL 
INDEPENDENTLY 

Independent  travel  to  Europe 
is  so  called  because  it  makes 
the  traveler  independent  of 
worry  and  annoyance.  Whetlv 
er  you  travel  by  private  car, 
aeroplane,  motor  coach,  or 
train,  you  do  not  leave  to 
chance  any  of  the  essentials 
of  the  trip. 

The  itinerary  is  based  on  « 
your  ideas  of  -where  you  wish 
to  go  and  how  long  you  can 
stay — London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Madrid... and  Oberammergau, 
ivithout  a  doubt  Everything  is 
attended  to  in  advance — 
steamer  tickets,  hotels,  seats  on 
trains,  sightseeing,  etc.,  just  as 
though  a  private  secretary  had 
arranged  it  all.  And  you  step 
aboard  the  steamer  with  the 
assurance  that  your  trip  has 
been  expertly  planned  from 
beginning  to  end. 

A  telephone  message,  per- 
sonal call,  or  a  note  will  bring  to 
you  plans  and  suggestions,  and 
upon  your  approval  reserva- 
tions will  be  made  immediately. 
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Enameled  Boxes 

(Continued  jroin  page  86) 

So  far,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  enameled  ground.  Equally  with 
the  more  individual  work  of  the  deco- 
rations applied  to  these  boxes,  the 
colorings  of  the  enamel  go  to  prove 
that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  may,  with  proper  attention, 
be  repeated,  today.  All  the  beautiful 
softness  of  the  apple  green;  the  pale 
rose  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
M.  lime  du  Barry,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XV  whose  beautiful  head  fell 
at  the  guillotine;  the  deep  blue  so 
worthily  named  bleu  de  roi;  the  rich 
maroon  and  the  more  vivid  tones  of 
red  are  all  reappearing  in  the  same 
splendid  shades  on  the  enamel  boxes 
which  might  be  said  to  mark  the  20th 
Century  revival  of  an  1  Sth  Century  art. 

No  real  art  has  ever  passed  entirely 
beyond  resurrection.  There  may  have 
been  and  there  were  some,  of  which 
the  first  formulae  were  lost ;  but  man 
when  he  knows  the  urge  to  express 


his  desire  for  beauty  in  concrete  form 
has  never  yet  failed  to  find  a  medium. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  enamel  work  of 
our  time;  it  can  be  and  is  being  pro- 
duced of  an  equally  fine  quality  as 
that  which  recalls  the  skill  of  the 
artists  of  centuries  ago.  This  does  not 
suggest  that  inferior  qualities  are  not 
also  being  produced,  because  they  are ; 
and  it  rests  with  our  individual  judg- 
ment to  discriminate  between  the 
piece  displaying  plainly  an  artist's 
personal  pride  in  his  work  and  that 
representing  mechanical  productions. 
Which  brings  a  point  of  general 
interest  to  notice.  It  is  that  very 
haste  in  making  purchases  in  Europe, 
which  has  caused  the  natives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  decide 
that  we  have  no  judgment.  Those 
natives  rarely,  now,  attempt  to 
foist  second  grade  articles  upon  our 
importers  and  buyers  for  the  rea- 
son that  those  importers  and  buy- 
ers know  that  when  we  shop  at  home 
we  have  not  one  eye  on  some  old 
cathedral  which  we  "simply  must  see" 
before  we  race  on  to  the  next  town. 


Speaking  of  Art! 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

ends  was  recently  exhibited  by  him 
at  the  Milch  Galleries.  These  figures 
are  infinitely  tender  and  beautiful  and 
the  work  equally  fine  in  brass  and 
copper,  work  in  both  metals  being 
a  specialty  of  Mr.  Warneke's. 
One  turns  almost   instinctively  to 


Portrait  of  a  Hindu  ivoman  dancing  in 
a  field  between  two  clusters  of  flowers. 
Painted  by  Hounhar  at  Delhi,  first  half 
of  the  With  Century.  Bv  courtesy 
De  Motte  Galleries,  Inc. 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  for  etchings. 
The  present  exhibition  is  by  Kerr 
Eby.  For  his  subjects  Mr.  Eby  seems 
to  have  rambled  over  the  world,  and 
he  is  equally  skillful  with  a  canoe  in 
turbulent  waters  or  sail  boats  lurking 
in  a  hazy  harbour. 

Hunting  prints  of  the  greatest  and 
finest  variety  are  of  course  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Ackerman  Galleries. 
During  the  holiday  season  they  are 
showing  old  coaching  and  hunting 
paintings  which  carry  the  thrill  of  a 
vanishing  romantic  phase  of  life. 

It  seemed  only  right  and  pleasant 
of  fate  that  we  should  look  for  an 
^exhibition  of  Utrillo  paintings  at  the 
'Balzac  Galleries,  which  you  may 
approach  through  a  Park  Avenue  en- 
trance, if  you  are  in  a  proud  mood; 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 


found  through  a  wrought -iron  gate- 
way, and  a  little  courtyard,  and  a 
small  doorway.  If  this  painter  were 
to  come  to  New  York,  I  am  sure 
this  little  courtyard  would  be  one 
of  the  first  places  he  would  add  to 
his  collection  of  inimitable  canvases 
of  street  scenes.  The  painting  of  his 
which  we  are  showing  in  this  article 
held  for  me  a  haunting  memory  of 
little  old  streets  in  Paris  with  walls 
about  secluded  gardens  and  archways 
opening  into  studios.  And  done  with 
such  poetry  and  sensitiveness  that  it 
was    impossible    to    resist. 

At  the  Valentine  Galleries  I  found 
the  entire  large  room  given  up  to 
Raoul  Dufy.  There  were  many  people 
there  on  the  opening  day,  and  great 
enthusiasm  and  much  appreciation, 
of  a  collection  of  pictures  that,  in  the 
main,  remained  purely  enigmatical  to 
me.  "But  observe  the  color,"  I  was 
told;  and,  as  I  always  do  exactly  as  I 
;im  told  in  an  art  gallery,  I  observed 
the  color;  and  the  green  looked  arsenic 
to  me,  and  the  blue  like  "blueing," 
and  everything  seemed  to  have  slipped 
out  of  the  place  which  either  nature 
or  man  had  intended  it  to  occupy. 
And  yet  I  was  the  only  dissenter 
among  those  present. 

In  the  Bernhardt  Lintott  exhibition 
at  Marie  Sterner's  galleries  I  liked,  in 
the  main,  the  drawings  better  than 
the  finished  canvases.  Mr.  Lintott 
certainly  seems  to  be  able  to  impress 
upon  his  canvas  the  personality  of 
his  sitter,  but  as  a  rule  I  find  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  personality  of 
the  portrait  painter  than  of  the  por- 
trait. I  must  not,  however,  forget  a 
charming  study  in  tan  of  Marmy 
Mannes,  very  alive,  very  young,  and 
very  sensitive. 

When  I  say  that  Jerome  Myers  has 
an  exhibition  through  November  at 
the  Fifty-sixth  Street  Galleries  of  his 
latest  etchings  you  will  know  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  expres- 
sions, of  young  New  York  life  at  play 
are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Myers  knows 
children  truly  by  heart  and  he  makes 
you  understand  them — if  you  will. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Kleemann 
Thorman  Galleries  for  December  is 
'Etchings  by  Contemporary  Artists", 
one  of  absorbing  fascination  for  all 
people  interested  in  contemporary  art. 

And  at  the  Wildenstein  &  Co.  gal- 
leries there  is  an  extremely  fine  ex- 
hibition of  crayon  portraits  by  Henri 
de  Nolhac,  some  in  delicate  pastel 
shades,  of  great  refinement  and  charm. 
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estmaterialswitb 
tbe  most  faith- 
ful craftsmanship,  rich  in 
historical  association  ♦  .  . 
but  rich  also  in  creative 
genius,  Robert  9L  Irwin 
Company  furniture  is  built 


for  homes  where  every  de- 
tail must  satisfy  truly  cul- 
tured and  discriminating 
tastes  ♦ ♦  ♦  In  every  respect 
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comprehensive  line  of  fine 
furniture  in  Hmerica- 
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lO  transfer  Raleigh  from  its  own  clever  packet  to  a  social  con- 
trivance of  irreproachable  gold  will  not  improve  the  blended 
flavor  of  the  cigarette  .  .it  would  not  startle  Raleigh,  who  was  born 
something  of  an  aristocrat  ;  it  will  probably  not  protect  the  cigar- 
ettes' plump,  smooth  freshness  quite  as  well  as 
Raleigh's  own  case.  .However,  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
nor  golden  cases  a  'perfect  even  smoke  .^^JYransfer  it,  if  you  like. 
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Architecture,  Decoration,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 


American  Country  Home 


FEBRUARY,  1930 


ARTS   &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING    CO.  Inc., 
PUBLISHER  — ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 

c//a»ty/orJb  -Jean's  -  SSjtzc/otz^D 


From  a  Painting  by  W.  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


TRICE:  50  CENTS 
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^Hamptoa  S^op 

18  EAST    50T-S    STREET     NEW  YORK 
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How  perfectly  expressed  is  the  liv- 
ableness  of  the  Georgian  manner, 
in  this  wholly  delightful  morning 
room,  where  lovely  old  mahogany 
is  subtly  contrasted  with  the  deep 
ivory  tones  of  the  panelled  walls. 
And  how  charming  is  each  separate 


_/v 


V 


piece  .  .  .  the  two-back  Chippendale 
sofa  .  .  .  the  drop-leaf  table  in  the 
Duncan  Phyfe  style  .  .  .  the  bro- 
caded chair  .  .  .  the  beautifully 
proportioned  corner  cabinet.  It  is  in 
the  preparation  of  such  interiors 
that  the  Hampton  Shops  excel. 


FEBRl'ARY.  1930 
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cShe  qrccd&it  Lsnuader  of  them  all  I 


\K  hen  Richard  Coeui  de  Lion,  the  Black  Knight,  greatest 
Crusader  of  them  all,  passed  through  Hohenberg  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  tradition  says  that 
he  took  tribute  from  the  people  of  the  country  .  .  .  and  history 
tells  us  that  he  spent  some  years  as  a  prisoner  in  this  region. 
For  centuries  Black  Knight  China  has  been  made  on  this  his- 
toric hill,  taking  its  emblem  from  the  famous  Crusader. 

Today  the  vogue  of  fine 
china  is  greater  than 
ever.  But  no  longer  is  it 
so  expensive  that  only 
princes  and  millionaires 
can  afford  it.  A  Pageant- 
Service  of  Black  Knight 
China,  with  colorful  plates 
for  every  course,  may  be 
had  for  as  little  as  a 
thousand  dollars.  Dinner 
sets  in  less  elaborate  pat- 


terns may  be  a  mere  hundred  dollars.  And  of  course  you  may 
start  with  a  modest  dozen  of  plates,  or  even  sixes,  or  eights. 

Black  Knight  China  has  made  fashionable  the  vogue  of  a 
different  color  for  every  course.  At  the  modern  dinner,  oysters 
may  be  served  on  plates  of  deep  sea  green,  soup  in  cups  of 
ivory  and  cobalt,  and  on  perhaps  to  coffee  in  black  and 
gold  .    .  .    the    pageant   of  lustrous,   glowing   colors  lending 

variety  and  enchantment 
to  each  new  course. 


Smart  china  shops  in  nearly 
every  city  show  this  lovely 
china  .  .  .  and  will  send  yon 
on  request  our  charming  book, 
"  The  Gracious  A  rt  of  Dining' 
.  .  .  will  explain  in  detail 
the  "color- for-every -course" 
vogue  .  .  .  or,  if  you  wish, 
write  to  Black  Knight  China, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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Refresh  your  home-the  way 
you  would  your  wardrobe ! 

Cast  your  eye  over  your  own  home  right  this 
moment.  Take  that  corner  for  instance  .  .  . 
doesn't  it  simply  cry  out  for  a  tidy  little  modern 
bookcase?  Or  take  one  room  .  .  .  say  a  bed' 
room  .  .  .  and  give  yourself  the  thrill  of  doing 
it  over  in  dynamique  .  .  .  full  of  color  and 
character,  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  live 
with,  dynamique  expresses  so  thoroughly  the 
spirit  of  our  times  ...  it  mixes  so  agreeably 
with  your  other  pieces  .  .  .  and  is  so  per^ 
fectly  adapted  to  modern  homes,  whether 
apartments  or  houses. 

You  can  find  charming  incidental  pieces 
or  whole  suites  in  dynamique,  all  original, 
all  quite  as  interesting  as  this  particular  suite 
shown  here  of  buis-wood  inlaid  with  pewter. 

JOHNSON    FURNITURE    CO. 
JOHNSON  ^HANDLEY*  JOHNSON    CO. 
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GRAND    RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 
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TOO  often,  in  these  hurried  days,  the 
art  ol  Iriendly  correspondence  is  al- 
lowed to  languish.  Yet  it  might  easily  be 
revived  in  a  setting  so  gracious  as  tins — con- 
ceived by  Jacques  JJodart.  Although  com- 
posed   ol   three    differing  epochs,   tins   group 


is  yet  aperlect  unity  in  its  impression.  Apart 
from  materials,  workmanship  and  finish,  it  is 
this  very  blending  ol  the  richly  varied  genius 
ol  old  r  ranee  that  makes  the  re-creations  of 
Jacques  JJodart  alike  interesting  to  connois- 
seurs and  prized  in  homes  ol  informed  taste. 


lyew  importations  from  its  Paris  ateliers  are  constantly  arriving 
at  the  Jrladtson  Avenue  galleries  of  Jacques  Bodart.  lJie  card  of 
your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  will  introduce  you  to  a  viewing 

>0    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

v-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  385  .Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514    VV^ilslnre  Blvd.  In   Paris:   11,   rue  Payenne 
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Old  English  silver  cake  basket  made  in 
London  1765.  Price  $500.00.  Length  14", 
width  lllA",  height  3Va,". 


Antique  silver  Scotch  teapot  made  in  Edin- 
burgh   1768.    Price    $600.00.   Height   7". 


Old  English  silver  cake  basket  London  1759. 
Price  $600.00.  Length  14",  width  11%", 
height  3Va,". 


Modern  reproduction  of  an  early  English  Set  of  unusually 
fine    workmanship — six    pieces    and    tray.    Price    $850.00 
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Four    Old    English    silver    candlesticks  height  14".  Made  in  1765.  Price  $1000.00 

THE  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM  =AroYRATEI> 

EARLY  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  REPRODUCTION  SILVER 
PAINTINGS— PORCELAINS— RRONZES— FINE  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

514  Madison  Avenue  (bet.  53rd  and  54th)  New   York  City 

Estates  Appraised  and  Purchased  Antique  Gold  and  Silver  Bought 


FEBRUARY.  1930 
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Greatom  cuu)  c^4{/t/ietM  of  Distinctive  ^ftirtiliijjv 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A    LEISURELY     VISIT    TO     OUR     FIFTH     AVENUE     GALLERIES     MAY    CRYSTALLIZE     MANY    OF    YOUR    OWN     DECORATIVE     IDEAS 
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665    Fifth  Aven  ue 
New  York 


LUMINAIRE        BRONZES         FERRONNERIE 


LONDON:    2  2   Grosvenor    Square 


PARIS:    IO7    Rue   la    Boetie 
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i9J0.  Kittinger  Corrpanv 


H; 


the 


.armonizmg 
influence  of  several 

Periods  of 
Authentic   Furniture 


"T/'W.  TINGER  designs  . . .  there  are  over  six 
IV.  hundred  pieces  from  which  to  chooser 
.  .  .  bring  to  modern^  American  homes  the 
charm  of  old  masterpieces  that  have.;  lived 
through  the  ages. 


The  Charles  Ilnd  Love-?  Seat  .  .  .  executed 
in  solid  Walnut  . .  .  adapted  to  modern  living  from  a  beautiful 
old  English  sofa  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian—)  Renaissance  on  the  work  of  Old  England's  master 
traftsmen  ...  a  richly-carved  Walnut  chair  of  the  same  Period 
...  a  coffee  table-?  of  Spanish  origin. .  .a  hexagon  table  distinctly 
Italian_j  .  .  .  and  a  beautiful  court  cupboard  reminiscent.;  of 
Elizabethan  Days  .  .  .  make  a  harmonious  group  of  historic 
Period  designs. 


There  are  many  such  Kittinger  combinations  in  Mahogany, 
Walnut,  Oak  and  Maples  for  every  room  in  the  home  .  .  .  for 
apartment,  hotel,  club,  and  executive  office  ...  at  prices  well 
within  the  reach  of  modest  incomes. 


You  will  be  well  repaid  with  a  visits  to  one  of  our  larger 
showrooms  for  your  selections.  Or  write  for  book- 
lets showing  many  occasional  pieces  and  suites 
and  the  names  of  Kittinger  dealers  near  you  who 
display  these  reproductions  or  who  will  be-?  glad 
to  help  you  select  from  our  large  general  catalog. 
Address  Kittinger  Company,  Dept,  57,  North 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SHOWROOMS 
Buffalo  New  York  Chicago 

At  factory,  N.  Elmwood  Ave.    205  E.  42d  St.    433  East  Erie  St. 


Los  Angeles 
At  Factory,  1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd 


KITTINGE 

^^^   Distinctive     Furniture, 
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One  of  a  balanced  pair  of  rare  and  un- 
usual Chippendale  mirrors  3  jeet-V/2 
inches  wide  overall  by  5  feet-10  inches 
high  in  original  gilding  and  mirror 
painting. 


Partem,  $rtce  &  Wtlteon,  3m. 

46  Cast  57tfj  Street       Mtto  gorfe 


Antiques 
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COFFEE  POT  MADE  IN 
COFFEE  POT  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1719  BY 
LONDON      IN       1738      BY  THOMAS    PEELE. 

DAVID     WILLAUME 


COFFEE     POT     MADE     IN 

LONDON      IN      1784      BY 

WILLIAM     BAYLEY 


COFFEE     POT     MADE     IN 

LONDON       IN      1728      BY 

PAUL    LAMERI  E 


COFFEE     POT     MADE     IN 

LONDON      IN      1736     BY 

RICHARD  GURNEY  AND 

THOMAS     COOK. 


.     POT     MADE     IN 
LONDON      IN       1709      BY 
JOHN     CHARTIER. 


COFFEE     POT     MADE     IN 

LONDON       IN      1768      BY 

THOMAS     WYN  N  E 


CRICHTONtft 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

636FifthAve.     NEW    YORK      atSlst Street 


\\^\w^\\\^^\^\^^v^ 
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First  Showing 


1 


OF     THE     NEW     DIMENSI  ON 


132  HORSEPOWER 

AND  SILENT  GEAR-SHIFT 
are  among  recent  notable  Pierce-Arrow 
developments.  Gears  can  be  shifted 
quietly,  almost  effortlessly,  at  any  speed. 


^T  THE     FIVE- PASS  E  NGER     SEDAN      OF     GROUP     B  ^ 

as  photographed  in  natural  colors 

THREE    NEW    GROUPS    OF    STRAIGHT    EIGHTS 

Group  A:  132  Horsepower  .  .  144-inch  Wheelbase #3975  to  $6250 

Group  B:  125  Horsepower  .  .  134  and  139-inch  Wheelbase  .  .  $2975  to  $3675 

Grout>  C:  115  Horsepower  .  .  132-inch  Wheelbase $2595  to  $2750 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo 

All  models  have  Silent  Gear-shifts  .  Non-shatterable  Glass  .  Hydraulic  Shock 
Absorbers  .  Super-safety  Brakes  .  Fender  or  Bracket  Headlamps  optional 
without  extra  charge   .    .    Pierce- Arrow  Engineering  and  Coach-work  throughout. 


si  brilliant  array  of  Americas  Finest  Motor  Cars 

in  four  new  wheelbases 

.  .  with  a  new  model,  slightly  smaller,  as  low  as  ^2595 


IN  extending  its  Straight  Eight  line  to  meet 
every  latest  demand  of  the  fine  car  market, 
Pierce-Arrow  opens  the  1930  season  with  an 
array  of  motor  cars  which  again  easily  qualify 
as  America 's  finest. 

There  are  four  new  wheelbases  in  the  1930 
group .  .  all  cars  of  increased  inner  spaciousness 
.  .  all  slender,  low-swung,  graceful  creations  in 
the  finest  Pierce-Arrow  tradition. 

The  slightly  smaller  car  in  the  new  line  . .  of 
an  inch  less  wheelbase. .  is  of  true  Pierce-Arrow 
quality  throughout.  Its  low  price  ($2595  at 
Buffalo)  gives  it  extraordinary  value. 

4  4  4 

The  1930  colorings  and  upholsterings  and 
appointments  are  new  elements  of  beauty, 
freshly  expressed. 

There  are  new  door  latches,  velvet  of  opera- 
tion . .  new  clocks  and  vanity  cases  in  the  ultra- 
modern manner . .  new  foot-rests  and  lights  and 
mirrors  which  reflect  the  mode  of  the  hour. 

More  important,  there  are  engineering  de- 


velopments of  vital  consideration  .  .  all  present 
in  every  car  of  the  1930  line. 

4  4  4 

Mechanically,  as  well  as  modishly,  Pierce- 
Arrow  keeps  abreast  of  the  hour.  Its  improve- 
ments are  never  saved  for  an  occasion,  never 
sensationalized  .  .  although  it  has  pioneered 
some  of  the  greatest. 

So  it  is  that  today's  Straight  Eight  line  by 
Pierce-Arrow  is  possessed  of  every  feature 
worthy  of  adoption  by  America's  finest  motor 
car.  For  example: 

Silent  gear-shifts  .  .  non-shatterable  glass  .  . 
super-safety  brakes  .  .  low-swung  gravity  cen- 
ters .  .  hydraulic  shock  absorbers,  etc.,  etc.  All 
Pierce-Arrow  features  .  .  each  having  been 
added  as  it  proved  itself  .  .  and  without  partic- 
ular mention  or  especial  acclaim. 

Nor  is  there  any  excess  of  modesty  in  this 
attitude.  It  is  simply  that  no  new  feature,  or 
any  group  of  new  features,  could  conceivably 
be  so  important  as  that  which  is  Pierce-Arrow. 
Greater  is  that  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 


NEW  PIERCE-ARROW  PRIG ES.. at  Buffalo.. From  $2595  to  $6250 

(Other  Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 

In  the  purchase  of  a  car  from  income,  the  average  allowance  on  a  good 
used  car  usually  more  than  covers  the  initial  Pierce-Arrow  payment. 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET 
TELEPHONE:  MURray  Hill  7000 


Original   Elizabethan    Oak 

Room     from    Woodbridge 

Hall,  Suffolk,  England. 

Height,  8'- 10";  width, 

19-0  ;length,2i  -6 


The  beauty  and  rarity  of  this 
treasure  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  a  similar  room, 
from  the  Bishop/  Palace,  at 
Bromley  -  By  -  Bow,  is  in  the 
National  Collection  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


,s 


Consult  Altman 
Decorators 

For  JVood  Paneling 

This  is  a  phase  of  their  experience  which 

is  substantiated  with  vast  resources 

and  a  design  studio  for  executing 

individual  requirements. 

■      ■ 

Available  Also  For. . . 

Decorative  Painting  *  Architectural  Interiors 

Orna/nenta/  Piaster  Work 


SEVENTH  FLOOR 


FEBRUARY,  1930 
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A  Carved  Oa\  Table  (Circa  1680), 
a  pair  of  fine  Mortla\c  Tapestries,  a 
pair  of  Seventeenth  Century  English 
Oa\  Stools  and  other  beautiful  objects 
of  art  that  constitute  this  handsome 
grouping  illustrated,  are  representative 
of  tlie  establishment  of  Rosenhach. 
These  and  many  other  antique  and 
decorative  objects  may  always  be  seen 
in  our  galleries 


THE  ROSENBACH  CO. 


new  galleries 
202-4-6  East  44th  Street 

<T{EfV  YORK 


B^9, 


«^S>' 


1320  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

mm 

ANTIQUE   FURNITURE 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

RARE  BOOKS  &  PRINTS 

DECORATIONS 

TAPESTRIES 


«S)X 


f 


:s^ 


**& 


15    EAST   5  1st   STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ft* 

mm 

RARE  BOOKS 

FINE  PRINTS 

MANUSCRIPTS 

AUTOGRAPHS 


I 
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An  antique  Spanish  Sofa  of  the 
Early  Seventeenth  Century, 
characteristic  in  its  authenticity 
of  the  choice  antiques  and  deco- 
rative art  objects  continuously 
on  view  at  the  Baum^arten  Gal- 
leries. 


cWm.  dSaumgarten  &  &a  One 


cAntiques  Interior  'Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Tapestry 


1LBIU  AR\,  1930 
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EXHIBITION 


During  the  Antiques  Exposition  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  from 
March  3rd  to  March  8th  Mr.  Ver- 
nay  will  exhibit  two  interesting- 
panelled  rooms.  In  these  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  an  1  8th  Century 
example  in  pine  with  contempo- 
rary decorative  paintings,  will  be 
displayed  a  rare  collection  of  1 7th 
and  18th  Century  English  Furni- 
ture, Porcelain,  Silver  and  Shef- 
field Plate.  f 

Vernax — .1  rich  furniture  cream, 

for  polishing  and  preserving  fine 

furniture,  is  on  sale 


An  unusually  fine  example  o)  a  Chinese  Chippendale  Mirror  in  carved  wood 
,ni, I  gift  frame  surmounted  witkpagoda,  1760-1765,  Height  f  8",  Width  2'  2". 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  &  GLASSWARE  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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HIS  distinguished  grouping  in  Early  English  is  indicative  of 


the  masterly  execution  of  Singer  craftsmen,  fl The  Singer  collection  embraces  authentic  re- 
productions of  all  important  periods  and  gracious  adaptations  skillfully  designed  to  meet 
modern  requirements. 


01 


Makers  of  Fine  Upholstered  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work 


>? 


32-34  EAST  19th  STREET 


"S7/ic  Seut  g/ '  "J/onor 


NEW     YORK,      N.     Y 


FEBRUARY,  1930 
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To 

Perpetuate 
Beauty  — 


The  number  of  those  who  can 
bring  into  their  homes  rare  and 
beautiful  pieces  of  genuine  an' 
tiquity  is  necessarily  limited. 
Orsenigo,  however,  has  created 
reproductions  that  perpetuate 
the  charm  of  Old  World  fur' 
niture  and  ma\e  it  generally! 
available.  We  construct  these 
pieces  with  the  care  of  the  old 
craftsmen,  using  wooden  pegs 
and  dowels  to  attain  the  same 
firm  structure,  and  executing 
with  the  same  careful  artistry 
the  beautiful  hand  carved 
motifs.  The  finish  given  these 
lovely  pieces  recaptures  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible  the  lus' 
trous  patina  that  furniture  ac- 
quires with  passing  time. 


'  I  N  HE  furniture  created  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 

-*■  and  the  Stuarts  was  designed  only  for  the 
Great  Houses  and  is  expressive  of  the  aristocratic 
good  taste  and  luxurious  comfort  which  these 

nobles  regarded  as  theirs.  Placed  against  rich  panelling  of  exquisite  workmanship,  17th  Century 
English  furniture  achieves  today  interiors  of  equal  distinction  and  dignity;  its  charm  is  graph- 
ically illustrated  in  innumerable  groupings,  such  as  that  pictured,  to  be  seen  in  Orsenigo's  show 
rooms. 


THE 


CO.  INC. 


SANTA   MONICA,  CAL. 

Representative 
815     LINCOLN     BOULEVARD 


ORSENIGO 

383  Madison  Avenue 

at  46th  Street 

New  York 


FACTORY 

LONG     ISLAND      CITY 

NEW    YORK 
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The  poet,  expressing  in 
imagery  of  beauty 
thoughts  that  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  is 
no  more  careful  in  his 
selection  of  words  and 
phrases  than  the  de- 
signer of  exquisite  in- 
teriors is  in  his  choice 
of  harmonious  colors 
and  arrangement  of 
line  and  mass.  A  graci- 
ous interior  is  poetry 
expressed  in  the  terms 
of  life. 


(7^1  he  collection  of  fine  satinwood  and  painted  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  to 
y^y  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Decorators  Furniture  Co.  expresses  individuality  through 
a  beauty  that  will  become  more  and  more  satisfying  with  passing  time.  Comparable  in  per- 
fection of  craftsmanship  and  mellow  warmth  of  finish  with  lovely  Old  World  pieces,  this 
furniture  is  the  natural  choice  of  the  decorator  who  wishes  to  create  intimate  interiors  of 
marked  distinction.  Decorators,  dealers,  architects  or  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to 
see  our  permanent  exhibition. 


Gecorators  £Furniture  (So.,  inc 


383  Madison  Avenue 

JNew  York 
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"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality''' 


KAPOCK       SUGGESTIONS       BY 
AMERICA'S     FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Art    Moderne    Sun    Room    in    the    home    of    Dr.    and    Mrs.    George    W.    Mitchell    of    Guilford,    Maryland. 


The    J.    G.    Valiant    Co.    of    Baltimore,    Decorators 


In  the  distinctly  Art  Moderne  sun  room  illustrated  above,  the  predominating 
colors  are  black,  vivid  lacquer  red  and  various  shades  of  bronze  and  camel.  The 
casement  curtains  are  of  Sunpruf  KAPOCK  in  art  moderne  design,  bronze 
color,  shot  with  green  and  a  self -woven  stripe  in  a  lighter  shade  of  bronze. 


THE  J.G.   VALIANT  COMPANY 


VICE  PRES 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK—See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially   practical    for    shower    curtains    and    in    damp    atmosphere.      No    rubber    to    harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

H.   Ralph  Wilson 
PHILADELPHIA 

2301    \V.    ALLEGHENY   AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

112:    REPUBLIC    BLDG. 

Walter  Zust 
LOS   ANGELES 

1722    E.    SEVENTH    ST. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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an  I  lit  (jettons   oj 

r  u  n  ols  a  n 


no. 


French   Interiors 

oj  Charm 

and  Intimacy 

It  is  difficult  to  find  furniture  of 
any  other  period  or  country  that 
is  as  adaptable  for  present  day 
interiors  as  is  that  of  18th  Cen- 
tury France.  For  the  charm  of 
bedroom  or  boudoir,  for  the  dig- 
nit)'  of  salon  or  library,  the  gra- 
cious styles  developed  during 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XV and  Louis 


Bruno  van,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


XVI  are  equally  appropriate.  To 
see  Brunovan's  authenticated  re- 
productions of  the  furniture  of 
this  period  is  to  have  a  clear  pres- 
entation of  its  extreme  livable- 
ness  and  the  grace  and  dignity  it 
gives  to  the  interior.  Decorators 
and  architects  or  their  clients  are 
cordially  welcome  to  visit  our 
Salons. 


A  handsome  brochure,  containing 
full  color  illustrations  of  interiors  in 
the  manner  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI    will    he    mailed    upon    request. 


PARIS 


LOS  ANGELES 


Antiques    and    Reproductions    of    French    18th    Century    Furniture 


SUPEK-  SENSITIVE 
SUPER-  SELECTIVE 
SUPEK-TONE   FIDELITY 


cThat's  why  the  enaineers  namea  it 
2/^r-HETERODYNE 


The  three  essentials  of  fine  quality  radio  reception  —  sensi- 
tivity, selectivity  and  tone  fidelity — are  balanced  in  the 
Radiola  Super-Heterodyne  as  in  no  other  radio  instrument. 

The  remarkable  performance  of  this  famous  Radiola  is 
the  goal  of  every  radio  manufacturer.  When  you  compare 
it  in  action  with  other  high-quality  radio  sets  your  ears  im- 
mediately tellyou  why  the  Super-Heterodyne  is  the  accepted 
measure  of  perfection  in  radio  design. 

And  any  impartial  dealer,  if  you  ask  for  his  honest 
opinion,  will  tell  you  that  there's  nothing  to  equal  a 
Super  Heterodyne. 

The  Radiola  Super- Heterodyne  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to 
be  enjoyed  by  a  few  fortunate  homes.  It  is  an  expensive 
instrument  to  build,  but  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been 
so  reduced  that  this  incomparable  instrument  can  now  be 
had  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  radio  set. 

Radiola  Super-Heterodynes  are  offered  in  three  models: 

RCA  RADIOLA  6o-Super-Heterodyne  table  model  $98. 

»      •       • 
RCA  RADIOLA  66— Super-Heterodyne  with  Electro-Dynamic  Re- 
producer in  cabinet  (shown  in  illustration)  $225. 

•       •       * 
RCA  RADIOLA  67— Special  combination  of  the  Radiola  Super- 
Heterodyne,  Electro-Dynamic  Reproducer,  together  with  phonograph 
for  electrical  reproduction  of  records  $690. 
(Above  prices  less  Radiations) 


nsist  upon  the  famous  RCA  trademark 


RCA   RADIOIA 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE         RADIOTRON 


RADIOLA        DIVISION        RADIO-VICTOR        CORPORATION        OF        AMERICA 


On  top  -  where  it  belongs 

.  .  .  thus  the  General  Electric  mechanism  dissipates  the 
heat  above  the  refrigerator,  making  it  less  expensive 
to   operate  and  providing   more  storage   space   inside. 


YOU  can  always . . .  and  easily . . .  identi- 
fy a  General  Electric  Refrigerator  be- 
cause all  the  mechanism  is  mounted  on  top 
of  the  cabinet.  That  is  where  it  should  be. 

In  every  mechanical  refrigerator  the  cabi- 
net is  cooled  by  extracting  the  warmth 
from  within.  Moreover,  the  process  itself, 
by  which  this  warmth  is  extracted,  gen- 
erates more  heat.  All  this  heat  must  be 
dissipated  somewhere,  and  in  the  General 
Electric  Refrigerator  it  is  dissipated  above 
the  cabinet.  This  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  General  Electric  uses  so  much  less 
electrical  current ...  a  point  of  vital  interest 
to  every  owner. 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  at  first  think, 
dust  does  not  settle  on  this  top-mounted 
mechanism.  The  warm  air . . .  constantly 
rising . . .  keeps  it  more  free  from  dust  than 
any  other  place  in  your  home. 

Within  this  top  unit  are  the  quiet,  econom- 
ical motor,  the  rest  of  the  simple  mecha- 
nism and  a  permanent  supply  of  metal- 
protecting  oil.  These  are  all  sealed  up  tight 
. .  .hermetically  sealed ...  in  one  single  steel 
casing.  Not  a  drop  of  the  oil  can  ever 
leak  out.  The  machinery  is  forever  safe- 
guarded against  dirt  and  moisture . . .  rust- 
proof and  wear-proof. 


i 


The  result  is  a  refrigerator  efficient  beyond 
anything  ever  before  achieved . . .  one  which 
gives  every  owner  many  more  years  of 
service . . .  the  most  inexpensive  refrigera- 
tor you  can  buy. 

On  request,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  comprehensive  and  helpful  booklet 
about  the  many  other  superior  advantages 
of  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator. 
Simply  address  Section  Q-2,  Electric  Re- 
frigeration Department,  General  Electric 
Company,  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


All  machinery  hermetically 
sealed  in  one  steel  casing— 
permanently  oiled. 

2.  Incomparably  quiet  in  opera- 
tion. 

3.  Low  running  cost— a  few  cents 
a  day. 

4.  An  accessible  freezing  regula- 
tor. 

5.  An  all-steel,  warp-proof  cabi- 
net. 

6.  Sanitary,  all-porcelain  chilling 
chamber. 

7.  Food  storage  area   most  spa- 
cious. 

8.  Mounted    on    legs   for  easier 
cleaning. 

9.  Electrical,  therefore  modern. 
10.  Backed  by  the  most  compre- 
hensive guarantee  ever  given 
a  refrigerator. 


JOIN  US  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELEC- 
TRIC HOUR.  BROADCAST  EVERY 
SATURDAYAT9P.M..E.S.T.  ON  A 
NATIONWIDE  N.  B.  C  NETWORK. 


GENERAL 

ALL-STEEL 


ELECTRIC 

REFRIGERATOR 
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STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
DECORATIVE  FABRICS  OF  DISTINCTION 


ever 


1  apestries,  because  ol  their  importance  to  the  decorator,  have 
been  conspicuous  m  this  collection.  JLhe  most  recent  addition, 
No.  24818  illustrated  above  on  a  wing  chair,  has  a  detached  floral 
motil  and  is  woven  ol  wool.  J^ach  floral  motil  is  colored  by  hand 
and,  as  a  result,  the  color  values  are  exquisite.  Equally  charming  as 
this  latest  addition  to  the  tapestry  collection,  are  other  pieces  which 
range  Irom  the  luxurious  in  hand  woven  museum  reproductions  to 
the  delightfully  simple  patterns  ol  the  cotton  family.      *      1      /      / 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS    ANGELES 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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CitjhHncj  Fixtures 


Consoles 


Mirrors 


HAND  WROT 
IRON   •   BRASS •    BRONZE 

tlluatcattona  Upon  Ra<jutst 

Vague  Fixture  G 

932     N.Wtiltin    *<!••• 
HOLLYWOOD    CALIFORNIA 


SCREENS  OF  RARE 
BEAUTY 

Growing  more  popular  every  day, 
decorated  leal  her  screens  are  now 
used  extensively  in  the  modern 
home. 

The  screen  illustrated  is  adapt- 
ahle  to  an  English  dining  or  living 
room  while  we  execute  an  ex- 
tensive line  containing  every  con- 
ceivable screen  in  period,  hunting, 
floral  and  modern  motifs. 

Catalog  A  on  request  •when  your 
dealer's  or  decorator's  name  is 
given. 


V 


'enezian  Art  Screen  Co.,  I  no 

540  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK    N.  Y. 


THROUGH     YOUR     DEALER    OR     DECORATOR 


RINA    ROSENTHAL 


520   MADISON   AVF. 


N.   Y.   C. 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


ACCESSORIES  of  every  kind 
J-\  that  add  to  the  charm  of 
X  A-  the  garden  are  to  be  had 
at  the  Erkins  Studios.  These  in- 
clude Pompeian  stone  garden  fur- 
niture; Italian  terra  cotta  oil  jars, 
that  take  on  an  attractive  weath- 
ered coloring  and 
others  in  blue  or 
green  glaze. 
An  interest- 
ing collec- 
tion of  or- 
n  a  mental 
lead  figures  is 
supplemented 
by  lead  animals 
and  birds,  such 
as  the  peacock 
with  spreading 
tail. 

The  green 
bronze  fountain 
figures,  all  piped 
for  use.  are 
exceptional 
Green  bronze  faun-  in  the  beauty 
tain  figures,  21"  and  of  their  mod- 
23"  high.  Courtesy  Er-  e  1  i  n  g  and 
kins  Studios,  251  Lex- 
ington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

their  reasonable  cost. 
There  are  also  small 
marble  benches  for 
foyers,  and  wrought 
iron  wall  trees. 

"Old  Waller",  a 
beautiful  XVIIIth 
century  porcelain,  in 
a  complete  dinner  ser- 
vice, which  is  import- 
ed by  S.  H.  Slobod- 
kin  and  available  in 
the  china  departments 
of  many  of  the  better 
stores,  is  no  mere  re- 
production but  an 
actual,  authentic 
XVIIIth  century 
china  made  exactly  in  all  detail  as 
it  has  been,  since  that  time,  with 


the  same  molds 
and  the  same  pat- 
terns, in  the  Wal- 
lerfangen  monas- 
tery,   near    Lux- 
embourg. 

The     method 
of   ornamenting 
pottery     with 
fresh  imprints  of 
copper    engrav- 
ings  on    cloth, 
transferred  to  the 
soft  clay  before 
glazing,     gives     the 
utmost  delicacy  to 
the  design  while 
the  overglaze  in- 
sures absolute 
permanence.  "Old  Waller"  is  ob- 
tainable in  both  blue  and  a  deep 
warm    rose    on    a    cream    ground. 
There  is  also  a  pattern  in  green. 

Reproductions  of  the  finer  early 
American  furniture,  such  as  the 
types  preserved  in  the  museums, 
are  to  be  had  at  Madolin  Mapels- 
den's  Shop,  notably  the  table  il- 
lustrated, available  in  three  differ- 


Maple  drop  leaf  Early  American  table. 
light  or  dark  finish.  Courtesy  Madolin 
Mapelsden's  Shop,  130 E. 57th  St.. N.  Y. C. 


"Old  Waller",  XVIIIth  century  dinner  service  in  deep 

rose  or  blue  on  a  cream  ground.  By  courtesy  of  S.  H. 

Slobodkin,  20  W.  23rd  St.,  IS.  Y. 

ent  sizes;  a  maple  candlestand 
and  a  most  convenient  bookcase 
combining  four  shelves  at  different 
levels  that  also  comes  in  a  darker 
early  American  finish.  Original 
bridge  prizes  and  gifts  are  other 
outstanding  features. 

Even  though  the  season  be  well 
in  advance  of  the  Spring  exodus 
to  the  country  home,  Hales,  Inc., 
are  showing  painted  metal  bed- 
room furniture  in  the  most  in- 
triguing colors  to  carry  out  any 
decorative  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
modernistic  in  black  and  silver. 
With  these  is  everything  necessary 
in  bedding.  Double  bedside  floor 
lamps  and  those  for  the  dressing 
table  and  night  stand  are  also  sup- 
plied with  appropriate  hooked  rugs, 
made  any  size;  overstuffed  chairs 


OLD   ENGLISH   GLASS 

OLD   ENGLISH   CHINA 

Antique  and   Modern  Jewelry 

GAZA 

527  Madison  Ave.       Plaza  9167 


CHILDREN'S 
FURNITURE 


4i 


Trestle  Table $18. 

Trestle  Bench  $12. 

Block  Lamp  complete    $15. 

Porridge  Set $  3. 


CHID4 

215  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian   Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 


Illustrated  catalog 

sent  tor  lOe 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  f 
at  35th  Street 
New  York 


! 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Manufacturers 
of 
Exclusive 


Photo  Fram ■ 

Desk   S  y.iid-. 

Jewel  l!..x. -.    Poker    and 
and  Cigarette  v- 

Madera. 

'  ;«r    noflcd   va    n 

FLORENTINE   CRAFT  CO. 

54    West   21st    Street,    New    York    City 


Reproduction  Hepplc- 
vvhite  Buffet,  en  suite 
or  separately,  from  the 
Meadows   collection. 


Bedroom  and  dining  room  suites  and  odd  pieces  .  .  .  direct  eastern 
representatives  of  fourteen  foremost  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
ird  from  your  dealer  or  decorator  will  admit  yon. 

MEADOWS  &  CO. 

12   East  12  Street,    New  York 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


made  to 


DRAW 


No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the    designing     and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.   WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
219   Fulton   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


df*    S&  These        ~~m»  'O-      o 


I  4> 


A  STORY  LIES  IN  THIS  IRONWORK— 


THESE  three  new  clo<et  fixtures  are  special   items  at  unusually  reasonable 
prices,  obtainable  in  ureen,   peach  and  blue other  colors  slightly  higher. 

The  first  at  left  is  an  innovation  chest  of  drawers  i7'4"  high  by  JO"  wide 
by    14"  deep.   Commodious  >et   compact.   Cut  out   drawers  simplify   opening. 

Price  S125 crating  extra.  .  .  .  The  center  shoe  cabinet,  71  Vi"  high  by  21" 

wide  by  16"  deep  will  hold  many  shoes  and  has  drawer  for  stockings  and 
one  for  rubbers,  etc.  Price  S60 — crating  extra.  The  visible  front  shoe 
boxes  shown   cost  extra.       .   .   At   the  right  above  is   shown  a  small   chest  of 

drawers  handy  for  odd  things  and  an  odd  corner    Size 55"  high  by   141/'" 

wide  by   14'  •"  deep.   Price  SJ5 — crating  extra. 

Building,    arranging    and    decorating    of    closets    a    specialty. 
General  interior  decorating  service — estimates  gladly  submitted 

I<7/>e  CLO/ETcf/V 

fury  Geoi-gfe  Hierz.og' 


Telephone  3410  Rhlnelande 


CLOSET    IRCHITEt  1  S 


80   Madison  Avenu 


—NOT  FAR 
FROM  FAIRYLAND! 


!5     Years    it 
Bronxville 


Railings  created  and  erected  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  in  their  home  El 
Mirasol  (built  by  Mr.  A.  Misner;  recon' 
structed  by  Mr.  Howard  Major)  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


EDMUND  SCHULTE  &  BECKUM 

Metal  Sculptor  and   Repottsseur 

258  Bronxville  Road — Clark  Place 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Bronxville 
3520 


f      A  Quite  Uncommon      I 
♦     Business  Opportunity    ♦ 

I  OFFER  my  business  for  sale— a  business  which  in  five 
years  has  developed  probably  the  largest  sales  volume  ot 
high  grade  decorative  products  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
This  business  controls  many  exclusive  processes,  sells  to  the 
finest  department  stores,  shops  and  interior  decorators  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  enjoys  an  exceedingly  valuable  long  term 
lease  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City's  wholesale  decorating 
center.  Average  annual  profits  warrant  an  asking  hgure 
far  in  excess  of  the  actual  selling  price  of  $60,000.  Owner 
transferring  business  interests  abroad.  Strict  investigation  will 
prove  this  to  be  a  rare  business  opportunity. 
Write  to  Box  2 
ARTS  8C  DECORATION        578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


JOHN  0LSEN 
FLOORING 
COMPANY 

Hardwood  floor 
craftsmen 


PeHt   Trianon: — La  Chambrc  de  Marie- Antoinette 
Typical  French  floor  which  we  reproduce  in  detail 


1908 

Specializing  in 

Period 

reproductions 

1131-33   Gravesend 

Avenue, 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

Sales   Office: 

420  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York,   N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  pnge  when  shopping 
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THE 


132  East  58th  Street 

New  York 


#556— 24"  High 
Cast  Brass  Tops 
Wrought  Iron  Feet 

Bonklrt  A   upon 
request 


TOPHUNTER 

«19  East  57th  Street.    ^JcvU  VorU. 
Workers  ir\  Mebqb 


Hand  Wrought 

FIRETOOL  SETS 

from  $18.00 

ANDIRONS      •      CRATES      •      SCREENS 


HOWARD  STUDIOS 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
110    E.   57   ST.    N.   Y.   C. 


Catalog  $1.00 


and  chaises  longues,  orna- 
mental dolls,  cushions  and 
complete  closet  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  newest  porch 
furniture  manufactured 
by  the  Mastercraft  Reed 
Corp.,  for  the  retail  shops, 
natural  rattan,  banded 
with  colored  French  cane, 
has  a  distinct  preference, 
both  for  its  smartness  and 
durability.  As  a  second 
choice,  stick  reed  still 
holds  its  popularity.  Low, 
loungy  deep  seated  chairs, 
in  both  rattan  and  reed, 
are  fitted  with  cushions  of 
brilliant  colored  hand  blocked 
linen  or  French  cretonne  or 
with    plain    waterproof    glazed 
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Natural  rattan  table  and  chairs  banded  in  colorful 

French  cane.   Yellow  and  blue  piped  glazed  chintz 

cushions.    By    courtesy    of   Mastercraft   Reed    Corp., 

One  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

chintz,  piped  in  contrasting  col- 
ors, and  there  are  many  con- 
venient tables  with  under  shelves, 
also  bridge  tables.  As  an  occa- 
sional chair,  the  high  "aeroplane" 
back  chair,  suggestive  of  the  pea- 
cock or  throne  type  is  an  innova- 
tion. 

Among  the  furniture  made  for 
children  by  Childhood,  Inc.,  and 
the  many  incidentals  for  their  en- 
joyment, is  a  new  bed  tray  with 
legs  and  openings  to  hold  a  glue 
pot,  water  bowl,  ink  or  a  flower 
pot,  so  that  the  little  invalid  may 
be  amused  while  convalescing. 
Those  for  boys  show  a  soldier  on 
a  blue  metal  tray  and  for  girls, 
a  pink  ground  decorated  with  a 
Dutch  girl. 

Other  new  items  are  the  brass 
cuckoo  and  eagle  wall  hooks  to 
hold    tiny    brass    bound    buckets 

Child's  pine  desk  with  toy  cupboard. 
1/  ooden  lamb  book  ends;  red  rooster 
lamp  and  shade.  Courtesy  Childhood, 
Inc.,    215    Fast    57th    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 


Turquoise  antique  satin  bedroom  chair.  Broicn 
mahogany  stand  and  taupe  pottery  lamp.  Cour- 
tesy  Hales,   Inc.,   420   Madison   Ave.,   N.    Y.   C. 


charming  for  hanging  on  the  wall 
filled  with  ivy;  a  red  table  cloth 
with  prancing  goats  around  the 
border  and  modern- 
istic carved  animals. 
A  complete  depart- 
ment of  antiques  pro- 
vides everything  pos- 
sible in  miniature 
furniture  with  orna- 
mental accessoriesand 
mirrors. 

Lampshades  of  the 
finest      workmanship 
are    supplied    to    the 
decorators  by  H.  F. 
McCann  in  any  type, 
whether  it  be  in  the 
carefully  tailored  silk 
shade  for  the  table  or 
floor     lamp     or     the 
daintier  shade  for  the 
dressing    table    of    a 
French  boudoir,  such 
as  those  shown  here, 
in   which    soft   toned 
chiffon  combines  with 
lace    and     tiny     silk 
roses  in  producing  a 
truly   alluring    effect. 
Prints  to  be  applied  as  the  deco- 
ration of  boxes  for  all  uses,  maga- 
zine    racks,     lampshades,     waste 
baskets,  window  shades,  trays  and 
almost  anything  that  needs  fresh- 


for  the  home  desk 


Beautifully  Bound 

DICTIONARY 

Thin  paper  624  page  large  clear  type  edi- 
tion, size  4  x  5"'i  inches.  Miniature  oil 
reproductions  of  girl,  'log,  ship  or  garden 
scene  on  cover,  mention  preference.  $3, 
postage   paid. 

— Write — 

ILa  belle's 

137   Maple   Avenue,   West 

BIRMINGHAM-MICHIGAN 

summer    Store — Mullet    Lake.    Midi. 


Georgian  Andirons 

In  combination  of  iron  and  brass. 

catalog: 
A-3   Andirons   &    Fixtures 
S-3   Screens 
F-3   Franklin   Stoves 
M-3   Mantels 

(/      Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Uptown:  65th   St.   cor.    Lexington   Ave. 


McELROY 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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All  varieties  of  Imported  Pochettes 

and    Shopping    B.ij:-.    Prices:    v'~. 

to  145. 


C.  W  .  D  WEN  PORT 
2050   I  ...  n-t    St,   Philadelphia,    Pa- 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Ruth  Albert 


Elsie  F.  Alsberg,   |nc. 

745  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Between   64th    and    65th   Sts. 


Plan  and  construct  your  Roof  Garden 
during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
enjoy  it  at  the  first  signs  of  Spring. 

Our  service  covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden 
construction  and  equipment  from  a  flower  box  to 
a  completely  furnished  garden.  Also,  full  co' 
operation  ivith  interior  decorators  and  architects. 


I'otasli-Marl    iii«- 


W  ickersham  0721 


509  Madison  Avenue 
At53rdSt.,    New  York  City 


Mahogany   three-section 
Sheraton     secretary     bookcase. 
Delicately    inlaid.    Circa    1790 

AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

EARLY  GLASS 

INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent   on   request 


Bags      will      be 
receipt  of  check 
funded,  if  ba 
in  good  order, 

days. 

iVz  to 
9^2  inch 
Frames 


sent  postpaid  on 
nd   money   re- 
is        returned 
within     three 


$8.00 

to 
$15.00 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9    Westboume    Rd. 
NEWTON   CENTRE,  MASS. 


Regent  Shops  Furniture  at  the  Women's  Exposi- 
tion of  Arts  and  Industries,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 

To  The  Decorator 

•  "QEGENT    SHOPS    only    designs    and    manu- 

X.V  factures  fine  custom-made  furniture  for  the 
modern  home  .  .  .  comfortably  price-tagged  foi  tin- 
average  pocketbook.  A  visit  to  the  New  York 
Showroom  will  become  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able shopping  trip.  Or  we  will  gladly  send  photo- 
graphs on  request. 


CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

SOFAS 

LOVE   SEATS 

DIVANS 

DAY  BEDS 


Selling   to   the    Wholesale   Trade  only. 


329  East  29f/'  Street-NewYorfc 

Designers  &  Manufacturers 


Early   American  Slant-Front   Desk 
White     Mahogany     inlaid 
witli    Pine    and    Chestnut. 


133 


£AST    \DELLO./'ni,c 


Pt/*2A  8913 


SHOP .,    v  BHTHOWB 


Founded  in  1779   By  Quern  Juliana  Maiie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 


Incorporated 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — Copenhagen — Pakis 

An  unusual  selection  of  charming 
figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnenvare 
and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priced. 

Brochure     on     Request 


Genuine      Royal      Copenhagen 
Porcelain    bears    this    imprint 


Candelabra                        r^tiv^ 

Tie  Backs                          mjjl 

Curtain   Poles               W^M 

Star  Lanterns                           j      , 

Mirrors 

sB  m 

Tea  Tables 

mm 

Chairs 

Grilles 

Consoles                ti   F^^T  «£> 

Reproductions, ,Etc         Vr           ^^ 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  Inc. 

162  EAST  53rd  ST. 

New  York 

Refer  to  this  page  ivhen  shopping 
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"TT  11 

Hearing 

A  Commenced  Needlepoint 
Tapestry 

with  petit   point  faces 
exquisitely  worked 

Size    20"    x    27" 
Ri'pruJiual     Ji-um 

MuSEE  DE  CLUNY 

« 

Crewel  and  Tapestry  Wools 

IMPORTERS   OF   FINE   NEEDLEPOINT 

Henry  Hesse,  inc. 

Founded  1858 

641   MADISON  AVENUE 

Between  59  and  60  Streets 

New  York 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 
We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with   Distinctive   Reed  Furniture,  and   Decorative   Fabrics. 


Specialists 

in    Sun-Parlor 

Furnishings 


IF*  REEE?  SHOP  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BEAUX  ARTS  BUILDING,  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


The  finishing  tomk 
in  ony  picture  of 
decorative  perfec- 
tion— 


DIXIE 

It  VIM  VI  OH 
INI  lOMIItl  % 


of    ,he    li»r,l 
furniture    tied 


Each 


possibilities  suggest  themselves,  new 

ealized,  new  heating  and  cleaning  eco- 

easy  with  Dixie-built  radiator  enclosures. 

:  style  and  finish  you  de- 

ilogue.    Dept.  D. 

DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 

I01H1  No.  2Kth  St.  101    Pnrh    AvCBM 

n.rnunshnm.  Ala.  New  >  «rk  Oil; 


t  made-to-order  in  th 
Write  for  illustrated  cat 


T 


DOG  ETCHINGS 

Artist  signed  etchings  of  Terriers, 
Wolfhounds,  Pekingese,  Police  Dogs, 
Pinschers.  Plate  size  5x7  inches  on 
9  x  12  inch  paper.  Price  $3.00. 
Framed  $5.00. 

BEAUX    ARTS    CO. 
55   W.  45   St.,  New   York 


CARPETINGS  of  QUALITY 

We  specialise  in  imported,  high-pile  wiltons, 
chenilles  and  hand'tufts  in  wide  widths.  Large 
selections  in  lovely  solid  colors  or  unusual  fig- 
ured effects  in  stock  and  to  order.  Wholesale. 


Louis  Wechbler 

16EAST52ND  ST..  NEW  YORK 


PASADENA.   CALIF. 
563  NO.  MARENGO  AVE. 


SAN   FRANCISCO.    CALIF. 
593  MISSION  ST: 


erring  up,  are  to  be  had  in 
great  variety  at  the  Beaux 
Arts  Shop.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  hunting  and 
coaching  prints,  old  street 
scenes  and  those"  of  the  leading 
universities,  after  early  en- 
gravings; Godeys,  flower  sub- 
jects, ships,  maps,  dog  etchings 
and  a  number  of  attractive 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

Among  the  works  of  Jap- 
anese art  of  unusual  beauty 
to  be  seen  at  Yamanaka's,  are 
the  carved  wooden  figures  by 
Teiji,  who  derived  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Fugiwara  and  Tempyo 
periods,  in  producing,  in  a  fine 
grained  native  oak,  gracefully 
modeled  subjects  wuh  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  detail  and  col- 
oring, characteristically  Japanese. 


Boudoir  lamp  shades  of  pink  chiffon  with 
twist  shell  lace  and  blue  over  maize  silk. 
Courtesy  H.  F.  McCann,  542  Fifth  A  ve.,  N.  Y.  C. 

stones;  frames  with  jade  inserts; 
bronze  plant  bowls  and  a  large 
collection    of    antique    porcelains 


Hand  colored   reproduction    of   old    uood   engraving,   reasonably   priced. 
Size  12"  x  16".  Courtesy  Beaux  Arts  Shop,  55   W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Also  of  interest  are  the  lamps  of 
carved  jades  and  quartz  with  ap- 
propriate shades;  lacquer  and 
enamel  smoking  sets,  jewelry  and 
figurines  of  carved  semi-precious 


and  textiles  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  design  and  fascinating  colors. 
Among  the  many  articles  of 
daily  use  are  the  attractive  nests 
of  lacquer  trays,  so  convenient  at 
the  tea  hour.  There  are  also 
beverage  sets,  some  mount- 
ed with  ornamental  roosters 
and  birds  cut  in  semi- 
precious stones.  Everything 
necessary  for  the  desk,  too, 
is  obtainable  with  insets  of 
carved  jade,  that  are  like- 
wise to  be  found  in  the  cov- 
ers of  bridge  sets  and  memo 
pads.  For  the  smoker,  the 
choice  of  ashtrays  and  cig- 
arette cases  is  equally  va- 
ried. This  may  also  be  said 
of  the  metal  brocade  purses 
and  card  cases,  for  women, 
available  too  in  cloth  of  gold,  h 

"Cool  Wind",  carved  wooden 
figure  by  Teiji,  Bronze  lotus 
leaf  bowl.  Courtesy  Yamanaka, 
680    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN 

YACHT  and  SUN  PARLOR 

FURNITURE  of  DISTINCTION 


Comfortable    Wheelbarrow    Chaise 
Longue — for  the  Terrace — covered 

with    smifast   and  -waterproof   ma- 
terials 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

We  are  makers  of  Wicker  furniture  for  the 
new  Breakers,  of  Palm  Beach,  The  Dunes 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore,  Hotel  Commodore 
and  most  prominent  clubs  and  homes  in 
America. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  FLORIDA 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  inc. 

217E*st42StNewYor[< 


Learn  About 
Period  Styles 
in  Furniture 

Authentic,  brief 
and  easy  to  read 
is  this  compact 
little  volume  on 
period  furniture 
styles.  An  inter- 
esting history  for 
the  casual  read- 
er; a  convenient 
handbook  for  the 
student.  1  ^6 

pages,  more  than 
200  illustrations. 
Thousands  sold. 
One  dollar,  post- 
paid. Worth 
double. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-B    Logan    St..    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 


LONGACRE   3138 

Aug.  Wm.  Westerfeld  &  Co. 

Plain  and  Decorative 
PAINTING 

Cooperation  with  Decorators 

a  Specialty 

CEILING 

WALLS 

WOODWORK 

FLOORS 


55  West  42nd  St. 


N.  Y.  City 


CREWEL 

Distinguished  Embroider- 
ies for  decorating  charm- 
ing hollies. 

For  Draperies  and  upholstery,  lovely 
Screens  ami  Panels,  do  material  is  so 
adaptable  to  Infinite  uses  as  beautiful 
Crewel  work,  manufactured  excluslve- 
Ij  by  us.  Our  wide  range  of  pat- 
terns is  unequalled  anywhere.  Hand 
or  machine  made,  to  exact  sizes  on 
any  material ;  complete,  unbroken  de- 
signs; any  colors  to  order  at  no  extra 
cost. 

Decorators:  Send  for  our  new 
booklet  on  the  many  uses 
of    our    Crewel    Embroideries. 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

70  West  40th  St.  New  York 

Wholesale  Only 


\x(i»  &* 


Eighteenth  Century  Mahogany 
Chest  of  Drawers — Serpentine 
front. 


Interior  Decorations 
Antiques 

Ewin  and  Ewin,  Inc., 

667  Madison  Avenue 


New   York  City 


New   York 


RUGS 
FROM  THE  ORIENT 

A  beautiful  collection 
of  antique  rugs 

Decorators   and   their 
Clients  invited 

H.  EKISIAN 

836  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Rhinelander  4657 


§t  ©Ibe  jflatttel  ^ftoppe 

63  Ninth  Avenue  (at  15th  Street)  New  York  City 

After  alterations  are  completed,  we  shall  move  to  our  new  warehouse  Xus.  251-253  East  33rd  Street 

(2nd   Ave.  I 

One  of  the  many  handsome 
mantels  in  different  colors, 
different  periods  to  be  seen 
at  our  showrooms.  Both  rare 
old  antiques  and  exquisite 
reproductions  by  the  finest 
artisans  of  Europe.  Old  Co- 
lonial pine  mantels,  original 
Colonial  doorways,  iron  and 
bron-e  grille  entrance  doors 
etc. 


No.  1560  Assortment  of  Artificial 
Plants  such  as  Tulip  (as  illus- 
trated). Anemone,  Daffodil,  Iris, 
Lily,  Narcissus  and  Orchid,  per 
dozen    $12.00. 


WRITE  for  copy  of  our 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  Ho.  15  of 
Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  Vines,  for  Homes, 
Hotels,  Theatres,  Stores,  etc. 

MAILED    FREE    ON  REQUEST. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  Inc. 

61  Barclay  St.         New  York,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


pawn. 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART 
II  DECORATION  S 

w*  Sjp&smlu  ^mtfiinpig  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6b th, St.   NEW  YORK 

yWemoer  of  ytutique  and Decorative  jflrts  -League 


ja  tjour 

ENGLISH  ANnQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES- 

65.DUKE  STREET.  CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON. W.I 


Cnllertors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  arc  invited  to  become 
registered  with  us.  so  that  they  may  he  sent,  from 
mcnth  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  are 
acquired  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within  7  days  of  receipt. 


Italian  anb  g>pamsJj  Antiques; 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


Jftlltfe 

862  "JUxington  9ucnue 
near  65tfj  &>t. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed  genu- 
ine antiques  for  $.100  includes  6  Queen  Anne  Spindle- 
back  chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  (Jueen  Anne 
Oak  D-ended  Table.  All  over  100  years  old. 
Including  packing,  freight  and  delivery.  New 
York,    Boston    or    Philadelphia. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 

ft).  50  paces,  ISO  pjiotocraphn; 

(.').    Complete  r.ri.r;  lint,  will,  pl.ntn-: 

(■1).  SugKcstiona  ,'i*  to  furnishing,  mlour  ecliemes,  etc..    of  various 

rooms,  by  Mrs.  barrett; 
(4).    'Useful  Household  Hints,"  by  II.  Stanley  Barrett,  architect, 

and  contains,  "How  to  stain  Ural  floors  to  look  like  oak.  and 

to  last  "20  yearn."  "rlest  polish  for  old  Furniture  and  liow  to 

make  it."  "( 'Iran  i,ii!  Fundi  ore.  etc."; 
(",)     I  Hd  Furniture  as  an  Investment: 
(6).   "Mints  on  buying  Antiques,   and  on   Faked   Furniture. "    l.y 

II.  S.  Barrett; 
(7).    List   of    Dates    and    Periods   relating    to   English    Furniture. 

COUPON  A.D.  Feb.  '30  ' 

I  I  enclose  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp  for  above  I 
■    catalogue.    (Not   2   cent   stamps   please). 

'    Name  J 

I    Address  I 

I    Old  World  Galleries.  65  Duke  St.,  London.  W.  I.  I 
ENGLAND 


The    Thirteen    Ball 

CONVEX  MIRROR 

Antique  burnished  gold  finish.  Overall  measure- 
ments, 2314"  x  37".  Convex  mirror,  18"  in 
diameter.  The  thirteen  balls  represent  the  thir- 
teen original  States  ...  It  fairly  breathes 
the  Old  Time  Bjiirit. 

Price    .    .    $100.00 

DUNCAN   &  DUNCAN 

2018    Locust   Street  Philadelphia 


m 


4i» 


^ 


We 


"    .'  nffll  "     intiqui    ski  rnfi 
Cothic    Chippendale    Vhai, 


ENGLISH     FRENCH 
Antique  and  Reproduction 

Furniture 

PEWTER      •     OLD  GLASS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

WALL   PAPERS 

Estimates  submittal  for   com- 
plete  or   partial  decorating   of 
Town  or  Country  Homes 


stport  Antique  Shop 

33  East  53d  Street,  New  York 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


Oval  shaped  tea  caddies  with  slide-out  bottoms  and  a  small  globular 

tea-pot  of  the  type  in  use  in  the  early  18th  Century.  By  courtesy  of 

S.  Serota,  440  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MANY  of  those  things  which 
we  now  regard  as  every- 
day household  commodi- 
ties were  once  quite  expensive  lux- 
uries. Nor  was 
tea  the  least  of 
these,  a  fact 
evidenced  by 
the  tiny  locks 
which  are  found 
on  old  silver 
and  wooden  tea 
caddies.  Proof 
that  tea  was  at 
one  time  a  bev- 
erage enjoyed 
only  by  the  rich 
is  seen  in  the 
workmanship  of 
those  same  deli- 
cate little  tea 
boxes;  this  is  evident  especially 
in  the  ones  made  of  silver  which 
have  again  become  fashionable 
with    the   modern    revival   of    the 


A    remarkably    fine    example    of    ship 

modeling,   an    ivory   frigate.   Courtesy 

Clapp   &   Graham,   Inc.,   514  Madison 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Georgian  tea-pots.  The  picture  at 
the  top  of  this  page  illustrates 
several  small  caddies  and  a  tea- 
pot that  holds  less  than  a  pint. 
These  pieces  we 
saw  recently  in 
the  shop  of  S. 
Serota  and  the 
caddies  are  par- 
ticularly inter- 
esting because 
they  have  the 
slide-out  bot- 
toms so  that 
they  could  be 
filled  from  that 
end  rather  than 
from  the  smal- 
ler top  and  thus 
obviate  the  risk 
of  spilling  even 
a  small  amount  of  the  precious 
herb. 

Probably  no  craft  shows  more 
patient  workmanship  and  needs  a 


i 


A  setting  composed  of  early  Spanish  furniture  comprising 
a  pine  chest  of  drawers,  a  pair  of  torcheres  and  a  pair  of 
wall  mirrors  with  a  quaint  painted  Valencia  wall  shelf 
holding  pottery  jars.  By  courtesy  of  George  W.  Funk, 
862  Lexington  Ave.',  N.  Y.  C. 


afternoon  tea  tradition.  And  that 
this  delicious  and  popular  beverage 
was  expensive  we  may  surmise 
from  the  small  size  of  the  early 


greater   preciseness    than    that    of  ^ 
the    builder    of    ship    models.    As 
ornaments  in  a  den  or  on  a  hall 
table  they  add  an  atmosphere  of 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


There  is 


Charm 

in  fine  woodwork 


''Beautiful  Birch'9  truly  expresses 
the  artistry  and  friendliness  of 
wood  paneling  and  furniture 


IOOK  where  you  may  —  as 
^  long  as  you  wish  —  and 
you  will  find  nothing  excels 
"Beautiful  Birch"  for  interior 
woodwork,  veneer  panels,  doors 
and  hard  serviceable  floors. 

Its  unrivalled  beauty  in  mar- 
velous transparent  stains  that 
enrich  the  attractive  birch  grain,  wins  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 
Available  in  many  colors  and  tones,  these 
modern  finishes  permit  you  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent color  scheme  for  the  woodwork  of 
each  room — all  equally  lovely. 

Because  of  the  nearly  "mar-proof"  hard- 
ness of  the  wood,  its  great  strength  and 


As  shown  in  this  illustration,  nothing  can  excel 
the  paneled  wall  of  rotary-cut  birch  veneers 
for  exquisite  beauty  and  enduring  satisfaction 
whether  finished  natural  or  in  the  many  mar- 
velous modern  finishes  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
The  beauty  of  birch  furniture  is  only  equalled 
by  its  long  serviceability.  The  bedroom  suite 
illustrated  is  by  courtesy  of  Stickley  Bros., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Frpp  T\nnb  May  we  senci you a  comP1'- 

x  /  ct  AJl/l/K,  mentary  copy  of  our  new 
birch  brochure?  It  contains  much  information  of 
value  and  shows  many  fine  interiors  by  eminent 
architects  and  decora- 
tors — several  in  colors. 


matchless  beauty,  good  furniture  of  birch — 
in  period  designs — is  again  the  vogue  with 
people  of  discerning  taste  and  has  attained 
new  heights  of  deserved  popularity. 

Wisconsin-Michigan  birch  interiors 
are  indeed  an  asset  to  any  building  from 
the  most  imposing  edifice  to  the  coziest 
cottage.    All  the  facts  in  our  free  brochure. 


THE  BIRCH  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
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frigidaire  gives 

you  the 


Hydrator 


The  Hydrator  is  a  marvelous  new  moist-air  compartment 
that  makes  vegetables  and  salad  materials  delightfully 
fresh  and  tender.  Mail  the  coupon  for  our  free  book  of 
new  salad  recipes  and  full  details  about  the  Hydrator 


NOW,  with  the  development  of  the 
Hydrator,  Frigidaire  offers  a  new 
service  to  users... a  special  compartment 
for  vegetables  and  foods  that  need  added 
moisture. 

You  can  put  wilted  celery  in  the  Hydra- 
tor and  make  it  crisp  and  fresh  again. 
You  can  make  lettuce  tender  and  brittle. 
You  can  quickly  restore  the  firmness  of 
radishes,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
You  can  keep  all  your  green 
vegetables  fresh  and  full-flavored 
until  you're  ready  to  use  them 
...  all  in  one  convenient,  com- 
pact compartment. 

Today  every  household  Frigid- 
aire is  equipped  with  the  Hydra- 


tor  at  no  extra  cost.  It  is  part  of  T%u*g%$? 


the  surplus  value  offered  by  Frigidaire. 
So,  too,  is  the  famous  "Cold  Control" 
which  enables  you  to  speed  the  freezing 
of  ice  cubes  and  desserts. 

And  in  addition  to  these  two  outstand- 
ing features  .  .  .  the  Hydrator  and  the 
"Cold  Control"  .  .  .  Frigidaire  has  the 
extra  power  that  insures  dependable 
refrigeration  regardless  of  out- 
side temperatures.  All  mechanical  parts 
are  concealed  .  .  .  and  quiet. 
Patented  self-sealing  ice-trays 
permit  the  freezing  chamber  to 
be  kept  intensely  cold.  And 
to  make  Frigidaire  more 
practical  and  more  strikingly 
beautiful,  every  household 
cabinet  inside   and   out   is 


now   rust-proof  Porcelain-on-steel. 
But  let  us  tell  you  more   about   these 
features.      Call  at  the  nearest   display 
room. 

FREE  SALAD  RECIPE  BOOK 

Send  for  the  new  Frigidaire  catalog.  We'll 
include  with  it  our  special  free  salad 
recipe  book  which  also  gives  full  details 
about  the  Hydrator.  Mail  the  coupon  .  .  . 
today.  Frigidaire  Corporation,  Subsidi- 
ary of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  address  Frigid- 
aire Corporation,  1604  Sterling  Tower, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


FRIGIDAI  RE 


^More  than  aMillu 


ion  in  use 


1 

* 

FRIGIDAIRE   CORPORATION 
Dept. Z-40 1 ,  Dayton,  Otiio. 

I 

»; 

Please  send  me  your  new  free 
salad  recipe  book  and  the  Frigid- 
aire catalog. 

Name 

— 

^Zz^i> 

Address 
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A  finely  modeled  and  colored  china  group  de- 
picting the  "Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte. 
Corde".  By  courtesy  of  Ginsburg  &  Lew,  Inc., 
815  Madison  Ave.,  IS.  Y.  C. 

the    by-gone    marines    to    whom 
we   moderns   owe  a  greater   debt 
than    most    of    us    realize.    It    is 
possible  to  imagine  the  model  of 
an  early  frigate,  such 
as  the  one  shown  here 
from  the  collection  of 
Clapp  and  Graham,  in 
a  library  as  a  compan- 
ion   piece    to    a    large 
terrestrial  globe.  If  the 
little  ship  model   is  a 
miniature  of  some  his- 
torical vessel,  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  turn 
the   globe   and   follow 
the  adventurous  jour- 
neys of  the  men  who 
sailed  the  ship  in  the 
days  of  long  ago.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  the  rep- 
lica of  a  fighting  ship 
built  by  our  own  Ameri- 
can ancestors  and  one 
which     saw     many    a 
fight  on  the  high  seas 
when  they  were  strug- 
gling for  the  independence  we  now 
enjoy.   But  whatever   it   may   be 
it  is  worthy  of  a  close  study  and 
is  instructive  of  the  style  of  early 
ships  and  of  the  skillful  workman- 
ship of  the  craftsman  who  made  it. 
The    setting    which    comprises 
the  chest  of  drawers  with 
a  small  shelf  above  and  a 
torchere    on    either    side, 
from  the  shop  of  George 
W.  Funk,  well  shows  the 
attractiveness  of  Spanish 
furniture   when   carefully 
selected  and  arranged  in 
an     appropriate     setting. 
The  chest  is  one  of  the 

Two  mahogany  tilting-top  tea 
tables  with  carved  pie-crust 
edges  on  tripod  bases  of  the 
type  once  popular  for  after- 
noon teas.  Courtesy  Lans,  554 
Madison     Ave.,     N.     Y.     C. 


A  19th  Century  silver 
water  pitcher  with  em- 
bossed decoration  made 
byWilliamGale&Son.By 
courtesy  of  S.  Wyler,  713 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


smaller  type  convenient  in 
a  hall  and  like  so  much 
of    the    simpler    Spanish 
furniture   made  of  pine, 
the   drawer   fronts   being 
carved  with  one  of  those 
geometrical   designs  so 
typical  of  Iberian  crafts. 
The  tall  torcheres  are  also 
carved  after  the  manner  of 
architectural  columns  be- 
side which  they  are  deco- 
rated with  gilt  and  poly- 
chrome in  the  traditional 
Spanish   style.   With   the 
pair  of  graceful  wall  mir- 
rors there  are  traces  of  that 
influence  which  the  Span- 
iards obtained  from  Italy 
during  the  time  they  gov- 
erned that  part  of  Europe. 
Any    one    of    us    who 
seeks  china  figures  as  or- 
naments in  our  home,  and 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
most  of  us  do,  eventually 
decides  that  the  old  potters  would 
often  record,  in  clay,  the  historical 
happenings  of  their  time.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  included  among 
the  pictures  of  this  de- 
partment in  the  group, 
recently    imported    by 
Ginsburg  and  Levy,  de- 
picting theassassination 
of  Marat  by  Charlotte 
Corde.  Even  in  the  pic- 
ture  it  may  be  observed 
that  poor  Marat  seems 
more     surprised     than 
hurt  and  were  it  not 
that  Charlotte  held  the 
lethal  weapon  we  might 
almost  surmise  that  he 
was   pleading   for   her 
affection    rather    than 
warding  off  another 
blow   from   the   knife. 
But  however  naive  the 
potter  was  at  times  in 
portraying  human  emo- 
tion, these  groups  are 
remarkably  colorful  as 
decorations  and  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  early  efforts  to  model 
the  human  figure  in  clay. 

That  notice  lately  devoted  to 
things  of  the  19th  Century  was  to 
a  large  extent  sponsored  by  our 
dealers  in  silver.  After  all,  the  be- 


(fohnrx  jiUiidotti 

(/  of  Flcrsmce 


Weekly 

Shipments 

Present    an    Ever 

Changing  Display 

of 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

& 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 


A  Group  of  Louis  XV  Pieces 

Fine  inlaid  broule  and  tortoise  shell  desk  and  two 
gilded  side  chairs  covered  with  beautiful  red  vel- 
vet, shown  in  the  New  York  Galleries  of  John 
Guidotti. 


19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


FLORENCE,  ITALY 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 


LOS  ANGELES 

1009-11  E.  8th  Street 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  a  well-appointed  home,  with  harmo- 
nious atmosphere,  attractively  furnished  and  in  good  taste  .  .  . 
you  will  find  Mrs.  Wand's  assistance  invaluable — no  matter 
how  small  your  problem  may  be. 

LAURA  WAND 

Consulting  Interior  Decorator 

683  LEXINGTON  AVENUE    •    NEW  YORK 

Wickersham    171)4 
Full  cooperation  extended  to  architects 

OLD  FABRICS  ANTIQUES 

NO     CHARGE     FOR     CONSULTATION 
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ORAM  MOFFET  LTD. 

730  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Ciirle  7307 


One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV 
Petit  Commodes 

Direct  importations  and  low  ren- 
tal enable  me  to  offer  authentic 
objects  at  moderate  prices. 

Antique  Marble   &?  Stone  Ar- 
chitectural Pieces,  Wrought  Irons, 
Furniture,    Panels   6?   Decorative 
Paintings. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  St.  NEW  YORK 

(East  of  Lexington  Are.) 


Meissen    Wall    Bracket 
One   of   Pair 

Wedding   Gifts    of   Distinction 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055    Madison   Ave.,   New   York  City 


A  mahogany  inlaid  cabinet  chest 
after  the  designs  of  Thomas  Shera- 
ton. Courtesy  Mrs.  Kave  Belmont, 
576     Madison     Ave.,     N.      Y.     C. 

ginning  of  that  period  is  now  more 
than  a  century  past  and  we  have 
discovered  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  household  goods  dating 
from  the  early  Republican  days 
that  are  worthy  our  attention.  Pos- 
sibly we  are  more  intense  in  our 
search  for  19th  Century  American 
silver  for  the  reason  that  pieces 
before  that  time  are  now  very  dif- 
ficult to  find.  But  there  are  many 
excellent  and  desirable  examples 
similar  to  the  water  jug,  illustrated 
here  from  the  shop  of  S.  Wyler, 
which  are  both  useful  and  impor- 
tant as  work  of  men  who  were 
largely  instrumental  in  founding 
the  great  American  establishments. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  we 
noted  the  revival  of  the  afternoon 
tea  custom  and  this  has  brought 
more  than  one  piece  of  old  furni- 
ture from  store-rooms  to  be  refin- 
ished  and  placed  in  its  former 
position  of  honor.  Among  these  are 
the  splendid  little  tilting-top  tables 
such  as  the  two  shown  here  from 
Lans'  shop.  Both  of  them  have  the 
tripod  base  supposedly  evolved  by 
Chippendale  and  both  have  the 
delicately  shaped  and  molded  edges 
so  attractive  in  these  now  sought- 
for  tables.  The  tops  actually  have 
a  somewhat  depressed  or  hollowed 
center  within  the  molded  edges, 
the  purpose  doubtless  being  to  al- 
low their  use  as  a  tray  and  the 
edges  to  form  a  protection  to  the 
delicate  cups  and  saucers  of  old 
Wedgwood,  Spode,  Derby,  Wor- 
cester or  some  other  fine  porcelain. 

One  of  the  problems  in  our  mod- 
ern city  apartment  dwellings  is  to 
find  individual  pieces  of  furniture 
which  while  fitting  into  the  deco- 
rative scheme  of  a  room  do  not  oc- 
cupy too   much  space.   Curiously 


enough  it  might  also  seem  that 
Thomas  Sheraton,  when  he„  pre- 
pared his  designs,  had  this  in' view. 
Certainly  his  "Drawing  Book"  con- 
tains many  ingenious  suggestions 
of  furniture  which  would  serve 
more  than  one  purpose.  With  some 
of  his  small  tables  he  would  com- 
bine all  the  accessories  necessary 
for  a  ladies'  dressing  table,  each 
carefully  concealed  so  that  when 
not  in  use  the  piece  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  dainty  writing 
desk.  From  the  drawings  he  pub- 
lished, other  men  who  were  practical 
cabinet-makers,  which  Sheraton 
was  not,  gained  the  inspiration  for 
many  of  the  useful  and  desirable 
small  pieces  that  are  finding  their 
way  to  America  from  England  to- 
day. An  example  of  the  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  made  by 
these  men  is  shown  here  in  the 
combined  chest  of  drawers  with 
bookshelves  above.  The  most  care- 
ful selection  was  made  in  choosing 
the  wood  to  ensure  the  utmost 
decorative  figure,  the  panels  of  the 
drawers  being  outlined  with  bands 
of  light  wood  such  as  holly  or  sat- 
inwood,  the  inlaid  ornament  being 
continued  on  the  shaped  top. 

One  of  the  phases  of  early  18th 
Century  English  furniture  of  the 
wall  type  is  its  close  affiliation  to 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
contemporary  interiors.  The  cabi- 
net illustrated  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  was  lately  acquired  by 
Lewis  Son  and  Munves  and  is  an 
exceptionally  illuminating  instance 
of  this  affiliation.  There  is  much 
in  its  style  that  is  reminiscent  of 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  the 
first  English  architect  to  fully 
adopt  the  revived  classical  forms 


An  early  Georgian  English  cabinet  with 
the  architectural  broken  arch  pedi- 
ment. By  courtesy  of  Letvis  Son  & 
Munves,' 383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Worth  the  Trip 
to     Washington 


k 


ST.  MATTHEW  GALLERY 
FOREIGN   ANTIQUES 

(Formerly  Guerin,  Inc.) 

1741  R.  I.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Illustrations  of  Pieces  on  request 


Height  3'1",  width  2'2%",  depth  1'2%" 

No.  358.  A  distinctive  and  im- 
pressive reproduction  of  an  his- 
toric masterpiece  of  perfect 
design  at  amazingly  low  price.  A 
delightful  and  unusual  Bureau, 
walnut,  reproduction  of  antique, 
copy  of  Queen  Anne  Style. 
High  quality  and  exceptional 
antique    finish. 

Wholesale       price      landed 
New  York,  U.S.A.  $104.57 

High  class  reproductions  of  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French  and  Dutch 
masterpieces    of    all    periods. 

Apply  for   catalogues   to 

BOTHE    &.    EHRMANN— 

J.    W.    MUELLER    Ltd. 

Art    cabinetmakers 

V.,   Schlossgasse   14 
VIENNA     (Austria) 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 

JIIIIIIUIIWUl  " 
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ou  are  cordially  invited  to 

inspect  the  offerings  in  these 

Showrooms.  ..purchases  may 

be  subsequently  arranged 

through  your  dealer 

or  decorator. 

LIVING  ROOM  BEDROOM 

DINING  ROOM   •   ODD  CHAIRS 

CABINETS     •      TABLES  and  other 

OCCASIONAL  PIECES 


NEW  YORK 

216  East  45th  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  Exchange  Building 
232-248  North  Eleventh  Street 

CHICAGO 

623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES 

Wilshite  Boulevard  and 
New  Hampshire  Avenue 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY 

43-82  Vernon  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


FURNITURE  CO 


NEW  YORK 


Lhis  love  seat  —  accu= 
ratcly  reproduced  from 
the  old  English  original  — 
iscompletely  covered  with 
necdle=work  in  charmins 
colors.  The  frame  is  of 
walnut. 

Tfie  piece  is  at  present  on 
display  at  the  Valiant 
Qalleries   in  Baltimore. 


Valiani 

V  Decorators  — '  Importers 


Qalleries  in 

BALTIMORE :  224=226  Charles  Street,  North 
PHILADELPHIA:  1822  Chestnut  Street 
WASHINGTON:  1536  Connecticut  Avenue 
PARIS:  9  Rue  de  Seine 
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ne  ot  a  pair 
of  torcKef  es  in 
walnut  and  gold 

C.A  Belmont 

2138  LOCUST  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


French  Provincial 
Furniture 

To  express  personality — to  create  an 
atmosphere  that  will  reflect  individual- 
ity is  especially  important  in  furnishing 
the  intimate  rooms  of  a  home.  French 
Provincial  furniture  offers  a  grace  and 
simplicity  of  design  and  a  richness  of 
color  that  brings  a  delightful  informal- 
ity to  the  interiors  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  accompanying  illustration  from  the 
Grosfeld  catalogue  shows  a  number  of 
carved  French  Provincial  pieces  created 
in  oak.  The  warmth  of  color,  and  sim- 
plicity of  carving  are  representative  of 
the  beauty  of  Provincial  furniture  and 
indicative  of  the  charm  to  be  found  in 
Grosfeld's  large  assortment  of  bedroom 
furniture  of  all  types. 


The  80  page  Grosfeld  catalogue  containing  500  illus- 
trations of  their  extensive  collection  of  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  English  antiques  and  reproductions,  will 
be  sent  to  any  recognized  decorator  or  dealer  on  request. 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 
1244  North  Clark  Street 


Albert  (Srostfelb,  3nc- 

801-803  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 
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The  Sofa  Was  Originally  a  Seat  for  an  Eastern  Potentate 


In  1700  the  Name  Was  Adopted 

in  England  for  Movable  Couches  of  Many 

and  Various  Forms 


THE  settee,  which  later  developed  into  the  sofa  so  popular  in  the 
stately  drawing  rooms  of  England  in  the  ISth  Century  was  in  itself 
a  development  from  the  bench  and  settle  of  very  early  times.  At  first 
these  were  simple  wooden  seats  but  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  make 
them  more  comfortable  by  the  use  of  cushions.  In  the  16th  Century 
day-beds  and  couches  were  developed  as  special  forms  of  furniture  and 
the  settle  was  often  padded  to  afford  a  more  comfortable  seat.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  upholstered  furniture  was  introduced  into  luxuriously 
appointed  English  houses,  but  it  has  not  much  in  common  with  that  which 
was  to  develop  in  the  next  century. 


Chippendale     Circa  1760 

The  Cromwellian  period  brought  in  what  were 
really  settees  or  settles  with  backs  and  seats  of 
canvas  covered  with  leather  or  turkey-work  to 
match  the  well-known  Cromwellian  chairs.  With 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  Throne  of 
.  England,  a  demand  arose  for  luxurious  furniture 
(such  as  was  used  on  the  Continent  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  true  development  of  the  sofa 
really  began.  The  first  step  was  the  creation  of 
a  settee  which  was  in  reality  two  chairs  put  to- 
gether with  two  backs  and  arms  at  each  end. 
Some  even  were  made  with  a  common  arm  in  the 
middle.  They  were  not  upholstered  and  they 
proved  a  transient  fashion  being  followed  by 
seats  of  the  same  type  but  luxuriously  padded 
and   covered   with   silks   and   velvets,   or  needle 


work,  sometimes  the  creation  of  the  ladies  of  the 
family.  The  backs  were  usually  very  high  to  pro- 
tect the  occupants  from  the  draughts  of  poorly 
heated  rooms  and  to  serve  as  a  fitting  background 
for  the  elaborate  headdresses  of  the  day.  It  was 
with  the  introduction  of  tie-wigs  and  powder  that 
low  backs  were  first  designed. 

Shortly  after  Queen  Anne's  accession,  the 
cabriole  leg  was  introduced,  and  the  backs  became 
low  and  straight  in  contrast  to  the  curved  wood- 
work. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  smaller  type 
now  known  as  "love  seats"  was  first  created. 
Plain  wooden  arms  used  on  upholstered  seats  came 
back  into  style  again,  and  the  chair-back  settee, 


Hepplewhite     Circa  1775 


Sheraton     Circa  1790 

unupholstered,  also  returned  to  favor.  Some 
of  these  had  as  many  as  three  chair-backs,  and 
one  or  more  such  piece  was  often  included  in 
a  set  of  chairs.  Scallop  shells,  masks  and  orna- 
ments of  classical  inspiration  were  popular  on 
both  the  wood  settees  and  the  frames  of  the 
upholstered  pieces. 

Perhaps  because  they  followed  so  closely  the 
chair  styles,  Chippendale  did  not  illustrate 
settees  with  openwork  wooden  backs,  but  he 
gives  several  plates  of  sofas  that  show  the 
French  influence  which  so  markedly  affected 
English  furniture  after  1735.  A  more  rococo  style 
of  ornamentation  was  used  and  arms  became 
higher  and  often  formed  a  continuation  of  the 
undulating  back.  Both  straight  and  cabriole  legs 
were  used. 

Sofas  designed  by  Adam  show  a  very  free 
adaptation  of  the  prevailing  modes.  His  motifs 
were  classical  in  their  inspiration,  the  legs  for 
the  most  part  straight,  the  back  frame  uncovered 
by  the  upholstery  and  beautifully  carved  and 
the  arms  sometimes  upholstered  and  sometimes 
of  wood  with  padded  shoulder  rests.  The  frames 
were  frequently  gilded. 

With  the  growth  of  the  classic  taste  sofas  and 
settees  became  more  severe  in  design.  Though 
the  serpentine  backs  were  still  retained  for 
satinwood  and  painted  pieces  those  created  in 
mahogany  had  for  the  most  part  straight  backs 
and  tapering  legs.  Needlework  was  not  much  used 
for  upholstering;  but  figured  silks  and  satins 
were  popular  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
horsehair,  plain,  striped  or  checkered  was  in 
great  demand. 

Hepplewhite  in  designing  sofas,  did  not  follow 
entirely  the  classic  style.  The  frames  were  of 
mahogany,  satinwood  or  soft  wood,  painted.  His 
settees  had  for  the  most  part  upholstered  seats 
but  openwork  carved  backs,  frequently  in  the 
form  of  four  connected  chair-backs.  The  styles 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  '  well-known 
Hepplewhite  chairs. 

Sheraton's  sofas  and  settees  also  followed  the 
trend  of  his  chairs.  The  frames  were  of  satin- 
wood  or  mahogany,  frequently  inlaid  but  he 
also  created  painted  and  japanned  pieces. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Empire  Style  about 
1800  sofas  were  given  outward  curving  legs,  often 
ending  in  paw  feet,  and  scrolled  ends  that  pro- 
longed the  seat  rail.  This  style  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  more  clumsy  ornate  designs  of  the 
19th  Century. 

Lewis,  Son  &  Munves'  collection  of  antique 
English  furniture  affords  many  examples  of  these 
useful  and  decorative  seats  representative  of  the 
wide  variety  and  exquisite  taste  of  18th  Cen- 
tury designs.  Those  interested  in  creating  English 
interiors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  authentic  English  antiques 
which  is  always  on  view. 


fewis,  Son  &-p[unHs' 

IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AT  WHOLESALE 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Louis  XIV  Mantel  of  French  Marble 
with  mounts  and  ornaments  of  gilt 
bronze,  $2650.  Louis  XIV  Andirons 
of  gold  and  bronze,  $750.  Iron  Placque 
with  Coat  of  Arms  of  France,  $75. 


Wm.  fl. 


OVER      A       HUNDRED       YEARS       OF       SERVICE       TO       THE 
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KAW  your  chair  a  little  closer,"  is  the 
cozy  invitation  of  this  lovely  French  Mantel. 

"Here  in  the  warmth  of  my  hospitality  let  us  recall 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Colbert,  his  great 
minister  —  days  when  the  whole  French  nation 
was  leading  Europe  in  numbers,  wealth,  intellect 
and  energy. 

"Versailles!  What  memories!  What  brilliance! 
What  dignified  magnificence !  What  royal  cere- 
monies! Those  towering  wigs!  The  embroidered 
velvets!    Luxury  in  all  its  regal  splendor! 

"I  was  inspired  into  being  through  a  masterpiece 
of  that  talented  artist,  Jacques  Caffieri.  1  am,  socon^ 
noisseurs  say,  a  perfect  replica  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  classic  loveliness  in  French  art 
— the  cheminee  de  Caffieri,  a  chimney-piece  in  the 
Appartementdu  Dauphin  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles! 

"I  represent  the  glory  that  belonged  to  France  at  the 


height  of  her  splendor.  I  draw  my  greatest  elation 
from  the  fact  that  1  belong  to  the  Period  of  Louis  XIV. 

"Somewhere  in  this  great  America,  I  know  I  am 
wanted  for  the  central  motif  of  a  salon  whose 
reproduction  of  this  period  of  classic  elegance  needs 
a  mantel  of  Louis  XIV  to  recreate  the  beauty  of 
Versailles  artistry  in  fullest  measure. 

"I  await  your  commands." 


The  foregoing  is  typical  of  the  rare  and  lovely 
treasures  which  the  House  of  Jackson  has  garnered 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  for  its  apprecia* 
live  patrons.  Our  galleries  are  filled  with  the  un^ 
usual  in  fireplace  fittings.  If  you  cannot  call,  your 
inquiry  is  invited  for  illustrated  booklet  and  phoKv 
graphs  prepared  in  your  especial  behalf.  Address 
us    in   care   of  Department  AD    at  New  York. 


The  Chariot  of  Apollo  in  the  Gardens  of  Versailles. 


AC  PCS  ON    COMPANY 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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H  Bedroom  group  in  the  style  of 

XVIII  Century  Continental  Europe 


OB6RX:  OLIRGHN  CO,  productions  pos- 
sess unusual  cbarm  for  persons  of  culture 
because  the  furniture  is  a  delightful  expres- 
sion of  good  taste.  Rare  woods,  adroit 
craftsmanship,  exquisite  embellishment 
and  fabric  ♦  .  .  each  justifying  its  generous 
employment  by  contributing  to  the  lasting 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  daily  use. 

Che  line  scaling  downward  from  the  most  exclusive  pro 
ductions  to  remarkable  values  of  moderate  price  is  of- 
fered for  sale  by  tbe  best  furniture  dealers  and  is  availa- 
ble for  public  inspection  at  our  wholesale  showrooms. 


Robert  CH-  Irwin  Company 

Designers  and  JManufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y«ars 

Grand  Rapids,  JVlicbigan 


i      ♦' 


M 


h§*^ 


Cbe  complete  line  is  on  display  at  our  factory  tbruout  tbe  year,  permanent  showrooms  elsewhere: 
608  8.  JVlicbigan  Blvd.,  Chicago— JVlicbigan  Cheater  Bldg.,  Detroit— 392  prospect  Hve.,  JMilwaukee 


LEADING  ARTISTS  HAVE  DESIGNED  THE  NEW 
SANITAS  STYLES  FOR  YOUR  HOME___ 


Dy  way  of  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  birthday  of  Sanitas,  well 
known  artists  were  invited  to  join  in  cre- 
ating the  most  beautiful  collection  of 
designs  and  colorings  ever  offered  in 
this  very   practical   cloth   wall   covering. 

And  now  you  can  see  Sanitas  in  modern 
and  period  designs  to  harmonize  with 
the  furnishings  of  your  home. 

Sanitas  is  the  original,  cleanable  cloth 
wall  covering.  Doesn't  fade,peel  orcrack. 
Styles  for  every  room.  For  your  protection, 
each  roll  of  Sanitas  has  the  trademark 
on  the  back — look  for  it.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  new  Sanitas  line 
at  your  decorator's,  write  us  forsamples 

and  literature. 

▲    j±    ▲ 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

SEE    THE     SANITAS    SAMPLE     BOOK    AT    YOUR    DECORATOR'S 
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ANITA 


MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 


insulation  EFFICIENCY 

and 

STRENGTH 


INSULITE 

FULL/i  INCH    THICK     MEANS 

nl/OJ    MORE 
/J/     EFFICIENT 
f       /O  INSULATION 

THAN   ORDINARY  74e  INSULATING  BOARDS 


INSTITUTE 

\the  Wood-Fiber  In  s  ululiii^Boa  ril  | 

EFFICIENCY... 
TEST 

Place  a  cube  of  ice  on 
a  piece  oflnsulite  over 
an  automatic  electric 
iron  set  at  hot.  See 
how  long  it  takes  the 
heat  to  penetrate  the 
Insulite  and  melt  the 
ice.  Make  the  same 
test  with  any  other  in- 
sulating boards.  The 
result  is  convincing. 


14  7o  STRONGER 

SOME  insulating  materials  rank  high  in  insulating  efficiency 
— others  have  great  structural  strength.      Insulite  com- 
bines both  strength  and  insulation  efficiency. 

In  a  recent  laboratory  test,  the  four  best  known  insulating 
boards  were  tested  for  strength  .  .  .  and  Insulite  proved  to 
be  14  per  cent  stronger  than  any.  And  not  only  is  Insulite 
stronger,  but  another  laboratory  test  shows  that  Insulite — a 
full  Yi  inch  thick — gives  12  J/2  per  cent  more  efficient  insula- 
tion than  ordinary  7/16  inch  insulating  boards.  Further- 
more— as  sheathing,  Insulite  has  several  times  the  bracing 
strength  of  lumber  horizontally  applied,  and  as  a  plaster  base, 
grips  plaster  with  twice  the  strength  of  wood  lath. 

Insulite,  made  from  the  strong,  tough  fibers  of  spruce  and 
northern  woods",  is  chemically  treated  to  resist  moisture,  and 
is  not  subject  to  deterioration.  Insulite  is  economical  to  use 
because  it  replaces  non-insulating  building  materials,  and  the 
large  rigid  panels  are  easily,  quickly  applied,  reducing  labor 
costs,  sometimes  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Then,  through  all 
the  years  to  come  it  helps  cut  down  your  fuel  bills. 

Ask  your  architect,  contractor,  or  lumber  dealer  about  Insulite.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet,  "Increasing  Home  Enjoyment,"  and  for  a  sample 
to  make  the  two  tests  shown  on  this  page. 
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TNSTTT.TTF. 

J  the  Wood-Fiber  Insulating  Board  \ 

STRENGTH- 
TEST 

Drive  a  nail  a  half  inch 
in  from  the  edge  and 
through  a  board  ofln- 
sulite. Loop  a  strong 
cord  around  the  nail 
and  with  hand  scales 
see  how  much  greater 
pull  is  required  to  tear 
the  nail  through  Insu- 
lite than  through  oth- 
er insulating  boards. 


Qnsulate  with 


THE  INSULITE  COMPANY 


(A  Backus  -  Brooks  Industry) 
1200  Builders  Exchange,  Dept.  20  B 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


the     Wood- 
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A.  Ring  —  an  emerald  and  a  diamond  of  unusual  shape  and  heautv. 
Bracelet—  three  cabocnon  emeralds  connected  by  linns  of  round  and  baguette  diamonds 
A.  Ring—  panel-shape  emerald  of  fine  quality  and  color. 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


rT'HE  Directoire  and  Empire  periods 
•*•  are  particularly  interesting  as  an 
influence  in  our  decorative  schemes. 
Decoration  at  this  time  especially  in 
its  less  elaborate  expressions  was  note- 
worthy for  its  simplicity  of  line  and 
chaste  classic  detail.  Directoire  furni- 
ture is  generally  small  in  scale  and 
of  fine  proportion,  most  eminently 
suitable  for  contemporary  furnishing. 


One  of  a  pair  of  superb  gilt-bronze  cande- 
Inbra  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham collection.  V'Plaque  D'Huissier"  or 
bailiff's  sign.  These  shields  were  hung 
outside  the  bailiff's  house  under  the  Em- 
pire,  denoting  the  official's  residence. 
^Reproduction  of  an  Empire  Tole  urn  in 
enamel  and  gold.  ^Antique  armchair  in 
walnut  of  the  Italian  Empire  period.  Wery 
interesting  hexagonal  walnut  table  of  the 
Italian  Directoire.  ^French  Directoire  Tole 
lamp  very  interestingly  decorated  in  de- 
ca.lcom.ania.  Louis  XVI  antique  wallpaper 
screen  in  the  background. 


I 


Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  dis- 
play in  our  shoivrooms  and  may  be  purchased 
through     accredited     dealers     or    decorators 


I 


cassard  fomano 

company,  inc 

232-236  (fast  50th  Street,  New  UorkCtty 


CHICAGO 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  ei  CUE. 
61  Av.  Philippe- Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverley  Blvd. 
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FRENCH  &  CQ 

2IO  EAST  5T~  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


pumjil 


INC. 


A  set  of  six  Charles  11  highback  carved  walnut  chairs,  Circa  1685,  of  distinguished  and  unusual 

design  and  in  original  state  of  preservation.  Consisting  of  two  armchairs  and 

four  side  chairs.  Height  of  backs  four  feet,  four  inches. 

ANTIQUE    TAPESTRIES 

FURNITURE  TEXTILES 

DECORATIONS  WORKS    OF    ART 
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Terrace  on  the  Estate  of  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  Jr. 


This  corner  of  a  Pennsylvania  farm  group,  in  its  beauty,  strong  character  and  fine  taste,  typifies  the  art  of  Mellor  and  Meigs. 
The  high-bached  roof,  so  distinguished  in  appearance,  permits  high,  well-proportioned  rooms,  that  are  essential  to  good  fur- 
nishing and  decoration.  Also  characteristic  of  contemporary  Pennsylvania  architecture  is  the  mastery  of  materials  and  textures 
exhibited  in  this  detail  of  an  outside  stair  leading  down  from*   the  owner  s  bedroom — the  native  ledgestone,  split  into  long, 

thin  slabs,  the  concrete  steps  and  wrought  iron  grille  and  stair  railing 
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Architecture,  Decoration,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 

Volume  XXXII  February,  1930  Number  4 

The  Home  in  Contemporary  Society 

Mr.  Arthur  Meigs  Points  out  the  Difficulty  of  Creating  a  Home  in  This  Machine  Age, 

and  Illustrates  with  Some  Pictures  How  This  Difficulty  has  been 

Overcome,  in  an  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Entitled:  "The  Modern  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


OXE  after- 
noon, about 
a  year  after 
the  war,  I  was  dis- 
cussing house  ar- 
chitecture with  an 
architect  who  has 
contributed  to  this 
series.  The  reac- 
tion from  the  war 
was  -till  felt,  and 
people  were  trying 
to  get  their  bear- 
ings. Many  were 
examining  their 
life  work  in  a  new 
light,  hoping  to 
make  it  more 
promising.  This 
architect,  likewise, 
searching  out 
faults  in  his  own 
design,  and  was 
pondering  how  to 
make  it  finer  and 
more  inspired. 

\-  he  talked,  he 
idly  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  maga- 
zine in  front  of 
him.  A  new  house 
— a  simple  house — 
by  Mellor  and 
.Meigs  met  his  eye. 
The  a  r  c  h  i  t  e'e  t 
pointed  to  the  pic- 
tures of  the  house 
and  said:  "Those 
men  are  artists." 

Usually,  when 
one  architect 
speaks  of  another 
as  an  artist  he 
means  the  highest 
praise.  There  is 
not  much  more  to 
be  said.  In  this 
case,  the  remark 
expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  is  widely  held  among  architects  as 
to  the  work  of  Mellor  and  Meigs,  and  is 
shared  by  people  outside  the  profession  who 
are  familiar  with  our  country  house  archi- 
tecture. So  it  was  natural  that  about  ten 
years  after  the  architect  made  the  remark 
reported  above,  I  should  be  speeding  on  an 
express  train  through  New  Jersey  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  keep  an  appointment  with  Mr. 


"Tower  from  across  Goose  Pond,  in  the  Netvbold 
estate."  Ledgestone  ivalls,  shingle  roofs,  brick  gates 
and  wrought  iron  details,  in  perfect  combination 

Meigs  at  his  office  one  October  morning. 
Philadelphia  is  my  birthplace,  and,  on  my 
rare  visits,  I  naturally  approach  it  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  I  had  little  personal 
knowledge  of  the  city,  having  left  there  when 
a  child,  and  consequently  most  of  my  knowl- 


Mcllnr,  Meigs,  Architects 

edge  comes  from 
visits  and  from 
tales  told  me  by 
my  parents.  But 
from  what  I  have 
heard  and  have 
observed,  I  have 
always  felt  that 
the  character  of 
Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  is  one 
of  the  most  sub- 
stantial elements 
in  American  civil- 
ization. And  the 
character  of  any 
environment,  as 
we  know,  stamps 
itself  inevitably  on 
its  architecture. 

Though    this    is 
not  a  story  of  Phil- 
adelphia,   the    at- 
mosphere of  Phil- 
adelphia stands  in 
the     background. 
And  the  Philadel- 
phia background — 
or  character,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it — 
is  distinctive,  solid, 
and  enduring.  It  is 
also  rich  in  human 
interest    and   in 
tradition.    But    its 
tradition    is    kept 
up-to-date.     Even 
the  New  England 
character  is  hardly 
more    industrial, 
and  I  have  always 
regretted      that 
Pennsylvania  were 
not    more    articu- 
late, in  story  and 
in  essay,  in  mak- 
ing  known  its  in- 
dividuality to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
The  older  Philadelphia — the  Philadelphia  of 
the  19th  Century — was  evidently  a  most  in- 
teresting town,  full  of  old  customs  and  ob- 
servances and  a  flair  for  good  living  and  good 
humor  that  should  be  chronicled  before  it  is 
too  late.  James  C.  Huneker,  who  was  one  of 
my   father's  boyhood   friends,  has  given   a 
glimpse   of   this   older   Philadelphia   in   his 
"Autobiography." 
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tale  should  be  pointed  out 
the  fact  that,  although  she  is 
not  self-conscious  about  it, 
Philadelphia  has  clung  stout- 
ly to  the  older  American 
tradition  and  has  built  upon 
it  a  fine  custom  of  good  liv- 
ing, good  manners,  all  in 
most  excellent,  conservative 
taste.  Thus  Philadelphia  has 
established  a  valuable  social 
background  for  country 
house  architecture.  Pennsyl- 
vania architecture  seems  to 
have  more  continuity,  more 
coherence,  than  in  the  case 
of  either  New  York,  upset  as 
it  is  with  its  constant  change 
and  cosmopolitan  influence; 
or  of  Boston,  which  is  only 
now  getting  back  to  its  sound 
native  basis,  after  paying  too 
much  heed  to  European 
character,  particularly  that 
of  Victorian  England,  which 
had  little  feeling  for  art  out- 
side of  literature. 

After  the  train  stopped  at 
the  Broad  Street  Station,  I 
walked  a  few  "squares"  to 
the  office  of  Mellor  and 
Meigs,  on  the  edge  of  the 
business  district.  It  is  an  old 
brick  stable,  located  on  the 

Vieiv    from    the    garden,    in     a 

suburban  home  at  Germantoivn, 

Pa.  High-ceilinged  rooms  extend 

up  into  the  roof 


Tower  stair,  with  wrought  iron 
details,   and   door,   in   the  New- 
bold  residence. 

corner  of  two  narrow  streets 
and  has  been  converted  into 
a  most  striking  and  efficiently 
organized  architect's  office. 
The  former  hayloft,  with 
large  gable  windows,  makes 
a  splendid  draughting  room. 
My  father  had  told  me  that 
the  architect's  father,  E>r. 
Meigs,  had  ministered  to  my 
childhood  ills,  and  that  served 
as  an  introduction  to  his  son, 
whom  I  had  met  only  casu- 
s  ally  many  years  before. 
When  we  launched  into  the 
object  of  my  visit,  it  was 
soon  clear  that  Mr.  Meigs 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  fun- 
damental difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions that  underlie  the 
art  of  the  country  house.  He 
is  not  much  interested  in 
theoretical  discussions  about 
progress — whether  there  is, 
or  is  not,  progress.  What  con- 
cerns him  is  simply  whether 
or  not  we  are  failing  to  meet 
those  very  high  standards 
which  a  true  artist  sets  for 
himself.  Mr.  Meigs  has  set 

A  corner  terrace  in  the  German- 
town  house  is  characteristic  of 
Pennsylvania  architecture — un- 
pretentious, yet  distinguished 
and  charming 
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A  further  picturesque 
glimpse  of  the  Al  eicbold 
farm  group,  seemingly 
already  ancient  in  j7< 
air  of  landed  propri- 
etorship 


the  highest  standard 
in  his  own  design 
and  in  some  excel- 
lent writing. 

Mr.  Meigs  began 
by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  unfortunate 
errors  of  the  public 
relation  to  this 
vital  subject  of  house 
architecture.Hesaid : 

"A   client   sees  a 
design  in  a  book  that 
he  likes,  and  he 
buys    a    piece 
of   land 
\^  soon 
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as  it  becomes  known  that  he  has  bought  the 
land  a  swarm  of  contractors,  real  estate  men, 
landscape  architects,  decorators  and  archi- 
tects descends  upon  him.  They  fill  him  with 
all  sorts  of  ideas,  good  or  bad.  They  give 
him  estimates  of  cost  for  his  house  that  are 
too  low.  Then,  when  finally  the  client  and  his 
wife  consult  an  experienced  architect — if  they 
get  that  far — they  come  to  him  with  all  sorts 
of  false  ideas,  their 
minds  poisoned. 

"So  many  people 
come  into  an  archi- 
tect's office  with  a  col- 
lection  of  clippings 
chosen  from  the  work 
of  different  architects, 
and  think  that  they 
can  piece  them  to- 
gether to  make  a 
house.  Houses  are  not 
designed  that  way. 
That  is  a  hotch-potch." 
I  replied,  "That  is 
the  mark  of  an  ama- 
teur. One  sees  that 
clearly  in  the  teach- 
ing connected  with  the 
Beaux-Arts  Institute 
of  Design.  When  you 
tell  the  students  to 
study  books  and  pic- 
tures of  architecture 
for  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion, you  find  that  it 
takes  them  a  long 
time  to  get  out  of 
their  heads  the  notion 
that  they  cannot  pick 
at  random  a  half- 
dozen  isolated  details, 
beautiful  as  they  may 
be,  and  force  them 
on  another  design  to 
(Cont.  on  page  86) 
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ese    amusing    figures    of    polo    players    are    made    in    various    colored    glass    for   use    as    table    decorations.    Courtesy    Ovington's 

Whimsical  Glass  Figures  as  Ornaments 

Quaintly  Grotesque  Animal  and  Bird  Figures  of  Colored  Glass  That 
Add  an  Atmosphere  of  Fantastic  Gaiety  to  a  Room 


By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


ANY  suggestion  of 
l\  humor  injected 
2.  \.  into  the  decora- 
tion of  a  room  may  still 
be  regarded  as  Philis- 
tinism by  many;  but 
most  of  us  admit  that 

Venetian   glass 
parrot    paint- 
ed in  nat- 
ural col- 


and  distorted  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally humorousex- 
tent;  so  that  while  the 
little  figure  is  carica- 
tured, the  likeness  to  the 
original  remains  distinct. 
That  glass  permits  a 
greater  scope  for  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  animal 
and  bird  forms  to  the 
point  where  they  become 


Bunny  in  glass  \ 
in  naturalistic  \ 
colors        .—"» 


in  this  day  and  age  the 
eccentric  ornaments,  so 
popular  today,  un- 
doubtedly add  much  to 
the  gaiety  of  an  inte- 
rior. These  quaint  con- 
ceits of  modern  artisans 
are    being    interpreted 
in  various  mediums  of 
which  wood,  china  and 
glass  are  the  more  com- 
mon, yet   it  is  patent 
that  none  lends  itself 
more  effectively  to  the  curious  shapes  than 
glass.  Also  the  glass-workers,  on  their  part, 
have  discovered  that  the  subjects  offering 
the  widest  scope  for  the  development  of  these 
amusing   ornaments   are 
the   figures   of   ani- 
mals and  birds  and 
in  the  productions  of 
these  the  workers  are 
displaying  an  aston- 
ishing   ver-   • 
sa t  i  1  i  t y . 
This 
would,    to 
some     ex- 
tent, be  natural  because  the 
various  curvations  of  the  bodies 
and  limbs  may  be  exaggerated 


Table  decoration  of  a  crystal  tree  with  pink  wis- 
teria blossoms  and  green  leaves,  Venetian  glass 
fish  and  silver  glass  cranes  adding  their  decorative 
qualities     to     the    setting.     Courtesy    Ovington's 


Huntsmen  and  racing  figures  in  colorful  glass  and 

amusing    modernistic   shapes,   charming  for  desk 

or  table  decoration 


whimsical  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the 
shapes  are  achieved  en- 
tirely by  blowing  and 
hand  manipulation  of  the 
"metal",  which  is  the 
technical  term  for  glass. 
To  explain  the  method 
and  to  some  extent  the 
source  of  some  of  the 
quaint  shapes  briefly: 
the  ingredients  of  the 
glass  are  mixed  and  then 
melted  in  a  furnace, 
known  as  the  "pot".  And 
it  is  from  this  "pot"  that 
the  glass-blowers  obtain 

the  molten  metal  from  which  they  fashion 

the  various  shapes. 

When    the    blower    dips    his    pipe    into 

the    "pot",    he    collects    as    much    of    the 

metal  he  thinks  he  will 

of   the   long  iron   tube, 

which  is  the  blow-pipe. 

He      blows 


need  on   one  end 


through      the 
other  end  and 
a   small    bub- 
ble  begins   to 
,    form  from  the 
molten     glass. 
The  longer  he 
blows    the    larger 
the  bubble  and  the 
thinner    the    walls 
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Colorful  Octo- 
pus ornament 
made  in  Mur- 
ano  for  use  in 
fish  boul.  Cour- 
tesy Cappelin 
Glassware,  Inc. 


of  the  glass,  which  in 
the  first  place  takes  a 
shape  similar  to  an  or- 
dinary electric  bulb. 
This  he  changes  at 
will  by  skillful  swing- 
ing of  the  pipe  and 
according  to  the  man- 
ner and  the  speed  in  which 
the  pipe  is  swung  so  the  red 
hot  glass  bubble  shapes  it- 
self. This  technical  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  glass 
blowing  is  made  to  allow  the 
reader  to  see  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
amusing  forms  of  the  glass  animals  and 
birds  which  have  of  late  appeared  in  our  prominent  shops. 
If  the  glass-blower  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  most  of  them  have,  he  will  notice  that  as  he 
swings  his  pipe,  the  glass  bubble  often  assumes  odd  contours 
suggestive  of  the  caricatured  body  of  some  living  creature. 
Then  he  will  allow  the  bubble  to  cool  while  in  that  shape, 
later  blowing  equally  amusing  legs  and  feet,  and  wings  in  the 
event  of  his  deciding  it  is  more  like  a  bird,  and  endowing  the 
result  of  his  efforts  with  colored  eyes.  The  always  increasing 
number  of  these  amusing  ornaments  bespeaks  the  humorous  trend 
of  the  modern  glass-blower  and  the  originality  he  often  displays 
in  his  striking  mimicry  of  the  work  of  Nature. 

There  is  a  noticeable  likeness  with  some  of  the  blown  figures 
to  those  which  date  from  quite  early  times  and  were  the  work  of 
untutored    people    who    had    discovered    a 


7vo.se    colored    tiger    with    white    stripings,    a    bird 

bottle  of  pink  and  gold  and  a  turquoise  blue  bird 

on  crystal  stand.  Courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


A  table  center  setting  shotting  the  decorative  effect 

method  of  making  glass  and  used  it  as  a  oj  „  fargc  bowl  of  floHers  with  snw„  glass  /(,,„,vs 
medium  to  reproduce  the  creatures  around 
them.  For  example 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  there  are 
several  bottle-like 
vases  which  are 
shaped  in  the  form 
of  birds  even  though 
the  head  is  replaced 
by  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel.  There  are  va- 
rious others  dating 
from  the  Roman 
period  which  are  in 
the  familiar  form  of 
a  fish,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  crude  forms 
of  those  ancient 
times  are  doubtless 
to  some  extent  in- 
spiring the  whimsi- 
calities of  thepresent. 
But  only  in  part  be- 
cause the  modern 
glass  worker  is  pro- 
ducing a  far  wider 
range  of  these  figures 

than  was  known  before;  further  he  is  developing  the  use  of  colored 
metal  with  a  daring  that  is  in  many  instances  unprecedented. 
This    use    of   colored    glass    is    probably    more    outstanding    with 

what  we  will  call  the  "serious"  members 

of  the  zoological  collection.  A  parrot, 


for  example,  will  be 
almost  natural  life 
size,    modeled    with 

strictest  attention  to  the  most  minor  details  and  the  plumage  dis- 
playing the  same  brilliance  and  subtle  nuances  which  are  so  beautiful 
With  these  tropical  birds.  Bright  reds,  soft 
shades  of   blue   and   green   are   all   applied 
on  a  mirror  plateau.  Courtesy  Ovingtons  and  blended  with  the  glass  form  in  a  man- 

ner which  contra- 
dicts any  assertion 
that  modern  artist- 
craftsmen  lack  the 
skill  known  to  by- 
gone generations.  In 
fact  this  particular 
parrot  was  standing 
on  a  hall  table  when 
we  saw  it  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  re- 
mark the  startlingly 
life-like  appearance 
and  the  attractive 
effect  which  was 
forthcoming  from 
the  vivid  coloring  of 
the  plumage. 

Naturally     the 
Venetian  glass  work- 
ers with   their  age- 
old  traditions  are 
producing    a    large 
number  of  these  glass 
figures  which  are  re- 
markably ornamen- 
tal. Their  work  also  displays  that  inherently  Latin  desire  for  brilliant 
colors,  an  influence  seen  in  the  glass  from  Murano  in  the  manner 
the  craftsman  decorates  his  animals  and  birds.  Often  his  combina- 
tion of  colors   is  some-  :St    what   at   variance  with    those  we 
find   in   Nature   but    he  m     none    the    less    achieves    that    at- 
tractive charm  which  has 
brought  his  figures  so 
much  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  New 
L  World.  More  of- 
ten   than    not 
he    will    quite 
ignore  the  nat- 
ural tones  and 
apply    those 
which  appeal  to  his  personal  taste  and  in  this  he  is  allowing 
himself  additional  freedom  when  he  treats  the  present-day 
quaint  conceptions  which  are  coming  from  the  Italian  fac- 
tories. A  massive  elephant  will  be  blown  from  clear  glass 
and  embellished  with  bright  blue  stripes  encircling  its  body 
while  the  great  ears  will  be  gilt  and  the  tiny  eyes  a  vivid 
red.  But  more  with  their  bird  subjects  than  with  any  other 
do  the  Venetian  glass  decorators  surpass  in  their  use  of 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


This  glass  elephant 
is  made  in  various 
attractive  colors. 
Courtesy  Ovington's 
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Four  Rural  Homes  of  Quiet  Loveliness 

The  Scottish  Cot,  the  Norman  Cottage,  the  English  Manor  House,  and  the  Tudor  Castle 
Are  here  Charmingly  Adapted  to  American  Country  Houses 


Bernhardt  E.  Miiller,  Architect 
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Above — A  quaint  cottage  inspired  by  its  Scottish 
prototype,  the  little  cot  of  Robert  Burns  at  Ayre, 
Scotland.  Its  design  and  feeling  are  faithful  to  the 
original   but   the    plan   of  the   interior   is   modern 


Beloiv- — This  adaptation  of  an  English  dwelling  is 
"L"  shaped  in  its  plan  and  reflects  the  Tudor  spirit 
in  its  soft  broivn  and  red-toned  materials,  its  clus- 
tered red  brick  chimney,  and  weathered  oak  timbers 
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Above — A  Norman  cottage  of  stone  with  tvetithered 
red  tile  roof.  Its  charm  lies  in  its  simplicity,  en- 
riched only  by  groups  of  painted  glass  windows, 
carved   door   lintel,   and   hand    uroughl-iron    detail 


Below — An  English  manor  house,  with  its  delightful 
variation  of  skillfully  combined  materials  and  many- 
gabled  roof  line,  is  enclosed  by  an  old-fashioned 
garden,    surrounded    by    an    irregular    stone    wall 
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Thomas  Chippendale,  Artist-Craftsman 

Examples  of  this  Famous  Designer's  Work  Loaned  by  Prominent  Collectors, 
Serve  to  Demonstrate  the  Remarkable  Skill  of  His  Adaptations 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Illustrations  courtesy  of  Frank  Partridge,  Inc. 

MANY  are  the  occasions  when  we 
scribes  would  pass  the  boundaries 
of  what  William  Gladstone  so  aptly 
described  as  succinctness  to  wander  at  will 
in  the  fields  of  prolixity.  This  thought  is 
fostered  by  the  exhibition  of  rare  pieces  of 
Chippendale  furniture,  which  was  recently 
held  by  Frank  Partridge,  Inc.;  for,  so  repre- 
sentative were  the  many  examples  loaned  by 
various  collectors  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wish  that  space  was  available  to  fully  de- 
scribe each  individual  piece. 

Whether  it  be  the  greater  magnificence  of 
such  as  the  elaborately  carved  pedestal  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  William  Bennett;  the 
set  of  ribbon-back  chairs  from  Betley  Hall, 
Crewe;  the  remarkable  commode,  showing 
the  more  definite  French  influence,  origin- 
ally made  for  the  Townshend  family  seat  at 
Rainham  and  loaned  to  the  present  exhibi- 
tion by  William  Randolph  Hearst;  or  the 
breakfront  bookcase  in  Chippendale's  archi- 
tectural style,  found  in  an  old  house  in 
Scotland,  these  as  well  as  the  many  other 
examples    are    worthy    individual    notice. 

Each  reveals  to  us  one  or  more  of  those 
several  influences  from  which  this  master 
drew  his  inspiration,  for  though  we  have 
long  since  come  to  think  of  Chippendale  as 
a  designer,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  rather 
a  remarkably  skilful  adapter  and  a  correla- 
tor of  features  that  had  appeared  long  before 
his  time.  This  adaptive  ingenuity  is  manifest 
with  all  the  furniture  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, but  so  unobtrusively  are  the  distinctive 
motifs  combined  that  the  average  layman 
would  fail  to  observe  Chippendale's  reach- 
ing back  into  the  past  for  those  forms  today 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  designer. 

Whether  constructional  or  decorative  the 
many  shapes  appearing  with  this  furniture 
reveal  Chippendale's  innate  sense  of  perfect 
balance  accompanied  by  a  refinement  of  out- 
line. One  outstanding  feature  observable 
from  any  collection  of  pieces  is  the  excep- 
tional number  of  variants  in  the  types  of  feet 
he  used.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  claw- 
and-ball  he  developed  from  the  similar  ter- 
minal introduced  to  England  by 
the  Dutch;  who  had  in  turn 
copied  it  from  the  Chinese  where 
it  is  symbolic  of  the  Dragon  Claw 
guarding  the  Sacred  Pearl.  A 
study  of  this  foot  as  it  appears 
with  Chippendale  furni- 
ture, however,  reveals 
that  versatility  expressed 
in  the  many  styles  to 
which  he  developed  the 
same  basic  shape. 

Among  the  examples, 
in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, illustrating  the 
singular  adaptiveness 
of  this  designer  is  the 
carved  mahogany  arm- 
chair at  one  time  in  the 
Committee  Rooms  of 
the  old  House  of  Lords. 
With  this  we  have 
rather  robust  cabriole 
legs  carved  on  the  knee 
with      somewhat      bold 


Below — Chippendale  mahogany  settee  with  bach 
of  interlaced  slats  carved  in  ribbon  design, 
acanthus  leaves  and  shells.  Seat  rail  decorated 
in  lattice  work  and  cabriole  front  legs  terminate 
in  lion  paiv  feet.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  de  U  olfe  Brixey 
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foliation  and  claw-and-ball  feel  of  the  well-defined 
knuckle  type.  In  other  words,  the  claw  is  quite  distinctly  in  the  accepted 
form  a  dragon  claw.  The  same  form  is  evident  with  the  front  feet  of  a 
pierced  and  interlaced  back  settee,  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  de 
Wolfe  Brixey,  but  with  this  the  claw  leans  more  toward  that  of  a  lion 
foot,  though  the  knuckle  effect  is  still  present.  Another  foot,  which 


though  reminiscent  of  the  claw-and-ball,  is 
yet  a^departure  from  it,  is  the  lion  paw  of  a 
pair  of  armchairs  from  the  collection  of  E.  J. 
Hesslein.  Here  the  ball  is  retained  but  the 
knuckles  are  replaced  by  a  paw  carved  to 
show  the  hair  of  the  animal's  foot,  the  lion 
motif  being  repeated  in  a  boldly  carved 
mask  on  the  shoulder  of  each  cabriole  leg. 
Chippendale's  employment  of  natural  shapes, 
borrowed"  •  from  earlier  periods,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  evidences  of  his  lack  of 
originality.  A  lack  we  may  well  forget  in  the 
splendid  manner  he  assembled  them.  As  we 
have  said,  he  introduced  them  so  subtly  that 
not  infrequently  they  are  overlooked;  yet 
they  are  features  every  student  of  his  work 
should  observe  and  become  familiar  with. 
Few  would  notice  the  eagle  heads  on  the 
carved  base  of  a  pole  screen  loaned  by  E.  J. 
Hesslein  because  the  curve  of  the  birds'  necks 
and  beaks  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
cabriole  shape  of  the  tripod  support.  Inci- 
dentally while  these  are  spoken  of  as  eagles 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  adopted 
from  the  Chinese  exotic  pheasant,  a  fact  sug- 
gested by  the  crests  of  the  heads. 

Similar  heads  are  introduced  as  the  upper 
terminals  of  the  S  scrolls  of  a  scalloped  top 
wine  table,  in  which,  too,  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  original  design  of  the  square  silver  trays 
of  the  early  Georgian  period.  This  use  of  bird 
figures  with  furniture  is  but  one  of  the  nu- 
merous decorations  of  Oriental  origin  that 
found  their  way  to  Europe  and  later  to 
America  and  have  remained  until  the  present 
time.  For  as  the  Dutch  styles  appeared  in 
England  during  the  late  17th  Century  and 
after,  so  did  they  eventually  in  what  was  then 
the  American  colonies,  having  been  brought 
here  direct  from  Holland  as  well  as  by  the 
English  families  of  that  time.  In  after  years 
when  the  designs  of  Chippendale  impressed 
themselves  upon  our  native  cabinet-makers, 
the  bird  ornament  was  among  the  motifs 
marking  the  work  of  the  American  craftsmen 
who  perpetuated  his  school  in  the  New 
World. 

Another,  but  rare,  form  adapted  by  Chip- 
pendale  was   the   dolphin   head, 
represented  in  this  exhibition  by 
the  armchairs  from  the  collection 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
originally  owned  by  the  late  Lord 
Leverhulme.     The     design     and 
carved  decoration  of  these 
chairs  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial   notice    for    several 
reasons.  The  backs  are 
quite  rectangular  with  a 
low    cresting    of    acan- 
thus   leaves,    the    frame 
at    the    sides    being   ex- 
ceptionally      narrow. 
The    terminals    of    the 
elbow     rests     take     the 
forms  of  grotesque  dol- 
phin   heads,    similar 
shapes   also   being   used 
as    feet    for    the    front 
legs    which    are    carved 
with    foliation,    a    deco- 
ration   likewise    applied 
to     the    shaped     apron 
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the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  one  example  of 
this  being  a  commode  loaned  by  Jules  S. 
Bache.  Although  only  45  inches  wide  the 
front  is  divided  by  four  pilasters  carved  with 
classic  foliage  and  each  surmounted  by  a 
cherub  head  in  full  relief,  two  similar  pilas- 
ters being  applied  at  either  end.  Chippendale 
designs  of  this  type  show  us  his  occasional 
tendency  to  massiveness,  though  never  are 
they  incongruous  owing  to  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  somewhat  heavy  pilasters. 
In  passing,  there  was  a  chair  from  this  same 
collection  of  the  desk  or  corner  type,  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  a  horseshoe  shape,  but 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  use  of  the  eagle 
head  roughly  carved  on  the  horizontal  sur- 
face of  the  arms. 

Other  decorative  details  borrowed  by 
Chippendale  from  the  Renaissance  school  of 
designers  are  apparent  in  the  broken  pedi- 
ment of  the  breakfront  bookcase  having  a 
carved  cornice  with  dentilled  molding  and 
a  narrow  frieze  carved  with  the  Greek 
key  fret.  All  of  these  motifs  are  familiar 
to  us  at   the  present   time   in   many  mod- 


the 


between    the    front    legs.    The 
however,  are  severely  plain 
and  terminate  in  a  stolid 
club     at     the     base. 

Two    chairs,    loaned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard  de  Wolfe   Brixey, 
are     remarkable     for 
reason    that    they    display 
what  would  seem  to  be  the 
use  of  the  undulating  curves 
of  two  serpents  to  form  the 
frame  and  U'lis.  The  carved 
surface    decoration    would 
probably    be    described    as 
fish  scales,  but,  in  view  of 
the  cobra  head  shape  of  the 
terminal  feet,  it  is  possible 
to    assume    that    Chippendale    had    the 
skin    of    a    serpent    in    view    when    he 
applied     this     scaling.     Particularly     as 
the  individual  scales  are  comparatively 
small  and  executed  with  an  extraordin- 
ary   skill — with    a    pleasing    symmetry. 

Somehow  one  unconsciously  dwells  on 
Chippendale  chairs;  for  not  only  was  he 
SO  noted  for  his  chair  designs,  but  each 
different  type  serves  so  well  to  illustrate 
the  more  salient  features  helpful  in  iden- 
tifying the  work  of  his  school.  Not  that 
his  larger  furniture  is  less  typical 
even  though  his  commodes,  cabinets, 
desks  and  other  rectangular  pieces  do 
always  display  the  same  number  of 
fluences. 

With  such  furniture,  there  is  frequently  a 
patently  architectonic  manner  borrowed  from 


not 

ill- 


Commode  shotting  the  influence  of  Inigo  Jones 
designs  in  the  architectural  pilasters  with  carved 
cherub  heads  and  acanthus  leaves.  Front  has 
a  kneehole  center.  Loaned  bv  Jules  S.  Bache 


front 

by  fluted  pilasters  carved  with  floral 

designs.  Frieze  carved  with  garlands 

and  scroll  work.  From  the  collection 

of  the  Marquis  Townshend 


ern  buildings  inspired  by  the  ancient 
classic  architecture.  Certain  of  the  Renais- 
sance motifs  as  interpreted  by  Chippendale, 
however,  disclose  his  desire  for  intricacy 
especially  in  some  of  his  adaptations  of  the 
Greek  fret. 

Of  his  dependence  upon  the  work  of  his 
French  contemporaries  we  need  no  greater 
proof  than  the  commode,  mentioned  previ- 
ously as  having  been  made  (about 
1755)  for  the  Townshend  family.  All 
the  graceful  curvations  achieved  by 
carved  scrolls  and  all  that  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Louis  styles  appear  with 
this  important  example  of  Chippen- 
dale's work,  if  perhaps  the  Gallic 
exuberance  is  somewhat  restrained  by 
the  Englishman.  The  same  French  in- 
fluence is  perpetuated  in  the  ribbon 
back  chairs  with  which,  too,  the  C 
scrolls  are  introduced  both  in  the 
back  and  in  the  beautifully  carved  or- 
namentation of  the  apron  of  the  seat. 
We  come  now  to  another  phase  of 


Chippendale  arm  chair 
of  mahogany,  carved  in 
rococo  style  with  scroll- 
work entwined  with  fo- 
liage. Entirely  upholster- 
ed   in    Fulham    tapestry 


this  artist-craftsman's  designs  and  insofar  as 
we  are  concerned  here,  the 
final    one.   Not   that   this 
article    has    attempted 
-A      finality  with   any  one 
^      phase  of  his  work,  as 
represented  by  the  ex- 
amples    under     discussion. 
That  would  necessitate  re- 
course to  that  prolixity  not 
permissible  in  a  magazine 
article. 

But    we    cannot    conclude 
without  touching  briefly  up- 
on  what    Chippendale   de- 
scribed as  his  furniture  in 
the    Chinese    and     Gothic 
taste.  There  is  frequently  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  Gothic  in- 
fluence in  his  designs,  these  often  being 
combined  with  the  carved  fretwork  orna- 
ments and  therefore  regarded  as  Oriental. 
Illuminative  of  this  is  a  small  hanging 
cabinet  with  two  doors  decorated  with 
the  most  intricate  fretwork.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  in  the  quatrefoils  and 
similar  geometrical  fretted  shapes  that 
though  there  is  an  admitted  Oriental  in- 
fluence Chippendale  also  drew  upon  the 
Middle  Ages  for  his  shapes. 
The  same  Gothic  styles  can  be  found 
with  some  of  the  latticework  applied  to 
the  legs  of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  while 
the  unsurpassed  skill  with  which  he  interlaced 
various  rectangles  is  nowhere  demonstrated 
more  clearly  than  with  the  pair  of  tall  candle- 
stands  with  hexagonal  tops  and  tripod  sup- 
ports loaned  by  L.  A.  Cohn.  In  fact  there 
(Continued  on  page  104) 

Chippendale  mahogany  writing  table  with  fold- 
ing top  supported  by  carved  lion  heads.  The 
frieze,  the  loner  parts  of  the  draners  and  the 
base  are  carved  in  a  fine  design  with  the  Gre- 
cian key  pattern  and  rosettes 
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Gateway  of  drive  into  parking  court  of  the  lliorne  home,  showing  front  facade  of  the  beautiful  brick  building  with  limestone  trim 

Distinguished  Home  Shows  Mastery  of  Building  Materials 

This  Estate  of  Landon  K.  Thome  Combines  Fine  Architecture  with  Good 

Planting,  Making  a  Richly  Harmonious  Picture  on  the 

Shores  of  the  Great  South  Bay 


DISTINGUISHED  architecture,  dis- 
played in  a  setting  of  artistic  plant- 
ing and  mirrored  in  water — is  this 
not  a  good  way  to  create  a  charming  country 
home?  And,  in  a  flat  country  like  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  could  a  better  scheme 
be  found  to  overcome  the  flatness  of  the  site 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  insipid? 

Bay  Shore,  where  this  country  residence 
is  built,  is  not  located  directly  on  the  ocean, 
but  on  the  shallow  Great  South  Bay,  whose 
shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  are  inter- 
spersed on  the  land  side  with  marshy  ground, 
drained  by  meandering  tidal  streams.  The 


By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 

ground  is  easily  filled  in  and  the  streams 
are  sometimes  made  into  tiny,  winding  canals. 
Such  was  the  situation  in  this  case:  a  stream 
made  in  from  the  Great  South  Bay,  opening 
out  at  one  spot  into  a  bit  of  a  lake.  The 
stream  was  changed  into  a  tiny  canal  for 
small  boats  and  the  lakelet  was  modified  by 
the  art  of  the  landscape  architect  into  a 
spot  of  placid  beauty.  This  is  the  water 
that  one  sees  in  the  foreground  of  the  garden 
on  the  east  front  of  the  house.  On  the  canal, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  is  a 

East  end  of  the  house,  showing  low  planting  of 
shrubs  at  the  edge  of  a  small  lake 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  GOTTSCHO 


small  frame  "casino,"  designed  in  the  style 
of  the  earliest  Long  Island  cottages,  that 
serves  as  a  boat  house,  and  also  as  lodgings 
for  the  sons  of  the  family.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  water  element  in  the  estate  is  further 
enhanced  by  several  tiny  fresh  water  trout 
ponds.  Altogether,  the  setting  forms  a  beauti- 
ful environment  for  a  country  house. 

But  this  beauty  is  chiefly  man-created. 
All  the  lovely  planting  that  one  sees  in  the 
illustrations  is  new — all  except  a  pair  of  huge 
cherry  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house. 
The  house  was  placed  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  these  two  magnificent  specimens,  and  a 
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third  one  was  added  on  the  court  side,  in 
symmetry  with  the  one  already  there.  These 
trees  show  to  fine  advantage  against  the 
building,  where  they  break — but  not  too 
abruptly — the  long,  plain  horizontal  slope 
of  the  roof.  Around  this  nucleus  was  grouped 
the  remainder  of  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

The  house  itself  is  long  and  low,  built 
rather  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  result 
that  the  vertical  element  in  the  design  is 
furnished  chiefly  by  the  tall  trees  on  the 
entrance  front.  On  the  garden  front  the  gables 
stand  out  in  a  taller  effect.  The  house  is 
built  around  an  entrance  court,  which  is 
large  enough  for  parkin?  automobiles,  and 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  low  brick 
wall.  This  entrance  court  is  symmetrical  in 
shape,  with  the 
corners  cut  off  ob- 
liquely as  will  be 
seen  in  the  plan. 
and  provides  a 
slight  touch  of  for- 
mality in  what  is 
otherwise  an  in- 
formal and  home- 
like effect.  The 
approach  to  the 
house  is  alon?  a 
winding  road, 
through  the  estate 
from  the  Montauk 
Highway,  entering 
the  court  on  the 
long  side,  opposite 
the  main  entrance 
door.  At  the  right 
of   the  court    i-   a 

<  lose-up  view  of 
garden  wing;  fine 
contrast  <>f  vertical 
tree,  chimney  and 
baj  window  with 
horizontal  muss  of 
house 


small,  single  garage  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  owner.  A  much  larger  garage  is  located 
further  away  from  the  house. 

The  idea  of  this  small  personal  garage 
is  an  interesting  one — a  departure  which  has 
very  recently  come  into  favor  in  estates 
around  New  York.  It  is  a  great  convenience 
for  an  owner  to  have  accessible  a  car  which 
he  or  his  wife  can  take  out  and  drive  them- 
selves at  any  moment,  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  summoning  a  chauffeur.  In  this 
case,  the  small  garage  is  attached  to  the 
house  by  a  brick  arcade.  It  is  a  low,  pic- 
turesque building,  built,  like  the  house,  of 
brick  walls  and  slate  roof,  and  has  an  at- 

Corner  of  house  on  garden  front,  shouing  tall  fine 

chimney  and  hay  window.  Effective  planting  about 

lotv  nail  and  granite  steps 


tractive  outside  stairway  that  leads  down 
to  the  ground  from  the  second  story.  It 
groups  effectively  with  the  house  much  as 
if  it  were  a  gatehouse. 

The  service  wing  of  the  house  joins  the 
main  portion  at  an  angle  and  forms  thus 
one  of  the  oblique  corners  of  the  entrance 
court.  From  the  main  part  of  the  house,  a 
wing  projects,  opposite  the  entrance  door, 
and  out  into  the  garden,  south,  with  view 
over  the  Great  South  Bay.  The  ground  floor 
of  this  wing  is  a  large,  long  living  room, 
having  sunlight  on  three  sides,  and  a  tall 
bay-window  at  the  end  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bay  view;  and  the  owner's  suite 
occupies  the  second  floor  above.  It  is  evident 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  house  to  the 
site  and  to  exposure  is  admirable  and  shows 

considerable  imag- 
ination. 

What  makes  the 
exterior  so  pleas- 
ing? Is  it  the  sim- 
ple, homelike  air, 
the  complete,  fin- 
ished, unified  ap- 
pearance, or  is  it 
the  good  taste,  or 
the  fine,  dignified 
proportions,  or  the 
strong  individual 
character?  All  of 
these  qualities 
combine  in  the  ef- 
fect, and  one  can- 
not readily  say 
which  one  is  domi- 
nant. At  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing 
banal   about  it, 

The  doorway  is  of 
rustic  buff  lime- 
stone, rich  and 
antique  in  appear- 
ance 
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Floiver   garden    on    the   South    front   of   the 

Thome   estate,   with  green  sward  paths  and 

fine  herbaceous  borders 

which  is  the  fault  of  too  many  country 
houses — that  is,  when  they  do  not  par- 
take of  the  other  extreme,  and  are  ex- 
aggerated, out  of  tune  with  the  site,  or 
even  somewhat  vulgar. 

In  art  the  means  are  often  as  inter- 
esting as  the  end  result.  What  pleases 
us  in  this  Long  Island  house  is  the  fine 
mastery  of  building  materials — at  once 
artistic  and  straightforward.  In  fact,  the 
two  qualities  are  intimately  related,  but 
that  truth  is  but  rarely  understood.  In 
the  hands  of  an  architect  who  is  really 
an  artist,  the  colors,  the  light  and  shade, 
and  the  textures  of  the  many  building 
materials  at  his  command  are  his  palette, 
with  which  he  paints  the  finished  land- 
scape painting  which  is  the  house  created 
on  his  drawings.  In  the  drawings  and 
sketches  the  house  can  only  be  faintly 
seen  in  outline.  It  can  be  painted  only 
outdoors.  There  the  archi- 
tect brushes  in,  like  a 
painter,  the  broad  masses 
of  color — the  walls  and 
roofs  —  in  large  bold 
strokes,  and  on  that  foun 
dation  he  adds  carefully  and 
patiently,  the  finishing  touches 
of  wood  and  metal  trim 
of  doors  and  windows  and 
chimneys.  But  even  then  he  ( 
has  not  completed  the 
picture.  He  must  call  in 
the  landscape  architect 
to  help  him  introduce 
the  cool  greens  of 
trees  and  shrubs, 
with  their  grayish 
or  russet  trunks 
and  branches  and 
the  lighter  ac- 
cents and  high 
lights  of  flowers 
— to       introduce 

The  house  is  ap- 
proached through 
a  long,  shady  ave- 
nue of  slender 
birch  trees  with 
turf  border  and 
loiv  planting  with 
flowering  shrubs 
on  either  side 


i"     House  and  garden  plan  of  the  Thome  estate  with  enclosed  court  in 
the  front,  arranged  for  charming  effect  without  sacrificing  convenience 


these    into    the    cooler    and 
warmer  tones  of  the  build- 
ings— the  browns  and  blues 
and    oranges    and   pinks    and 
yellows  and  grays — so  as  to 
bind  them  harmoniously,  with  the 
prevailing  greens  of  foliage.  Only 
with  this  collaboration  can  the  pic- 
ture be  made  complete. 

This   process   of   painting   out- 
doors  an   outdoor  landscape  pic- 
ture, of  house  and  grounds,  is  done, 
technically,  of  course,  with  speci- 
fications and  by  means  of  the 
superintendence    of    construc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect while  "at  the  job."  In  this 
house,  the  brick  used  was  a 
selected    New    Jersey   clinker 
brick,  having  a  good  range 
of    rich    blues,    reds    and 
oranges  with  a  rusty  stain.  These  tones 
give  life  and  lightness  of  color  to  the  walls, 
and  they  are  brought  out  by  laying  the  brick 
generally  in   Flemish  band,  so  that  the  dark 
clinkers  show  effectively  in  contrast  to  them. 
The  brick  band  is  varied  only  in  details 
of  chimneys  and  in  certain  panels  under 
the  bay  windows.  The  brick  is  laid  in 
gray-buff  cement  to  match  the  limestone 
trimmings,    and   with    raked-out    joints 
about  Yi"  thick.  The  limestone  is  used 
sparingly  but  effectively  as  a  relief  to 
the  broad  expanse  of  brick.  It  occurs  in 
the  entrance  doorway,  in  the  big  win- 
dows at  each  side,  in  the  tops  of  the  gate- 
posts at  the  entrance  of  the  driveway 
into  the  forecourts,  and  in  the  tall  bay- 
window  of  the  living  room  in  the  garden. 
The  stone  has  an  old,  somewhat  dis- 
colored appearance,  with  "rustic"  finish, 
and  is  banded  irregularly  with  the  brick. 
The  owl,  seen  in  the  circular  niche  over 
the  entrance  door,  is  a  family  heraldic 
emblem.    Other    stone    details    are    the 
granite  curbing  of  the  entrance  terrace, 
which  is  light  colored,  in  harmony  with 
the  limestone;  and  the  stone  flag  pave- 
ments of  the  terraces. 

The  wood  trim  of  the  exterior  is  oak, 
stained  a  soft  gray-brown.  The  roof  slate 
is    a    rough-split    slate,    blackish-gray, 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Antique  Stairways  With  Wrought  Iron  Balustrades 

These  Are  To  Be  Found  in  Famous  Paris  Homes  of  the  Seventeenth 

and  Eighteenth  Centuries 


the  Collection   of   Berenice  Abbott 


Ahi>re  I  magnificent  stairway 
in  the  lintel  da  Marquis  de  La- 
grange, RlIC  de  Unique.  The  en- 
trance  hull  showing  the  stairway 
i\  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  it< 
great  arches,  paneled  nulls  and 
classic  sculpture  set  buck  into  the 

shadowy  recesses  of  mill  niche-; 


Below  /I  rought  iron  stairway 
of  simple,  graceful  design  from 
the  Hotel  Lavaliere,  in  the  Rue 

St.  Jacques.  The  nulls  in  this  old 
hotel  are  eery  beautifully  paneled, 
with  alcoves  for  sculpture  and 
fine  marble  floors  laid  in  large 
blocks      of      contrasting      tones 


I  hove — A  close-up  of  this  stair- 
nay  in  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
Dodun  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  shows 
finely  modeled  niche  with  carved 
decoration  and  an  old  stone  floor 
that  would  indicate  centuries  of 
use.  Note  the  magnificent  curves 
of   the    architectural    lines    here 


Belotv — Th is  architecturally 
beautiful  entrance,  with  its  old, 
wrought  iron  stair  rails,  was  built 
by  Mansart  in  the  17th  Century. 
It  is  in  the  Hotel  D'Aubray  in 
the  Rue  Charles  V.  Some  fine 
bits  of  old  French  furniture  still 
rest  on  the  elaborate  marble  floors 


1 


Note — These 
photographs, 
apart  from 
theirintrinsic 
beauty,  are  of 
increasingly 
great  interest 
because  a 
number  of 
these  famous 
"hotels"  are 
being  torn 
down  to  make 
way  for  new 
stores  and 
apartment 
houses 
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Marqueterie  Furniture  in  Decoration 

Inlaid  Decorative  Designs  in  Tones  Contrasting  with  the  Backgrounds 
Achieve  Colorful  Panels  Copied  from  Early  Models 


THOSE  beautiful  effects  achieved  by 
the  painter  with  his  brush  and  by  the 
weaver  through  the  medium  of  fabrics 
symbolize  man's  inherent  insistence  for  color 
in  his  immediate  surroundings.  From  these 
decorative  wall  hangings,  for  both  pictures 
and  tapestries  were  intended  to  alleviate  the 
bareness  of  the  walls,  the  woodworking  crafts 
derived  the  idea  of  adding  some  lighter  orna- 
mentation to  the  more  sombre  surfaces  of 
different  articles  of  furniture.  From  this 
method  of  decorating  wood  we  have  obtained 
that  attractive  form  known  as  marqueterie 
which,  though  generally  associated  with  the 
English  furniture  of  the  late  17th  Century, 
really  dates  back  to  early  Roman  times. 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  written  in  the 
1st  Century  A.  D.  says  "the  horns  of  animals 
.  .  .  stained  of  different  colours  and  their 
teeth  cut  into  sections  in  order  to  decorate 
wood." 

Consequently  the  modern  replicas  of  earlier 
furniture,  embellished  with  marqueterie, 
copied  from  earlier  models  are  but  con- 
tinuing a  tradition  of  twenty  centuries 
ago.  And  one  which  throughout  the  ages 
demonstrates  the  desire  of  us  humans  for 
bright  colors,  a  trait  no  less  in  evidence 
today  than  when  our  race  had  not  reached 
the  highly  cultured  state  of  the  present 
age.  This  reveals  itself  in  our  modern  in- 
teriors in  the  use  of  various  ornaments, 
patterned  fabrics,  the  placing  of  wall  mir- 
rors and  arrangement  of  lighting  to  break 
up  large  expanses  of  wall;  a  principle  re- 
peated in  marqueterie  furniture  by  the 
inlaying  of  different  colored  woods  in  a 
dark    background    to    relieve   the    larger 


By  CHARLES  STUART 

areas  such  as  door  panels,  and  the  fronts 
of  cabinets,  chests  and  secretaries. 

It  is  actually  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the 
cabinet-maker's  craft  justifying  its  being  in- 
cluded in  the  more  esoteric  category  of  art  as 
so  often,  mistakenly  distinguished  from  craft. 
For  there  are  still  many  well  versed  students 
who  insist  that  Art  can  only  denote  the  more 
restricted  accomplishments,  painting,  music, 
sculpture  and  the  like.   But  as  the  wood- 


worker has,  perforce,  to  be  endowed  with  an 
artistic  bent  to  produce  the  pictures  in  wood 
and  the  carver  needs  equally  as  much  skill  as 
a  sculptor,  for  example,  the  wider  acceptance 
at  the  present  time  is  expressed  in  the  term 
"artist-craftsman." 

In  this  article,  the  intention  is  to  restrict 
our  attention  to  that  phase  of  marqueterie 
and  inlaid  decoration  as  interpreted  by  pres- 
ent day  artjst-craftsmen  from  the  designs  of 
such  pieces  preserved  from  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  Century.  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
preference  to  English  styles  these  will  be, 
more  or  less,  further  confined  to  those  of 
the  William  &  Mary  and  those  later 
periods  during  which  various  forms  of  in- 
laid designs  were  popular  with  furniture. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  any  of  the 
English  marqueterie  designs  are  indige- 
nous to  that  country,  because  when  those 
of  any  one  period  are  studied  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  inspiration  derived 
from  Continental  countries. 

Such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  in- 
laid patterns  which  are  reproduced,  today, 
from  those  found  with  examples  of  furni- 
ture made  in  the  late  17th  Century.  It  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  arabesque  and  similar  in- 
tricate conceptions  which  in  the  beginning 
came  from  Spain.  England,  of  course,  ob- 
tained the  art  of  marqueterie  ornamenta- 
tion from  the  Dutch  when  William  of 
Orange  came  to  the  British  throne;  but 
the  Dutch  had  previously  learned  much 

Bombe-shaped  commode  treated  uith  mar- 
queterie in  various  colors  to  form  the  floral 
design.  Courtesy  Shaw  Furniture  Co 
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from  the  Spaniards  during  the  period  when 
the  Netherlands  were  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire. 

Arabesques  of  this  type  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  seaweed  pattern,  which  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  resemble,  but  there  is  none 
the  less  z  clearly  outlined  motif  with  each  of 
them.  Xor  are  they  ever  applied  to  panels  in 
a  stiff  rectangular  shape,  the  arabesque  design 
being  enclosed  in  a  graceful  quatrefoil,  elon- 
gated oval  or  other  shape  in  keeping  with  the 
curves  of  the  piece  of  furniture  and  propor- 
tionate with  the  door  panel  or  drawer  front 
to  which  it  is  applied.  As  a  rule,  with  table 
tops  and  the  fall  fronts  of  bureaux  or.  as  we 
call  them,  escritoires,  the  corners  of  the  rec- 
tangular shape  of  the  panel  itself  are  inlaid 
with  marqueterie  in  a  small  fan  shape  or 
following  the  angles. 

The  decorative  value  of  this  type  of  furni- 
ture in  any  room  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Not  only  is  the  William  and  Mary  style  of 

Fnll-jront  cabinet  desk,  veneered  and  inset  with 
classic  medallions.Courtesy  Robert  Tl.   I  ruin  Co. 


furniture  of  pleasing  lines,  it 
also  expresses  that  comfortable 
and  slightly  robust  treatment  which  we  nat- 
urally connect  with  the  homes  of  the  Dutch 
burghers.  Possibly  it  gains  much  of  its  attrac- 
tiveness from  the  contrasting  tones  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  several  shades  of 
wood,  but  in  any  event,  a  room  furnished 
with  suitable  pieces  carefully  and  faithfully 
copied  from  original  models,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  producing  that  atmosphere 
of  inviting  comfort  that  we  seek  to  attain  in 
our  homes;  it  is  this  effort  to  produce  what 
might  be  termed  "homey"  (or  ''homely"  as 
the  English  express  it  in  contradistinction  to 
our  acceptance  of  the  latter  word)  rooms, 
that  has  led  us  to  the  English  furniture  of 
the  late  17th  and  18th  Centuries  and  which 
has  given  so  important  an  impetus  to  our 
modern   American   cabinet-makers. 

To  examine  only  a  few  of  the  pieces  made 
by  these  men  is  to  find  ample  support  of  our 
contention  that  the  marqueterie  designs  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  pictures  in  wood.  The 
William  and  Mary  furniture  in  the  first  place 
was,  generally  speaking,  of  walnut,  mahog- 
any then  being  unknown,  though  oak  was  still 


used.  No  wood  ever  offered  more  nat- 
ural beauty  than  walnut  and  when 
several  types  of  it  are  employed  on 
the  same  surface  the  result  is  espe- 
cially beautiful.  A  table  top,  for  in- 
stance, will  consist  of  as  many  as 
three  or  four  forms  of  walnut  grain. 
The  center  panel  will  be  burl,  that 
fascinating  undefined  figure  rather 
like  a  mass  of  tousled  wool  with  black 
specks  showing  throughout  the  burls; 
this  panel  will  be  framed  with  crotch 
in  a  wide  band  around  the  edge  and 
inset  in  the  center  and  at  the  corners 
will  be  a  much  darker  shade  of  wal- 
nut. 

Thus  far  we  have  a  beautiful  sur- 
face in  itself,  but  the  craftsman  fur- 
ther beautifies  it  by  the  marqueterie 
in  the  form  of  arabesques  of  sycamore 
or  other  light  colored  wood.  Not  that 
he,  by  any  means,  restricts  himself 
to  these  more  formal  decorations; 
much  of  the  present  day  marqueterie 
takes  the  broader  styles  achieved 
from  the  really  magnificent  floral  de- 
signs. These  call  for  the  use  of  vari- 
colored woods  and  infinite  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  numerous  tiny 
pieces  which  together  form  the  pic- 
ture. We  have  in  mind  a  commode, 
such  as  one  would  use  in  a  hall  with 
a  chair  on  either  end.  It  was  our 
privilege  to  see  this  piece  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  decorated  and  later  to  see  it 
finished.  So  representative  was  it  of  what 
a  real  artist-craftsman  can  still  give  to  us 
that  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In   shape   it   was   what   the   French   call 
bombc;    that    is    the   front   and   sides   took 
an  ogee  or  pleasantly  bulbous  shaped  curve. 
It  was  raised  on  six  quaintly  scrolled  legs 
joined   by  a   finely   molded   understretcher. 
But    its   charm    lay    in    the    inlaid    flowers 
and   leaves   of   the   panels.   The  long   front 
panel  was  centered  by  a  vase  from  which 
tendrils     with     leaves     and 
various    blossoms    in    differ- 
ent   colors    arranged    them- 
selves   symmetrically    on 
either  side.  There  was  not  a 
suggestion    of    hit    or    miss 
with     the    outlines    of    the 
flowers,    be    they    large    or 
small.   Each  one  was  faith- 
fully  depicted,   even   to   the 
small  serrations  of  the  petals 
and      the      position      which 
a   fully   opened   bud   would 
take  naturally.  We  are  not 
inferring  that  Nature  permits 
tulips,   roses  and   daisies   to 
grow  on  the  same  stem,  but 
we  can  pardon  the  marque- 
terie artist  this  slight  viola- 
tion of  fact  in  view  of  his 
desire  to  produce  a  colorful 
design.  Similar  floral  motifs 
were  applied  to  the  smaller 
panels  of  this  commode,  but 
here  the  blossoms  were  placed 
as  a  plant  growing  from  a  vase. 

We  have  dealt  at  some 
length  upon  the  earlier  mar- 
queterie patterns,  which  con- 
tinued through  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  when  both  the 
seaweed  and  the  floral  panels 
were  repeated  with  domestic 
furniture.  There  are,  among 

Secretary-bureau  with  marque- 
terie arabesque,  William  and 
Mary  style,  lighter  wood  inlaid 
in   walnut.  Courtesy  Bristol  Co. 


William  and  Mary  walnut  cabinet  with  seaiveed  marque- 
terie panels  and  supported  on  the  contemporary  spiral  legs 
with  flat  stretcher.  Courtesy  Harden  Co. 

the  furniture  now  inspired  by  models  of  the 
early  English  18th  Century,  many  pieces 
which  are  especially  suitable  to  bedrooms. 
This  because  aesthetically  decorated  bedroom 
furniture  is  desirable  for  the  atmosphere  of 
brightness  it  confers  on  a  sleeping  apartment; 
to  no  room  is  this  more  essential  than  to  that 
in  which  we  commence  another  day.  Light 
and  refined  color  effects  in  a  bedroom  are 
quite  helpful  in  producing  that  "glad  to  be 
alive"  spirit  and  consequently  to  eliminate 
that  "oh  why  do  I  have  to  get  up?"  feeling. 
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Surely  a  bed  with  panels  inlaid  with 
colorful  flowers  and  a  chest  of  drawers 
similarly  decorated  is  conducive  to 
this  spirit  of  well-being.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  this  form  of  lighten- 
ing the  more  sombre  furniture  should  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  being  bizarre,  but 
if  judgment  is  exercised,  it  may  become 
an  attractive  medium  for  introducing 
color  of  an  unusually  attractive  charac- 
ter. Perhaps  the  center  of  the  drawer 
fronts  may  display  a  refined  panel  of 
blossoms,  small  but  bright;  or  a  chair 
back  may  be  made  the  more  attractive 
by  the  introduction  of  one  single  flower; 
thus  as  the  sleepy  eye  turns  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another  it  is  met  by 
that  song  which  emanates  in  all  its 
beauty  from  the  flowers  of  Nature  and 
is  present,  if  somewhat  subdued,  in  the 
carefully  inlaid  pictures  of  the  wood. 
When  the  cabinet-maker  of  our  time  seeks 
marqueterie  designs  with  post-Queen  Anne 
furniture  he  has  perforce  to  pass  over  the 
Chippendale  period  to  that  which  we  know 
as  the  Neo-Classic.  For  while  the  decorative 
patterns  of  the  late  18th 
Century  are  more  often 
referred  to  as  "inlay", 
they  are  merely  repeat- 
ing the  earlier  principles, 
if  with  more  delicate 
motifs.  Not  that  the 
forming  of  ornamental 
designs  by  means  of 
lighter  colored  wood  in- 
set in  a  darker  ground, 
was  entirely  discarded 
during  the  Chippendale 
period,  though  there  is 
little  evidence  that  this 
famous  cabinet-maker 
employed  it. 

Consequently  the  il- 
lustrations that  accom- 
pany this,  other  than 
those  of  the  William  and 
Mary  and  early  18th 
Century  styles,  will  be 
representative  of  those 
of  Robert  &  James 
Adam  and  their  contem- 
porary school  of  de- 
signers, as  interpreted 
by  our  modern  crafts- 
men. Gone  are  thecurva- 
tions  which  predominate 
with  English  18th  Cen- 
tury furniture  until  the 
passing  of  the  Chippen- 
dale vogue.  In  their 
place  we  find  the 
straighter  line  and  a 
more  pronounced  rect- 
angularly in  the  car- 
cases, while  the  graceful 
cabriole  leg  has  given 
place  to  the  square  and 
turned  taper  support. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  more 
broadly  executed  mar- 
queterie patterns  of  the  former  Dutch  type 
for  these  are  superseded  by  the  dainty  floral 
fs,  festoons,  sprays  which  with  the  beau- 
tiful figures  mark  the  Classic  forms  intro- 
duced by  the  brothers  Adam  and  but  often 
displaying,  to  us,  a  more  acceptable  treat- 
ment in  the  modified  designs  of  the  Hepple- 
white  Sheraton  styles. 

In  point  of  fact  the  renascence  of  mar- 
ine may  be  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  George  Hepplewhite.  It  was  he  and 
his  fellows  of  lesser  importance  who  adopted 
the  freer  employment  of  decorative  woods 


lu    mounted    com- 
marqueterie     de- 
Hun  sate  & 


such  as  kingwood,  maple,  amboyna,  tulip  and 
others  permitting  the  craftsmen  to  achieve 
variegation  by  applying  these  to  his  work. 
The  delicacy  with  which  the  designs  were 
executed  is  evident  in  the  replicas  made  to- 
day. On  a  background  of  selected  veneer, 


Sideboard   with   crotch   walnut    inlaid   with    mar- 
queterie   arabesques.    Courtesy    Cooper-Williams 

which  itself  is  so  laid  as  to  afford  the  acme 
of  beauty,  small  panels  are  treated  with 
classic  urns  or  figures  with  garlands  and  other 
floral  motifs.  Fronts  of  commodes  are  paneled 
with  light  woods  and  the  marqueterie  designs 
arranged  around  a  large  painted  medallion. 
Other  larger  panels  of  commodes  fitted 
with  hinged  doors  are  often  decorated  by  an 
oval  medallion  containing  a  classical  figure 
in  graceful  drapery  in  white,  inset  in  a  black 
background  and  suspended  from  a  bow-knot 


mode  decorated  ivth  sub-  and  swags  which  are  also  achieved  by 
sisns.  Courtesy  Schmies,      iniay;ng.   Sometimes   the   inlaid   orna- 

Kotzian  \  ,         ,      .  ,  ... 

ment  may  be  dark  wood  on  a  light 
ground  or  light  wood  on  a  dark  ground, 
the  two  methods  frequently  appearing 
with  the  same  piece.  This  is  so  with 
all  furniture  of  this  type  taken  from 
the  designs  of  Hepplewhite  or  of  Shera- 
ton, for  while  the  former  practised 
what  he  designed,  in  other  words  was 
an  active  craftsman,  Sheraton  was 
content  to  "evolve"  from  the  experi- 
ments of  others,  so  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent his  designs  closely  resemble  those 
of  Hepplewhite. 

In  the  matter  of  color  and  tone,  the 
present-day  inlay  is  equally  as  effective 
as  that  of  by-gone  times,  the  intensity 
of  the.  marqueterie  decorations  being 
lessened  or  increased  in  keeping  with 
the  piece  of  furniture  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Then  again  many  of  us  prefer  that  the 
pattern  of  the  lighter  colored  woods  should 
not  be  too  outstanding,  for  fear  the  marque- 
terie piece  should  dominate  a  room.  This  is 
one  of  the  several  points  recognized  by  the 
craftsman  who  sees  to  it 
that  there  is  a  softness 
to   the    finished    surface 
which  frequently  attains 
a  charming  elusiveness. 
The  pattern  is  there  and 
then  it  avoids  you  and 
this  with  certain  articles 
placed  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion   in    a    room    is    an 
additional  charm.  Many 
of  the  commodes  treated 
with     marqueterie     are 
copied  from  the  French 
Louis  periods.   Some  of 
them    have    the    marble 
tops  contemporary  with 
that  style  and  also  they 
are  mounted  with  beau- 
tifully modelled  ormolu 
in    the    form    of    leaves 
applied   to   the   feet    or 
classic  subjects  to  other 
parts.  Others  which  are 
reminiscent   of   the   fine 
lines    of    Chippendale's 
commodes     but     which 
are    basically    those    of 
France,   have  a  shaped 
front  and  top,   the   top 
being  carved  with  null- 
ing, very  like  the  gad- 
roon    edge   of    Georgian 
silver.  The  marqueterie 
pattern    is    more    often 
than  not  in  the  form  of 
a  conventional  scrolling 
with  cartouches,  inspired 
by  the  Rococo  style.  See 
illustration   at   the   left. 
Possibly  the  conspicuous 
feature  with  all  the  mar- 
queterie or  inlaid  furni- 
ture of  the  present  time 
is  the  obvious  care  exer- 
cised by  the  craftsman,  or  whoever  is  respon- 
sible for  the  material,  in  the  selection  of  wood 
to  afford  the  utmost  contrasting  beauty  of  col- 
or to  the  lighter  woods  composing  the  actual 
decorative  motif.  There  would  here  seem  a 
desire  to  excel  the  originals  and  the  modern 
methods  of  obtaining  finely  figured  veneers 
are  in  advance  of  those  of  a  century  ago. 
Therefore  there  is  really  no  reason  why  pres- 
ent-day "marqueterists"  should  not  actually 
excel  the  old  craftsmen.  An  appropriate  piece 
of  marqueterie  furniture  brings  into  a  room  a 
touch  of  sunshine  albeit  of  man's  production. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passiiig  Show  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 


By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


''THE  GAME  OF  LOVE  AND  DEATH." 

I  LATELY  deplored  the  disappear- 
ance of  abstract  Beauty  from  our 
stage — that  intangible  idea  that 
should  bathe  every  work  of  art  as  the 
sun  bathes  the  tropics.  Rarely  comest 
thou,  Spirit  of  Beauty: — either  sensuous 


and  transpierces  every 
scene,  every  movement 
and  word  of  the  actors 
and  actresses,  and  at  last 
culminates  in  the  sublime. 
No  epoch  in  human  his- 
tory has  juxtaposed  so 
sharply  the  beast  and  the 
angel — the  sewage  and  the 
sublimity — in  the  soul  of 
man  as  the  French  Revo- 


Above — Evelyn     Laye,    in    "Bitter 
Sweet",  at  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre 

or  intellectual.  How  could 
Beauty  persist  in  such  a  theat- 
rical Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
of  cheap  cynicism,  flat  and  un- 
literary  bawdiness  and  tabloid 
realism  as  invites  us  night  after 
night? 

I  had  no  sooner  uttered  my 
lamentoso  than  the  Civic  Reper- 
tory gave  us  "The  Sea  Gull," 
a  play  in  which  the  deathless 
beauty  of  the  evanescent  came 
back  to  the  stage.  Then  there 
was  that  exquisite  little  bit, 
''Many  Waters,"  which  gave  us 
a  glanced  beauty.  Now  the  The- 
atre Guild  has  put  on,  impec- 
cably, Romain  Rolland's  "The 
Game  of  Love  and  Death,"  a 
commonplace,  old-fashioned 
theme  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  which  is  redeemed  by 
the  lordly  beauty  that  pierces 


lution.  Rolland  has  brought  this 
forth  on  the  stage  with  telling 
force,  with  the  slow,  deep  strokes 
of  a  thoughtful  painter.  Here  we 
have  Sophie  de  Courvoisier  and 
her  elderly  husband,  Jerome  de 
Courvoisier,  finally  tracked  down 
for  the  guillotine  by  the  Jacobins, 
under  Robespierre.  Torn  between 
love  for  the  nobility  of  her 
husband  and  her  lover,  Sophie 
chooses  her  husband,  gets  the 
lover  off  on  a  passport  signed  by 
Robespierre  that  was  intended 
for  Jerome,  and  as  the  curtain 
falls  in  the  twilight  the  mob 
crawls  in  through  the  windows 
and  the  Courvoisiers  await  death 
together  as  man  and  wife.  It  re- 
calls something  of  Anatole 
France's  "The  Gods  Are  Athirst." 
All  the  Guild  forces  contrib- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Above — Rear  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ward  W .  Canaday  showing  the  garage,  stable  and  vegetable  garden  hedged  by  a  picket  fence 

The  Norman  Manor  in  the  Mid-West 

Pictorial  in  a  Graphic  Way  and  Vividly  Suggestive  of  the  Intriguing 

French  Type,  this  Spirited  Structure  is  Entitled  To  Be 

Classed  in  the  Category  of  the  Truly  Picturesque 


Architect — Frank  J.  Forster 

WE  ARE  apt  to  speak  rather  casually 
of  a  certain  spirited  style  of  house 
as  picturesque  if  it  has  vivid  sugges- 
tiveness  or  is  pictorial  in  a  graphic  way,  but 
while  we  readily  con- 
cede that  it  should  have 
these  essential  quali- 
ties, it  should  also  pos- 
sess other  important 
attributes.  Such,  for 
example,  as  relate  to 
the  functions  it  serves, 
the  manner  in  which  it 
grows  naturally  in  re- 
sponse to  the  require- 
ments of  the  several 
units,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  site. 

A  simple  enough 
formula,  it  would  seem, 
yet  in  practical  applica- 
tion it  may  and  often 
does  fall  far  short  of 
success.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  likely,  if  mea- 
sured by  this  rule,  that 
a  rather  small  percent- 
age of  the  houses  we 
now  fortuitously  group 
in  this  category  would 
stand  the  test.  For  this 
reason  we  find  the  resi- 
dence of  Ward  M. 
Canaday  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  Frank  J. 
Forster  designed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  small 
French  manor  extraor- 
dinarily interesting. 

Occupying  a  conge- 
nial site  in  the  Ottawa 
Hills  section  of  the 
mid-west  city,  it  not 
only  measures  up  to 
the  standard  of  what 
constitutes  the  truly 
picturesque  in  domestic 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

Beloiv — One  of  the  Norman  towers  that  give  dis- 
tinction to  the  Canaday  house  ivith  delightful 
leaded  windows,  and  plants  on  the  terrace  beloiv 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN   WALLACE  GILLIES.  INC. 
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Landscape  Architects: 
Pitkin,  Jr.,  and  Seward  H.  Mott 


architecture,  but  it  also  depicts  in  a  subtle 
way  the  vivacity  and  pictorial  charm  of  the 
type  from  which  it  derives  its  inspiration. 
As  a  delineator  of  most  picturesque 
provincial  types,  more 
particularly  the  French 
and  English,  Mr.  For- 
ster has  attracted  a 
wide  following  of  dis- 
criminating home  lovers 
who  find  in  his  work 
a  deep  understanding 
of  the  racial  influences 
involved  and  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of 
the  methods  of  medi- 
aeval builders.  And  his 
skill  in  the  use  and  co- 
ordination of  a  variety 
of  materials  to  achieve 
Old  World  effects  or  to 
emphasize  several 
phases  of  an  architec- 
tural epoch  in  a  single 
example,  is  proverbial. 
His  aim  in  designing 
this  rambling  white- 
washed dwelling  of 
stone,  stucco  and  tim- 
ber was  primarily  to 
create  a  congenial  en- 
vironment for  a  typical 
American  family  of 
culture  and  refinement. 
He  also  purposed  to 
make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  entourage 
of  a  rather  modest  es- 
tablishment and  to  plan 
the  house  so  it  would 
become  a  harmonious 
element  in  its  surround- 
ings. 

To  emphasize  the 
distinctive  character  of 
the  design  he  embodied 
three  Norman  towers 
in  the  rectangular  main 
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portion  of  the  house,  facing  north  and 
gave  to  the  low-caved,  dormered  el,  that 
runs  back  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  body 
of  the  house  to  incorporate  and  seclude 
the  service  wing  and  garage,  the  peculiar 
charm  and  intimate  homey  atmosphere 
which     typifies     the     Norman     farmhouse. 


Above — Picturesque  entrance  to  the  Cannday  home 
by  way  of  little  staircases  of  irregidar  field  stone, 
the    parapet    half   hidden    by    flowers    and    vines 


Reloiv — Close-up  of  the  roof  line  of  the  Cannday 
home  with  a  glimpse  of  the  toners,  the  interesting 
placing  of  windows  and  the  rugged  roof  texture 


He  used  his  material  to  give  historic  ex- 
pression to  the  turrets,  as  witness  the  feudal 
aspect  of  the  one  in  the  main  faqade,  fash- 
ioned of  rough  hewn  stone  blocks,  the  walls 
broken  by  openings  of  mediaeval  severity, 
topped  by  massive  curved  lintels.  Or  the 
library  turret,  overlooking  terrace  and  gar- 
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den,  where  a  circular 
upper  story  of  orna- 
mental brick  is  built 
over  an  octagonal 
base  of  stone,  stucco 
and  brick,  with  the 
double  arched  case- 
ments of  the  later 
period. 

The  roof  of  deli- 
cious color  and  tex- 
ture produces  its 
own  romantic  reac- 
tion. The  varied 
tones  of  the  green 
and  purple  slate  in 
graduated  sizes,  laid 
irregularly  o  v  e  r  a 
slightly  rigid  sur- 
face, so  delightfully 
suggestive  of  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the 
French  provincial 
dwellings,  add  im- 
measurably to  the 
historic  and  decora- 
tive   appeal    of    the 


Above  —  Oak-timbered 
living  room,  Tudor  in 
character,  with  rich  har- 
mony in  color  and  a 
diamond-paned  c  a  s  e  - 
mentwindowin  one  side 

graceful  outlines,  in- 
finite variety  of  pic- 
turesque detail  and 
decorative  quality 
are  indelibly  regis- 
tered on  the  mind. 
The  Canaday  home 
is  indeed  one  of  un- 
suspected personal- 
ity, of  happy  sur- 
prises for  unexpected 
beauty  in  one  form 
or  another  awaits 
the  eye  at  every  turn, 
(Cont.  on  page  105) 

Below — Three  of  the 
walls  of  the  library  are 
sheathed  with  recessed 
bookcases.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room  is  a 
Tudor   stone    fireplace 


Above — Magnificent  old 
Tudor  fireplace,  shown 
in  the  living  room ;  old 
English  furniture,  up- 
holstered in  tapestries 

exterior  of  this 
house  of  irresistible 
charm  and  inviting, 
restful  color. 

From  the  entrance 
to  the  property,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  he  drive 
winds  through  a 
dense  grove  of  prim- 
itive forest  trees 
coming  out  into  an 
open  stretch  of  gen- 
tly undulate 
typical  ion, 

and  following  a  way- 
ward course  in  the 
d i re c t i c  i    of 
house  that  : 
comfortably 
low  lying  hill. 

Long    before 
house  is  reached  . 
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Biographies  Seem  To  Be  in  the  Vanguard — from  the  Gay  Life  of 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  to  the  More  Sedate  Calvin  Coolidge 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


"an  autobiography  of  America" 

BY  long  odds  the  most  enthralling  and 
most  informative  book  I  have  ever 
read  on  American  history  is  Mark 
Van  Doren's  anthology,  An  Autobiography 
of  America.  If  I  seem  to  be  bursting  with 
superlatives,  it  is  because  this  book  has  come 
like  a  revelation  to  me.  Here  is  no  dry, 
formal,  impersonal  historical  record:  here 
is  human  drama,  intimate  and  highly  per- 


Thomas     11  olfe,    whose    «<'(<     novel,    "Look 

Homeward,  Angel"  a  narrative  of  the  life  <>j 

a   Southern   family,   is   published   by   Charles 

Scribner's   Sons 

sonal,  revealed  in  letters  and  diaries  by  the 
chief  figures  in  whole,  varied  development 
of  our  nation.  Here  are  not  framed  portraits 
in  oil  by  Stuart  but  flesh  and  blood  charac- 
ters revealing  themselves  in  the  most  in- 
timate   fashion    in    the    greatest    emotional 


events  of  their  lives.  Here  are  the  themes 
for  a  hundred  great  novels. 

Turn,  for  instance,  to  the  extraordinary 
correspondence  between  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  and  his  cousin,  Nancy  Randolph 
who  was  married  to  Gouverneur  Morris.  In 
a  letter  to  Nancy's  husband  he  accuses  her 
of  murder,  infanticide  and  adultery  with  a 
Negro  slave  and  says  that  she  is  planning 
the  murder  of  Morris.  He  addressed  the 
letter  to  her  but  sent  it  in  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  her  husband,  so  that  he  would 
read  it  first.  It  is  a  most  spiteful,  venomous, 
philippic  imaginable — the  letter  of  a  maniac. 
Reading  it  one  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
motive  that  prompted  its  writing.  Then  one 
turns  to  Nancy's  reply,  an  open  letter  she 
published  broadcast,  together  with  this  letter 
to  her,  because  he  had  shown  his  letter  to 
a  number  of  persons  before  sending  it.  Her 
answer  is  a  cool,  logical,  remorseless  showing 
up  of  the  shabby  false  aristocrat  who  called 
himself  always  by  the  full  title,  "John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke".  She  answers  his  ac- 
cusations in  a  masterly  fashion.  But  the 
important  point  in  her  letter  is  that  it  reveals 
the  motive  of  her  cousin's  venom  toward 
her.  He  had  made  love  to  her  on  various 
occasions,  at  one  time  even  attempting  to 
force  her;  and  she  had  repulsed  him.  His 
was  the  fury  of  a  man  scorned.  Hating  her 
for  not  yielding  to  him  he  had  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  harass  her.  When  she 
was  poverty  stricken  and  ill,  he  boasted  of 
his  refusal  to  lend  her  fifty  dollars  after 
she  had  nursed  his  brother  in  illness  and 
had  given  him  food  and  shelter  for  months. 
Penniless  she  had  taken  work  as  housekeeper 
for  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  later  married  her. 
It  redounds  to  the  great  credit  of  Morris  that 
he  stood  by  his  wife  in  this  unseemly  family 
quarrel.  And  what  a  representative  of  aris- 
tocracy John  Randolph  turns  out  to  be! 

Turn  next  to  the  extraordinary  letter  in 
which  Alexander  Hamilton  clears  himself  of 
misusing  public  funds  while  admitting  in- 
timacy with  the  wife  of  his  accuser.  A  woman 
came  to  Hamilton's  house  in  Philadelphia 
and  said  that  she  was  in  financial  distress. 
She  solicited  a  sum  of  money  from  Hamilton 
which  he  did  not  have  at  the  moment,  but 
promised  to  bring  to  her  house  the  next 
day.  When  he  went  to  deliver  the  money 
and  Was  about  to  leave,  she  gave  him  to 
understand,  he  says,  that  she  wanted  some- 
thing else  from  him  beside  money.  There- 
upon began  a  liaison  which  continued,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  even  after  Hamilton 
had  been  shaken  down  for  money  by  the 
husband,  who  had  condoned  the  affair  and 
had  asked  Hamilton  to  resume  it.  He  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  blackmailer  and  did  not 
seem  to  realize  it  until  he  was  accused  of 
speculating  with  public  funds  in  another 
attempt  to  blackmail  him.  The  extraordinary 
naivete  of  our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  almost  unbelievable. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  Grant's  ac- 
count of  Lee's  surrender;  but  it  is  so  brief, 
so  simple  and  full  of  dignity,  and  so  dramatic 

Arthur  Livingston,  left,  has  added  enlivening 
notes  and  a  vivid  introduction  to  the  "Memoirs  of 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,"  translated  from  the  Italian 
bv  Miss  Abbott.  Published  by  Lippincott  &  Co. 


wm<  "  ■  ■■■■/mm, 

"An  Autobiography  of  America,"  by  Mark 
Van  Doren,  above,  is  an  intimate,  personal 
record  of  our  country,  a  new  idea.  A.  and  C. 

Boni,  I'ublishers 

that,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  anthology  by 
Mr.  Van  Doren,  its  magnificence  stands  out 
the  more  touchingly.  Then  there  is  Henry 
Adam's  masterly  exposure  of  the  buccaneer 
methods  of  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  and 
their  conspiracy  with  a  friend  of  President 
Grant's  to  corner  gold,  of  poor  Grant's  in- 
nocent part  in  the  affair  and  of  his  innocently 
throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  plans 
when  he  grew  suspicious  of  Gould,  and  of 


Theodore  Dreiser.  His  neiv  book,  "A  Gallery  of 
Women,"  is  a  realistic  study  of  several  tvomen 
who  were  one  after  another  in  love  with 
one     man.     Published     by     Horace     Liveright 

Gould's  turning  traitor  to  his  partner,  Fisk, 
and  quietly  selling  his  accumulation  of  gold 
as  fast  as  Fisk  bid  it  up,  and  of  the  crash 
and  scandal  which  followed  on  the  heels  of 
this  gigantic  swindle. 

"HUDSON  RIVER  BRACKETED" 

There  are  the  correspondence  of  Aaron  Burr 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  diaries  of  New 
England  divines  and  of  pioneers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, brief  glimpses  of  the  common  life  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  105) 
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Beauty  of  the  Crafts  of  Old  Tibet 

In  Some  of  These  Magnificently  Carved  and  Richly  Jewelled  Pieces,  Are  Combined 

a  Charm  of  Chinese  Art  and  the  Great  Rhythm  of  Indian  Craftsmanship. 

Tiventy-eighth  of  a  Series  on   ''Antiques  as   Decoration" 

By  PROFESSOR  NICHOLAS  ROERICH 


IET  us  outline  the  beauty  of  the  crafts  of 
Old   Tibet.   Modern   Tibet   is   in   the 
_J  process  of  re-awakening  and  only  in 
the  future  may  we  expect  a  revival  of  the  new  forces  of  th 
country.  Hence  the  ancient  productions  of  Tibet   are  still  of 
great  value,  because  in  them  coincide  the  beauty  of  Chinese 
art  and  the  great  rhythm  of  Indian  craftsmanship. 

For  an  art  collector,  it  is  of  secondary  importance  from 
where  springs  the  beauty  of  art  objects.  What  is  essential 
for  her  is  the  synthesis  of  the  artistic  expression.  In  this 
way  the  art  of  Old  Tibet,  penetrating  all  of  life,  and  pro- 
ducing not  only  sacred  images,  but  all  sorts  of  ornaments 
and  household  adornments,  is  one  of  the  most  pictorial 
expressions  of  Asia. 

In  the  house  decoration,  frescoes  and  banner  paint- 
ings (or  tankas)  one  can  trace  the  characteristics  of 
Mediaeval    Ikon    painting,    which    was    used    up    to 
recent   times   by    the    Russian   rustic    Ikon    painters. 
The  wood  or  canvas  is  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  same  manner  the  "levkas" — chalk  and  glue 
— is  prepared  for  the  background  and  then  polished 
by  a  shell  or  horn.  In  the  same  way  the  stencil  is 
transferred   and  colored   with   very   fine   brushes. 
The   only   difference   is    that    the    Russian    Ikon 
painters  cover  the  Ikon  with  oil  varnish.  They 
carefully    preserve   the    formula    of    this    var- 
nish   and    are    proud    of    the    durability    of 
the  work.   One   more   resemblance  between 
Tibetan  and  Russian  Ikon  painters:    Both 
chant    during    their   work    and    often    the 
Russian    Ikon    painters    intone    the    old 
chants   about   Yosephat   Tzarvitch,   not 
suspecting  that  they  sing  of  the  Blessed 

Painted  Tibetan  banner  with  an  architect- 
ural frame  of  fine  carving  in  Oriental  poly- 
chrome  colors 


Qakyamuni,  a  bronze  Buddha,  jeivelled  and  carved, 
brought  from  Centred  Tibet  by  Professor  Roerich 


Buddha.      Yosephat      is      the      corrupted 
pronunciation    of    Bodhisattva,   with   which 
we  are  much  more  familiar. 
To    study    the    symbolism    of  ^the    house    decorations    and 
Tankas   is   very   instructive.   You   may   find   many    forgotten 
occult    laws.    One    must   pay    attention   to    how    the    auras 
and    haloes   are    depicted   as   well    as    to    the   magic    mir- 
rors and   the  meaning  of   the   magic   circle  of   Mandala 
of   Norbu    Rinpoche.    In    Tibet    one    still    sees    also    the 
curious  Tanagra-like  pottery,  which  in  its  proportions  re- 
minds  one   so   much    of   the   antique   amphoras.    The   ap- 
pearance of  the  clumsy,  heavy  Tibetan  of  today  seems 
to   have  little   in   common   with   these   fine,   elaborate 
lines. 
The    sensitiveness    of    Old    Tibetan    craftsmen    is 
also  apparent  when  you  study  the  Tibetan  swords, 
headwear  and  family  heirlooms,  inherited  from  their 
ancestors. 

Since  the  periods  of   ancient   migrations   there   re- 
main  in   Tibet    these   typical    forms  of   handicraft. 
But  the  art  of  the  great  wanderers  is  entirely  for- 
gotten by  modern  Tibetans.  Up  to  now,  the  swords 
of  Tibet  remind  you  of  the  Gothic  tombs.  Fibulae 
and  buckles  reveal  to  you  the  Goths  and  Alans. 
One  recalls   the   unexpected  information   from 
the  chronicles   of  Catholic   missionaries,    that 
the  site  of  Lhassa  is  somewhere  called  Gotha. 
In  the  Doring  district,  in  the  trans-Hima- 
layas, we   found  an   old   buckle  with   the 
double-headed    eagle    so    much    like    our 
discoveries  in  the  South  Russian  steppes 
and   northern    Caucasus.    In    the    same 
locality   we   discovered    ancient    tombs 

Altar  piece  with  three  figures  of  Tibetan 

religious  latv,  inlaid  and  heavily  set  with 

semi-precious  stones 
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Tibetan  teapot  in  richly  wrought  silver,  with  handle 
and    spout    heavily    embossed    in    a    dragon    design 

entirely    like    the    tombs    in    Altai    where    the 
Goths  passed. 

The    women    of    this    district    wear   a   head- 
dress of  the  form  of  the  Kokoshnik — so  typical 
of   the   Slavonic   countries   of   Europe.    At   an 
altitude  of  15.000  feet,  we  also  found  ancient 
stone  sanctuaries  like  those  of  the  Druidic 
sun-cult.    Hence,    when    we,    freezing    in 
Chunargen,  called  Tibet  jestingly  the  Land 
of  the  Niebelungen,  we  were  closer  to  the 
truth   than  we  could   have   then  foreseen. 

Let  us  also  not   forget  the  technical  in- 
fluence on  Tibet  on  the  side  of  Nepal.  Ex 
cellent  Xepalese  metal  workers  and  goldsmiths  from 
time  immemorial  carried  into  Tibet  their  specific  and 
ornamented  form  of  technique. 

Just  before  me  I  have  two  excellent  images  of  old 
Tibet:    The  image  of   Buddha    in   which  you   immedi- 
ately   discern    this    Hindu    type    and    Hindu    influence. 
Another  of  very  fine  work,  is  an  image  of  Dalai  Lama 
the  Filth,  justly  called  the  Great. 
This  image  recalls  the  fine  Chinese 
work  and  probably  came  from  Derge. 

Anion"  the  artistic  handwork  and 
ornaments,  the  so-called  "Dzi" beads 
or  stones  have  a  unique  place.  These 
are  considered  as  sacred  objects  and 
many  legends  and  beliefs  have  gath- 
ered about  them.  Some  say  that  these 
stones  are  of  natural  origin,  like  the 
onyx.  Others  believe  that  they  are 
found  during  field  work  and  that 
they  spring  out  of  the  grass  with  a 
special  cracking  sound,  and  the  peo- 
ple add  that  if  one  Dzi  sprints  out, 
others  may  usually  be  found  near 
that  place. 

In  view  of  the  sacred  and  guarded 
peculiarities  of  the  Dzi,  the  price 
for  them  has  risen  to  1,500  rupees, 
depending  on  their  properties.  An 
oblong  bead  with  one  white  eye  is 
high  in  price,  but  still  higher  is  the 
Dzi  with  nine  eyes.  For  some  strange 
reason  the  ~even-eyed  Dzi  is  com- 
pletely unknown. 

Naturally  in  view  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Dzi,  which  brings 
health,  wealth  and  good  fortune, 
there  have  appeared  many  imita- 
tions in  China.  But  the  Tibetan 
and  the  Sikkemese  easily  discern 
them  from  the  old  ones.  Inci- 
dentally, this  is  not  very  difficult, 
for  the  present-day  Dzi  is  much 
coarser  and  sharper  in  line,  and 
is    devoid    of    that    special    trans- 


Silver  charm  box  with  image  of  Bud- 
dha as  central  decoration  is  in  heavily 
carved  repousse  silver  frame 


Tibetan  altar  with  an  image  of  the  third  Tashi- 

Lama.   This   is   magnificently   set   in   frame  of 

inlay  and  deeply  carved  ivood — Center 

in  literature,  but  to  which  such  importance 
is  attached  in  Tibet  itself.  Already  the  un- 
precedented high  prices  and  the  specially 
designed    imitations    indicate   what    atten- 
tion the  local  population  gives  to  the  Dzi 
beads. 
After  mentioning  the  interpretive  arts,  such 
as  painting,  sculpture,  wood  and  metal  work, 
one  cannot  omit  also  to  refer  to  Tibetan  archi- 
tecture.   Of    architecture    in   Tibet    one    may 
say  about  the  same  as  of  the  other  arts.  It 
is  based  not  only  on  the  Chinese,  but  also 
has    some    suggestion    of    ancient    Babylon. 
In   the  old  constructions  one   may  notice  a 
considerable  solidity  and  a  certain  sweep  of  fan- 
tasy. Looking  at  them,  there  involuntarily  comes  to 
mind  that   it  would  not  be  difficult   to   furnish   these 
monumental  many-storied  structures  and  their  effective 
balconies,  terraces  and  cornices  with  the  latest  innovations 
of    the    American    skyscrapers.    This 
decorativeness    is    found    in    ancient 
constructions,  where  the  large  archi- 
tectural planes  are  set  into  beautiful 
proportions    by    elaborate    multicol- 
ored ornaments. 

The  powerful  conception  of  ancient 
temples,  their  grandeur  and  propor- 
tions, their  discriminately  chosen 
sites  and  lavishness  of  construction, 
speak  to  us  of  splendid  spiritual  per- 
ceptions in  their  creators,  and  their 
spiritual  efforts  gave  them  inspiration 
which  passed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  conventional  material  canon. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  remember  the 
beauty  of  such  a  monastery  as 
Dukkang: 

As  you  approach,  the  red  door, 
aglow  with  the  gold  of  ornament, 
slowly  opens.  In  the  twilight  of  the 
interior  the  gigantic  image  of  Mai- 
treya  majestically  rises  into  the 
height.  Through  the  velvety  patina 
of  time,  one  discerns  the  delicate  sil- 
houettes of  images  upon  the  walls. 
They  represent  a  whole  series  of  stern 
Bodhisattvas,  Guardians  and  Keep- 
ers— powerfully  they  stand,  outlined 
by  a  firm  hand.  Time  has  enriched 
the  colors  and  mellowed  the  sparks 
of  gold.  They  transmit  an  unforget- 
table impression  of  exulting  joy! 

The  entrance  is  all  blue-white,  like 
old  Chinese  porcelain.  There  is  a  tiny 
door  and  a  high  threshold.  Like  old 
banners,  the  row  of  Tankas  hang 
from  a  carved  balustrade.  We  shall  not 
forget  this  shrine  of  precious  banners. 


Octagonal  Tibetan  jewel  box  of  silver, 

ornamented  with  design  worked  out 

in  semi-precious  stones 


parency  of  tone,  which  is  a  typical  character- 
istic of  all  of  the  specimens  of  the  old  Dzi. 
In  view  of  the  definitely  outlined  designs,  the 
possibility  of  a  natural  mineral  origin  of  the  Dzi 
must  be  absolutely  rejected.  Of  course,  they  are 
the  handiwork  of  very  old  times.  The  story  that 
Dzi  are  found  when  working  the  fields  and  usually 
several  Dzi  together,  would  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Only  one  question  remains  unsolved:  From 
whence  did  the  Dzi  originally  come  into  Tibet, 
and  to  what  people  did  they  belong? 

As  is  usual  in  many  countries,  objects  brought 
into  a  country  by  foreign  travelers  are  considered 
to  be  of  heavenly  origin  and  a  sacred  meaning  is 
attached  to  them.  .  .  .  Maybe  the  excavation  of 
ancient  burial  places  in  Tibet  could  give  a  solu- 
tion to  this  question,  which  is  almost  unmentioned 
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One  of  Reynold's  Famous  Portraits 


'Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,"  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  shoivn  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Sixteen  Master- 
pieces at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  during  January.  A  portrait  of  great  distinction  and  masterly  handling 
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'At  the  Races"  by  Raoul  Du]y,  recently  shown  at  the  Rein- 
hnnlt  Galleries  in  (t  fine  exhibition  of  tin-  modern  French  artists 


"Before  the  Squall,"  an  interesting  study  of  wild  geese,  by 
Roland  Clarke,  seen  at  the  Harlon;  McDonald  &  Co.  galleries 
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Doorway  Lanterns  of  Fine  Design 


Well  de- 
sign e  d 
Ian  tern 
of  Latin 
i  n  s  /)  i  ra- 
tion 


For  Country  Houses,  the  Lanterns  Are  Desi 
by  Metal -crafts  Workers  of  Rare  Skill 

By  HAROLD  ().  SEXSMITH,  Architect 


gned 


VERY  new 
material  or 
mechanical 
device  which  finds 
its  place  in  our  domestic  ar- 
chitecture has  passed  through 
some  most  primitive  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  electric  light  was  no  exception. 
The  early  designers  of  electric  fixtures  cre- 
ated some  most  surprising  monstrosities. 
Like  the  designers  in  other  fields  when  a  new 
element  was  to  be  dealt  with,  they 
clung  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the  old 
gas  chandelier.  Then  came  the 
bulbous  period  when  round,  frosted 
globes  and  heavy  chain  hangers  were 
the  vogue.  The  more  modern  mazda 
lamp  then  took  the  place  of  the  old 
carbon  bulb  and  the  round  or  flame 
tapered  bulbs  began  to  appear.  These 
suggested  the  candle  stick  forms 
which  are  in  use  today.  The  candle 
stick  form  of  lighting  fixture  is  a 
typical  example  of  this  clinging  to 
established  forms  which  has  always 
been  apparent  in  the  transitional  pe- 
riods in  any  type  of  design. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  subterfuge 
to  some  architects  to  attempt  to  de- 
sign an  electric  lighting  fixture  in 
imitation  of  a  candle  and  so  as  time 
passed  there  appeared  here  and  there, 
a  fixture  which  was  designed  frankly 
and  solely  for  the  electric  bulb.  The 
electric  bulb  was  accepted  as  an  ob- 
vious part  of  the  problem  and  its 
form  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  design.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
hide  it  but  rather  the  effort  was  made 
to  use  it  and  make  it  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  decorative  scheme  for 
which  the  fixture  had  been  designed. 

A  road  lantern,  inspired  by  the  old  whale- 
oil  lamps  that  lit  the  streets  of  New  England 
a  century  ago 


The  acceptance  of  the  electric  bulb  on  its 
own  decorative  merits  might  be  better  under- 
stood by  citing  a  similar  development  period 
through  which  the  concrete  block  has  passed. 
At  first  the  concrete  block  was  made  to 
imitate  stone.  The  imitation  was  a  most  pain- 
ful thing  to  look  upon.  No  one  seemed  to 
recognize  the  inherent  beauty  in  the  material 
if  it  were  used  in  an  honest  manner  and  not 
forced  into  a  form  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. Next  they  plastered  it,  still  oblivious 


Where  thought 

has  been  given 

to   silhouette   of 

bracket    and    lamp 


we  see  in  the 
peasant  art 
of  Europe;  a 
trueartwhich 
sprang  from 
the  necessity  for  economy  and  from  the 
primitive  mechanical  facilities  at  hand.  There 
is  also  exemplified  in  these  simpler  forms,  a 
greater  dependence  upon  proportion  and  in- 
teresting combinations  of  materials  than  up- 
on elaboration  of  details.  Brass,  copper,  zinc, 
and  iron  in  many  finishes  and  com- 
binations, are  being  used  yet  with 
a  restraint  and  simplicity  which  is 
the  mark  of  well  trained  designers. 
It  will  be  surprising  to  some  to  be 
told  that  most,  (perhaps  ninety  per- 
cent) of  American  metalcraft  in 
lighting  fixtures  is  being  done  by 
foreign  trained  artisans.  Many  of 
them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  older 
men  and  will  soon  step  out  with  no 
one  to  take  their  places  with  equally 
skilled  hands.  These  men  are  proud 
of  their  craft  and  work  untir- 
ingly over  each  detail  with  a  patience 
unknown  to  the  American  trained 
craftsman.  It  is  fitting  that  in  their 
loving  hands  should  be  placed  for 
execution,  the  new  designs  which 
are  being  created.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  most  of  the  designers  are 
the  product  of  American  training. 
The  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  styles,  many  of 
them  being  trained  architectural  de- 
signers. They  understand  the  char- 
acter and  limitations  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  dealing 
and  know  how  to  bring  out  their 
inherent  beauties  most  effectively. 
It  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 

Bracket    lantern    of   Spanish    design,    in 
fine  harmony  ivith  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  house 


Gateway   lantern,  especially  designed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  wrought  iron  gate 

to  its  latent  beauty  as  a  building  material.  Finally  some 
architect,  with  the  courage  of  his  secret  conviction,  "did" 
a  house  of  concrete  blocks  and  allowed  the  texture  and 
the  color  of  the  blocks  to  tell  their  own  story.  He  ac- 
cepted them  for  what  they  were;  just  good  honest  con- 
crete blocks,  not  hybrid  stones. 

This  seems,  perhaps,  a  strange  analogy  but  the  at- 
titude of  mind  of  the  designer  toward  his  material  was 
the  same  in  both  cases.  He  at  first  clung  to  precedent 
in  older  and  more  familiar  forms.  The  newer  beauties 
and  possibilities  of  creative  design  with  the  new  material 
only  came  to  him  after  a  long  period  of  experimenting. 
This  does  not  mean  that  precedent  was  cast  overboard 
but  rather  that  the  new  and  the  old  were  made  to  blend 
into  a  fresh  creation  which  accepted  frankly  the  beauties 
and  limitations  of  both. 

With  such  a  point  d'appni  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  resulting  designs  would  take  on  the  simpler,  less 
sophisticated  forms.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
and  some  of  the  charming  doorway  lanterns  shown  here 
are  the  result.  It  is  the  same  unconscious  design  which 
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lanterns  here  illustrated  have 
come  from  the  hand-  of  South- 
ern California  designers.  Most 
of  the  designs  shown  would 
seem  equally  at  home  in  a  Xew 
England  or  Central  Western 
environment.  This  ubiquitous 
quality  in  design  is  perhaps 
due  to  what  one  critic  has 
aptly  termed,  "studied  unso- 
phistication".  Like  the  Wind- 
sor chair,  they  take  their  place 
naturally  in  almost  any  in- 
formal decorative  scheme. 

There  is  an  augmented  touch 
of  character  given  to  the  en- 
trance door  when  the  lantern 
is  in  good  design  and  scale. 
It  somehow  stamps  the  owner 
as  a  person  of  culture  and 
friendliness.  (The  two  should 
together.)  The  friendly 
glow  of  the  lantern  casting  its 
picturesque  shadow  welcomes 
the  visitor  from  the  night  and 

A  lantern  of  old  iron  and  antique 
glass,  of  mediaeval  inspiration 
in     a     simple,    clean-cut    design 


Wall  lantern  in  bright  brass  with 

scalloped   hood   in   design   suited 

to  the  materials  used 

individuality.  The  charming 
touch  of  completeness  that  is 
added  by  an  interesting  lan- 
tern will  not  go  unnoticed,  for 
the  glow  of  an  outdoors  light 
is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
catch  the  attention. 

An  almost  endless  combina- 
tion of  materials  is  possible; 
we  may  now  choose  from  the 
many  modern  metals  and 
glasses  or  we  may  prefer  to 
have  a  lantern  glazed  with 
horn,  as  was  the  practice  be- 
fore the  days  of  glass,  and 
later,  when  there  was  still  a 
heavy  tax  on  glass. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  lantern 
imited  to  the  entrance,  al- 
though we  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  it  particularly  for 
that  location.  A  finely  de- 
signed bracket  and  lantern 
add  much  to  an  otherwise 
plain  wall  of  brick  or  stucco. 

Against  a  white  washed  brick  wall, 
this  bright  brass  lantern  with  nickel 
star    reflectors    is    most    effective 


A  driveway  lantern  in 

interesting      silhouette 

with  cast  iron  bracket 

and  standard 


Colonial  inspiration  is 

seen    in    this    lantern. 

Antique     brass     husks 

hold  the  chimneys 


is  the  harbinger  of  the  greeting  which  awaits 
him  when  the  door  swings  wide  and  he  is 
ushered  within.  No  detail  of  the  house  is 
more  important  as  an  indication  of  the 
owner's  discrimination,  and  certainly  none 
of  the  other  smaller  architectural  details 
which  can  be  added  to  the  exterior  of  the 
house  offer  such  possibilities  for  expressing 
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Winter  Sport  and  Travel — Here  and  Abroad 

Snow,  Ice,  Healing  Sunlight  Have  Made  the  Winter  a  Season  of  Healthful  Outdoor  Pleasure 

to  a  New  Generation  of  Travelers  Throughout  the  Northern  World 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


WINTER  sports  the  world  over  have  met  with  more  organized 
expansion  during  the  last  decade  than  ever  before.  Snow 
and  ice  have  become  socially  serv- 
iceable in  the  field  of  recreation.  This,  in 
its  turn,  has  created  frequent  travel  to 
high  altitudes  and  dry  winter  climates  at 
seasons  heretofore  more  or  less  barren  of 
transportation,  inn  and  hotel  traffic. 

In  the  realm  of  snow  sports  the  Swiss 
and  the  Swedes  say  they  lead  the  western 
European  world.  The  Germans,  Austrians 
and  Italians  carry  on  considerably  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  the  Austrian  Dolomites 
and  the  Italian  Alpine  regions  north  and 
west  of  Lake  Maggiore.  In  Savoie,  France, 
the  winter  social  life  is  always  vigorous 
and  vivacious.  The  valleys  of  the  Rhone, 
Arve  and  Isere  are  dotted  with  skating, 
hockey  and  curling  rinks,  ski-joring  runs 


mous  throughout  America  as  well  as  in  many  European  countries. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  winter  has  ceased  to  be  a 

frozen  northern  asset.  The  suffocating 
auto  gas  of  our  large  cities,  intensified 
in  winter,  is  driving  our  citizens  into  the 
country  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  As 
this  week-end  country  house  custom  in- 
creases, country  clubs,  featuring  snow  and 
ice  sports,  are  promoting  a  form  of  winter 
recreation  the  time  for  which  was  once 
spent  on  billiards,  bridge  controversies  and 
other  indoor  amusements. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve American  and  Canadian  citizens 
embrace  outdoor  life  all  winter — to  sub- 
stitute it  for  their  overheated  houses  and 
apartments  and  the  enervating  indoor 
social  customs  that  prevailed  in  previous 
generations.    Our    hardier,    golf-playing, 


Above — Ski-joring  at  St.  Marguerite,  Quebec,  an 
easy,  companionable  sport  for  a  man  and  his 
horse.  By  courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


and  ski-jumps,  to- 
boggan chutes  and 
horse-racing  flats. 
The  people  of  all 
these  easily-acces- 
sible regions,  to- 
gether with  many 
foreign  travelers 
fond  of  winter 
sports  and  the 
health  to  be  gained 
in  their  rational 
pursuit,  have  made 
places  like  Davos 
Platz,  Arosa,  Cha- 
monix,  Combloux, 
Andermatt,  Caux, 
Engelberg,  Grin- 
delwald,  Gstaad, 
Kandersteg,  Lenk, 
Lenzerheide,  L  e  s 
Avants,  Leysin,  St. 
Moritz,  Villars- 
Chesieres,  Wengen 
and    Zermatt,    fa- 


Center — Amongst  the  Snoiv  Ghosts  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, formed  by  snow-padded  evergreen 
trees.    Courtesy    Czechoslovak   State   Railways 


Below — Mountaineering  on  the  Eastern  peak  of 
der  Zugspitze — Germany's  highest  mountain. 
By  courtesy  German  Tourist  Information  Office 


riding,  swimming, 
camp-trained  young 
men  and  matrons  of 
today  are  uncon- 
sciously bettering 
the  race  by  their 
wholesome  outdoor 
sport  activities 
throughout  the  year. 
In  another  two  dec- 
ades we  shall  all  be 
as  pink  and  pepful 
as  our  Canadian 
friends  up  in  the 
beautiful  snow-laden 
Laurentian  Hills, 
where  Quebec  and 
Ontario  families 
spend  their  sunny 
winter  week-ends 
and  holidays  in  the 
purest,  most  rarified 
air  in  the  East. 

Our     Adirondack 
region,    especially 
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day  festivities,  especially  around  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec  City,  and  the  Manoir  Riche- 
lieu, at  Murray  Bay,  were  of  a  character  and 
brilliance  never  before  achieved.  The  Eastern  In- 
ternational Dog  Sled  Derby,  over  a  Quebec  course 
of  120  miles,  and  covering  a  period  of  three  gala 
days,  will  be  run  in  the  third  week  in  February.  The 
Fete  de  Nuit,  early  in  February,  will  be  the  most 
spectacular  event  of  the  season.  Hundreds  of  snow- 
shoers  in  gaily-colored  blanket  club  uniforms, 
storm  the  citadel  on  the  Quebec  Heights  in  an  effort 
to  take  it  from  its  defenders.  After  the  mock  siege 
a  colorful  torchlight  procession  follows  through 
the  ancicn  streets  and  squares  of  Old  Quebec. 
At  Banff,  in  Alberta,  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  a  milder  winter  climate  than  that  of 
Quebec,  the  annual  Winter  Carnival,  presided  over 
this  year  by  beautiful  Miss  Gwen  Smallpiece,  of 
Calgary,  as  carnival  queen,  will  be  held  from 
February  2nd  to  9th.  During  the  same  week  the 
famous  Calgary-to-Banff  dog  derby  will  be  run. 
And   if   these   events   don't   warm  you   up,    the 


Above  the  clouds  in  the  Bavarian  Alps — the  peaks  of  Schneeferner, Hochblassen 
and  Alpspitze.  Courtesy  German   Tourist  Information  Office 

that  around  Lake  Placid,  Elizabethtown,  Mt.  St.  Regis  and  similar 
inland  altitudes,  is  unexcelled  in  the  healing,  revitalizing  qualities 
of  its  atmosphere  and  its  abundance  of  brilliant  winter  sunshine. 
Northwestern  winter  sports  are  also  rapidly  expanding — in  Canada 


as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  winter  sports  movement 
has  spread  all  over  the  country  wherever  snow  and  ice  abound, 
even  for  a  short  season.  This  widespread  development  of  winter  out- 
door recreations  is  due  largely  to  that  accelerated  summer  camp 
and  hike  club  movement  which  followed  the  World 
War.  When  our  soldiers  returned  from  their  long 
trench  life  in  France,  they  found  that  four  walls 
made  a  prison  and  the  roof  a  grave.  Life  outdoors 
had  suddenly  become  essential  to  the  health  and 
spirit  of  the  American  and  Canadian  people. 

The  same  change  was  wrought  in  the  recrea- 
tional habits  of  Europeans  who  fought  in  the 
World  War.  German}-,  always  in  the  lead  to  un- 
dertake biologic  experiments,  organized  its  youth 
of  both  sexes  into  week-end  camping  and  hiking 
clubs,  with  the  primary  object  of  promoting  early 
marriages.  If  the  current  German  baby  crop  means 
anything,  Germany  has  succeeded  in  applying  the 
sex  instinct  in  aid  of  her  population.  Thus,  each 
week-end,  the  enchanting  Bavarian  Alps  and  their 
festive  little  villages,  the  Harz  mountains,  Black 
Forest  and  other  retreats  become  the  trysting  place 
of  romantic  boys  and  girls — driven  on  to  that 
domestic  trap  in  which  a  rosy  future  becomes 
life's  most  testful  problem. 

Confirming  our  belief  that  winter  sports  are 
becoming  an  important  social  factor  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  are  the  elabo- 
rate sports  programs  which  have  come  to  us  from 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  of  the  Adirondacks,  Canada,  Switzerland 
and  the  German  Alps  alone  present  an  impressive 
array  of  events.  The  Canadian  season  has  so  far 
been  the  most  interesting  ever  enjoyed.  The  holi- 


Banff  hot  sulphur 
open  air  bathing  pools 
at  the  Cave  and  Ba- 
sin, will  certainly  do 
so.  A  few  miles  south, 
Glacier  Park,  on  the 

R  ight  —  Th  e  Win  ter 
Glory  of  Switzerland  in 
the  Grison  Mountains. 
Courtesy  Swiss  Federal 
Railways 

Left  —  Dog-sleighing, 
near  Limberlost  Lodge, 
Lake-of-Bays,  Ontario. 
Courtesy  Canadian  Na~ 
tional  Railway 

Belotv — Sports        Train, 
carrying  ski-runners, 

above  Andermatt,  Switz- 
erland.   Courtesy    Swiss 
Federal  Railways 

Great  Northern  Railway  presents  the  most  beautiful  snow 
scenery  in  the  west — a  veritable  phantasmagoria  of  snow  and  ice 
grotesqueries— the  whitest  mountains  against  the  bluest  sky. 
The  ski-jump  at  Revelstoke,  just  west  of  Banff,  is  one  of  the 
finest  m  the  world.  Snow  sport  contests  will  be  held  there  during 
the  third  week  in  February— a  thrilling  and  spectacular  sport  event. 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Pathways  In  Country  Estates 

The  Character  of  a  Path  Must  Be  Harmonious  with  the  Landscape  Architecture 

of  a  Garden  and  May  Vary  from  Brick,  Tile,  Turf  or  Rural  Flagstone, 

According  to  the  General  Effect  Desired  in  the  Garden 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY,  Landscape  Architect.  Columbia  University 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS   ! 


PATHS 

"There's  a  path  that  leads  to  Nowhere 
In  a  meadow  that  I  know 
Where  an  inland  island  rises 
And  the  stream  is  still  and  slow; 
There   it   wanders   under   willows, 
And  beneath  the  silver  green 
Of  the  birches'  silent  shadows 
Where  the  early  violets  lean." 


THERE  are  footpaths  that 
lead  to  nowhere  that  need 
no  data  for  construction — 
paths  through  the  wood  and  mea- 
dow that  are  flaked  with  gray 
shadows  and  spotted  with  ever- 
changing  drops  of  sunlight  that 
filter  through  the  green  pattern 
of  leaves  above. 

There  are  other  paths  that  need 
to  be  constructed  with  the  great- 
est care;  such  as  concrete,  brick, 
flagging,  natural  flat  stone,  mac- 
adam, gravel,  or  turf.  In  building 
such  paths  we  must  consider  the 
contour  of  the  land,  for  if  the 
path  is  to  be  on  a  steep  slope  one 
should  plan  for  steps  as  well  as  to 
use  a  material  that  will  not  wash 

Beloiv — No  more  appropriate  rose 

garden  pathway  could  be  devised 

than  this  stretch   of  grass  on  the 

L.  I.  estate  of  Mr.  Otto  Kahn 


to  the  lower  level.  We  should  also  consider 
the  style  of  architecture.  For  example,  with 

"Rural"  path  of  flagstone  in  various  shapes, 
softened  by  loiv  plants  growing  in  the  crevices, 
on  the  Connecticut  estate  of  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Laphani.  Olmstead  Bros.,  landscape  architects 


the  Georgian  architecture  where  the  material 
used  in  constructing  the  building  is  brick, 
paths  of  the  same  material  are  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  house,  while  with  the  New- 
England  Colonial  type  of  house  a  flag  walk 
harmonizes  beautifully. 

If  the  paths  are  in  the  garden 
or  to  some  service  quarter  of  the 
house  or  grounds,  we  must  care- 
fully consider  the  directness  of 
circulation  as  well  as  the  use. 

Serious  thought  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  planting  between  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  path 
is  made,  for  it  is  not  only  poor 
planning  but  very  bad  gardening, 
to  fit  into  the  soil  spaces  green 
and  flowering  plants  that  spread, 
or  to  allow  plants  grown  on  the 
edge  of  a  path  to  creep  into  the 
center  and  become  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  desirable  touch  of 
beauty.  This  is  especially  true  of 
service  paths.  These  should  be 
made  as  easy  and  comfortable  to 
walk  on  as  possible. 

The  width  of  a  path  is  one  of 
the  disputed  questions  in  design, 
but  it  is  felt  by  many  of  the  best 

Beloiv — Harmonious  use  of  rough, 
hard    brick    for    both    wall    and    . 
walk.  Note  the  low  brick  edging 
around  the  flower  beds 
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designers  that  for  a  grand  effect  the  width  of  the  path  may  be 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  feet.  For  companionship  where  two 
or  more  people  may  walk  side  by  side,  the  path  should  be  from 
four  to  six  feet  wide.  Narrower  paths  where  seldom  used  may  be 
fitted  into  the  design  but  avoid  making  them  look  cramped. 

Curved  paths  are,  of  course,  much  more  interesting  in  general 
than  straight  paths,  and  where  possible  avoid  running  the  path 
and  road  parallel  especially  if  they  are  close  together. 

Xo  part  of  the  construction  is  more  important  than  the  drainage, 
and  of  course  this  depends  on  the  location  of  the  path — whether 
in  a  low  area  or  an  upland  area.  A  consideration  of  the  soil  is 
very  important,  for  if  one  is  dealing  with  a  clay  which  holds  a 
high  percent  of  moisture,  one  must  furnish  the  necessary  drainage. 
A  Liravelly  or  sandy  soil  holds  comparatively  little  water  and  fre- 
quently drains  sufficiently  so  that  a  tile  drain  is  not  necessary. 
Where  the  frost  penetrates  only  the  first  one  or  two  inches  of 
surface  soil  there  is  little  danger  of  the  heaving  of  material,  pro- 
viding it  is  laid  according  to  specifications  which  have  been  su<i> 
u'e-ted  and  tested  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Taylor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(See  drawings. ) 

In  excavating  the  soil  for  the  concrete  mixture  under  flagging 
or  brick  the  sub-grade  should  be  at  least  six  inches  below  the 
concrete  and  slanting  at  about  one-half  inch  to  the  foot  toward 
the  center  where  the  four-inch  agricultural  tile  takes  care  of 
the  drainage. 

All  subsoil  should  be  made  firm  by  tamping  and  after  the  tile 
is  laid,  screened  cinders,  at  least  three  inches — should  be  applied 
to  the  path  area  and  soaked  with  water,  then  packed  as  firmly 
as  possible.  The  remaining  three  inches  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  concrete  mixture  which  should  be  watery  or  pasty, 
is  1 — 3 — 5,  and  should  be  protected  from  the  sun  for  at  least  one 
day  so  that  it  may  set  properly  before  laying  the  brick  or  flag- 
stone. It  is  most  advisable  to  moisten  the  concrete  before  applying 
the  cement  into  which  the  surface  flagging  or  brick  is  imbedded. 
Care  should  lie  exercised  in  fitting  the  surface  material  into  cement 
not  to  splash  it.  because  both  flagstone  and  brick  are  cleaned  with 
strong  acids  and  for  some  time  plants  suffer  more  or  less  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  acid,  and  this  lessens  the  charms  of  the  paths. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  clean  sandstone  once  spotted  with  cement 

/{(•/oh- — Brick  nun    be  placed  on  a  base  of  cinders  and  concrete  or  on  a 
natural  tamped  tand  base,  in  variety  <</  arrangements 
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Above  is  shoun  the  relative  depths  of  base  materials  for  various  kinds 
of  flagstone  paths,  and  the  arrangement  of  tile  for  drainage 

because  this  stone  is  so  porous  that  it  absorbs  softer  materials. 

In  fitting  flagstone  into  the  walk  consider  the  style  of  walk — 
flagstone  with  dressed  edges,  irregular  flagstone,  dressed  stone  with 
close  joints.  If  the  flagstone  is  to  be  laid  on  sand  and  soil,  the  joints 
should  not  be  over  two  inches  wide.  Where  stepping  stones  are  fitted 
into  a  well-drained  lawn,  lay  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  grass 
and  study  the  appearance  and  fitness  of  the  path,  then  cut  out  the 
sod  according  to  the  impression  made  by  the  stone.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  method  of  building  a  walk  is  most 
unsatisfactory  if  the  soil  is  clay  and  the  temperature  in  the  vicinity 
goes  much  below  freezing,  because  the  flagging  heaves  in  winter  and 
becomes  more  or  less  loose  in  the  spring. 

If  cement  walks  are  necessary,  the  surface  dressing  should  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains  for  at  least  a  day  and  from  the  sun  for  at 
least  three  days.  After  the  cement  has  set  it  will  help  the  hardening 
if  once  or  twice  each  day  it  is  moistened,  until  the  covering  is 
taken  off. 

When  brick  is  to  be  used,  one  should  select  a  hard  brick  and  avoid 
a  smooth  or  glazed  brick.  The  design  in  which  the  brick  is  laid  must 
depend  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  designer. 

Bluestone,  gravel,  or  pebble  walks  should  have  from  six  to  eight 
inches  of  drainage  under  the  surface  dressing  and  loose  material 
should  never  be  used  where  the  walk  is  steep.  For  these  walks  cal- 
cium chloride  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  in  order  to  keep 
out  weeds.  In  doing  this  however,  the  greatest  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised not  to  get  this  material  near  the  edges  or  on  the  grass,  for  it 
is  certain  death  to  growing  plants. 

Grass  paths  have  a  definite  place  in  the  garden,  but  these  are 
unfitted  to  any  area  where  considerable  travel  is  necessary.  In  a 
perennial  garden,  or  a  rose  garden,  grass  paths  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  while  a  gravel,  or  sand  path  in  the  glaring  sun  seems  to 
detract  rather  than  to  add  beauty  to  the  area. 

In  building  grass  paths  the  reaction  of  the  soil  should  be  con- 
sidered. If  acid  in  reaction,  one  should  use  the  Bent  varieties  of 
grass  and  where  an  alkaline  soil  is  available,  the  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  as  well  as  other  varieties  will  thrive. 

No  standing  water  should  ever  be  found  in  either  a  path  or  a 
garden.  Good  drainage  is  as  important  in  constructing  a  grass  path 
as  it  is  in  building  a  cement  path.  Three  or  four  inch  agricultural 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Old  English  Furniture 

The  Genius  and  Eccentricities  of  Sheraton,  Next  to  Chippendale 

in  His  Influence  on  Furniture  Design,  Are  Discussed 

in  this  Article,  Fourth  of  a  Series 

By  R.  GOODWIN-SMITH 


JUST  as  "Chippendale"  is  better  used  as  a 
generic  term,  so  "Sheraton"  would  be  more 
wisely  applied  as  the  comprehensive  title 
to  all  the  mahogany  and  satinwood  furniture 
from  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  18th  Century. 
For,  as  everyone  knows,  Sheraton  did  not  make 
"Sheraton"  furniture.  He  was  its  designer,  cer- 
tainly; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  em- 
ployed workmen.  So  "a  Sheraton  chair"  means 
a  "Sheraton  period  chair,"  or,  if  you  will,  a 
"Sheraton-inspired  chair." 

The  support  given  to  Sheraton's  "Cabinet- 
Maker  and  Upholsterers'  Drawing  Book,"  pub- 
lished in  1791,  shows  the  importance  of  cab- 
inet-making in  the  day.  Of  the  900  subscribers, 
420  were  cabinet-makers,  others  being  carvers, 
gilders,  and  upholsterers.  Many  of  these,  quite 
considerable  firms,  held  royal  appointments, 
but  if  aught  of  their  furniture  has  survived  it 
will  be  known  by  the  safe  and  generic  term 
"Sheraton." 

Sheraton's  "Drawing  Book"  was  mainly 
bought  by  the  trade,  and  dealt  with  perspective, 
geometry  and  general  technique;  whereas  Chip- 
pendale's "Director"  was  meant  primarily  for 
wealthy  buyers,  and  sought  to  attract  them 
with  elaborate  illustrations. 

Adam  Black  once  wrote  of  Sheraton:  "I  was 
with  him  for  about  a  week  .  .  .  working  amongst 
dirt  and  bugs,  for  which  I  was  remunerated 
with  half  a  guinea.  Miserable  as  the  pay  was, 
I  was  half  ashamed  to  take  it  from  the  poor 
man." 

This    Black   afterwards   became   the 
famous  publisher  of  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  and  the  friend  of  Macau- 
lay  and  Jeffrey.  In  this  diary,  Black 
says:  "He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  I 
believe  of  genuine  piety  ...  a 
preacher  ...  a  scholar,  writes  well; 
is    an    author,    bookseller,    stationer, 
trader.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  a 
with  such  abilities,  and  resources,  is  in  such 
a  state?  I  believe  his  abilities  are  his  ruin, 
for  attempting  to  do  everything,  he  does 
nothing." 

The  drawing  book's  lofty  and  superior 
tone  shows  plainly  why  Sheraton  made  so 
few  friends.  Every  man  has  this  gift  of 
making  his  own  life  intolerable — if  not, 
he  marries  a  woman  who  makes  it  intol- 
erable for  him.  But  Sheraton  had  the  gift 
in  excess.  This  shabby  Sheraton  is  one  of 
the  most  astounding  mixtures  of  meanness 
and  greatness  in  the  history  of  art.  There 


nobility  in  that  narrow  mind,  else  how  could  he 
have  conceived   those  perfect   designs? 
pitiful  example  of  the  astonishing  mixture   that 
we  all  are,  of  developed  or  undeveloped  capacities 
for  good  or  evil;   for  all  men  can  be  knaves  if 
tempted;    all   men  can   be  heroes,   if   inspired. 
Sheraton,  that  versatile,  impractical  preacher, 
writer  of  pious  tracts,  designer  and  warrior 
with  poverty.  Sheraton,  that  gentleman  who 


must  have 
focated    seeds 


'SSf 


lived  the  suf 
of  a  cramped 


Sheraton 
drop  leaf 
table  with 
sliding  top. 
C  our  i  r  s  v 
Daniel  II. 
Farr     Co. 


bitterly     reviled     Hepplewhite 

and   other   rivals  in   the   same 

moment  that  he  stole  their  ideas. 

Sheraton,    that    mean    human 

paradox  in  a  threadbare,  min- 
ister's black  coat,  was,  next  to 

Chippendale,  the  mightiest  in- 
dividual influence  there  has  ever 

been   in   English    furniture.   A 

gifted     man,     but    not     gifted 

enough  to  be  happy;    a  good 

man,  but  not  good  enough  to 

be  above-board;  a  grandilo- 
quent Ishmael  who  wrote  tracts  and 
furniture  books  with  equal  facility. 
And  even  in  the  furniture  books  he 
alludes,  with  religious  solemnity,  to 
Jabal,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. Although  his  artistic  conscience  was  as 
threadbare  as  his  coat,  Sheraton's  plagiarism 
did  him,  personally,  little  good.  Neither  did 
his  unfinished  "Encyclopaedia,"  which  Was  fee- 


L  e  f  t  — 
Fine  satin- 
wood  sec- 
retaire of 
Sheraton 
design. 
Two  illus- 
trations 
courtesy 
Lewis, 
Son  & 
Mu  nves 


ble  enough  to  ruin  any  man's  repu- 
tation. In  his  latter  years  he  was 
practically    starved    into  following    the   popular 
"English  Empire"  style  of  Hope,  probably  adopt- 
ing the  fashionable  abominations  for  his  furni- 
ture designs  with  the  bitterest  contempt.  In  1806, 
that  anxious  period  when  Napoleon  was  bat- 
tling his  way  to  power   in  Europe,   Thomas 
Sheraton,  worn  out  with  failure  and  ill-luck, 
died  in  obscure  Broad  Street  at  the  age  of  55. 
One  may  pity  Sheraton,  although,  knowing 
the  eternal  rationalising  of  the  human  mind, 
we  may  doubt  whether  he  pitied  himself.  Since 
he  failed,  he  doubtless  told  himself  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  squalid  world  of  lies  would  have 
been  the  highest  indignity  that  could  befall  a 
decent  man.  He  had  at  least  his  visions,  his 
queer,  elated  strivings  for  perfection,  and  those 
dreams  which  are  the  very  pillars  of  our  brighter 
and  finer  world. 

SHERATON  FURNITURE 

Sheraton's  designs  are  largely  for  dainty 
boudoir  furniture,  with  finely-figured  veneer. 
He  describes  them  "Horse  (now  known  as 
cheval)  dressing  glass."  "Lady's  writing  table," 
and  "Conversation  chair." 

The  satinwood  marqueterie  of  Sheraton's  day 
bore,  chiefly,  Adam  ornament — scrolls,  sphinxes, 


and  occasional  winged  lions,  festoons  of 
husks,  ribands,  with  veneers  of  tulip  wood, 
the  dark  purple  ringwood,  zebra  wood,  pear, 
green  stained  holly,  and  other  rare  woods. 
{Continued  on  pa^c  84) 
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Paneled  Offices  of  Interesting  Design 

Fine  JT  alnut  and  Oak  Woods  Blend  Harmoniously  with  Colorful  Fabrics  and 
Rich  Leather  Upholstery  in  these  Two  Office  Interiors 


Wm.  F.  Wholey  Co.,  Inc.,  Office  Decorators 


Above  One  <>j  the  private  offices  in  '/"■  Banque  Beige  Pour 
L'Etranger,  finished  in  oak  panels.  The  rug  is  high  pile  Wilton 
broadloom,  in  soft  green,  and  the  draperies  are  of  antique  red 
damask,  harmonizing  with  the  rod  leather  upholstered  davenport 


Below — Office  of  the  president  of  one  of  Americas  lending  indus- 
trials. The  walls  are  paneled  in  walnut  and  the  windows  hung  with 
gaily  colored  crewel  embroidered  draperies.  Furniture  is  uphol- 
stered in  tan  veal.  Metal  fittings  are  old  brass  and  antique  silver 
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Right  —  Modern 
Spanish-Colonial 
houses  exhibit 
qualities  oj  their 
forbears,  but 
group  them  more 
flexibly.  Here  a 
one-story  wing 
has  the  living 
room  projecting 
into  the  front 
garden.  A  high- 
walled  patio 
makes  an  out- 
door room .  A  Hen 
Ruoff,    architect 


Below — An  arch- 
ed driveway 
opening  add s 
breadth  and  dec- 
oration to  this 
Spanish  house, 
by  Wallace  Neff, 
architect. The 
soft  texture  of 
the  colorful  tiles 
and  the  wrought 
iron  grilles  add 
picturesque  "  in- 
terest. Neville  R. 
Stephens,  land- 
scape architect 


Variety  and  Friendly  Charm  in  the  California  House 

Traditional  Spanish  Architecture  Is  Being  Interpreted  in  New  Ways 
through  Homes  that  Are  Interesting  and  Delightfully  Livable 

By  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 


IF  it  is  true  that  in  no  other  section  of  the  country  is  the  prospec- 
tive home  builder  confronted  with  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
architectural  types  and  styles  as  in  California,  it  is  also  true 
that  nowhere  else  does  he  meet  with  more  charm  and  livability  than 
in  the  newer  conceptions  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  California  house. 

With  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  that 
climate  had  definite  value  aside  from  its  ability 
to  attract  tourists,  architects  of  that  state  entered 
into  a  cooperative  program  with  natural  condi- 
tions by  allowing  sunlight,  heat  and  aridity  to 
influence  the  homes  they  designed.  Low-pitched 
tile  roofs;  thick  walls  with  deep  reveals;  cloistered 
areas  out-of-doors  with  cool,  shadowy  depths; 
spacious  ground  plans  that  brought  the  garden 
actually  within  the  house  itself — these  and  other 
elements  of  the  Spanish  or  Mediterranean  house 
grew  and  developed  rapidly  under  the  impulse  of 
the  new  order.  Blue  skies,  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
water  gardens,  became  a  part  of  the  scheme.  Wide 
doors  and  windows  framed  vistas  of  light  and 
shadow  in  a  paved  or  grass-grown  court  or  patio; 
through  the  wicket  of  a  gate  came  the  lure  of 
leaf,  vine  and  flower — and  the  mystic  charm  of 
a  placid  lily  pool.  The  glories  of  a  generous  nature 
were  woven  into  the  domestic  fabric,  as  it  were, 
like  a  thread  of  gold. 

Thus  if  the  California  house  has  a  lesson  for 
the  world  at  large  it  is  that  design,  planning  and  construction  should 
fully  accord  with  every  local  condition  by  which  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded. Then — and  only  then — does  it  become  both  an  expression 
of  its  owner  and  a  source  of  delight  to  all  who  behold  it. 
TJ  .    c       .  ,  r  ,     .  ,  j  ,    .       ,  ,     „  The  acceptance  of  the 

1  his  bpanish-i.nlomal  house  desianed  bx  Ret;-  c         •  v.       4      j-*-            u 

inald  D.  Johnson  achieves  charming  simplicity  Spanish       tradition      has 

and  pleasing  proportion   by  the  use  of  heavy  been    01    SUCrl    recency 

spiit  shakes  or  shingles,  stained  that    few    inflexible    dog- 


mas are  to  be  found,  but  as  time  passes  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  fundamental  problems  of  living  in  a  semi-tropical  climate 
are  being  fully  met,  and  with  an  interesting  adherence  to  precedent. 
With  natural  conditions  and  setting   identical   with   those  which 


<+-h 


confronted  the  early  conquistadores,  the  modern  architect  has  op- 
portunity to  display  no  little  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  adaptation 
of  materials  as  well  as  of  design.  With  such  qualities  as  picturesque- 
ness,  individuality  and  fitness  to  climate  and  topography,  the 
Spanish  precedent  has  enabled  him  to  create  a  type  of  domestic 
architecture  both  significant  and  distinctive. 

Throughout  its  historic  progress  in  America  the  Spanish  or  Medi- 
terranean house  has  undergone  many  and  periodic  changes,  absorb- 
ing influences  created  by  purely  local  conditions  and  exigencies. 
With  its  introduction  into  Mexico,  its  exterior  became  a  highly 
ornamented  surface,  what  with  that  country's  predilection  for  color- 
ful tiles.  As  it  progressed  northward  into  California  its  construction 
and  appearance  were  affected  by  the  use  of  such  basic  materials 
as  adobe  for  walls,  wood  for  balcony  rails  and  window  grilles, 
and  a  crude  type  of  burned  clay  for  floor  and  roof  tiles,  for  here 
the  inability  of  the  early  settlers  to  import  iron  and  tin  work, 
finished  tiles  and  plaster  required  a  simplification  of  structural 
elements,  if  not  of  treatment  and  design. 

The  California  house  thus  began  even  at  that  early  date  to  be 
Californian  in  appearance  and  feeling,  always,  however,  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  Old  Spain.  Today  it  expresses  a  homogeneous  style 
with  a  high  degree  of  suitability  to  climate  and  modern  living 
conditions.  Though  variations  have  crept  in,  they  serve  to  heighten 
rather  than  reduce  the  interest  and  attractiveness.  The  essential 
qualities  of  the  Spanish  house  are  in  each,  but  the  variety  of  their 
treatment  dispels  any  feeling  of  monotony. 

The  shingled  roof  has  sometimes  displaced  its  tiled  prototype,  as 
in  the  house  for  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shattuck,  by  Reginald  D.  Johnson. 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Carried  high  »»ti  the  rising  tide  of  modern  art  is 
Benedictus,  French  designer  and  artist.  A  pio- 
neer  in  modern  decoration,  he  is  one  of  the  artists 
who  attracted  most  of  the  public's  attention  during 
the  Paris  Exposition  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1925. 

No  better  example  of  the  architectural  for.ni  and 
dimensional  design  which  characterize  the  art  of 
this  designer  could  be  had  than  this  handsome 
damask  in  shaded  tones  from  grey  to  black.  The 
heroic  design  has  a  breath-taking  sweep  about  it. 
The  unusual  weave  provides  a  remarkable  play 
of  light  and  shade. 

This  amazing  modern  damask  illustrates  once 
again  the  stimulating  variety  to  be  found  in 
Schumacher  collections...  designs  by  prominent 
contemporary  artists  as  well  as  fabrics  inspired 
by  the  great  decorative  periods  of  the  past. 

'Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration"  . . . 

this   generously   illustrated   booklet   suggests   a 

wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.  It 

will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 

decorator — and  to  discover  many  new  sources  of 

charm  for  your  home.    It  will  be  sent  without 

charge  upon  request.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 

B-2,   60  West  40th  St.,  New  York.  Importers, 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only 

of   decorative  drapery   and   upholstery   fabrics. 

Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 

Angeles,San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit. 


For  the  long  ivindows  of  a 
lofty  penthouse  or  studio, 
or  for  the  spacious  rooms 
of  club,  hotel  or  executive 
suite,  no  more  effective  fab~ 
He  could  be  chosen. 
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All  the  Automobile 
Designers  Give  At- 
tention this  Season 
to  Fine  Accessories 

These  New  Rolls-Royce  Models 
Combine  Modish  and  Com- 
plete Artistic  Details  with 
Quiet,  Higher  Powered  Motors 
Extremely     Elegant  in    Effect 


Above — The  Avon,  a  four  passenger  sethin  tvith  Brewster  coachwork.  This  model  is  finished  in  light  and 
dark  moleskin,  with  mauve  stripes,  and  upholstered  in  vellet  leather  and  pray  Bedford  cord.  The  hard- 
ivure  is  platinum  finish  and  the  mouldings  and  running  boards  are  mahogany.  Also  made  in  other  colors 


Courtesy  Rolls-Royce  Motor  Co. 


Above — The  angle  of  the  slant  of  windshield  de- 
signed by  Brewster  for  the  netv  Rolls-Royce 
models  eliminates  the  glare  of  approaching 
headlights  or  lowering  sun.  It  is  equivalent  to 
an  opening  of  4l/2  inches  on  the  conventional 
type    of    windshield    which    is    ordinarily    used 


Left,  Above — Typical  interior  of  the  new  Rolls- 
Royce  models,  showing  features  developed  by 
the  makers  at  the  suggestion  of  car  owners.  Note 
the  trim  effect  of  the  upholstery  and  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  fittings.  The  metal  parts  may  be  had  in 
a  number  of  metals  including  bronze  and  aluminum 


Left — The  Tranville,  a  luxurious  six-passenger 
Rolls-Royce  cabriolet  lie  ville  with  distinguished 
lines.  Coachwork  by  Breivster.  The  adjustable 
roof  and  slanting  door  windows  of  this  model 
provide  comfort  for  the  driver  in  bad  weather. 
The  new  trunk  rack  folds  back  when  not  in  use 
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Madison  Avenue  at  82nd  St. 


LENYGON  &  MORANT 


9     INC. 


ANNOUNCE     THE     OPENING     OF     THEIR 


GALLERIES    WITH    AN    EXHIBITION    OF 


ANTIQUE     ENGLISH     FURNITURE, 


PANELLED      ROOMS,      OLD      MANTELS 


AND     DECORATIVE     PAINTINGS 


31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  ST. 
LONDON  W. 


1082  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 
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Right  —  In  a 
woody  setting 
near  Canton, 
Ohio,  varying 
reds,  browns, and 
gun-metal  blues 
inthis  brick-work 
are  delightfully 
appropriate.  Al- 
brecht  and  WiU 
helm,  architects. 
Home  of  T.  K. 
Harris.  Courtesy 
ClayProductsCo. 


Beloiv — The  soft 
texture  and  mod- 
ulated color  of 
the  brick-work 
make  the  back- 
ground of  this 
garden-nook  on 
the  estate  of 
Mr.  Guy  Cary 
lovely.  John  Rus- 
sell Pope,  archi- 
tect. C  ourtesy 
Common  Brick 
Mfgrs.  Ass' n 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Common  Brick  Merits  Appreciation  for  Its  Structural 
Qualities  and  Its  Artistic  Masonry  Effects 


NOT  many  years  ago  common  brick,  as 
distinguished  from  the  specially  sur- 
faced "face  brick,"  comprised  a 
strictly  structural  material.  It  was  used  for 
foundations,  retaining  walls,  the  interior  con- 
struction of  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  some- 


Above — English  and  Norman  forms  are  inter- 
preted ideally  in  brick.  Witmer  &  Watson,  ar- 
chitects. Courtesy  Common  Brick  Mfgrs.  Ass'n 

times  for  garden-walls  and  minor  buildings, 
for  backing  up  veneers  of  face  brick  and,  in 
shoddy  construction,  for  the  rear  and  side 
walls  and  inconspicuous  surfaces  of  struc- 
tures with  face  brick  fronts. 

For  these  and  other  rough  purposes,  they 
were  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory  because 
they  possessed  in  greater  or  less  degree  the 
structural  merits  that  have  made  brick  ma- 
sonry one  of  the  oldest  and  most  serviceable 
construction  systems  mankind  has  invented. 
These  qualities  are  strength  in  excess  of  all 
requirements  for  residential  building,  dur- 
ability that  amounts  practically  to  perma- 
nence and  reduces  depreciation  charges  to  as 


By  H.  A.  SIMONS 

little  as  1  per  cent  a  year,  great  re- 
sistance to  fire,  permanence  of  color, 
considerable  insulation  value,  and 
relatively  low  expandability  in  at- 
mospheric extremes. 

Despite  all  this,  common  brick  was 
ignored  by  the  artist-in-building  until 
James  Roy  Allen,  Alfred  Granger, 
S.  S.  Beman,  Russell  Walcott  and 
other  architects  in  Chicago  ventured 
to  create  new  wall-textures  by  laying 
common  brick  irregularly.  These 
effects  got  a  name  from  the  brick- 
yards, where  the  careless  piling  of 
bricks  at  one  stage  of  their  drying  is 
called  "skintling."  Skintled  brickwork 
is  defined  as  "a  series  of  effects  ob- 
tained by  laying  common  brick  rough- 
ly at  different  angles,  projecting  and 
recessing  them  before  or  behind  the 
wall-line  and  even,  in  some  cases,  per- 
mitting the  squeezed-out  mortar  to 
remain  in  place." 

Since  the  early  1920's,  when  the 
first  successful  examples  of  the  work 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  designers, 
the  style  has  been  taken  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Seven  distinct  types  of 


Beloiv — White  coating  adds  Mediterranean  char- 
acter to  this  home.  Walter  Alschlager,  architect. 
Courtesy  Chicago  Brick  Exchange 


skintling  have  been  defined  by  the  technical 
authority  of  the  common  brick  industry. 
Countless  variations  of  these  seven  have  been 
devised  by  individual  architects  and  masons. 
They  vary  from  the  most  horrific  self-con- 
scious failures  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
texture,  to  sensitive  and  imaginative  expres- 
sions of  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  stone 
which  the  builders  of  an  earlier  generation 
rejected. 

Verbal  description  is  scarcely  adequate  to 
convey  a  sense  of  the  more  successful  of  these 
textures.  But  we  may  attempt  a  little  of  it, 
more  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  the  ma- 
terial than  to  enable  the  prospective  owner  to 
make  a  definite  selection. 

What  is  known  officially  as  Effect  No.  1  is 
built  of  unselected  common  brick,  laid  in 
common  bond,  with  one  full  header  course  to 
five  courses  of  stretchers,  with  uncolored 
mortar.  Joints  vary  in  width  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Bricks  are  set  from 
a  half-inch  before  the  wall  plane  to  three- 
eighths  inch  behind  it.  The  squeezed-out 
mortar  is  allowed  to  remain.  Shadows  cast 
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nphoughtfulness  in  A/Tany  Uomes 


The  guest  room  telephone  is  a  subtle  courtesy  .  .  .  and  quite  unobtrusive  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  your 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  your  guest  ...yet  it  is  as  natural  as  providing  for  her  tickets 
to  the  theater,  or  to  the  opera  .  .  .  or  as  placing  your  automobile  at  her  disposal  during  her  visit  with  you. 


L  elephones 
throughout  the  house  .  .  . 
wherever  they  will  add 
to   comfort   and  convenience. 


Some  houses  stand  out  from  others  be- 
cause of  certain  qualities  that  make  them 
homes.  Little  touches  of  thoughtfulness 
here  and  there  .  .  .  deep  chairs  beneath 
the  glow  of  friendly  lamps  .  .  .  flowers 
by  a  bedside  table  .  .  .  perhaps  some 
new  device  for  saving  time  and  effort. 
And  telephones,  of  course,  throughout 
the  house,  to  bring  complete  conve- 
nience, ease  and  comfort. 

In  the  guest  room,  for  instance,  a  tele- 
phone is  a  sign  of  special  thoughtfulness. 
And  elsewhere  through  the  house  .  .  . 
in  the  living-room  ...  on  a  dressing 
table  ...  in  a  sick-room  .  .  .  conve- 
niently beside  a  writing  desk  ...  in 
fact,  wherever  one  will  save  steps  and 
time  for  the  people  in  your  house.  And 
save  the  time  of  people  outside  too — 
for  being  able  to  answer  promptly  is  a 
thoughtful  courtesy  to  those  who  tele- 
phone you. 

It  is  really  easy  to  have  complete  tele- 
phone convenience,  and  most  reasonable. 
Your  local  Bell  Company  will  be  glad 
to  plan  with  you  the  arrangements 
which  will  give  most  satisfaction.  Just 
call  the  Business  Office  today. 


The  chief  note  of  any  living-room  is,  of  course,  Ina- 
bility .  .  .  and  few  things  add  more  to  the  livability 
of  any  room  than  a  telephone,  conveniently  placed. 


In  the  pantry  you  will  find  a  telephone  especially 
desirable  .  .  .for  receiving  calls  from  the  outside  .  .  . 
and  ordering  the  day's  supplies  for  the  household. 
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by  both  bricks  and  mortar  make  trie  texture 
soft  and  rich.  But  it  is  not  exaggerated:  it 
stands  about  midway  between  the  most  re- 
strained types  and  those  that  are  shaggy  and 
bizarre. 

In  effect  No.  3,  the  distinguishing  detail 
is  a  more  or  less  systematic  laying  of  the 
individual  bricks  with  one  end  projecting  and 
the  other  set  back.  This  is  varied  in  No.  4 
by  laying  each  brick  in  one  row  with  its  left 
end  out  and  its  right  end  recessed,  and  just 
reversing  this  order  in  the  next  course.  If 
the  variations  from  plane  are  calculated  care- 
fully, and  if  the  mortar  is  roughly  struck  in- 
stead of  left  bulging  from  the  joint,  the  net 
results  of  these  methods  may  be  compared 
with  the  effects  of  richly  seamed  fieldstone 
masonry. 

One  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  seven 
officially  defined  textures,  and  one  beautifully 
adapted  to  white-coating,  consists  of  brick 
laid  in  continuous  running  bond,  with  smooth 
joints  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  At  irreg- 
ular intervals  in  both  dimensions  a  pair  of 
bricks  are  allowed  to  belly  out  three-eighths 
or  five-eighths 
of  an  inch 
from  the  plane 
of  the  other- 
wise smooth 
wall  surface. 

These  de- 
vices are  typi- 
cal of  the 
methods  that 
produce  suc- 
cessful skint- 
ling.  There  are 
three  ways  by 
which  a  pro- 
spective home- 
owner  can 
choose  in  ad- 
vance a  tex- 
ture of  com- 
mon brick 
masonry  that 
will  suit  his  or 
her  taste.  The 
first  is  to  write 
to  a  producers' 
association  for 
pictures  show- 
ing the  details 

Below — The   soft   color   and   texture   of   common 
brick  form  a  charming  background  for  this  gar- 
den of  Charles  W.  Spooner  at  Glencoe,  III.  Cour- 
tesy Illinois  Brick  Co. 


and  the  general  effects  of  the 
standard  styles  and  then  dis- 
cuss with  the  architect  or 
mason  possible  distinctive 
variations.  The  second  is  to 
choose  a  house  with  brick- 
work walls  similar  to  those 
you  would  like  and  then  have 
the  mason  see  it  and  work 
out  a  particular  treatment 
based  upon  it  for  your  own 
job.  Finally,  you  might  re- 
quire the  mason  to  build 
small  sample  panels,  so  that 
you  could  approve  or  reject 
his  suggestions  or  modify 
them  into  a  texture  satisfac- 
tory to  you. 

While  skintled  brickwork 
originated  in  Chicago,  it 
was  the  initiative  of  several 
architects  in  New  York 
City  that  brought  to  light 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  "lammies,"  or 
swollen  bricks,  and  clinkers,  the  seared  and 


Above — Distinctive    exterior    of    a    Los    Angeles 

home  showing  imaginative  use  of  materials.  Paul 

R.  Williams,  architect.  Courtesy  Common  Brick 

Mfrs.  Ass'n 

over-burned    ones    from    the   arches   in   the 
kilns   where    the    fires   are    built.    Lammies 
usually  are  laid  in  Flemish  bond  and  frequent- 
ly on  their  edges  instead  of  their  sides.  Both 
they    and    clinkers    have    been 
picked  out  of  the  waste-heaps  at 
the  brickyards   to   be   mixed   at 
random  in  moderate  proportion 
with   ordinary  brick.   But  there 
are      many      attractive      places 
throughout  the  East,  especially, 
built   entirely   of   lammies;    and 
some  of  the  finest  work  of  Acker- 
man  &  Trowbridge,  Electus  D. 
Litchfield,  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
Aymar     Embury     II.,     Dwight 
James  Baum  and  Frank  J.  For- 
ster  has  been  rendered  in  common 
brick. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  too,  dis- 
tinctive ways  of  interpreting  the 
material  have  been  originated. 
One  of  these  treatments,  which 
takes  full  advantage  of  the 
strong  sunlight,  is  to  "rake"  the 


Above — Skintled  brick  masonry  employing  a  few  "lammies"  tvilh 

attractive  results.  F.  J.   Winter,  architect.  Courtesy  Detroit   Brick 

Mfrs.  and  Dealers  Ass'n 

horizontal   joints   rather    deeply   and   leave 

the    short    vertical    joints    flush,    so    as 

to  make  the 
wall  a  tapestry 
with  well-de- 
fined horizon- 
tal striations. 

Much  of  this 
Californian 
work    is   white- 
coated    with 
lime       wash, 
paints  espe- 
cially formu- 
lated for  brick- 
work or  a  thin 
mixture  of  Port- 
land    cement. 
This,  of  course, 
is        consistent 
with  the  strong, 
flavor  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian 
domestic   archi- 
tecture that  pre- 
vails there.  But, 
both    in    the 
West  and  else- 
where,   whiting 
is  applied  chief- 
ly to  homes  de- 
signed in  the  manner  of  French  manoirs  or 
New  England  farmhouses.  These  are  exam- 
ples of  English  cottages  finished  similarly, 
but  these  are  rather  mistaken,  since  prece- 
dent for  the  practice  is  not  general  and  the 
vernacular  manner  of  Mediaeval  England  is 
simulated    better    by    the    interspersion    of 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


Rich  variegations  of  color  run  through  this  wall  of  seared  and 
over-burned  clinker-bricks,  making  a  nice  contrast  with  the 
wh  ite  painted  wood  trim .  Courtesy  Ph  iladelph  ia  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass'n 
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Plastic  Paint  as  a  Background  for  Antiques 

This  Easily  Applied  Surfacing  Material  Offers  a  Wide  Range  of 

Interesting  Textures  and  Color  Effects 

By  JEANNETTE  KILHAM 


THE  walls  in  a  room  fur- 
nished by  antiques  should 
be  pre-eminently  consid- 
ered as  a  background  against 
which  a  drama  is  staged,  as  a 
setting  which  should  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  mood  and  to 
the  style  of  the  furnishings.  Ob- 
jects of  rare  and  quaint  beauty 
culled  by  a  discerning  hand 
from  church  or  palace,  from 
other  ages  and  other  civiliza- 
tion, were  designed  to  "inhabit 
beauty"  as  well  as  to  be  beauti- 
ful in  themselves.  Certain  wall 
treatments  will  most  tellingly 
bring  out  their  rarity  and  dis- 
tinction and  lend  them  added 
grace  and  mystery.  Other  back- 
grounds will  be  of  so  decided 
a  character  that  they  will  over- 
whelm objects  placed  in  front 
of  them  or  so  nondescript  that 
they  will  seemingly  detract  from 
the  value  of  a  room's  furnishings. 

In  selecting  backgrounds  for  antiques,  two 
things  of  paramount  importance  to  consider 
are  texture  and  color,  texture  or  color  that 
will  harmonize  or  contrast,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  which  will  be  designed  to  flatter  and 
accent  the  object  in  the  foreground.  There 
are  various  ways  of  decorating  or  covering 
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walls  for  tin's  purpose,  but  perhaps  none  is 
so  satisfactory  or  becoming  as  a  background 
For  old  furniture  and  rich  fabrics  as  the 
wall  treated  with  plastic  paint.  Just  as  the 
pad  of  rose  or  turquoise  velvet  seems  to 
emphasize  the  radiance  of  the  diamonds  in 
the  jeweler's  window,  so  can  the  textured 
plastic  wall  surface  most  cunningly  enhance 
and  blend  in  feeling  with  carved  furniture, 
lacy  wrought  iron,  crimson  brocades,  sculp- 
tured saints  or  painted  Madonnas. 

To  be  in  tune  with  furniture  marked  by 
the  handicraft  of  the  past,  there  should  be  no 
mechanical  feeling  in  such  plastic  surfaces. 
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Above — The  boldly  textured  wall  makes  a  suit- 
able  background  for  heavy  antique  furniture 
and  finely  wrought  old  metals 

They  should,  in  their  subtle  surface  undula- 
tion, have  something  of  the  "lustre  of  per- 
manence" which  is  so  often  found  and  admired 
in  the  ancient  wall  surfaces  of  such  Medi- 
aeval strongholds  as  the 
Davanzati  Palace  in  Florence. 
There  one  finds  a  perfect  af- 
finity between  the  style  and 
workmanship  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  furniture.  On  vis- 
iting this  palace  one  can 
agree  with  Viollet  le  Due 
when  he  says  he  "prefers  to 


Left  — This 
wall,  textured 
lightly  and 
smoothly,  is  ap- 
propriate as  a 
background  for 
light,  delicate 
furniture 


Right — John 
Matthews  Hat- 
ton,  architect, 
used  light  float- 
ed and  brushed 
textures  in  this 
r e s idence  of 
M.    S.    Mamies 


see  his  apples  hanging  on  a 
tree,  rather  than  arranged  in 
rows  in  a  fruit  shop."  The 
stiffness  of  the  museum  with 
masterpieces  ranged  against 
uniform  and  alien  back- 
grounds is  entirely  lacking. 
The  heavy  carved  chests  and 
chairs  and  tables,  the  grace- 
ful candelabra,  the  Madon- 
nas in  their  star  sprinkled 
blue  niches  seem  entirely  at 
home  in  their  environment. 
With  plastic  paint  one  can 


readily  reproduce  the  interesting 
quality  of  the  walls  in  the  Dav- 
anzati. A  thin  coating  of  the 
material,  brushed  on  the  wall  can 
be  textured  by  brush  or  trowel 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  inter- 
esting and  inviting  surfaces  which 
differ  widely  in  character  and 
which  recall  the  age  of  handi- 
craft. 

'  Plastic  paint  has  the  same  sur- 
face appearance  as  the  old  cemen- 
titious  materials  and  is  just  as 
permanent.  It  is,  however,  far 
easier  to  apply.  Plastic  paint  will 
cover  any  surface  that  can  be 
successfully  painted  and  the  same 
general  principles  which  govern 
the  application  of  paint  apply 
also  to  plastic  paint.  Plastic  paint, 
however,  has  this  quality  that  it 
provides  a  uniform  coating  over 
a  variety  of  different  surfaces 
such  as  glass,  cement,  brick,  etc., 
which  makes  it  a  boon  in  remodel- 
ling. It  also  covers  wall  board  most  success- 
fully providing  the  joints  are  properly  filled. 
Surfaces  which  are  to  form  backgrounds 
for  objects  bold  in  design  and  color  can  be 
richly  coated  with  the  material  and  broadly 
swept  and  smoothed  with  rythmic  sweeps  of 
the  trowel  or  a  celluloid  triangle,  such  as 
an  architect  uses.  The  artistry  lies  in  em- 
phasizing the  strokes  of  the  implement  with- 
out placing  them  too  self-consciously  or 
automatically,  the  heavier  the  coat  the 
rougher  will  be  the  resulting  finish.  Heavy, 
richly  carved  furniture  and  gorgeously  col- 
ored textiles  are  enhanced  by  being  placed 
against  an  effective  background  of  this  kind, 
which  offers  a  subdued  contrast  of  texture. 
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LUXURIOUS 


TRANSPORTATION 


In  the  smart  social   life  of  the  "eighties"  the  Tally -Ho  or  "Drag"  stood  for  superior 
luxury  and  taste  in  transportation  as  does  the  distinguished  Packard  Town  Car  of  today 


NO  FINER  personal  transportation  is  available 
in  the  world  than  the  Packard  Eight  De  Luxe 
with  individual,  custom-built  body.  Those  to 
whom  wealth  permits  and  custom  decrees  the 
proper  motor  vehicle  for  each  occasion  have  ac- 
cepted the  luxury  and  beauty  of  the  Packard  De 
Luxe  Town  Car  as  unexcelled. 

The  Packard  Eight  De  Luxe  chassis,  with  its  wheel- 
base  of  145 finches,  gives  unlimited  scope  to  the 
art  of  the  custom  body  builder.  Its  unusual  and 
well-proportioned  length,  made  possible  by  the 


slim  Packard  straight-eight  engine,  permits  coach 
work  which  combines  both  grace  and  roominess. 
Custom  bodies  by  Packard's  own  designers — by 
Brewster,  Rollston,  Dietrich,  Le  Baron  and  other 
famous  artists — are  all  slenderly  smart  and  beauti- 
ful while  sacrificing  nothing  in  luxurious  comfort. 

In  brilliance  of  performance  Packard  De  Luxe 
Town  Cars  are  as  outstanding  as  in  their  ultra- 
distinguished  appearance.  Swift  and  sure  in  city  traf- 
fic, powerful  and  fleet  on  the  open  road,  they  do 
their  part  to  enhance  a  reputation  already  supreme. 


PACKARD 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


__________________ 
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WALNUT  GROUP— ENGLISH   1660-1715 
Charles  II  Chairs,  William  and  Mary  Table,  Queen  Anne  Desk,  by  KENSINGTON 

1  he   v_^naracter   ana  jcope   or   rvensington 
Living  Koom  J  urniturc 


KENSINGTON  living  room  furniture,  while  re- 
taining the  character  and  the  charm  of  old  work, 
is  designed  for  the  home  of  today.  It  is  as  conven- 
ient and  adequate  in  service  as  it  is  decorative. 

The  selection  includes  table-desks,  secretaries, 
cupboards,  cabinets,  important  tables  for  the  living 
room,  library  or  hall,  and  occasional  tables  for  all 
purposes,  in  wide  variety  and  in  styles  especially 
appropriate  for  the  American  home. 


Many  of  the  pieces  are  entirely  suitable  for  the 
executive  office  and  directors'  room,  to  which  they 
give  the  dignity  and  quiet  charm  of  a  home  with- 
out sacrifice  of  the  practical  convenience  necessary 
in  business  furniture. 

All  Kensington  Furniture  is  made  and  finished 
by  hand  throughout  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  is   a  permanent  investment   in  beauty  and 


utility. 

Examples  of  all  ot  our  work,  including  furniture  for  the  dining  room,  bedroom, 
living  room,  library  and  hall,  may  be  seen  at  our  Showrooms,  arranged  so  as  to  give 
an  accurate  impression  of  how  the  furniture  will  look  in  the  purchaser's  home. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer 


Kensington  mfg'Co>i  pany 


Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS,    41    WEST  45TH    STREET,    SIXTH    FLOOR 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet ,  "  How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be   Purchased" 
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DECORATIVE      FABRICS  VxIlOlCe      JLlllpOrtatlOllS  DECORATIVE      FABRICS 

A  collection  ol  exclusive  imported  labrics — .Damasks,  .Drocades,  i5rocatelles7  Oilk 
JJrocnes,  .Linens,  CJnntzes,  V^retonnes,  lalletas,  Velvets,  lapestnes  and  otlier 
select  labrics  in  designs   and   colorations  lor  every  decorative  purpose  and  period. 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  Wholesale 

Importers  ana  Sole  Distributers  to  Jttetailers  ana  Professional  Decorators 


Chicago 
219  W.  Adams  St. 


Philadelphia 
1528  Walnut  St. 


Paris 
24  Rue  iSt.  Georges 


London 
147  Regent  St. 


Boston 
420  Boylston  St. 


New  York 
Madison  Ave.  at  35th  St. 
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On  the  other  hand,  objects 
fragile  in  outlines  and  delicately 
tinted  should  be  placed  against 
a  wall  thinly  coated  with  plastic 
paint  and  then  slightly  textured 
with  the  brush  or  stippled.  Be- 
sides their  attractiveness,  lightly 
brushed  and  stippled  textures 
are  practical  and  economical, 
particularly  where  there  are 
large  areas  to  be  covered. 

As  a  background  for  all  types 
of  antiques  perhaps  the  most 
lovely  and  aristocratic  of  all 
plastic  surfaces  is  the  water- 
floated  texture.  To  attain  this 
finish  the  material  is  applied  so 
that  it  is  slightly  heavier  in  some 
places  than  in  others  and  floated 
out  smoothly  with  a  soft  brush 
dipped  in  water.  The  result  is 
a  satiny  surface  with  just  suf- 
ficient irregularity  and  waviness 
to  invite  the  eye  and  form  a  soft 
and  interesting  background.  A 
very  interesting  uneven  fresco- 
like color  effect  may  be  achieved 
by  dipping  a  soft  brush  in  water 
tinted  with  dry  color  and  with 
it  smoothing  or  floating  out  the 
plastic  surface  and  letting  it  dry. 

If  a  one-coat  finish  is  desired 
color  is  added  to  the  mix  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  wall.  Best 
results  are  obtained  by  tinting 
with  dry  of  fresco  colors  of  the 
avoiding  those  colors  which  may 


best  grade, 
fade  in  wa- 


ter mixes.  The  color  should  be  broken  down 


Above — A    roughly    sponged    textured    finish, 
glazed  in  silvery  grays  and  old  golds,  makes 
a    most    successful    background    for    antiques. 
Courtesy  of  Carbone,  Inc. 

paint  surface  as  evenly  as  possi- 
ble with  an  ordinary  wall  brush. 
It  can  be  stippled  to  insure  an 
even  distribution  and  to  help  in 
blending  the  colors.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  set  a  few  minutes  and 
then  before  it  becomes  tacky 
wiped  evenly  and  carefully  with 
a  cloth  rolled  into  a  pad.  The 
wiping  removes  some  of  the  color 
from  the  projections  of  the  tex- 
ture, giving  clear  and  distinct 
highlights,  and  leaves  it  in  the 


L  e  f  t  — 
Corner  of 
Italian 
Galleries 
Boston 
Museum 
of  Fine 
Arts.  A 
wall  tex- 
tured in 
trowel  ef- 
fect and 
colored  a 
soft,  pink- 
ish beige 
overglaz- 
"d  with 
tv  h  i  t  e 


down  by  using  zinc  white. 
A  light  creamy  tone  forms  a 
dazzling  contrast  to  red  damask, 
wrought  iron  and  old  canvases. 
A  becoming  background  for 
carved  furniture  is  the  textured 
wall  colored  in  a  blend  of  soft 
fresco-like  tints  of  blues,  tans, 
and  terra  cotta,  etc.  A  wall 
glazed  in  light  putty  tones  is 
good  for  tapestries.  For  those 
who  like  more  dramatic  arrange- 
ments, glazes  colored  Madonna 
blue,  apricot  pink,  turquoise 
green  or  soft  yellow  will  be 
found  most  effective.  After  much 
experimentation  a  well  known 
importer  and  seller  of  antiques 
•  has  found  that  walls  rather 
roughly  textured  in  plastic 
paint  and  then  glazed  over  with 
old  gold  or  silvery  gray  consti- 
tute a  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  background  problem  for  a 
rich  and  colorful  collection  of 
antiques.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Italian  galleries  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a 
wall  textured  with  plastic  paint 
in  a  rather  flat  but  crisply  trow- 
elled effect,  was  glazed  a  soft 
pinkish  beige  and  then  over- 
glazed  with  white.  The  white 
■overtone  not  only  throws  the 
wall  back,  but  places  the  furni- 
ture, paintings,  brocades  and  ceramics  into 
relief,  bringing  out  to  perfection  their  beauty 
of  color  and  detail. 

The  wall  finished  with  plastic  paint  is  tex- 
tured and  colored  by  hand;  it  is  a  product 
of  the  craftsman  and  as  such  it  is  a  natural 
and  sympathetic  accompaniment  to  the  an- 
tiques and  other  art  treasures.  One  can  ob- 
tain almost  any  color  effect  desired  by  ex- 
perimenting a  bit  with  blending  different 
tones.  This,  with  the  fact  that  plastic  paint 
can  be  applied  as  readily  over  an  old  as  over 
a  new  surface,  makes  it  an  extremely  prac- 
tical interior  finish  for  general  use. 

Below — An  interesting  handling  of  texture  in 

the  living  room  of  a  picturesque  and  modern 

Spanish  farmhouse,  at  East  Hampton 


in  water  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  cream. 
It  should  be  stirred  first  into  a  small  portion 
of  the  plastic  paint,  which,  in  turn,  is  stirred 
with  the  whole  mix.  It  is  advisable  to  test 
the  color  by  force-drying  a  small  sample  as 
some  colors  dry  several  shades  lighter  than 
they  appear  when  wet. 

Color  for  plastic  paint  surfaces,  however, 
is  usually  applied  in  a  glaze  which  is  wash- 
able. The  surface  is  generally  sized  to  kill 
suction  and  prepare  the  surface  for  the  glaz- 
ing. The  glaze,  contrary  to  the  mix  of  plastic- 
paint  proper,  is  tinted  with  oil  colors.  Pig- 
ments that  ch  iould  be  avoided.  The 
glaze  should  be  spread  over  the  sized  plastic 


depressions.  The  fin- 
ished job  results  in  a 
pleasing  suggestion 
of  light  and  shade — 
a  subtle  and  very 
lovely  two  toned  ef- 
fect though  only  one 
color  has  been  used. 
Vari-colored  finishes 
are  produced  by 
blending  separately 
tinted  mixes  of  glaze. 
If  pastel  shades  are 
desired  base  colors 
should      be      toned 
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HILE  Scotland  is  more  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  sturdy  dress  fabrics,  neverthe- 
less some  of  our  finest  linens,  both  figured  and 
plain,  crash  linen,  and  tapestries  are  imported^ 
from  there.  These,  as  well  as  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  decorative  materials  from  England, 
France,   Germany,    Belgium,    and    Italy 

may  be  seen  at  all  times  in  the  Johnson 

//       // 
&  Faulkner  Showrooms 


/ 


History,    romance   and  architectural 
cbarm  combine  to  make  Melrose  Abbey 


the  most  revered  shrine  in  Scotland. 


/ 


/. 


JOHNSTON  &  FAULKNER 
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NORTH  UNION  SQUARE     ©     NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Only 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

420  Boylston  Strct  1528  Walnut  Street  1512  Heyworth  Building  50  Faubour*  Poissonniere  442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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for  tor  mat  Dinners  and  luncheons  shouldmn 
be  in  keepinq  with  the  formality  and  ikqance 
of  the  occasion. 

£lhe  rwuist  and  most  bmiMul  patterns  of/fm 
~pldzs,  Cups  and  Saucers  of  the  finest  bone«< 
china,  of  ail  makes  for  ail  occasbns,  man 
stm  'in  thi  Department  of  China. 
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English  Sheraton  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  70) 


The     ser- 


Lenkrp'wcts  and  the  finest  American^  Ij 
and  tnqush  Jtemware  may  also  be  se- 
lected. 

Experts  in  this Estahl'ishmmt  wilt  hu^, 
pleased  to  offer  trwir  assistance. 

BAILEY  BANKS 
andBIDDLE  CQ 

E/TABLI/HED     1832    AMAMAAAAAA/WVWV 

1218  to22  CHE/TNUT /MEET. 
PWfLADELPl-IIA 

correspondence  Invited 


A  pair  of  Sheraton  chairs  illustrating  the  typical 
light,  graceful  lines  of  this  designer 


pen  1 1 n  e  - 
fronted 
mahogany 
sideboard  in 
the  illustra- 
tion is  a 
small  exam- 
ple of  the 
usual  Shera- 
ton-school 
type,  made 
in  about 
1795.  It  is 
inlaid  with 
holly  lines,, 
on  the  legs 
and  drawers, 
and  cross- 
banded  with 

tulip  wood.  The  deep  lower  drawers 
were  usually  fitted  to  contain  bottles. 
Below  the  middle  drawer  are  typical 
fans  of  satinwood;  while  in  the  lion- 
headed  handles  is  seen  a  feature 
which  continued  fashionable  from 
1795  to  the  English  Empire  period. 
These  sideboards  were  often  very 
long,  and  grew  heavier  in  later  years. 
Most  of  Sheraton's  graceful  side- 
boards bore  these  curved  or  serpen- 
tine fronts,  sometimes  with  brass 
rails  above,  mounted  as  candle-hold- 
ers. His  straight-fronted  sideboards 
had  pedestals  on  either  side,  each 
bearing  an  urn;  one  was  used  as 
knife-holder,  the  other  for  washing 
cutlery.  Sometimes  these  knife  cases 
were  slope-fronted,  and  mounted  on 
engraved  silver.  All  strongly  showed 
the  Adams'  influence. 

Both  the  slope-fronted  knife-case, 
and  the  knife-vase  were  made  in 
pairs  for  sideboards.  The  knife-vases 
were  generally  about  two  feet  in 
height. 

As  for  canework,  we  have  Shera- 
ton's own  statement  that  it  was  re- 
introduced into  furniture  at  about 
1770,  and,  regarding  his  design  of  an 
"elliptic  bed,"  we  have  again  Shera- 
ton's own  little  cynicism:  "As  fanci- 
fulness  seems  most  peculiar  to  the 
taste  of  females,  I  have  .  .  .  assigned 
the  use  of  this  bed  for  a  single  lady, 
though  it  will  equally  accommodate 
a  single  gentleman  .  .  ." 
Sheraton's  light  tables 

There  still  exists  an  interesting 
pair  of  exquisitely-painted  side-tables, 
made,  it  is  said,  actually  in  Sheraton's 
workshop,  for  Lord  Nelson,  who  gave 
them  to  Lady  Hamilton  at  Naples. 
In  a  really  fine  satinwood  piece  of 
this  period,  painted,  say,  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  one  sees  the  highest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  that  English 
Furniture  has  ever  reached.  It  is  to 
this  high-water  mark,  before  the  Vic- 
torian decadence,  that  our  designers 
should  return;  it  is  from  this  point 
that  they  should  start,  if  they  are  to 
make  the  20th  Century  designs  the 
most  exquisite  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
They  will  then  be  taking  up  the  direct 
line  of  evolution  in  beautiful  English 
furniture.  And,  undeniably,  if  Prog- 
ress is  Progress,  then  the  art  of  every 
century  should  be  the  most  exquisite 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  dainty  Pembroke  and  sofa 
tables  now  appeared.  Pembroke  ta- 
bles, Sheraton  tells  us,  were  named 
from  the  first  lady  who  ordered  one. 
The  top,  a  square  or  oval  of  ma- 
hogany, sometimes  satinwood,  has 
hinged  side  flaps,  resting  on  hinged 
beech  brackets.  These  refined  and 
slender-legged  tables  were  used 
for    a     light     meal,    or    for    sewing 


tables.  The 
long,  nar- 
row, flap- 
ended  little  j 
sofa-tables 
you  may  see 
to-day  are 
rarely  prior 
to  1800. 
They  are  so- 
called  be- 
cause they 
were  gener- 
ally pulled 
up  for  use 
before  a 
sofa.  The 
supports 
were  some- 
times lyre- 
shaped,  sometimes  spreading  feet, 
tied  by  a  long  stretcher. 

The  present  vogue  for  these  useful 
sofa-tables  has  made  their  prices  very 
high. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE 

Bedsteads  were  still  light  four- 
posters,  till,  with  the  English  Empire 
style,  the  French  open  bed  became 
fashionable.  The  usual  wardrobe  was 
roughly  eight  feet  high  by  four  feet 
wide.  The  upper  cupboard,  its  doors 
inlaid  with  oval  radiating  fans  of 
satinwood,  ending  in  paterae  of  holly, 
is  found  in  both  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton.  The  drawers  below  have 
brass  ring  handles,  while  Hepple- 
white's  French  Plinth  has  here  been 
copied  by  Sheraton  for  his  foot. 

FASHION 

The  fashionable  man  had  cast  his 
powdered  wig  aside  by  the  end  of  1 
George  III.'s  reign,  and  the  familiarH' 
wig-stand  soon  ceased  to  be  made. 
Indeed,  George  III.  received  an 
urgent  petition  from  the  ruined,  un- 
happy wigmakers  of  London,  begging 
that  His  Majesty  would  accord  his 
patronage  to  a  renewal  of  the  wig 
fashion.  Whereon  certain  ribald  spirits 
presented  another,  a  mock-petition 
on  behalf  of  the  languishing  trade 
for  artificial  limbs,  praying  for  the 
King's  influence  in  introducing  wood- 
en  legs   as   a   Court   fashion. 

The  well-dressed  woman  of  that 
day  eludes  my  pen  with  a  triumphant 
flutter  of  many  skirts.  Her  bewilder- 
ing chances  of  fashion!  I  am  quite 
unable  to  give  you  any  description 
of  her,  that  would  be  typical  and  true 
for  six  months  on  end. 

I  must,  however,  at  least  attempt 
to  speak  of  her  hooped  skirt — all  the 
rage  until  1796,  and  more  astound- 
ingly  large  than  ever  before — with  its 
huge  wreaths  of  coloured  silks  and 
flowers.  Even  in  1777  the  "London 
Magazine"  levels  poetic  wit  at  the 
extravagant  dressing  of  a  briding, 
ending: 

".  .  .  Thus  finish 'd  in  taste,  while  on 

Chloe  you  gaze, 
You  may  take  the  dear  charmer 

for  life; 
But  never  undress  her,  for,  out  of 

her  stays, 
You'll  find  you  have  lost  half  your 

wife!" 
Small  wonder  that  settees  were  so 
spacious;   small  wonder  that  George 
IV  grew  heartily  sick  of  it  all,  and  at 
last    abolished   the   hoop   skirt    style 
by  his  royal   command. 
Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  of  a 
comprehensive     series     of     articles     byf 
R.  Goodwin-Smith,  an  authority  on  Eng- 
lish furniture.  In  future  issues  Jacobean, 
Adam  and  Hepplewhite  Furniture  will  be 
taken   up   in   a    manner  similar   to   this 
discussion  of  Chippendale. 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  MIRROR  CANDLE  SCONCE 
FURNISHED  IN  SILVER  OR  COLONIAL  BRASS 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 
since  1867 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


//             V\.  • 
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DRAPES,  for  the   open   passage — 
executed  in  the  fluent  beauty  of 
Wrought      Iron — are      a      new 
T[  ASSELMAN  -  SALTERINI      concep. 
lion.  New,  and  a  trifle  daring! 

The  Wrought  Iron  Drape  links  the 
brilliant  effect  of  metal  with  the  utility 
of  the  drape  for  marking  an  entrance. 
Many  a  home-owner  will  full)  ap- 
preciate the  unusual  decorativi  effect 
of  this  idea,  developed  l>\  a  firm  whose 
traditional  craftsmanship  leaves  room 


TO  BE  SMART  ...  TO  BE  NEW  ...  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 
ART  MARRIES  FASHION  to  IMAGINATION 

•  Wrouglit  Iron  Drapes  for  the  Open  Passage  • 


for  originations  which  sacrifice 
none  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  design. 

HASSELMAN  -  SALTERINI 
executes  exclusive  designs  to 
individual  specification  for  the 
Decorator,  the  Architect  and 
the  Home-Owner. 

The  designers  of  HASSELM  AN- 
SALTERINI  will  gladly  submit 
original  sketches  and  estimates 
for  any  decorative  problem  in 
metal.  Please  communicate 
with,  or  visit,  the  New  York 
showrooms. 

There  you  will  also  find,  in 
the  DELLA  ROBBIA  ROOMS 
of  JOHN  B.  SALTERINI, 
ready-made  Wrought  Iron 
L  a  m  p  s ,  Grilles,  Ferneries, 
Aquaria,  and  Furniture  to  com- 
plete your  decorative  require- 
ments at  prices  made  unusually 
low  b\  large-volume  produc- 
tion. 
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which  these  details  are  not  necessarily 
suited.  A  student  will  want  to  put 
a  little  sculptured  garden  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  a  big  public  square, 
where  it  is  utterly  insignificant,  or  he 
will  want  to  put  a  big  living  room 
mantel  in  a  simple  bed  room." 

"One  can't  very  well  teach  ama- 
teurs," said  Mr.  Meigs,  "and  show 
them  how  design  develops  from  the 
inside  out.  They  want  to  get  at  it 
from  the  outside  in.  When  they  look 
at  it  in  that  way  the  inference  is 
that  they  think  they  are  architects." 

"I  would  like  your  ideas  on  Penn- 
sylvania architecture,"  I  next  re- 
marked. 

"We  are  not  stylists  at  all.  The 
older  I  grow,  the  more  I  think  of 
architecture  as  whether  or  not  it  is 
good  architecture.  I  don't  consider 
whether  it  is  Pennsylvania  farm- 
house or  Dutch  or  Elizabethan.  But 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  am  think- 
ing about  a  great  deal — it  has  been 
running  in  my  mind  of  late,  perhaps 
for  the  last  several  years.  I  call  it 
'broken-up'  architecture.  Although  it 
seems  a  simple  thing,  the  height  of 
ceilings  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  a  house.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  the  expression,  'long  and  low.' 
In  days  gone  by,  architects  realized 
that  there  were  three  dimensions  in 
architecture.  Now,  ceilings  that  are 
only  seven  or  eight  feet  high  belong  in 
a  humble  dwelling.  But  such  low 
ceilings  are  the  very  thing  that  people 
are  mad  about  in  the  Pennsylvania 
farmhouse.  The  point  is  that  at  the 
very  same  time  that  those  primitive 
men,  the  farmers  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, had  low  ceilings,  the  wealthier 
men — the  gentlemen  or  whatever  you 
may  wish  to  call  them — did  not  live 
that  way.  The  gentlemen  built  their 
houses  as  much  like  the  grand  sei- 
gneurial  mansions  as  they  could.  In 
those  days  there  were  thus  two  dif- 
ferent ideas  about   ceilings. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  continued 
Mr.  Meigs,  "some  bright  one  dis- 
covered that,  by  using  low  ceilings, 
he  could  build  a  big  house  that  was 
cheap.  It  was  a  ridiculous  idea — 
like  squashing  your  hat  down  on  your 
head.  The  result  is  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen's  houses  with  low  ceil- 
ings— flat,  worthless — like  the  caves 
of   Luray,   mere   slits   in   the   earth. 

"The  next  thing  that  this  matter  of 
ceilings  brings  us  to  is  the  question 
of  light.  Let  us  assume  a  room,  in 
plan  25  x  35  or  40,  with  a  ten-foot 
ceiling.  You  have  in  that  a  perfectly 
impossible  room  because  light  cannot 
penetrate  it.  Daylight  comes  down 
into  a  room  at  an  angle,  and  if  you 
start  with  a  low  angle,  resulting  from 
a  low  ceiling,  the  light  cannot  get 
into   the   room   at    all." 

"A  very  important  point,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Of  course,  the  answer  of  those 
who  invented  all  this  evil  is  that  one 
can  turn  on  the  electric  light,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Meigs.  "That  introduces 
another  big  factor — electric  light. 
Electric  light  has  freed  architecture 
from  the  need  of  designing  rooms 
that  are  lit  by  the  light  of  God.  I 
will  go  very  briefly  over  that.  The 
conclusion  is  that  when  a  movement 
gets  to  working  in  such  a  way  that 
it  ends  in  release  from  the  necessity 
of  a  limitation  of  natural  light — why 
everything  goes  wrong.  And  finally, 
to  wind  up  the  idea,  when  the  rich 
man  is  trying  to  put  himself  into  a 
house  the  prototype  of  which  is  peas- 


ant architecture,  he  is  wrong  in  his 
beginning  and  he  will  stay  wrong  in- 
definitely!" 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  very 
day  on  which  Mr.  Meigs  uttered  this 
heresy,  was  the  date  of  the  nation- 
wide celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Edison's  perfection  of  the 
incandescent  lamp!  The  heresy,  how- 
ever, is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Edison  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  it  is  unwise 
to  accept  new  inventions  without 
discriminating  as  to  their  effect  and 
as  to  their  proper  use.  When  science 
.is  applied  to  use,  it  becomes  art.  Art 
is  what  makes  science  practical;  and 
■  the  view  of  the  artist — that  the  ma- 
chine is  a  tool,  not  a  master — must 
prevail. 

Mr.  Meigs  continued:  "It  is  the 
importance  of  the  proper  height  of 
rooms  that  shows  the  advantage  of 
the  'broken-up'  plan.  You  can  run 
some  of  the  principal  rooms  up  into 
the  roof  without  making  the  house 
too  big  and  too  high,  and  at  the  same 
time,  you  can  make  the  house  in- 
formal. You  achieve  the  desired  ob- 
ject of  getting  height  in  your  rooms 
inside — as  much  of  it  as  possible — 
without  too  much  expense." 

"Also,  it  may  have  the  advantage 
of  a  variety  in  the  shapes  and  pro- 
portions of  the  rooms,  which  need 
not  all  of  them  be  boxes,"  I  observed. 

"Too  much — often,"  replied  Mr. 
Meigs  cryptically.  "Nervousness  is 
one  of  the  troubles  of  the  life  of 
today." 

"How  would  your  'broken-up'  plan 
apply  to   the  medium-price  house?" 

"The  smaller  house  naturally  has 
limitations  of  space,  convenience  and 
mechanics.  But  these  limitations  need 
not  deprive  it  altogether  of  the  value 
of  the  'broken-up'  plan.  I  have  said 
that  the  cut-up  house  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  older,  compact  type 
which  has  light  in  no  more  than  two 
adjacent  sides  of  a  room.  Leaving 
out  the  factor  or  architectural  en- 
richment, of  course  the  old  squarish 
mass  is  more  economical. 

"But,  in  any  case,  natural  light  is 
fundamental  in  architecture.  It  is  the 
source  from  which  everything  flows. 
Without  it  you  have  lost  your  guide. 
Too  much  information,  snatched 
from  different  models,  copy  and  copy- 
ing— these  ways  of  working  are 
wrong.  People  fail  with  them  because 
they  haven't  understood  the  funda- 
mentals." 

Then  Mr.  Meigs  asked  me:  "Have 
you  interviewed  any  of  these  modern- 
istic fellows?" 

"Only  one,  so  far.  But  I  have  found 
that  nearly  all  architects  and  decora- 
tors, even  those  who  do  not  like  the 
new  art,  are  keenly  interested  in  it. 
In  Xcw  York  it  is  still  confined  chieily 
to  commercial  architecture,  such  as 
office  structures,  shops,  restaurants, 
and  department  stores.  Do  you  notice 
that  it  is  coming  into  country 
houses?" 

"It  is  getting  into  houses,"  replied 
Mr.  Meigs. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"As  I  see  it,  the  modernist  admits 
with  justice  that  the  modern  world 
has  become  nervous  and  resembles  a 
boiler  factory.  Starting  with  that  ad- 
mission, a  man  can  make  his  house  a 
retreat  (hated  word)  from  the  boiler 
factory. 

"At  this  point  the  modernist  finds 
an  inconsistency.  It  is  that  the  hoped- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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A  QUEEN  ANNE  ROOM  FURNISHED  BY  BRISTOL 


From  the  Bristol  Company's  unrivalled  collection 
of  genuine  antiques  and  authentic  reproductions, 
the  pieces  of  English  1  8th  Century  furniture  shown 
were  chosen  to  create  this  gracious  Queen  Anne 
dining  room.  The  side  board  and  serving  table- 
are  genuine  antiques,  the  table  and  chairs,  accurate 
reproductions  of  furniture  of  the  period,  produced 
by  Bristol  craftsmen.  Modern  reproductions  can 
meet  no  more  severe  test  than  to  be  used  in  the 
same  room  with  genuine 
old  pieces,  but  Bristol 
copies — accurate  in  their 
design    and    construction 


BRISTOL 


and  finished  with  an  age-old  patina — are  compar- 
able in  beauty  to  the  furniture  of  the  past. 
In  addition  to  an  unusual  assortment  of  English 
18th  Century  furniture,  the  Bristol  Company's 
collection  contains  antiques  of  all  the  important 
periods,  reproductions  of  fine  pieces  of  all  styles, 
panelled  rooms,  decorative  accessories — it  is  in 
fact  a  veritable  Museum  of  the  Decorative  Arts. 
Although   purchases  can   be   made   only   through 

your  decorator,  dealer  or 
architect,  you  are  cor- 
dially welcome  to  visit 
our  Galleries. 


COMPANY 


319  East  62nd  Street 
New  York 


8C 


840  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE 


IMPORTERS   OF   ANTIQUES       /       SPANISH      <       FRENCH      ,       ITALIAN      1       ENGLISH      y      MEUBLES  MODERNE 
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AMERICAN  WALNUT,  THE  TREASURE  WOOD  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD 


You  can  always  identify  American  Walnut  by  the  pores.  They  show  as  dots,  as  fine  pen  lines  or  as 
short  dashes— depending  upon  direction  in  which  the  wood  has  been  cut;  but  the  pores  are  always  evident 

A  SURE  TEST  OF 
AMERICAN  WALNUT 

Occasionally  a  lover  of  American  Walnut  has  been  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  a  piece  of  furniture  purchased  pre- 
sumably as  being  of  genuine  walnut,  actually  contained  a 
large  measure  of  inferior,  substitute  wood  on  some  of  the 
exposed  surfaces  —  notably  the  legs  and  framework. 

You  need  never  be  so  misled,  for  the  identification  of 
American  Walnut  can  always  be  positive — even  to  an  un- 
skilled buyer.  For  American  Walnut  always  reveals  itself 
by  its  characteristic  pore  structure.  The  photographs  above 
show  this  pore  structure  —  our  booklet,  "The  Story  of 
American  Walnut,"  will  give  you  further  information 
of  real  value  in  buying  and  caring  for  walnut  furniture. 


American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  3y03,616S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  American 
Walnut. 

Name 

Address „ 

City State 
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for  peace  in  the  house  is  in  violent 
contrast  to  the  boiler  factory.  Then, 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  he  tries  to 
make  the  house  in  harmony  with  the 
boiler  factory.  In  fact,  he  makes  it  a 
boiler  factory,  too! 

"This  idea  finds  tremendous  favor 
with  youth;  youth  recognizes  the  con- 
sistency, the  harmony  in  the  idea  of 
architecture  being  in  similarity  "with 
the  boiler  factory,  and  he  approves 
of  it.  It  is  logical  to  say  that  a  house 
should  resemble"  the  contemporary 
life  around  it." 

"There  are  others,  like  yourself, 
who  grant  that  the  modern  art  move- 
ment is  logical,  but  they  realize  that  ■ 
common  sense,  at  times,  may  be_ 
superior  to  logic,  and  so  they  question 
the  value  of  the  new  art,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"You  see,  what  I  am  getting  at  is 
the  dilemma — indeed  the  unanswer- 
able question — that  our  mechanical 
age,  when  truthfully  portrayed,  does 
not  end  in  a  result  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory  as  a  place  in  which  to 
live." 

"Do  you  think  that  modern  art  can 
develop  in  a  better  form  than  at 
present?"  I  asked. 

"I  could  tell  you  that  if  I  could 
imagine  the  life  of  the  next  hundred 
years. 

"The  modernist,"  continued  Mr. 
Meigs,  "will  not  concern  himself  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  life 
of  today  is  good  or  bad.  He  is  im- 
pressed only  with  what  he  sees  about 
him.  When  the  modernist  limits  him- 
self to  what  he  sees  around  him  and 
if  it  is  understood  that  this  isn't  very 
good — then  he  is  stuck.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  ever  make  anything  of 
that." 

"One  has  the  choice  between  that 
dilemma  and  a  restoration  of  the  life 
of  the  18th  Century,  which  may  not 
be  possible,"  I  observed. 

"What  I  am  arguing,"  said  Mr. 
Meigs,  "is  that  the  principal  trouble 
with  architecture  today  lies  with  the 
life  of  today;  and  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  about  it  is  putting 
a  great  big  job  up  to  the  architect. 
What  I  have  said  applies  to  all  the 
arts — not  simply  architecture. 

"In  the  country  house,  our  era  is 
upsetting.  For  instance,  a  man  buys 
two  hundred  acres  for  protection. 
That  is,  he  wishes  to  establish  a 
permanent  home.  The  land  bought 
was  formerly  farm  land,  the  habita- 
tion of  people  and  animals  who  lived 
from  the  soil.  But  the  new  owner 
puts  the  tiller  off  the  land  because  he 
does  not  fit  into  the  new  estate." 

"The  old  rural  economy  is  de- 
stroyed," I  said,  "and  it  was  on  the 
old  rural  society  that  the  great  coun- 
try houses  of  the  past  were  founded 
— in  the  midst  of  a  farm  life  of  free- 
holders and  tenants,  with  whom  the 
country  squires  were  in  contact." 

"The  breaking-up  of  the  old  rural 
life  on  the  soil  destroys  the  beauty 
which  was  its  by-product.  The  land 
grows  up  into  weeds  and  is  scrubby. 
If  an  estate  is  deserted,  it  is  lifeless. 
And  the  architecture  is  lifeless." 

"All  true  architecture  is  rich  in 
human  association,"  I  said.  And  then 
I  asked  the  architect:  "Would  the 
same  dilemma  apply  to  the  smaller 
house  in  the  little  town  or  suburb?" 

"A  man  may  be  better  off  with  one 
acre  of  land  than  with  two  hundred. 
Because  today  one  can  'account'  for 
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one  acre. 

"Isn't,  then,  the  small  house  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  the   need   of  a 
reposeful  home  and  the  nervous  life  ^ 
of  today?"  f 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Meigs,  "the  small 
house  is  more  advantageous — because 
it  can  be  handled." 

"What  of  the  planning  of  the 
house?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled.  "An  old  story — the 
points  of  the  compass  and  all  the  rest 
of  it!  It  would  be  strange  if  people 
didn't  know  that  by  this  time." 
\  "Interior  decoration  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  house  is  the  next  topic," 
I  suggested. 

"That  subject  is  a  complete  tangle 
in  my  mind.  Things  are  in  such  a 
stew  there!  The  solution  seems  such 
a  hopeless  matter." 

"But  you  nevertheless  resolve  the 
puzzle  very  successfully  in  your  own 
houses." 

"I  don't  think  that  the  architect 
should  do  much  furnishing.  To  do  so 
spreads  his  efforts  out  too  thinly. 
The  architect  should  design  so  good 
a  house  that  others  cannot  spoil  it 
with  furnishings.  Besides,  if  the  archi- 
tect handles  all  the  furnishing  in 
addition  to  designing  the  house  it- 
self, the  question  comes  up:  where 
does  the  client  express  his  own  in- 
dividuality? If  there  is  any  portion 
of  the  house  in  which  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  a  client  to  express  his 
individuality,  it  is  in  the  furniture 
and  movable  things  which  the  client 
can  change  around.  It's  up  to  him  to 
find  out  something  about  it  himself 
and  he  should  not  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  him. 

"We    have    done    furnishing.    W<j' 
went  into  it  deeply — too  deep,  in  fact. 
We  even  designed  furniture.  That  is 
how  I  found  out  about  the  matter." 

"You  have  given  your  views  frank- 
ly, Mr.  Meigs,"  I  said,  as  our  con- 
versation drew  to  a  close.  "Your 
opinion  has  strong  support  from  an 
important  group  in  the  profession. 
They  are,  by  no  means,  satisfied  that 
architecture — and,  as  you  say,  all  the 
arts — are  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis 
in  contemporary  society.  This  view 
should  be  made  known,  for  there  is 
no  point  in  refusing  to  see  the  ob- 
stacles and  the  contradictions  that 
lie  beneath  the  surface.  You  are 
willing  to  face  them." 

"I  do  not  think  that  either  art  or 
architecture  is  in  a  good  state,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Meigs.  "The  bragging  tone 
in  which  so  many  people  talk  about 
art  irritates  me.  If  you  look  into  any 
one  of  the  great  art  ages — Greek, 
Mediaeval,  Renaissance — and  realize 
how  much  the  people  of  those  times 
knew  about  mechanics,  you  find  that 
it  wasn't  much.  Then,  if  you  compare 
the  mechanics  of  today — radio,  air- 
planes— to  the  mechanics  of  those 
art  ages,  you  find  a  vast  superiority 
over  the  ancients.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  by  virtue  of  our 
skill  in  mechanics,  we  are  good  in 
art?  We  simply  suppose  we're  good 
in  art  because  we  know  so  well 
that    we    are    good    in    mechanics." 


Editor's  Note:  Among  the  leading  ar- 
chitects who  will  contribute  to  this  series 
arc:  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Geo.  Wash* 
ington  Smith,  Julius  Gregory,  Frank  J. 
Forstcr,  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Gordon  B. 
Kaufman,  Dwight  James  Baum,  Rcgi 
mild  Johnson,  William  Dominick,  Lewis' 
Bowman.  Others  to  follow. 
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Lamps 

6 


The  most  important  appointment 
for  any  interior,  one  that  must 
always  call  attention  to  itself,  the 
source  of  light  which  creates  the 
beauty  of  the  entire  room — the 
lamp  is  a  theme-motif  in  the 
harmony  of  interior  decoration. 
Ludlow  and  Minor  have  originated 
lamps  for  fine  interiors  of  all  types 
— their  designs  are  conceived  with 
good  taste  and  executed  with  per- 
fect workmanship. 

In  addition  to  creating  lamps  and 
shades  for  the  leading  Shops, 
Ludlow  and  Minor  execute  success- 
fully special  orders  from  the  fore- 
most Decorators. 


^Antiques   & 
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240  West  23  rd  Street  -  New  York 


Whimsical  Glass  Figures  As  Ornaments 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


These  quaint  glass  figures  are  recent  conceptions  by  Parisian  artists.  The  ducks 
are  in  graduated  sizes  and  have  brilliant  orange  beaks.  Courtesy  Ovingtons 


vivid  reds,  yellows  and  blues  to  in- 
dicate the  plumage. 

Birds  and  animals,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  eccentric  whimsicalities  or 
to  the  more  conventional  "serious" 
type  are  now  being  freely  employed 
as  interior  decoration  in  various  ways. 
A  comical  attenuated  pink  cat.  long 
of  leg  with  a  ferociously  arched  back 
will  be  placed  to  afford  color  on  a 
desk;  or  it  may  be  a  long  eared  dog 
whose  bright  green  glass  body,  orna- 
mented with  jet  black  stripes,  reflects 
the  light  in  a  curiously  pleasing  man- 
ner. And  this  phase  in  using  these 
figures  as  ornaments  is  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  because 


ror  or,  as  it  is  called,  plateau  in  the 
center  of  a  table.  There  is  one  group 
particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose 
now  being  imported  to  America  from 
.  France.  All  the  figures  are  consider- 
•ably  smaller  than  those  we  have  al- 
ready described  and  they  include 
huntsmen,  polo  players,  hounds,  and 
different  field  sports,  all  of  them  dis- 
playing what  in  the  theatrical  world 
is  termed  "action".  When  these  are 
grouped  on  a  plateau  on  a  dining  table 
the  result  is  an  unusually  colorful 
centerpiece.  This  is  especially  so  when 
doilies  replace  the  more  conven- 
tional table  cloth  because  this  permits 
the    soft    browns    of    the    mahogany 


A  crystal  rabbit  decorated  tvith  dark  blue,  the  fish  being  light 
green  and  white,  speckled  with  gold.  Courtesy  B.  Alt  man  &  Co. 


the  light  from  a  lamp  or  from  the 
sun  most  appreciably  increases  the 
decorative  possibilities.  This  point  is 
evident  when  a  number  of  them  are 
seen  in  a  room  where  the  light  is 
fairly  bright  for  they  scintillate  in 
a  peculiarly  charming  way  even  when 
the  bodies  are  merely  plain  blown 
glass. 

Place  a  somnolent  pink  cow  with 
crumpled  horn  and  wide  protruding 
ears  beneath  a  table  lamp  in  a  corner 
and  immediately  the  corner  assumes 
that  light  gay  atmosphere  which 
seems  to  emanate  from  these  often 
grotesque  ornaments.  What  if  the  cow 
is  slightly  bow-legged  and  a  trifle 
bizarre;  that  relieves  any  stiff  for- 
mality and  brings  that  humor  to  our 
rooms  which  we  have  admitted  may 
be  regarded  as  "Philistinistic"  by 
some.  Similarly  there  are  mischievous 
looking  monkeys  of  green,  brown  and 
various  other  colors  which  by  their 
very  grotesqueness  suggest  an  inimi- 
table merriment. 

One  of  the  many  attractive  settings 
resulting  from  the  use  of  these  glass 
figures  is  obtained  from  placing  a 
number  of  the  smaller  ones  on  a  mir- 


table  to  become  the  contrasting  and 
effective  background  for  the  scintil- 
lating little  glass   figures. 

Possibly  this  is  more  noticeable 
when,  in  addition  to  the  center  group- 
ing, individual  figures  are  placed 
directly  on  the  wood  in  different  parts 
of  the  table.  We  gained  this  knowl- 
edge at  a  supper  party  we  attended 
some  time  ago  when  a  long  Sheraton 
style  triple  pedestal  table  was  deco- 
rated in  this  way  and  lighted  by 
candles.  In  addition  to  the  center 
group  and  the  small  separate  figures 
placed  on  this  table  there  were  several 
larger  ones  of  a  different  type.  The 
latter  naturally  attracted  attention  be- 
cause they  were  the  forms  of  large 
birds  of  paradise  and  they  flashed 
and  sparkled  in  the  candle-light  like 
the  jewels  of  a  regal  crown. 

Later  the  reason  for  this  remark- 
able scintillation  was  apparent.  The 
widespread  tails  of  the  birds  were 
constructed  of  colored  beads  while 
the  bodies  and  heads  were  formed  by 
an  almost  innumerable  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  faceted  glass,  this 
causing  a  continual  variation  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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ng  lax 
'simple,  friendly  lamps—  dignified,  austere  lamps,  glowi 
with  mellow  splendor—all  are  present  in  the  Car  bone  showin 
for  1930.  The  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  is  mirrored  in  t] 
broad  price  range  of  $12  to  $180.  All  are  created  in  the  best 
of  taste,  and  examples  may  be  selected  which  will  harmonize 
delightfully  with  any  of  the  European  Periods.  Reputable 
decorators  have  used  Carbone  Lamps  for  years  in  perfecting 
fine  interior  ensembles.  Ask  your  decorator  about  Carbone 
Lamps  or  send  for  illustrated  book,  "What  a  Lamp  Should  Be." 

Qanbowi 

IN<? 

IMPORTER  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

348  Congress  Street,  Boston      -     120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


371-2  lighta-22" 
ecorated  shade. 


620  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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HE  tales  and  traditions  01  iamous 
/Knglisii  hunts,  hard  riding  gentry 
and  their  manor  nouses,  nave  cast  an  en- 
during glamour  over  horse  and  nound.  y\ 
lew  precious  trofmies  ol  lield  and  board 
nave  come  down  to  us  Irom  earlier  days. 
/\mon£  these  is  the  siiver=gilt  hunting  cuf) 
and  cover,  richly  ornamented  with  hunting 
scenes,  loxes  heads  and  the  symbolical  vine, 
in  tne  rvobinson  collection.  It  was  made 
in  London  in  18126  by  1  nomas  vv  illmore 
and  is  seventeen  and  one  nail  inches  high. 


SnglanaL 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
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NEW   YORK, 

331  Worth  Avenue y  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
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Winter  Travel — Here  and   Abroad 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


A  remarkable  "Kristiania"  executed  by  an  expert  skier  above  Adelboden,  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland.  Courtesy  Klopfenstein,  at  Adelboden 

In  the  Adirondack  Mountains  win- 
ter sports  prevail  from  November  to 
April.  There  they  combine  a  delight- 
ful social  life,  similar  to  that  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  Lake  Placid 
region,  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a  year-round  health  resort,  is  the 
focal  center  of  these  annual  winter 
activities.  Many  of  the  Adirondack 
inns  and  hotels  which  invite  winter 
guests  are  exceedingly  well  equipped 
•to  care  for  and  entertain  them. 

Snow  sports  are  an  infectious  in- 
dulgence. They  fascinate  their  fol- 
lowers by  the 
glow  and  vigor 
they  impart  to 
agile  bodies  at 
play  outdoors. 
They  entertain 
the  observer  by 
their  gaiety  and 
feats  of  skill 
and   daring. 

It  was  in 
1906-7  that 
France  became 
a  mecca  for 
winter  sports- 
men and  wom- 
en. The  occasion 
was  the  Inter- 
national Ski 
competition  by 
the  French  Al- 
pine Club,  at 
Brianqon  and 
Mont  Genevre. 
A  year  later  a 
similar  contest 
was  held  at 
Chamonix,  the 
village  from 
where  the  as- 
cent of  Mont 
Blanc  is  gener- 
ally    begun. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Touring  Club 
of  France  organized  the  first  "Great 
Week  of  Winter  Sports,"  also  held  at 
Chamonix.  Meantime  the  Paris,  Lyon 
and  Mediterranean  Railway  created 
an  organized,  rapid  and  comfortable 
access  from  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  the  winter  sports  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  Now  Chamonix,  Mont 
Revard,  Combloux  and  Saint  Pierre- 
de-Chartreuse  are  a  veritable  con- 
geries of  elaborate  hotels,  modest,  but 
exceedingly  comfortable  inns,  and  at- 
tractive pensions — abiding  places  to 
fit  every  purse  and  predilection.  The 
fact  that  this  whole  French  region 
had    been    efficiently    organized    for 


enjovs    a 


Oliver    Kaldahl,    famous    skier, 
moonlight  ruti  down  the  Dufferin  Terrace, 
Quebec,  toboggan  slide.  Courtesy  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 


notable  winter  sports  was  clearly 
demonstrated  at  the  Winter  Olympic 
Games  of  1924  at  Chamonix.  Indeed, 
all  the  way  from  the  Jura  mountains 
to  the  broad  plains  of  Beuil  and 
Peira-Cava,  in  the  Alps-Maritime, 
above  the  Riviera,  winter  sports  have 
become  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
native  population  and  travelers  of 
leisure.  So  the  French  regard  Cha- 
monix-Mont  Blanc  as  the  cradle  of 
European  winter  sports. 

On   the   other   hand,   our   equally 
charming  friends  in  Switzerland  smile 
knowingly    and 
confide     that 
Switzerland's 
snow    and    ice 
crop,   being   an 
all-year    crop, 
was  the  first  to 
become  the  ob- 
ject   of    winter 
sport  and  travel. 
Nevertheless, 
the   nine-acre 
Chamonix     Ice 
Stadium  for  all 
winter      sports, 
with    a    double 
500-metre  race- 
course,  numer- 
ous   skating, 
hockey  and  curl- 
ing  rinks    on 
which  all  Olym- 
pic ice  records 
have  been  made 
in  recent  years, 
and  its  adjunct, 
the  Pavilion  dcs 
Sports,  a  thor- 
oughly  modern 
clubhouse     for 
athletic    mem- 
bers —  with 
lockers,     dress- 
ing   rooms,    lounges,    tearooms,    re- 
freshment   bars,    baths,    bands    and 
dancing — all  this  and  more,  at  least 
justifies  the  pride  of  the  French  in 
their  superb  winter  sport  structures 
and  equipment. 

Just  across  the  French  border,  in 
that  glorious  wilderness  of  gleaming 
white  mountain  peaks,  there  is  also 
a  land  of  winter  enchantments  for 
virile  natures.  Indeed,  the  story  of 
Switzerland  might  have  been  writ  in 
snow  if  Nature  had  not  bequeathed 
her  the  most  glorious,  exhilarating 
summers  on  the  old  continent.  After 
viewing  Mont  Blanc,  the  crown  jewel 
(Contituied  on  page  94) 
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FIVE    FLOORS    OF 
*  FINE 

#lb  ettgltsii) 

FURNITURE 

Queen  Anne  walnut   writing  lal'les 

Mirror  door  secretaries 

OIil  English  lacquer  secretaries  and  cabi- 
nets 

Corner   Cupboards,    in    mahogany,   walnut 
and  pine 

Rare  old  English  petit  point  sofas 

It  ing  chairs,  love  seats,  chaise  longues 

Breakfront   cabinets    in    Chippendale   ma- 
hogany  and  Queen   Anne  walnut 

Unusual     china     cabinets     in     walnut     and 

nr-ii  gflt  decoration 
Chippendale  mahogany   pie  crust  tables, 

drum  tables,  sofa,  table*,  tea  tables  with 

lovel]  carred  fret  work 

Collection   of   man]    deal   and   lacipier  dec- 
orated booh  troughs  and  tables 

Walnut    highboys    in    Queen     Vnne    and 
W  illiam   and    \Iar\ 

Sheraton,  Hepplewhite   and    Chippendale 
sideboards 

-  of  chairs  anil  dining  table\ 
An  Unusual  collection  of  lamps  anil  shades 

Dessert    and    tea    seniles    in    Worcester, 
Rockingham      Crown      Derby,     lu>tre, 

Lowe-toft 

Painted   tin   wood    boxes,   travs   and   cigan 
ette   hi>\i a 

Large    selection    of    gets    of    table    glass, 

compotes,  etc. 


F, 


TVE  floors  of  carefully 
selected  antiques  are  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  at  prices  approxi- 
mately cost.  Our  entire  stock  has 
been  placed  in  this  drastic  sale  and 
shrewd  buyers  will  do  well  to  visit 
our  galleries. 
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CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

The  beautiful  esg -shell  porcelains  of  the 
K'ang-Hsi  and  Yung-Cheng  periods  com- 
binetheworkmanshipof  theTehua  craftsmen 
with  the  delicate  precision  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Chinese  artists. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  a  charming 
pair  of  famille  rose  jars  from  the  Yung- 
Cheng  period.  This  old  Chinese  ginger  jar 
is  one  of  many  beautiful  art  objects  gathered 
from  China,  Japan  and  the  Far  East  for  the 
Yamanaka  Galleries. 

Jade  and  other  semi-precious  stones  are 
ingeniously  fashioned  into  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects—from bracelets,  brooches  and  ear 
rings  to  vases,  lamps,  clocks  and  desk  sets. 
if  #  There  are  ancient  brocade  fabrics,  their 
conventional  designs  and  age-mellowed 
colors  fitting  them  into  any  scheme  of 
decoration.  ft#  Antiques  from  the  world's 
oldest  civilizations;  Oriental  pottery,  an- 
tique and  modern,-  screens,  paintings,  and 
small,  moderately  priced  gift  objects  dre 
other  distinctive  features  of  the  Yamanaka 
collection. 
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Winter  Travel — Here  and  Abroad 
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Military  ski-jumping;  contests,   at   Andermatt,   Central  Switzerland, 
attract    thousands    of    spectators.    Courtesy    Carberell,    at    Thaltiil 


of  the  Alps,  from  its  best  viewpoint 
— Combloux,  you  will  find  winter 
sports  abundant  all  the  way  from 
Mont  d'Arbois  and  Megeve  to  Sal- 
lanches  in  the  Valley  of  the  Arve. 
Thence  on  to  the  land  of  the  hardy 
and  hospitable  Suisse,  who  will  cor- 
rect your  history  of  winter  sports  in 
Europe  by  telling  you  that  they 
began  them  in  the  year  1865, 
when  the  Matterhorn  was  first  as- 
cended. 

After  pointing  to  the  marvellous 
curative  effects  of  Switzerland's  win- 
ter sun.  to  which  adults  and  children 
expose  their  nude  bodies  in  the  dry 
snow  of  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  will  add 
that  tobogganing  is  the  oldest  of  their 


winter  sports,  tournaments,  contests 
and  congresses  prevail  here  where 
the  reindeer  still  draws  the  pleasure 
and  the  service  sleigh  to  the  sweet 
jangle  of  merry  harness  bells. 

The  peak  of  the  Norseman's  winter 
sports  is  the  Annual  International 
Winter  Sports  Meet,  held  late  in 
February  and  early  in  March.  It  ends 
with  an  event  known  to  winter  sports- 
men and  women  throughout  the  fash- 
ionable world — the  famous  Holmen- 
Kollen  Meet,  at  which  contests  are 
held  in  every  branch  of  organized 
winter  sports. 

This  year  the  Eleventh  Congress 
of  the  International  Skiing  Federa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Oslo  during  the 


Curling,  skating  and  hockey  rink  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  scene  of 
many  winter  sports.  Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railways 


winter  sports;  that  curling  in  Switzer- 
land is  as  popular  as  in  Scotland; 
that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Hockey  Match  is  an  annual  feature 
at  St.  Moritz,  and  that  skiing  is 
the  most  prevalent  of  all  European 
winter  sports  because  the  Swiss  begin 
to  ski  at  four  and  keep  it  up  until 
they  are  a  hundred  and  four  years 
old — a  straight  century  of  scooting 
on  ski. 

In  parts  of  Scotland  winter  sports 
are  the  life  of  the  people  during  half 
of  the  year.  Curling,  hockey,  skating 
and  bobsledding  constitute  the  main 
activities. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  comprising 
the  glamorous  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun,  enjoy  a  great  annual  pro- 
gram of  attractive  winter  sports. 
The  social  life  of  Oslo.  Norway's 
chief  city,  is  of  a  Norse  flavor 
and  vivacity  altogether  distinctive. 
From  November  to  the  end  of  Easter 


International  Sports  Week.  Travelers 
and  distinguished  contestants  from 
many  parts  of  Europe,  with  a  goodly 
group  of  snow  and  ice  champions 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
attend  this  Congress  and  the  Holmen- 
Kollen  Championship  Meet.  After 
this  event  the  Norwegian  National 
Skiing  Championship  Contests  are 
held  at  Trondhjem — March  6th  and 
9th. 

The  people  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
manifest  great  pride  in  their  winter 
sports;  in  the  championships  they 
win  against  other  countries  and  in 
the  fact  that  their  snow  and  ice  sea- 
son continues  six  weeks  after  the  Swiss 
and  Canadian  seasons  have  closed. 

Finally,  let  us  add,  that  Oslo  is 
the  home  of  that  superlatively  ac- 
complished figure  skater,  Sonja  Henie, 
champion  of  the  world,  whose  mar- 
velous ice  art  many  Americans  will 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 

Damasks,  Brocades 
and  Velvets 

of  the  15th,  16th,  1  7th  &  1  8th  Centuries 
in  important  yardages 

also  smaller  pieces  for  Panels,  Covers  and  Furniture 

18th  Century  Printed  Linens 

for  Decorators,  Dealers  and  Architects  only 

40   I    kST    Mill   STREET,  NfEWYORK 

Mi  Intique    and    I'  Irts    League 
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CONSULT    YOUR    DECORATOR    OR    ARCHITECT 


A  fine  example  of  Italian  carved  walnut  screens — obtain- 
able in  any  number  of  panels  to  suit  individual  needs. 
Shown  with  it  is  an  imported  carved  armchair — upholstered 
in  appliqued  red  velvet  and  gallooned  with  fringes. 
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DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 


the 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 

FISHER   BUILDING 


DETROIT 


Furniture  Factory 

511  Lieb  Street 
PARIS 


Workroom 

2901  Jefferson  Ave.,  E. 
FLORENCE 
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Fine  Window  Screens 
for  ThoseWho  Consider 
Only  the  Best    »    »    » 


KOLSCREENS  are  handsome,  all  metal  window  screens 
assembled  with  unequalled  scientific  precision  and  care. 
They  are  built  in  with  the  windows  to  stay, — no  storing 
in  the  fall  or  hanging  in  the  spring.  (An  attractive  saving 
in  labor,  storage  space  and  expense.)  Simply  roll  them 
up  —  they  disappear  completely  —  fully  protected  until 
again  needed. 


Rolscreens  have  no  wide  frames  and  the  special  electro- 
plated "AluminA"  (double  life)  wire  is'  almost  invisible. 
The  fifteen  exclusive  and  important  features  of 
Rolscreens  added  to  the  exactness  of  manufacture  make 
possible  a  liberal  guarantee.  If  you,  too,  have  learned 
that  the  best  is  always  the  wisest  economy,  -Rolscreens 
alone,  will  satisfy  you.  Look  for  the  trade  mark,  gg&?*££liD 


In  summer  Rolscreens  may  be  rolled  away  when  the 
windows  are  closed — In  winter  when  the  windows  are 
opened  the  Rolscreens  may  be  lowered  to  protect 
costly  draperies  from  snow  covered  or  sooty  sills. 

Illustrated  Rolscreen  Booklet  mailed  upon  request 

If  replacing  your  window  screens — build-  '  m* 


ing    or   remodeling   your   home   you  will     r 
-   interested   in  the   Rolscreen   Booklet 


f 


ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

405  Main  Street,  Pella,  Iowa 

A  SECTION  through  guide  showing  lug 
in  selvedge  of  screen  wire  which  prevents 
sagging.  A  "non-sagging"  feature  found 
only  in  Rolscreens.    Fully  Guaranteed. 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


Beatrice    Lillie,    a    Warner    Brothers 

star,  now  showing  over  the  country  in 

"The  Show  of  Shows" 

uted  to  the  beauty  of  this  play. 
Rouben  Mamoulian  directed  fault- 
lessly. Alice  Brady  as  Sophie  touched 
her  part  with  the  chrism  of  spiritual 
pathos.  Frank  Conroy  as  Courvoisier, 
great  scientist  and  humanist  of  the 
Revolution,  acted  with  superb  dignity, 
seeking  death  as  the  only  worthy 
thing  for  a  real  man  to  do  before 
the  sewer-rats  of  Robespierre.  Otto 
Kruger  as  the 
lover  was  some- 
times over-in- 
tense. 

There  are  fif- 
teen minutes 
preceding  the 
second  curtain,  a 
scene  in  which 
Lazare  Carnot 
comes  from  Ro- 
bespierre  to 
shake  Jerome  in 
his  opposition  to 
the  Monster. 
Claude  Rains  as 
Carnot  does  the 
most  magnifi- 
cently convincing 
and  revealing  bit 
of  acting,  enacted 
in  the  shadows, 
that  I  ever  re- 
member seeing  in 
the  same  space 
of  time.  Rains  is 
tremendous.  Rol- 
land  and  Chek- 
hov: Take  your  bath  of  Beauty  at 
the  Guild  and  the  Civic  Repertory. 
"the  living  corpse." 

Tolstoy's  life  was  a  colossal  battle 
between  the  Senses  and  the  Spirit. 
He  was  such  a  sense-sot  in  his  earlier 
years  that  satiety,  when  it  gripped 
him,  swung  him  to  the  other  extreme. 
He  became  a  hater  of  life,  a  platonic 
pervert,  a  giant  that  smelled  bad 
odors  in  the  healthiest  and  most 
normal  of  our  needs.  He  was  like 
a  drunkard  who  awakes  in  the  morn- 
ing cursing  Bacchus.  In  his  case,  he 
cursed  Venus,  spat  on  the  gorgeous 
vision  of  the  naked  Aphrodite,  and 
even  so  mutilated  his  sensibilities 
that  he  declared  that  peasant  art  was 
the  only  art. 

Nevertheless,  Tolstoy  was  a  great 
artist.  Few  men  ever  saw  what  he 
saw  more  clearly  and  penetratingly, 
and  few  men  have  ever  written  who 
had  a  more  vigorously  developed  dra- 

John  Barrymore,  starring  in  the  War- 
ner Brothers'  production  of  "General 
Crack"    now    at    the    Warner    Theatre 


George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli"  showing 
at  the  Central  Theatre.  Three  sketches 
on  this  page  by  William  Auerbach  Levy 


matic  sense — especially  when  he  was 
not  writing  drama. 

The  Civic  Repertory's  production 
of  "The  Living  Corpse,"  by  Tolstoy, 
in  itself  deserves  high  praise,  for  I 
notice  that  Miss  Le  Gallienne  does 
not  swerve  from  her  purpose  of  giv- 
ing her  public  the  finest  and  best 
plays  regardless  of  the  box  office  and 
the  Yahoos  of  Broadway.  Every  re- 
source of  the  Fourteenth  street  orga- 
nization had  been  brought  to  bear 
for  this  play;  but  the  result  must  be 
set  „  down  as  somewhat  heavy  and 
slow-footed,  with,  however,  bits  here 
and  there  that  were  worth  recalling 
after  leaving  the  theatre — among 
'them,  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  brilliant 
few  minutes  as  Anna  Karenina,  Egon 
Brecher's  portrait  of  a  drunken 
"genius,"  the  singing  of  the  Russian 
choir,  the  picture  of  abject  despair 
of  Ben-Ami  just  before  he  shoots 
himself,  the  at  all  times  moon-smitten 
beauty  of  Josephine  Hutchinson  as 
the  wife  of  Fedya,  and  the  fine  work 
of  Alma  Kruger  as  her  mother. 

Fedya  as  played  by  Ben-Ami  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  who 
admired  his  fine  work  as  Trigorin  in 
"The  Sea  Gull."  He  is  too  self-con- 
scious, too  studied,  too  theatrical.  He 
takes  Ben-Ami  more  seriously  than 
he  does  the  part  of  a  drunken  platonic 
idealist,  which 
will,  I  fear,  re- 
sult in  the  tri- 
umph of  ego  over 
art,  which  is 
what  happened 
to  the  gifted 
Mansfield.  It  is 
only,  as  I  said, 
at  the  moment  of 
death  that  he 
seems  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  he 
is  portraying  an- 
other   character. 

"MICHAEL        AND 
MARY." 

Mr.      Milne     in 
his    new    play, 
"Michael    and 
Mary,"    which 
Charles   Hopkins 
put  on  as  world 
premier,  has  not 
repeated  his  per- 
fect  workman- 
ship   and    sus- 
tained   thrill    of 
"A  Perfect  Alibi."  In  fact,  Mr.  Milne, 
who  is  a  fine  playmaker,  a  sometimes 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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1,000  high-type  scientifically  trained  experts  serve  Davey  clients 


John  Davey  struggled  through  the  first 
21  years  with  only  a  few  helpers  in  the 
practice  of  his  new  science  of  tree  surgery. 
Then  in  1901  he  published  his 
first  book,  "The  Tree  Doctor," 
illustrated  largely  with  photo- 
graphs made  by  his  own  hands. 
From  this  point  on,  there  was  a 
gradual  growth  against  difficult 
odds  in  the  development  of  the 
human  organization  that  was  to 
carry  on  his  work.  Aside  from  the 
ordinary  problems  of  developing 
a  new  business,  there  was  the  un-. 
usual  task  of  pioneering  a  new  idea. 


JOHN  DAVEY 

1846-1923 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Gradually  his  organization  grew  to  the 
point  where  his  trained  men  must  operate 
beyond  his  personal  supervision.  A  resi- 
dent school  was  necessary  to  give 
scientific  training.  And  in  the  fall 
of  1908  there  was  established  the 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

There  are  now  1,000  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons  carefully  selected, 
trained  scientifically.  The  entire 
organization  includes  some  1,300 
people  and  did  a  business  in  1929 
of  $3,250,000,  serving22,368  clients 


from  Boston  to  beyond  Kansas  City,  and 
between  Quebec  and  the  Gulf. 

Send  for  nearest  Davey  representative  to 
examine  your  priceless  trees  without  obli- 
gation. Any  necessary  work  will  be  done 
at  reasonable  cost.  Davey  service  is  local 
to  you  — Davey  Tree  Surgeons  live  and 
work  in  your  vicinity.  Write  or  wire  Kent, 
Ohio,  or  telephone  nearest  branch  office. 


TuncinDaveyTreeGolden  Anniversary RadioHour 

Every  Sunday  afternoon,  5  to  fi  Eastern  time;  i  to  5  Central 
time;  over  the  Red  Network  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. Featuring  the  old-time  songs  that  everyone  knows 
and  loves.  Listen  to  Chandler  Goldthwaite  on  the  Skinner 
Pipe  Organ. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  346  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Martin  L.  Davey,  President  and  General  Manager 

D_„-t  „«„.,.. .  M  (,;,„i„„-  ,.,,„„,„.<;„„..  lintfnn   Snrlnnfirld   PittsHeld   Providence,  Hartford,  Stamford,  New  York  City,  While  Plains,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  Hempstead,  L.  I..  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 

rZZl  fc™/  o£„?,    V    1  ^i^ooTs   /^P^kpmTAdSam.,  P*-  Germantovn,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Washington,   PUtsburgh.  Cleveland.   Toledo,  Columbus.  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis. 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  COMFORTS 
ECONOMIZE  YOUR  CARES 


The  Modern  Scheme  of 
Living   Calls  for  Color 
Schemes  in  Bathrooms 

For  decades  the  bathroom  has  been 
the  least  attractive  room  in  the  home 
.  .  .  but  today  people  realize  that 
the  bathroom  should  be  as  cheerful 
and  colorful  as  any  other  room. 

Rich,  warm,  genial  "Standard' 
color  schemes  are  transforming  the 
modern  bathroom  into  a  work  of  art. 

"Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  will 
recreate  the  bathroom  in  your 
present  home  and  bring  undreamed 
of  bathroom  beauty  to  the  home 
you  plan  to  build. 


Keep  Down  the 

Upkeep  of  Keeping 

Warm  and  Well 

American  Radiator  heating  guaran- 
tees you  a  maximum  of  comfort  with 
a  minimum  of  care.  It  cuts  out  the 
complications  and  cuts  down  the 
cost  of  antiquated  methods  of  heat- 
ing. It  keeps  down  the  upkeep  of 
keeping  warm  and  well. 

Each  part  of  an  "American  Radi- 
ator Heating  Plant — Boiler,  Radiators, 
Accessories — is  designed  for  perfect 
team  work,  just  like  the  parts  of  an 
automobile.  So — for  reasons  of  Duty 
and  Beauty — insist  on  "All-American" 
Radiator  Heating. 


"ALL.AMERICAN"  HEATING  FOR  ALL  AMERICA— "Ideal"  Boiler;  "American"  Radiators  and  Acces- 
sories (Airid  or  In-Airid  Air  Valves,  Arco  Packless  Valves)  and  for  Hot  Water  Supply,  the  Hotcoil  or 
Kolflash  and  Excelso  Water  Heaters. 


PRICE 

AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
EQUIPMENT 

Completely  installed 
for  approximately  $75 
per  room  (steam  sys- 
tem) east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Hot  Water 
system  slightly  higher. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  «  STANDARD  SANITARY 
CORPORATION.         40-42  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

I  am  interested  in  receiving : 

□  Book,  Standard  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  home. 

D  Particulars  of  your  convenient  payment  plan. 

The  fuel  I  plan  to  use:     □  Coal     □  Coke     □  Oil     □  Gas 


My  name  is_ 


My  address  is_ 


City_ 


.State, 


American  Radiator 
Standard  Sanitary 

CORPORATION 

40  WEST  4OTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SHOWROOMS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


A  Little  Down 
A  Little  Each  Month 

The  Heating  and  Plumbing 
Finance  Corporation,  subsidi- 
ary of  the  American  Radiator 
and  Standard  Sanitary  Cor- 
poration, affords  the  best  fa- 
cilities for  the  purchase,  by 
convenient  payments,  of  the 
products  of  this  organization. 
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Cold  Reason 
Applied  to 
Cold    Rooms 


Cold  rooms  don't  save  any  money 
.  .  .  and  they  don't  save  any  lives, 
either...  Nobody  can  compute  what 
they  cost  in  human  suffering  and 
loss...  and  nobody  who  is  sensible 
to  the  ever-present  danger  of  cold 
rooms  will  put  up  with  them. 


Do  not  jeopardize  the  health  of 
your  loved  ones  ...  do  not  defer 
their  living  comfort  and  your  own 
.  .  .  install  a  radiator  heating  plant 
.  .  .  it's  the  only  kind  of  heating 
that  assures  a  steady,  even  tem- 
perature in  every  room. 


And  get  the  best  while  you  are 
getting  it  ...  an  "All-American" 
Heating  Plant.  It  cuts  down  the  fuel 
cost  of  heat.  Cuts  out  the  medical 
cost  of  cold.  Burns  hard  or  soft 
coal,  coke,  oil  or  gas.  The  only 
thing  it  doesn't  burn  is  money. 


And  you  don't  have  to  wait  until 
you  can  pay  for  it  .  .  .  we'll  do  the 
waiting  ...  a  little  down  and  a  little 
monthly  solves  the  problem  .  .  .  On 
the  opposite  page  you  can  get  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  price.  Mail 
the  coupon  and  let  us  give  you  the 
details. 


^American  Radiator 
Standard  Sanitary 

CORPORATION 


Winter  Travel 

(  Continued  from  page  94) 

recall  with  a  thrill  of  genuine  delight. 

The  Germans  have,  in  recent  years, 
greatly  intensified  their  interest  in 
winter  sports  and  developed  many 
new  fields  of  snow  and  ice  activities 
which  equal  those  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean region.  With  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  they 
have  made  the  most  elaborate  use  of 
the  art  of  photography  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  German  winter  sports  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  To  view 
but  a  small  number  of  them  in- 
spires vital  natures  to  be  off  for  the 
fantastic  snow-scenes  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps. 

The  Germans  are  fond  of  winter 
carnivals.  This  form  of  festivity  pre- 
vails in  all  parts  of  the  country  from 
December  to  the  end  of  March. 
Numerous,  also,  are  the  winter  sport 
championship  contests  in  skiing,  bob- 
sledding,  tobogganing,  ice-sailing  and 
skating. 

The  bobsleigh  is  a  particularly  fa- 
vored German  sport  equipment — 
many  groups  and  organized  winter 
sport  societies  devoting  practically  all 
their  activities  to  its  use  and  per- 
fection. In  January  and  February  of 
this  year  thirteen  bobsleigh  champion- 
ships were  scheduled  for  decision. 
The  Wander  Trophy  of  the  German 
Bob  Association  was  competed  for  at 
Friedrichroda,  in  Thuringia,  on  Janu- 
ary 5th;  winter  carnivals  were  opened 
on  the  6th  at  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dus- 
seldorf,  Karlsruhe,  Koblenz,  Mainz 
and  Munich. 

Each  year  winter  sports  are  lively 
social  features  at  Krummhuebel  in 
Silesia;  at  Gcising  in  the  Erzgebirge; 
at  Schierke  in  the  Harz  Mountains; 
in  Sauerland,  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
Black  Forest;  and  in  East  Prussia 
where  the  iceboat  sailing  champion- 
ships  are  annually  decided. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  Tatra  Mountains,  the  coni- 
fers and  deciduous  trees  are  often 
literally  upholstered  in  snow,  assum- 
ing the  most  grotesque  and  uncanny 
shapes  imaginable.  We  have  been  out 
in  Slovakian  hills  on  a  winter's  night 
after  a  long  fall  of  wet  snow  and 
thought  wev  were  mooching  around 
among  hell's  most  sepulchral  demons 
— so  weird,  so  ghostly,  so  fascinating- 
ly terrifying  were  these  snow  spectres 
of  Slovakia.  One  of  these  night- 
marean  views  illustrates  this  article 

Ice  caves,  glowing,  blue-shadowed 
grottos  and  gorges,  gleaming  snow 
plains  stretching  miles  away;  jumbled 
hills  and  swailing  valleys,  white  and 
lavender  and  palest  gold  in  their 
glorious  iridescence — these  are  the 
winter  pictures  which  hang  like  crys- 
tal tapestries  on  the  walls  of  a 
traveler's  memory  in  the  land  of  the 
Scot,  the  Swiss,  French,  German, 
Pole,  Slovak,  Norse  and  Italian  win- 
ter sport  habitues. 

That  there  should  be  such  thrilling 
winters  in  lands  of  beguiling  summer 
loveliness,  is  the  good  fortune  of 
year-round  travelers.  Americans  have 
beep  somewhat  addicted  to  purely 
summer  travel — unmindful  of  the  in- 
finite pleasure  of  winter's  thrills  on 
home  and  foreign  snow  trails.  Our 
camp-trained  and  hardy  boys  and 
girls  will  presently  correct  American 
travel  habits  by  extending  their  ram- 
bles and  foreign  travels  through  the 
cool,  colorful,  spice-laden  autumn ;  the 
robust  tang  and  tingle  of  the  festive 
winter;  and  the  soft  caress  of  tender 
spring — seasons  all  of  eager,  joyous 
travels  throughout  the  interesting 
places  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 


Reverently  preserved  are  the  originals  of 
these  Danersk  pieces.  Both  were  once  used 
by  General  George  Washington — the  desk 
at  the  old  City  Hall,  New  York— the  chair, 
an  early  swivel  type  and  remarkably  com- 
fortable, at  Mount  Vernon. 


A  colony 
of  master  craftsmen  links 
your  home  and  office  with 
days  gone  by 


IN  the  Danersk  Shops  in  Connecticut  is  gathered  a  colony  of  old- 
world  craftsmen,  skilful  in  joinery  and  conscientious  in  devotion  to 
the  subtleties  of  design.  They  were  trained  from  their  youth  in  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship. 

You  are  certain  of  authenticity  in  Danersk  Furniture.  First,  on  the 
score  of  workmanship  in  choice  wood  staunchly  joined  by  hand.  And 
second,  on  the  score  of  undeviating  loyalty  to  the  designs  established  by 
the  great  furniture  builders  of  other  days.  Priceless  furniture  reverently 
guarded  in  museum  and  shrine — as  the  Washington  desk  and  chair  illus- 
trated on  this  page — are 
studied  by  our  experts  un- 
til the  Danersk  replicas  are 
brought  to  the  same  thor- 
oughbred lineage. 

The  charming  "literary" 
manners  of  the  England  of 
Pope,Steele  and  Addison  are 
associated  with  this  Coburn 
slant  top  desk.  It  is  made  of 
maple  and  curly  sycamore, 
with  hand  chamfered 


edges,  and  many  other  in- 
teresting details.  Four 
hours  of  patient  labor 
were  required  to  weave  in 
continuous  strand  the 
rush  seat  for  the  accom- 
panying fiddle-backchair. 

Danersk  has  thought- 
fully adapted  from  cabi- 
nets and  chairs  of  the  Federal  era,  the  Sudbury  bed  and  table  here  shown. 
They  are  made  of  choicest  Cuban  and  San  Domingo  mahogany,  delicately 
carved  and  exquisitely  inlaid.  Such  Danersk  pieces  combine  old-time 
beauty  and  modern  comfort  in  bedroom  furniture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  Danersk  pieces  eagerly  collected 
for  every  room  in  the  house.  You  can  begin  your  collection  with  a  single 
authentic  piece  and  add  year  by  year  new  examples  of  this  mellow  and 
never  tiring  craft. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 

Erskine-Danforth  Corporation       ♦        Designers  and  makers  of  choice  furniture 

New  York:  383  Madison  Avenue 
Cleveland:  11129  Euclid  Avenue  Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Distributors  ♦  Boston:  132  Newbury  Street  ♦  Los  Angeles: 2869  West  7th  Street 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR 

QS4iitLaucA£) 


INC. 


ALL  COUNTRIES 


ALL   PERIODS 


No.  4735 — Empire  Bureau — This  piece,  built 
of  mahogany  with  brass  mouldings  and  inlays 
is  both  beautiful  in  its  lines  and  typical  of  its 
period.  Size  50"  long,  24"  deep  and  37"  high. 
Price  $486.00.  Dealers  apply  for  discount. 


No.  UL24— Small  Sofa  built  on  Walnut 
Frame  with  carved  front  stretchers.  This 
piece  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
can  be  used  in  the  average  room  of  simple 
lines.  Size  53"  long,  30"  deep  and  31"  to  top 
of  back.  Price  $180.00.  Dealers  apply  for  dis- 
count. 


33    EAST    4-7TH    ST. 

at  Madison  Avenue      New  York 
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j 
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Alan  W  illey,  Edith  Barrett  and  Henry  Hull  in  A.  A.  Milne's  play,  "Michael, 
and  Mary,"  at  the  Charles  Hopkins  Theatre 


delightful  salesman  of  old-fashioned 
sentiment  and  who  has  a  sense  of 
humor  that  always  regales  me,  dis- 
tinctly falls  down  so  hard  in  this  play 
in  the  third  act  that  he  has,  for  me 
at  least,  ruined  an  original  and  fascin- 
ating prologue,  first  and  second  acts. 

Michael  meets  Mary  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  is  a  writer;  she. is  about 
to  go  the  river — deserted  by  a  hus- 
band. They  marry  finally,  knowing  it 
is  bigamy.  Thirteen  years  after,  when 
they  have  a  child  and  all  is  serene 
financially,  the  first  husband  turns  up, 
tries  to  blackmail  Michael,  and  falls 
dead  of  heart  disease  in  their  apart- 
ment. The  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
of  Milne  are  here  displayed  in  the 
breathless  attempt  of  Michael  and 
Mary  to  manufacture  a  story  while 
the  police  are  on  the  way,  for  both 
murder  and  bigamy  charges  stare 
them  in  the  face.  The  curtain  goes 
down  on  the  second  act  leaving  us 
in  a  palpitating  and  gasping  state  of 
suspense  and  goes  up  on  the  third 
act — ten  years  later!  The  last  act  is 
a  pathetic  and  tiresome  attempt  to 
revive  interest  in  a  flop.  Henry  Hull. 
slightly  improved  in  his  epileptic  act- 
ing, was  Michael,  and  Edith  Barrett 
was  a  good  and  spiritual  thing  as 
Mary.  Harry  Beresford  was  a  good 
London  bobby. 
"fifty  million  frenchmen." 

All  the  brains,  taste,  beauty  and 
invention  in  America  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  musical  comedies. 
There  never  was  a  time  within  my 
recollection  when  the  drama  had  so 
little  to  recommend  it — when  there 
was  so  much  on  Broadway  that 
masked  itself  in  the  name  of  plays 
that  are  the  product  of  senility,  in- 
fantility and  paretic  sensibilities. 
Dionysus,  which  Sheldon  Cheney  says 
is  the  father  of  drama,  is  now  in 
Tin-Pan  Alley. 

This  is  because  our  real  talent 
seems  to  have  gone  into  "Sweet  Ade- 
line," "Sons  o'  Guns,"  "New  Moon" 
and  other  such  really  entertaining 
morsels.  And  the  best,  wittiest,  snap- 
piest of  these  scintillating  shows  is 
certainly  E.  Ray  Goetz's  "Fifty  Mil- 
lion Frenchmen,"  with  realistic  scen- 
ery  by    Norman    Bel-Geddes,    aided 


and  abetted  by  Herbert  Fields'  and 
Cole  Porter's  book  and  lyrics. 

This  comedy  moves,  lives  and  pro- 
jects itself  right  into  your  laugh- 
tank,  makes  you  thirsty  for  Paris  and 
tickles  every  rib  of  joy  with  the 
wand  of  GaUic  innuendo.  It  is  a  fan- 
tasia of  the  cafes,  the  bars,  the  book- 
stalls, the  Boulevards,  the  racetracks, 
the  "chateaux"  and  the  Halls,  in 
which  a  bunch  of  Americans  from  tho*i, 
Bible  Belt  try  to  find  our  lost  liber- 
ties. Genevieve  Tobin,  Betty  Comp- 
ton  and  William  Gaxton  are  the 
leaders  in  this  merriest  of  all  shows 
on  Broadway.  Mr.  Cheney's  Dionysus 
has  really  come  to  town  in  "Fifty 
Million  Frenchmen"! 
"bitter  sweet." 

Noel  Coward  is  a  clever  fellow.  But 
cleverness  is,  after  all,  a  trick.  It 
is  far  removed  from  genius,  and  even 
from  talent  of  a  high  order. 

Now,  in  writing,  producing  and 
composing  the  music  for  "Bitter 
Sweet."  which  the  Messrs.  Ziegfeld, 
Selwyn  and  Cochran  have  put  on, 
Mr.  Coward  overshot  himself,  for  he 
has  only  produced  half  of  a  good 
story,  half  of  a  good  score,  and  has 
not  even  half  of  a  good  cast.  The 
story  purports  to  be  told  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Shane  to  her  grand- 
daughter, who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  leader  of  a  jazz  band.  The  story 
goes  back  to  Vienna  many  years  be- 
fore and  shows  us  the  adventures  of 
the  Marchioness,  who  has  also  eloped 
with  a  musician.  The  moral  is:  girly. 
marry  title  and  a  bank  account  if 
you  want  to  be  unhappy  but  well-kept. 

But  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Evelyn  Lave  as  both 
the  Marchioness  and  Sarah  Millick. 
Her  voice  is  full  and  her  notes  come 
out  without  effort.  As  for  the  music, 
it  seems  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  Schrafft's  cellar.  If  you  are  sweet- 
toothed,  you'll  like  it. 
"salt  water." 

Dan  Jarrett  is  the  author  and  Clean 
John  Golden  the  producer  of  a  play 
that  crackles  with  a  good  deal  of  wit 
and  satire  and  that  provides  the  snap-^J 
py  personality  of  Frank  Craven  with 
a  part  that  fits  him  as  perfectly  as 
(  Continued  on  page  103) 
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REEO       CORPORATION 


For  terrace,  sun  room,  yacht 
deck — for  the  room  that  re- 
quires intimacy  and  charm, 
Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture 
supplies  grace  and  strength, 
color  and  comfort.  The  deco- 
rator who  uses  reed  furniture 
to  bring  the  tropical  gayety  and 
beauty  of  outdoors  to  his  north- 
ern interiors  will  find  Master- 
craft  pieces  created  on  a  basis 
of  sound  designing,  strongly 
made  and  expressive  of  the 
latest  mode. 


Write  to  Dipt    A    tor  illustra- 
Mastercraft      Reed 
Furniture    and    for    the    name 
of   nearest   dealer. 


CALEDONIA 

0137-38 


MASTERCRAFT 

EED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


ASHLAND 

8216 


A.  MARCHAND 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


>80  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


HAND  WROUGHT  IRON  GRILLE 

Showing  Grape  Vine  and  Grapes 

entwining  through  lattice 

Size:  6  ft.  high — 8  ft.  wide 

The  two  bases  are  also  of  hand  wrought  iron 

and  statuettes  of  lead 

4- 
Designed  and  Executed  by 

A.  ZASLOW 

Shop  and  Showrooms 
231  E.  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Special  Order   Work   Solicited   from   Architects 
and   Interior  Decorators 
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t^AlODERN  Salt  Glaze  China  Dinner 
Plates,  $45  doz.;  Entree  Plates,  $42  doz. 
Tea  Plates,  $35  doz.;  Bread  and  Butter 
$22  doz. ;  Teacups  and  Saucers,  $4  5  doz. 
After  Dinner  Cups  and  Saucers,  $42  doz. 
Bouillon   Cups  and  Saucers,  $48  dozen. 


Eclipsing  even  the  Beauty 
of  Lovely  Old  Salt  Glaze! 

BEAUTIFUL  Old  Salt  Glaze  China  traces  its  ancestry 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  first 
took  possession  of  the  English  throne.  History  records 
that  it  was  one  John  Philip  Elers,  potter  and  descendant 
of  a  noble  family  of  Saxony,  who  first  produced  it.  He 
had  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England  and 
settled  in  Staffordshire.  So  rare  are  the  examples  of  Old 
Salt  Glaze  that  collectors  prize  them  among  their  choic- 
est possessions.  The  name  "Salt  Glaze"  comes  from  the 
process  of  making.  Salt  is  thrown  into  the  kiln  at  a  great 
heat.  The  fumes  settle  on  the  ware,  thus  creating  an  ex- 
ceedingly soft  glossy  finish.  Strangely  enough,  this  unique 
method  became  almost  a  lost  art.  But  after  a  long  period 
of  close  cooperation  and  effort,  Plummer's,  anxious  ever 
to  bring  to  its  appreciative  patrons  the  rare  and  unusual, 
finally  succeeded  in  having  Minton,  Ltd.,  of  England, 
faithfully  reproduce  it.  Indeed,  modern  ingenuity  seems 
to  have  given  this  new  "old"  ware  something  of  the  fine 
atmosphere  of  the  decorated  porcelains  of  K'ang  Hai, 
to  which  has  been  blended  somehow,  a  charm  quaintly 
reminiscent  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  old  Chantilly. 
You  will  love  it  for  itself —and  prize  it  for  its  exclusiveness! 

This  is  another  distinguished  creation  that  can  be  had  in 
America  ONLY  through  Plummer's.    Mail  orders  invited. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Jfodern  and  Antique  China  and  Qlass 

7  &  9  Cast  ^th  Street,  J^ew  York 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

954  Chapel  Street 


Xjar  Fifth  Avenue 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

256  Farmington  Ave. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Norman  Manor  in  the  Mid- West 


(Continued  from  page  58) 
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A  graceful  spiral  stairway  leads  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  house  entrance.  Tuo 
splendid  pointed  arches,  one  as  the 
frame  work  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  door 

whether  one  sees  only  the  exterior, 
with  its  harmony  of  planting  and 
architectural  detail,  or  wanders 
through  the  many  interesting  rooms 
of   the  interior. 

It  may  be  a  beguiling  litch  gate 
leading  to  the  service  court  that  sud- 
denly comes  to  view,  or  a  typically 
French  tool  house  of  rugged  stone 
with,  high  up  under  the  eaves,  a  row 


of  quaint  pigeon  holes.  Again  it  is 
a  rustic  canopied  wall  fountain  where 
a  grotesque  stone  masque  spews  water 
into  a  very  ancient  and  highly  orna- 
mental lead  basin  below,  that  dis- 
tracts the  attention.  j* 

The  surprise  may  come  from  -the? 
mediaeval    timbering   in    the   arch   of 
an  open  shed,  or  it  may  well  be  in- 
spired by  the  English  hurdle  fence, 
(Continued  on  page  102) 

The  radiators  throughout  the  house,  as 

in  this  hall,  are  covered  by  ornamental 

iron  grilles  of  decorative  design 
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BOTH  FOR  $7.00 


YOU  SAVE  $5,00 

\>  what  people  habitually  choose  to  read  is  a  reflex 
of  what  they  prefer  to  think,  surely  you  are  going 
to  read  one  or  more  of  these  magazines  regularly 
during  the  coming  year.  By  ordering  subscriptions 
from  us  you  will  save  a  worthwhile  sum,  as  shown 

below : 

Send  You 

ARTS  Sc  DECORATION  Us  Save* 

with    Harper's   Bazaar       #7.00  $5.00 

"     Review  of  Reviews 7.00  3.20 

"     Harper's                    7.00  3.80 

"     American  Mercury 7.25  4.75 

"     World's    Work     7.00  3.20 

"      Vanity  Fair    8.00  2.20 

"     Country  Life         7.50  4.50 

"     Town  &  Country  9.00  9.00 

*Saving   based   on   single  copy   prices   of   magazines   in    combination 

Both  Arts  &;  Decoration  and  Harper's  Bazaar  cost  50c 
per  copy.  Buying  them  from  a  new— dealer  for  one  year  will 
cost  you  $12.00.  You  can  save  $5.00,  or  more  than  one-third, 
by  sending  us  your  check  for  $7.00,  for  which  we  will 
have  your  Hihscription  for  Harper's  Bazaar  entered  for  one 
year,  and  will  enter  or  extend  your  subscription  for  Arts  & 
Decoration  for  one  year.  Not  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
if  you  intend  to  read  Harper's  Bazaar  is  equivalent  to  tossing 
live  perfectly  good  dollars  into  the  waste  basket. 

By  arrangement  with  their  publishers,  we  offer  you  a  big 
saving  on  subscriptions  for  the  seven  other  magazines. 

If  you  wish  to  order  more  than  one  magazine  in  combination 
with  Arts  &:  Decoration  let  us  know  what  they  are  and  we'll 
quote  you  a  price  that  will  save  you  quite  a  little  money. 

As  the  other  publishers  are  permitting  us  to  make  these  offers 
for  a  very  limited  period  only,  we  ask  you  to  let  us  hear  from 
you  immediately. 

SAVE  MONEY.  SEND  THIS  COUPON  WITH 
YOUR  CHECK  TODAY.  WE'LL  SEE  THAT  YOUR 
ORDER  IS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION, 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

for  the  enclosed  $ enter  /  extend  (crosi  out  one  of  these) 

my  subscription  for  Arts  &  Decoration  for  one  year  and  purchase  for 

me  a  one  year's  subscription  for , 

to  begin  with  the  next  issue. 


Louis  XV  berncrc,  coffee  table  and  bookcase 
from  the  showrooms  of  S.  Cavallo 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 
&  Antiques 


Beauty  from  the  past  of  Europe  and  England  is 
the  heritage  of  American  good  taste.  The  decc 
rator  who  conceives  period  interiors  in  the 
French,  English,  or  Italian  manner  will  find  in 
the  showrooms  of  S.  Cavallo  genuine  antiques 
and  authentic  reproductions  that  will  meet  his 
most  difficult  requirements.  The  group  of 
pieces  illustrated  recaptures  to  a  marked  degree 
the  elegance  and  charm  of  the  French  18th 
Century.  Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cor' 
dially  welcome  to  visit  our  showrooms. 


S.  CAVALLO 

200  East  48  Street,  New  York  City 
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Mewcomb  authentic  repro- 
duction of  a  very  fine  Chippendale 
Mirror,  the  original  of  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  House 
of  Newcomb  has  been  recognized  as 
America's  foremost  producers  of  fine 
mirrors  and  picture  frames. 


ePlKemh  <.l   Decorative  S\ns  League,  Inc. 


The  Norman  Manor  in  the  Mid  West 


(Continued  from  page  100) 

naively  reminiscent  of  our  own  early  has  a  general  air 
rail  fence,  that  surrounds  the  property 
or  the  one  of  French  palings  en- 
closing the  service  court.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  alluring  details  that 
lend  this  winsome  house  its  marked 
individuality  and  personal  charm. 

The  Norman  tower,  a  gallant  ges- 
ture of  a  romantic  past,  is  exuber- 
antly mediaeval,  even  in  its  modern 
interpretation.  More  than  any  other 
feature  it  is  able  to  revive  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  its  use 
as  a  formal  entrance  lends  charac- 
teristic emphasis  to  the  design.  The 
drive  circles  in  and  about  a  flagstone 
court,  before  a  massive  grille  door  of 
dark  oak,  recessed  in  a  limestone  arch 
which  strikes  the  key  note  of  Gothic 
feeling  that  prevails  in  the  decorative 
interior  of  this  house.  The  architectural 


of  old-time  space 
and     comfort. 
There  is  a  heavily 
beamed     and 
plastered     ceil- 
ing and  walls, 
paneled    to 
within  a  short 
distance  of 
the    top, 
where  they 
are  finish- 
ed   by    a 


effects  obtained  within  the  circular 
walls  of  the  Norman  tower  are  strong 
and  direct,  yet  the  intriguing  glimpses 
of  rich  boisseries  and  mellow  furnish- 
ings in  the  rooms  beyond,  framed  by 
the  lancet  arches,  are  first  to  invite 
attention.  But  further  exploration  of 
this  enchanted  region  must  await  a 
close  inspection  of  the  hall.  A  grace- 
ful spiral  stairway  of  easy  gradient 
rises  to  the  upper  hall  where  the 
balustrade,  with  its  delicately  design- 
ed balusters  and  small  hand  rail 
forms  a  complete  circle  about  the 
stairway  well. 

Inspiring  too,  is  the  cantilever  con- 
struction of  the  balcony,  supported 
on  heavy  brackets,  to  strengthen  the 
second  floor  landing.  Even  the  utili- 
tarian radiators  become  highly  deco- 
rative accessories  when  masked,  as 
they  are,  by  ornamental  iron  grilles, 
one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  two 
sculptured  figures  of  mediaeval  proph- 
ets whose  venerable  mien  is  in  entire 
accord  with  their  surroundings. 

Some  good  old  Tudor  furniture 
ranged  against  the  soft  textured  walls, 
painted  and  waxed  to  simulate  the 
age-old  setting  of  the  early  French 
manors,  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  en- 
tire interior  is  early  English.  Worthy 
of  special  notice  too,  are  the  very 
splendid  Gothic  doors  leading  to  the 
various  rooms,  that  came  from  an  old 
English  manor  near  the  Welsh 
border  where  the  owners  obtained 


Second  floor 
plan  of  the 
Ward  M.  Ca- 
naday  house 

deep  cornice  and  a  broad 
moulded  beam.  The  room  is 
relieved  at  one  end  by  a  rare  Gothic 
tapestry  and  a  Tudor  fireplace  at  the 
other. 

Early  Gothic  craftsmanship  in  its 
most  eloquent  expression  appears  in 
the  chimney   breast,   faced   with  ex- 
quisite boisserie  in  the  form  of  ar- 
caded  panels  of  oak,  each  of  which 
frames  a  carved  replica  of 
one    of   the    Scotch   Kings,     tof 
The  lintels  about  the  fire-     j 
place  are  distinctly  Eliza-      / 
bethan,    the    rest    of    the    iL 
paneling    being    of    the    g 
Tudor   and    Stuart    pe- 
riods. 

Mrs.    Canaday, 
who  acted   as  her 
own    decorator, 
sought  after  no 
striking  color  ef- 
fects, the  dull 
brown,     gold 
flecked   damask 
which  is   used 
to    cover    the 
divan,    the 
tapestry    up- 
holstery of  a 


much  of  the  valuable  woodwork 
which  has  been  used  in  the 
house. 

In  the  oak  timbered  living  room, 
reached  by  a  gallery  from  the  hall 
is  a  wealth  of  English  Gothic  panel- 
ling. Tudor  in  character,  the  room  is 
rich  in  color  harmony  and  soft  light- 
ing effects  from  the  diamond  paned 
casements  on  one  side  and  the  charm- 
ing bay  of  octagonal  glass  panes  on 
tke  other. 

Of  great  width  and  depth,  the  room 


Ground  floor 
plan  of  the 
Ward  M.  Ca- 
naday   house 


lovely  Chippendale  arm  chair  and 
needlepoint  used  elsewhere  simply  re- 
peating the  tones  of  the  tapestry 
or  the  color  notes  in  the  Ferraghan 
rug  on  the  floor. 

Three  of  the  library  walls,  occupy- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  octagonal 
lower,  are  sheathed  with  recessed 
book  shelves  of  dusky  oak.  The  round 
arched  casement  windows  give  the 
room  an  architectural  flavor,  an  effect 
heightened  by  a  piquant  corner  fire- 
( Continued  on  page  103) 
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Broadway  To  Date 

i  Continued  from  page  98) 


water  tits  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  all  good,  homely,  fireside  stuff, 
without  plot,  without  much  rhyme 
or  reason,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
tickles  and  delights.  There  are  things 
about  hats,  laundry  bills,  butchers, 
mothers-in-law,  buying  a  local  ferry, 
and  what-not.  Nothing  much  that  you 
want  to  remember  when  you  get  out, 
but  something — maybe  it's  Frank 
Craven — that  certainly  keeps  you 
laughingly  forgetful  while  you  are 
there.  I  did  not  mind  some  of  the  old 
jokes — it's  the  way  they  are  told. 

There  is  a  splendid  cast.  Edythe 
Elliott  as  the  wife  of  John  Horner 
i  Frank  Craven)  is  excellent.  Others 
who  hit  high  were  Una  Merkel, 
Claude  Cooper  and  James  C.  Lane. 
They  helped  along  an  old  home  eve- 
ning. How  Pure  you  feel  after  Mr. 
Golden's  play! 

"red  rust." 

The  dish  that  Xicolai  Lenin  handed 
Russia  has  made  the  Russians  sick 
unto  death.  To  blueprint  Kingdom 
Come  on  paper  and  to  try  to  bring  it 
about  with  flesh  and  blood  is  quite 
another  thing.  Russia  is  today  in  the 
grip  of  the  insane  idea  that  the 
•'meek"  and  the  "lowly''  ought  to 
inherit  the  earth. 

And,  astounding  to  relate,  that  is 
what  the  intellectuals  of  Russia  are 
beginning  to  see!  In  this  extraordi- 
narily interesting  and  vital  play.  "Red 
Rust,"  written  by  two  Russians,  play- 
ed in  Russia  and  produced  here  by 
the  Theatre  Guild  Studio,  the  whole 
Russian  muddle  is  drastically  satir- 
ized. Here  are  all  the  verbal  drivel 
about  "bourgeois  civilization,"  ''mid- 
dle-class morality"  and  "capitalistic 
brutality."  all  the  infantile  ideas 
about  the  millennium,  sex-freedom, 
God.  etc.,  brought  into  the  sunlight 


of  mockery  and  slaughtered  unmer- 
cifully by  these  two  sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  authors.  Nothing 
could  more  completely  prove  that  the 
whole  Bolshevistic  scheme  is  going  to 
pot  than  the  fact  that  this  play  is 
allowed  in  Russia.  Russia  is  already 
beginning  to  laugh  at  herself! 

With  a  background  of  Lenin's 
tomb  (this  nauseous  Tomb-Cult 
throughout  the  world!)  and  the 
Kremlin,  a  story  unfolds  around  a 
"comrade,"  a  cringing,  blustering  liar, 
and  finally  murderer,  played  splendid- 
ly by  Herbert  J.  Biberman.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  acted  plays  in 
town,  and  certainly  the  most  original 
and  fascinating  as  a  document  on  the 
great  tragi-comedy  of  two  centuries — 
the  Russian  Revolution.  The  authors, 
Kerchon  and  Ouspensky,  are  two 
Russians — a  miracle! — who  have  ex- 
troverted themselves  and  their  ideals 
in  bitter  mockery. 

THE  DENISHAWNS. 

The  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth 
must  be  the  Dance.  Time  seems  to 
batter  in  vain  against  the  art  of  Ruth 
St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn.  When  did 
I  first  see  them?  I've  forgotten.  And 
when  I  appear  where  the  great  god 
Dionysus  reigns  beyond  the  pursuit 
of  Volstead  and  income  tax,  I'm  sure 
I  shall  see,  greeting  me  in  those  de- 
lectable regions,  Ruth  and  Ted  doing 
the  "Cosmic  Dance  of  Siva"  and 
White  Jade." 

These  two  artists  opened  an  en- 
gagement  at  the  Forrest  Theatre  late- 
ly giving  us  a  rich  repertoire  of  their 
best,  including  Miss  St.  Denis'  great 
creation,  "Bas-Relief  Figure  from 
Angkor-Vat,"  and  the  Nautch  dance 
from  "Bakawali"  and  "Serimpi." 
"Josephine"  and  "Hippolyte"  was,  as 
usual,  done  by  both  dancers. 


The  Norman  Manor  in  the  Mid  West 
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place  having  a  Tudor  stone  fireplace 
and  a  quaint  semicircular  brick  hearth. 
The  frank  and  naive  simplicity  of 
the  English  Gothic  ceiling  of  moulded 
ribs  in  geometrical  design  is  another 
beguiling  asset.  A  rose  colored  Bidjar 
rug  enlivens  the  bookish  sombreness 
of    the   interior. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  sunlight 
filters  through  diamond  paned  case- 
ments and  accentuates  the  elusive 
color  of  the  plaster  walls,  which 
are  glazed  in  several  tones  of  red, 
rubbed  down  with  gold.  Here  Mrs. 
Canaday  broke  away  from  the  Tudor 
influence  to  enable  her  to  make  use 
of  a  Hepplewhite  dining  set  of  old 
mahogany  of  which  she  is  inordinately 
fond.  A  blue  brocade,  used  in  the 
hangings,  is  used  to  cover  the  chair 
seats.  The  floor  rugs  are  Chinese  in 
typical  blue  and  gold. 

The  upper  floor  given  over  to  fam- 
ily use  has  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  formal  rooms  below.  Fine 
Gothic  or  Renaissance  tapestries  hang 
on  the  wall  and  colorful  Eastern  rugs 
lie  on  the  floor.  A  bit  of  historical 
and  romantic  interest  clings  to  the 
chasuble  hanging  over  the  balustrade 
for  the  name — Charite  de  Beaumont 
— emblazoned  on  the  vestment  in  gold 
thread  and  gay  color  is  that  of  an 
order  that  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  in  the  early  17th 
Century. 

Savoring  strongly  of  the  mediaeval 
is  the  masters'  suite  above  the  living 


room,  which,  open  to  the  peak  with 
the  rafters  and  trussed  construction 
visible,  gives  it  an  air  of  mystery  as 
of    some*  ancient    Norman    interior. 

In  sympathetic  feeling  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  house,  the  landscape 
effects  are  of  an  intimate,  friendly 
sort,  and  though  the  original  plan  of 
the  landscape  architects  is  yet  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  work 
already  done  indicates  its  general 
character.  The  broad  terrace  across 
the  southerly  side  of  the  house,  over- 
looking the  garden,  has  ornamental 
stone  jars  and  huge  pots  of  flowering 
shrubs  along  the  ledge  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  pavement  flagging  are 
strewn  with  alpine  plants  and  seedums. 

It  is  the  very  natural  beauty  of  the 
wall  fountain  on  the  lower  level,  how- 
ever, that  is  the  most  compelling 
feature  of  the  landscaping.  From  a 
common  center,  circular  flights  of 
native  stone  steps,  roughly  laic1  up 
with  considerable  mortar,  lead  to 
right  and  left  from  the  terrace  and 
meet  in  a  semi-circle  about  the  deep 
pool.  Against  a  picturesque  stone  wall, 
high  up  under  drooping  vines  that 
fall  over  the  ledge  is  a  fantastic  sculp- 
tured head  that  spills  water  into  the 
basin  some  ten  feet  below.  About  the 
edge  of  the  pool  grow  gay  flowers 
and  aquatic  plants.  Further  afield  is 
the  flower  garden,  to  become  in  the 
spring  an  even  lovelier  factor  in  tying 
house  and  the  grounds  around  it 
together     in     a     friendly     embrace. 


Photograph  by  Lucy  Lamar 


Sculpture  fev  Glcb  Dcrujins\y 


There  is  a  striking  blend  of  the  modernistic  with  "the  great 
shapes  of  the  antique  times"  in  this  Diana.  It  has  dash, 
vigour  and  amazing  grace  of  line  and  curve,  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  Artemis  dream — forest,  hound,  stag  and  far 
horizon — The  splendid  crescent  glowing  out  of  the  mist  of 
antiquity  to  light  the  present  age  with  verve,  charm  and  fancy 
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Architecture  Shows  Mastery  of  Materials 
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mixed  through  with  antique  rusty- 
brown  hues.  The  slate  is  laid  in 
courses,  somewhat  irregularly,  and 
has  a  slightly  wavy  effect  of  sagging 
at  the  ridges.  But  this  waving  is  not 
overdone,  it  will  be  noticed.  Other 
materials  used  are  the  steel  casement 
window  sash  and  frames,  and  the  cop- 
per leaders  and  gutters. 

Indoors,  the  house  has  the  same 
informal  and  homelike  appearance  as 
the  exterior.  The  plan  is  spacious  and 
interesting,  and,  in  the  arrangements, 
unusual  pains  are  evident,  to  secure 
every  possible  comfort  and  con- 
venience, for  both  owner  and  service. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  door, 
one  finds  a  small  storm  vestibule  be- 
fore stepping  into  the  main  entrance 
hall.  This  hall  is  really  a  large,  capa- 
cious room,  made  cheerful  with  big 
windows  on  one  side.  It  is  finished 
with  sand-surfaced  plaster  walls,, 
limestone  trim,  and  heather-brown 
tile  floor.  Straight  ahead  one  sees  the 
living  room,  a  couple  of  steps  down 
from  the  entrance  hall.  A  Jacobean 
carved  oak  stairs  occupies  the  left 
side  of  the  entrance  hall,  and  one 
passes  under  it,  through  a  plaster 
arch,  into  a  short  corridor,  and  past 
a  gun  room,  into  the  library.  Opening 
off  the  right  is  the  dining  room.  In- 
teresting features  of  this  ground  floor 
arrangement  are  complete  coatroom 
facilities  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
cocktail  room. 

Generally,  the  interior  on  the  first 
floor,  has  sand-finished  golden-buff 
plaster  walls,  oak  woodwork  and  oak 
plank  floors.  The  limestone  trim  of 
the  windows  shows  inside,  in  the 
living  room,  library  and  hall.  Gen- 
erally, the  radiators  are  enclosed  with 
specially  designed  coverings  to  appear 
like  furniture.  The  living  room  has 
been  given  a  good  height,  obtained  by 
dropping  the  floor  and  raising  the 
ceiling  below  and  above,  respectively, 
the   floor   and   ceiling   levels   of   the 


other  ground  floor  rooms.  The  large 
fireplace  is  set  in  an  inglenook,  with 
an  oak  beam  over  it,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  forms  a  shallow  alcove  in  the 
room.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
with  the  gun  room  equipment,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  specially  designed 
gun  rack  and  counter  balanced  draw- 
ers for  ammunition,  etc. 

In  the  library,  the  walls  are  pan- 
elled in  oak  and  are  lined  with  books, 
the  oak  stained  a  soft  brown  gray  like 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  fireplace  is 
set  into  the  panelling,  practically 
forming  part  of  it.  A  distinguished 
room",  indeed,  is  the  dining  room — 
panelled  almost  the  full  height  of  the 
walls  with  small  beautifully  carved 
linenfold  panelling,  old  panelling 
brought  from  England.  The  plaster 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  rich  flat 
geometric  strop-work  pattern.  A 
large  window  looks  toward  the  south, 
and,  opening  off  another  side,  and 
located  on  one  corner  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  house,  is  a  breakfast 
porch,  with  tile  floor.  The  service 
wing  is  correspondingly  complete — 
consisting  mainly  of  kitchen,  pantry, 
butler's  room,  service  hall,  all  on  the 
first  floor  and  servants'  rooms  in  the 
remainder,  with  every  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  equipment. 

The  second  floor  hall  opens  wide, 
squarish  and  high,  up  into  the  roof, 
is  decorated  with  oak  trusses  over- 
head, and  gets  a  flood  of  daylight 
through  big  windows.  The  owner's 
suite  is  most  complete — the  large 
bedroom  over  the  living  room,  jutting 
out  into  the  garden,  soaring  high  into 
the  roof,  and  presenting  a  strong  in- 
dividual character,  reminiscent  of 
Spain,  with  the  big,  hooded  fireplace, 
tile  decorations  and  old  rose-colored 
sand-finished  plaster  walls.  Mrs. 
Thome's  bathroom  is  unusual,  hav- 
ing a  tub  that  is  sunk  low  in  a 
mirror-lined  alcove — practical  and 
a    good    architectural    arrangement. 


Glass  Ornaments 
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rays  reflected  from  the  candle  light. 

Gradually  the  scope  in  which  these 
figures  enter  into  decoration  is  widen- 
ing and  they  are  being  adapted  to 
many  uses  which  bring  them  under 
the  category  of  practical  ornaments. 
Fierce  looking  bulldogs  as  well  as 
docile  cats  are  now  being  made  of 
solid  glass  in  different  colors  and 
used  as  door  stops.  These  are  beauti- 
fully modeled  and  are  the  work  of 
our  native  American  factories  who 
have,  of  late,  begun  to  produce  many 
excellent  examples  of  these  ornaments. 

Numerous  other  animal  forms  have 
been  adapted  to  various  purposes; 
elephants,  turtles,  frogs  and  dogs 
being  made  so  that  the  head  or  part 
of  the  back  serves  as  a  lid,  the  bodies 
being  used  to  hold  bath  salts,  cigar- 
ettes, tobacco  or  as  powder  boxes. 
The  glass  being  exceptionally  colorful 


and  the  figures  finely  modeled,  these 
robust  members  of  the  "menageries" 
are  as  ornamental  as  the  more  deli- 
cate pieces,  though  the  latter  are 
preferable  for  use  as  table  decoration. 

Among  the  various  bird  figures  with 
household  glass  that  have  known  a 
revival  of  late  are  the  forms  of  ducks 
and  swans  which  are  appearing  as 
parts  of  liqueur  sets. 

Other  glass  animals  and  birds  which 
have  become  part  of  the  dinner  table 
are  the  charming  little  owls,  robins, 
seated  cats  and  dogs  and  other  forms 
that  are  used  as  salt  and  pepper 
holders.  These  are  obtainable  in  sets 
of  varying  numbers  so  that  a  pair 
may  be  placed  at  each  corner  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  table.  They  are 
a  never-ending  source  of  delight  to 
children  and  are  therefore  commonly 
employed  at  children's  parties. 


Thomas  Chippendale 
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seems  to  be  no  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  shapes  Chippendale  adopt- 
ed and  used  with  his  fretwork. 

Then  there  is  that  period  in  his 
career  when  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  Oriental  forms  in  the 
fullest  sense;  and  with  designs  of  this 
type  he  may  and  did  give  free  rein 


to  that  Chinese  inspiration  which  ap- 
pears to  have  wholly  possessed  him. 
Then  it  was  he  bethought  himself  of 
those  bizarre  pieces  which  have  re- 
mained as  he  left  them — just  a  draw- 
ing on  paper.  But  there  are  numerous 
other  wall  pieces  in  his  Chinese  taste 
which    reflect    his    normal    delicacy. 


I  l..  Capitol  K.-.l  Cap 

Embodiet  firry  improvement  known  in 
round  boilers.  A  thick  blanket  of  rock  wool, 
the  finest  insulation  obtainable,  suggests  its 
quality  l/i  every  particular.  For  medium 
sized  resiliences. 


"What  a  fine  frosty  night.  How  Orion 
"     glitters;  what  Northern  lights!  Let  them 
talk  of  their  Oriental  climes  of  everlasting 
conservatories;  give  me  theprivilege  of  mak- 
ing my  own  summer  with  my  own  coals." 

— Moby  Dick  or  the  White  Whale 


kin 
iTh  my  own  coals  .  .  . 


„  .  .making  my  cwn  summer 
vitli  mv  cwn  coal 


TO  homes  along  the  cold  New  England  coast, 
under  icily  glittering  Wisconsin  stars,  on 
wind-swept  prairies,  these  three  new  Capitol  Red 
heat-makers  are  now  bringing  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing their  own  summer.  Not  only  the  privilege  but 
the  certainty.  For  their  heating  capacity  is  guaran- 
teed in  writing,  under  Capitol  Guaranteed  Heating. 

Immediately  they  were  placed  on  the  market  a 
year  ago,  these  better  boilers,  so  fully  warranted, 
brought  a  rush  of  buyers  that  have  kept  United 
States  Radiator  factories  workingovertime  to  equip 
and  modernize  homes  in  every  part  of  America. 

Through  the  long  winter  evenings,  why  should 
not  your  home  have  the  delightful  sense  of  safety 
in  the  face  of  the  elements,  the  sure  and  cheery 
warmth,  the  glowing  beauty  to  over-match  the 
cold  beauty  out-of-doors,  brought  by  these  jacket- 
ed, insulated,  handsome  boilers  for  coal,  coke,  oil, 
or  gas.  Write  for  the  manual  of  better  heating,  "A 
Modern  House  Warming,"  and  names  of  depend- 
able heating  contractors  to  make  your  installation. 

United  jSta  tes  /f  1  dl  i  tor  (orpora  t/on 
Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country 
For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 


THE    PACIFIC    STEEL    BOILER     CORPORATION 

Division    if  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation,    builds    welded   steel 

heating  boilers  for  large  installations — business  buildings,  factories,  schools, 

hotels,  and  large  apartments 

©  1930.  (J.  S.  R.  Corp. 


The  Capiiol 
Red  Top 

Thisis,  uebeltcve.  lltefinest 
square  boiler  yet  achieved. 
Rock  wool  insulation. 
Staunch  jacket  in  baked 
enamel.  Vitreous  enamel 
doors.  For  medium  sized 
and  large  residences. 


The  Capitol 
Red  Head 

To  cottages  and  bunga- 
lows this  handsome  heat  - 
maker,  with  rock  wool 
insulation,  brings  the 
advantages  of  radiator 
heat  for  little  if  anymore 
than  the  cost  of  your  sec- 
ond  choice    in    heating 

equipment. 


WITH 


Capitol  Boilers 

an»   RADIATORS 


EVEN  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  threatened  to  sue  a 
hotel  because  an  uninviting  bathroom  spoiled  her 
day  and  her  evening  performance,  would  have  been 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  this  typical  Crane  room.  Even 
the  most  frugal  will  be  delighted  by  the  economy  with 
which  this  beauty  is  here  offered  to  American  home- 
builders.  The  Corwith  bath  with  overhead  shower,  the 
Norwich  lavatory,  the  Santon  closet,  all  new  fixtures  full 
of  character,  cost  no  more  than  old-fashioned  clumsy 


ones.  The  delicate  India  ivory  hue  in  the  fixtures  adds 
only  a  fraction  to  the  cost  of  the  complete  installation. 
The  decorations  .  .  .  linoleum  for  the  floor,  canvased 
wainscot,  papered  walls  .  .  .  actually  can  be  had  for  less 
than  a  stereotyped  room.  For  a  book  of  twelve  such 
beautiful  rooms,  one  of  which  may  exactly  fit  your  taste, 
purse,  and  house,  write  for  the  book,  Bathrooms  for  Out- 
of-the-Ordinary  Homes.  Your  architect  and  plumbing 
contractor  will  help  you  plan  and  make  the  installation. 


Valves 


'CRAN  E 


^^      Fitting! 


Fixtures,    Valves,     Fittings,    and     Piping,    for     Domestic     and     Industrial    Use 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago      *      25  IV.  44th  St. ,  Netv  York      *      Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety  cities 
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Embodies  etery  improtrmrnt  known  in 
round  boilers.  A  thick  blanket  nf  rmk  wool, 
the  finest  insulation  obtainable ,  suggesti  its 
quality  in  every  particular.  For  medium 
sized  resident  a*. 
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talk  of  their  Oriental  climes  of  everlasting 
conservatories;  give  me  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing my  own  summer  with  my  own  coals." 

— Moby  Dick  or  the  White  Whale 
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TO  homes  along  the  cold  New  England  coast, 
under  icily  glittering  Wisconsin  stars,  on 
wind-swept  prairies,  these  three  new  Capitol  Red 
heat-makers  are  now  bringing  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing their  own  summer.  Not  only  the  privilege  but 
the  certainty.  For  their  heating  capacity  is  guaran- 
teed in  writing,  under  Capitol  Guaranteed  Heating. 

Immediately  they  were  placed  on  the  market  a 
year  ago,  these  better  boilers,  so  fully  warranted, 
brought  a  rush  of  buyers  that  have  kept  United 
States  Radiator  factories  working  overtime  to  equip 
and  modernize  homes  in  every  part  of  America. 

Through  the  long  winter  evenings,  why  should 
not  your  home  have  the  delightful  sense  of  safety 
in  the  face  of  the  elements,  the  sure  and  cheery 
warmth,  the  glowing  beauty  to  over-match  the 
cold  beauty  out-of-doors,  brought  by  these  jacket- 
ed, insulated,  handsome  boilers  for  coal,  coke,  oil, 
or  gas.  Write  for  the  manual  of  better  heating,  "A 
Modern  House  Warming,"  and  names  of  depend- 
able heating  contractors  to  make  your  installation. 

United jStates  Radiator  (orporation 
Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country 
For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 
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heating  boilers  for  large  installations — business  buildings,  factories,  schools, 
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The  Capitol 
Red  Top 

This  is,  webeliei  e.  the  finest 
square  boiler  yet  achieved. 
Rock  wool  insulation. 
Staunch  jacket  in  baked 
enamel.  Vitreous  enamel 
doors.  For  medium  sized 
and  large  residences. 


The  Capitol 
Red  Head 

To  cottages  and  bunga- 
lows this  handsome  heat- 
maker,  with  rock  wool 
insulation,  brings  the 
advantages  of  radiator 
heat  for  little  if  anymore 
than  the  cost  of  your  sec- 
ond  choice  ill  healing 
equipment. 
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EVEN  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  threatened  to  sue  a 
hotel  because  an  uninviting  bathroom  spoiled  her 
day  and  her  evening  performance,  would  have  been 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  this  typical  Crane  room.  Even 
the  most  frugal  will  be  delighted  by  the  economy  with 
which  this  beauty  is  here  offered  to  American  home- 
builders.  The  Corwith  bath  with  overhead  shower,  the 
Norwich  lavatory,  the  Santon  closet,  all  new  fixtures  full 
of  character,  cost  no  more  than  old-fashioned  clumsy 


ones.  The  delicate  India  ivory  hue  in  the  fixtures  adds 
only  a  fraction  to  the  cost  of  the  complete  installation. 
The  decorations  .  .  .  linoleum  for  the  floor,  canvased 
wainscot,  papered  walls  .  .  .  actually  can  be  had  for  less 
than  a  stereotyped  room.  For  a  book  of  twelve  such 
beautiful  rooms,  one  of  which  may  exactly  fit  your  taste, 
purse,  and  house,  write  for  the  book,  Bathrooms  for  Out- 
of-the-Ordinary  Homes.  Your  architect  and  plumbing 
contractor  will  help  you  plan  and  make  the  installation. 
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Among  the  New  Books 
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going  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  re- 
public, the  evidence  in  the  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  case  when  the  emi- 
■  nent  divine  was  charged  with 
adultery,  and  other  priceless  bits, 
some  grave,  some  comical,  some 
beautiful  and  some  ironic. — and  all 
first  hand  information,  from  the  par- 
ticipants themselves.  Every  library 
of  any  pretensions  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book. 

"HUDSON  RIVER  BRACKETED-' 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  not  been 
in  this  country  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  visit  a  few  years 
ago  to  accept  an  honorary  degree 
at  Vale.  In  her  retreat  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris,  however,  she  manages 
to  keep  informed  somehow  about  the 
details  of  living  among  the  comfort- 
ably situated  upper  middle-class  fam- 
ilies of  America.  She  knows  what 
such  people  talk  about,  in  what  sort 
of  houses  they  live,  what  their  in- 
terests are.  and  how  they  amuse 
themselves.  She  has  displayed  this 
knowledge  in  her  new  novel.  Hudson 
River  Bracketed.  This  really  terrible 
title  is  a  designation  of  a  type  of  archi- 
tecture for  homes  which  made  the 
landscape  along  the  Hudson  hide- 
ous several  generations  ago — the 
houses  with  Gothic  turrets  ornament- 
ed with  jig-saw  scroll  work.  The 
novel,  however,  is  about  a  young 
writer  from  the  Middle  West  who 
wishes  vaguely  to  become  a  novelist 
but  cannot  adjust  himself  to  the  life 
he  finds  about  him  nor  bring  his 
vision  of  that  life  into  any  proper 
focus.  He  is  a  dawdler,  further  handi- 
capped by  an  invalid  wife.  He  finally 
yfurns  to  the  commercial  pursuit  of 
writing  publicity  as  a  means  of  using 
his  talents  in  some  effective  way. 
This  compromise  with  his  inner 
yearning  to  create  something  that  has 
beauty  and  substance  results  in  fur- 
ther tragedy  to  his  inner  being. 

"dreiserana" 

The  true  history  of  the  "suppres- 
sion'' of  Theodore  Dreiser's  first 
book.  Sister  Carrie,  has  at  last  been 
ferreted  out  by  West  Orton  and  pub- 
lished in  a  small  volume  called 
Dreiserana.  Mr.  Orton's  book  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  Edward  D. 
McDonald's  excellent  Theodore  Drei- 
ser: A  Bibliography  and  is  therefore 
not  a  complete  bibliography.  With 
the  McDonald  work  the  two  form 
as  complete  an  inventory  of  Dreiser's 
writings,  from  his  first  newspaper 
and  magazine  contributions  to  the 
present  time,  as  we  are  likely  to  get 
in  some  time.  Taken  together  the  two 
bibliographical  works  are  indispen- 
sable to  students  of  Dreiser  and,  in 
themselves,  make  admirable  reading. 
Neither  one  is  the  usual  dry.  highly- 
technical  rigamarole  of  bibliographies 
but  a  vivacious  and  interesting  con- 
tribution not  only  to  a  biography 
of  Dreiser  but  to  the  history  of  book 
publishing  during  the  past  thirty 
years. 

Dreiser  himself,  it  appears,  never 
knew  precisely  what  happened  to 
Sister  Carrie  in  the  offices  of  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.  When  I 
went  to  him  for  information  on  the 
subject,  when  I  was  writing  my  study 
of  him  for  the  Modern  American 
Writers  series,  he  related  the  story 
f  I  have  incorporated  in  my  book. 
That  story  was  that,  after  the  book 
was  off  the  press,  Frank  Norris,  who 
as  publisher's  reader  for  the  company 


had  recommended  its  publication. 
sent  out  review  copies,  but  before 
the  book  was  released  to  the  trade 
some  member  of  the  firm  was  seized 
with  apprehensions  about  how  the 
book  would  be  received  by  the  public 
and  the  printed  copies  of  the  novel 
were  stored  in  the  cellar  and  never 
released. 

Mr.  Orton  pursued  the  matter  to 
the  very  source — the  old  analysis- 
of-sa!es  card  in  the  store  room  of 
the  present  Doubleday.  Doran  Co.  It 
was  Mr.  Frank  N.  Doubleday's  secre- 
tary, it  turns  out,  who  dug  out  the 
old  record.  The  record  shows  that 
1.008  copies  of  Sister  Carrie  were 
published,  of  which  120  went  out 
for  review,  4o5  were  sold,  and  the 
balance,  423  copies,  were  remain- 
dered to  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  a  firm 
then  engaged  in  buying  unsold  copies 
of  books  from  publishers  and  selling 
them  by  house-to-house  canvass.  The 
only  inference  from  this  is  that  the 
Doubleday.  Page  Company  made  no 
particular  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
book,  because  the  review  copies  oc- 
casioned  such  an  outburst  of  moral 
indignation  that  simple  curiosity 
alone  would  easily  have  accounted 
for  the  sale  of  the  whole  first  edition. 
"the  autobiography  of  calvin 
coolidge" 

Biographies  anil  memoirs  continue 
to  flood  the  market.  Some  of  them 
are  excellent  and  some  aren't  worth 
reading.  There  is  a  vogue  for  biog- 
raphies: the  fiction  market  has 
dropped  into  second  place;  and  the 
publishers  are  making  the  most  of  it, 
to  the  extent  of  taking  almost  any- 
thing that  purports  to  be  a  biography. 

The  Autobiography  of  Calvin  Cool- 
idge is  really  a  much  more  interesting 
book  than  you  would  ever  expect 
from  the  reticent  New  Englander. 
It  tells  very  little  of  what  occurred 
during  his  public  career,  not  how- 
ever, I  believe,  because  of  a  habit 
of  reticence  but  because  Mr.  Coolidge 
never  knew  very  much  about  what 
was  going  on.  He  admits  he  doesn't 
know  anything  about  the  causes  be- 
hind the  Boston  police  strike  and 
the  way  he  settled  it  was  merely  by 
looking  up  the  police  regulations  and 
finding  that  they  forbade  policemen 
to  form  a  union.  He  fired  the  cops 
who  were  endeavoring  to  form  a 
union  and  when  he  thought  public 
safety  was  endangered  he  called  out 
the  militia  to  police  the  city.  He 
never  permitted  the  striking  police- 
men to  regain  their  jobs.  In  Washing- 
ton, he  was  a  mere  figure  head  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  reassure 
the  speculators  for  the  rise  in  the 
Coolidge  bull  market;  but  on  his 
own  confession  knowing  very  little 
of  what  was  going  on  in  international 
politics  and  behind  his  back  in  Con- 
gress and  in  his  cabinet.  He  left  the 
presidency  a  saddened  and  disillu- 
sioned man.  a  fact  which  comes 
through  implicitly  and  explicitly  in 
his  words.  He  explains,  to  my  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  when  he  said 
he  did  not  "choose  to  run"  that  he 
meant  he  would  not  run  and  that  he 
had  his  secretary  go  to  Kansas  City 
and  ask  the  delegates  not  to  vote 
for  him.  His  autobiography  is  made 
up  largely  of  copy-book  maxims  on 
how  to  get  along  in  the  world,  maxims 
he  devised  for  his  own  benefit  out 
of  the  experiences  he  had  had.  His 
has  been  a  life  of  rigid  self-disci- 
pline, conforming  to  the  early  Puritan 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS 
MODERN  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  MASTERS 

REINHARDT  GALLERIES 
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Exceptionally  fine  Chippendale 
Mahogany    Grandfather    Clock 


143  East57'a  Street 
New  York 
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MILCH 

GALLERIES 


AN      ORIGINAL      PORTRAIT      OF 

MARY      TODD      LINCOLN 

BY    F.    B.    CARPENTER 

This  and  other  authentic 
portraits  by  early  Amer- 
ican artists  are  being  of- 
fered for  the  approval  of 
discriminating    collectors. 

c<#>-> 

WORKS  OF  ART  BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

108  West  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Friendly    Charm    in    California    House 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


EUROPE 

HOW  TO  BE  AN 
EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELER 

ON  YOUR 
EIRST  TRIP 

By  traveling  under  the  Ameri' 
can  Express  IndependentTravel 
Plan  you  can  become  an  ex' 
perienced  traveler  on  your  first 
trip  to  Europe,  whether  you 
travel  by  motor  car,  airplane, 
coach,  or  train. 

A  tentative  plan,  based  on 
your  ideas,  is  worked  out  for 
you  by  trained  travel  men. 
When  it  is  approved,  the 
American  Express  provides  in 
advance,  all  you  need  for  the 
journey . . .  tickets,  private  motor 
cars,  reservations  for  trains, 
ships,  hotels,  airplanes,  passport 
visas — and  an  introduction  to 
personal  service  at  American 
Express  offices  abroad. 

All  the  places  you  want  to  see 
are  included  .  .  .  London.  Paris, 
Berlin,  Rome . . .  Oberammergau 
for  the  Passion  Play,  of  course 
.  .  .  because  the  places  listed  are 
made  up  of  your  personal  pref- 
erences. You  have  the  choice  of 
sightseeing,  of  the  class  of  ac- 
commodations, and  of  costs  .  .  . 
just  as  though  you  were  an  ex- 
perienced European  commuter 
and  had  made  the  arrangements 
yourself. 

A  telephone  message,  per- 
sonal call,  or  a  note  will  bring 
to  you  plans  and  suggestions, 
and  upon  your  approval  reserva- 
tions will  be  made  immediately. 

American 
Express 

Travel 
Department 

65  Broadway    .     .     .     New  York 
58  I  ,i  on  St.,  Chicago 

Market  :u  I  St.,  San  Fran- 

601  McGlav  n-Bowen  Bids;..  At 
lanl 

i  ti  '  i  (  deques 
Always  Protect  Youi  Funds 


The  veranda  on  the  first  floor  level  of  the  Hoyt  residence.  Long  Beach, 

California,  overlooking  the  Pacific,  becomes  the  natural  center  of  jamily  life 

throughout  most  of  the  year 


In  a  composition  of  less  distinction 
the  use  of  heavy  split  shakes  might 
have  been  questioned;  but  here  the 
very  simple  forthright  lines  and 
masses  of  the  building  make  the  flex- 
ible handling  of  the  materials  alto- 
gether natural  and  logical. 

Brightly  colored  tiles  which  the 
Spaniard  would  have  used  only  in  the 
privacy  of  his  patio  or  interior  now 
meet  a  wide  range  of  decorative  re- 
quirements. Entrance  doors  sparkle 
in  the  bright  blues,  greens  and  yel- 
lows so  characteristic  of  Mexican 
workmanship,  or  in  the  warmer 
Oriental  tones  and  designs  of  the  im- 
ported Spanish  tiles.  The  house  for 
Mr.  John  R.  Stephens,  by  Wallace 
Neff,  reflects  a  modern  variation  of 
Spanish  domestic  architecture,  notice- 
able in  the  band  of  hand-made  Mexi- 
can tiles  framing  the  entrance  door 
and  in  the  design  and  placement  of 
the  living  room  in  a  wing  by  itself. 

On  the  garden  or  patio  faqades,  the 
wall  surfaces  of  the  modern  Cali- 
fornia house  are  many  times  resplen- 
dent in  decorative  tile  panels,  door 
and  window  enframements  and  floors. 
Within  the  house  the  present  love  of 
high  colors  finds  an  answering  note 
in  a  generous  use  of  brightly  accented 
tiles  for  panels,  trim,  step-risers,  deep 
window  embrasures,  chimney-places 
— even  "built-in"  features,  lavabos 
and  niches.  Ceilings  beamed,  of  open- 
timber  framing  or  with  wooden  barrel 
vault  carry  additional  decorative  mo- 
tifs in  pastel  tones  true  to  type. 

The  wrought  iron  grille  and  reja 
are  employed  here  as  in  the  Iberic 
Peninsula,  though  they  Lave  by  no 
means  displaced  the  turned  wooden 
spindle  for  window  grilles  and  bal- 
cony rails.  Wrought  iron  gates,  lan- 
terns, stair  rails,  andirons,  console 
tables  and  stools,  lighting  fixtures  and 
furniture  continue  the  interior  atmos- 
phere in  key  with  Spanish  precedent. 

The  present  vogue  for  textures  and 
colors  in  walls  is  strongly  reflected 
in  the  modern  California  house;  much 
of  its  character,  in  fact,  is  the  result 
of  the  plasterer's  art.  Architect,  man- 
ufacturer and  artisan  have  evolved 
a  wide  variety  of  plastic  finishes  and 
these,  when  used  with  taste  and  re- 
straint, have  contributed  fresh  in- 
terest and  decoration  to  both  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces. 

Such  plaster  finishes  as  sand-float, 
dash  and  pebble  have  gradually  given 
way   to  new   and   sometimes  stronger 


methods  which  include  finger-scroll 
and  palm  finishes  textures  produced 
by  the  swirl  of  the  trowel,  by  patting, 
by  the  use  of  the  wire  brush  or  dab- 
bing with  sponge  or  burlap.  While  the 
decorative  qualities  of  such  exterior 
surfaces  have  been  accentuated  by  col- 
ors of  a  neutral  rather  than  a  pro- 
nounced shade,  the  interior  wall  fin- 
ishes have  been  enlivened  by  an  infinite 
number  of  treatments — leather  effects 
produced  by  glazing  with  burnt 
sienna  over  buff  grounds  dappled  with 
spots  of  red ;  tiffanied  or  polychrome 
effects  in  blue  and  gold;  stipples  in 
plain  gray  or  in  pink.  Stenciled  de- 
signs are  in  frequent  use,  as  well  as 
decorative  tile  panels  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  origin — all  of  which  break  up 
the  wall  masses  in  a  charming  way. 

Occasionally  one  discovers  a  Cali- 
fornia house  in  which  the  walls  care- 
fully simulate  the  work  of  the  early 
Spaniard  and  the  Mexican,  the  artist- 
ry of  whose  labor  was  in  the  use 
of  their  only  tools — a  pair  of  hands. 
With  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs  they 
moulded  the  adobe  walls  of  mission 
and  hovel  alike,  softening  straight 
lines,  corners,  projections  and  entire 
surfaces  in  a  way  that  gave  them  a 
highly  expressive — even  a  human — 
quality.  Walls  of  this  type  have  be- 
come a  characteristic  of  such  houses, 
adding  as  authentically  to  their  at- 
mosphere and  feeling  as  tile  roofs, 
wooden  balconies,  decorative  tiles  or 
wrought  iron  rejas. 

The  same  exterior  influences  that 
have  created  so  many  examples  of 
the  purely  California  house  have  also 
permeated  the  design  and  planning 
of  such  types  as  the  English,  the  Nor- 
man and  the  Italian.  Appropriate 
textures,  tiles  and  iron  work  are  much 
in  keeping  with  an  atmosphere  that 
has  contributed  the  charm  of  spacious 
indoor  and  outdoor  living.  Particu- 
larly marked  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  or  California  type 
erf  floor  plan  in  houses  of  more  remote 
origin,  promoting  a  more  intimate  re- 
lation between  house  and  garden  and 
throwing  the  house  open,  if  possible, 
to  the  lure  of  the  out-of-doors. 

Naturally  enough,  the  California 
house  is  still  in  transition;  but  so 
long  as  it  combines  its  present  pic- 
turesque lines  with  its  native  adapta- 
bility to  the  California  setting  it  will 
continue  to  be  not  only  expressive 
of  the  life  within  it,  but  altogether 
distinctive — and  charming. 


rMINIATURESn 


On  Porcelain 
or  Ivory 

A  Priceless  pos- 
session   or   ideal 
gift. 

2    VERY    SPE- 
CIAL  OFFERS 

A  miniature  on  porcelain,  square  or  oval, 
beautifully  colored.  3'4  x  4%  inches  includ- 
ing  a  gold  plaled  frame,  regular       417    zr\ 

$40.00,    for fl'.oy 

A  miniature  on  ivory,  painted  by  a  well- 
known  and  reputable  miniature  painter,  reg- 
ular $250.00,   for <tt1?S 

WE    will    make    a    sitting    at    your    Home 
or    ttie    Studio    and    submit    proofs    from 
which   the   miniature  can   be   painted,   or  can 
lie    made    from    a    photograph,    daguerreotype, 
tintype  or  snapshot,  which  you  already  have. 
A. moderate   charge   wil   be   made   if  original 
•is  faded  or  needs  restoring.   We  always  quote 
you  the  exact  cost  before  proceeding  with  the 
work. 
Please   write   to   Dept.    D   tor   a  free   copy 
of  our   illustrated   booklet  shouting  minia- 
tures,   frumes    and    cases    in    actual    sizes 

aime'dupont  gallery 

509  Fifth  Avenue,  at  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Portraits  in  oil   pointed  on  canvas.  Old  pjtoto- 

graplls  copied  anil  restored.  Send  for  booklet. 

Ext.    1884 
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of 

Building  Materials 


TO  the  prospective 
home  builder  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  helpful  ad- 
vice. While  we  take  a  num- 
ber of  Architectural  papers, 
we  find  none  that  treat  the 
problem  of  the  country 
home    better   than   yours." 

— Savcry     &     Scliccts,     Arch- 
itects,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Practically  every  major 
product  entering  into 
the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  better 
type  home  is  advertised 
in 

Arts  &  Decoration 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the   Fine   Arts 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 

in  America 

DRAWING,     PAINTING, 

ILLUSTRATION,    SCULPTURE 

City  School 
Broad  &■  Cherry  Streets 

I'll  ILADELPHIA 

Country  School 
Chester  Springs 

l'l   XNSVLVANIA 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 
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Whimsical  Fiqures 
in  Venetian  Glass 


APPELLIN 

GLASSWARE 

I  NCOCDOD-AT-tD 

\7£.A\stST.     NtWVOPK 


The  Architects 
Reading  Arts  &  Decoration 

Expend    100   .Millions  a  year 
for  Building  Materials 


OMALL  or  large  as  this  total  may 
^  seem,  bear  in  mind  it  is  only  a  by- 
product to  the  major  values  inherent  in 
our  circulation  for  the  advertiser  of 
building  materials. 


Charles  L.  Calhoun,  Architect,  N.  Y . 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  without 
any  reservation  or  insincerity  that  I  find 
more  articles  and  illustrations  of  architec- 
tural interest  and  inspiration  in  Arts  & 
Decoration  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
magazines  of  the  same  character  to  which 

I  subscribe.  I  preserve  the  copies  of 
your  magazine  religiously." 


10,171 
EXHIBITS 

of  new  salable  goods  to 
choose  from  at  the  world's 
greatest  trade  fair 


You  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  Fair's  unusual 
presentations  of  467  exhibits  of  applied  art  and  artistic 
crafts,  403  exhibits  of  furniture  (including  wicker  fur- 
niture), 693  exhibits  of  glassware  and  ceramics,  224  ex- 
hibits of  lighting  fixtures  and  kindred  lines,  808  exhibits 
of  textile  goods. 


HERE  is  the  largest  collection  of  merchandise  the 
world  has  ever  seen!  The  Leipzig  (Germany) 
Trade  Fair. 

Here  are  10,171  exhibits  of  new  merchandise — 
salable  merchandise — the  products  of  manufacturers 
from  21  different  countries. 

Here,  in  short,  are  the  goods  you  want — goods 
your  customers  want.  For  whether  your  line  is  toys  or 
textiles,  hardware  or  house  furnishings,  you'll  find  a 
complete  display  of  it  at  Leipzig. 

Last  Spring  alone,  165,000  buyers  from  72  differ- 
ent countries  found  so  many  values  that  they  left  the 
Fair  with  over  $500,000,000  worth  of  the  exhibitors' 
products.  They  also  left  with  new  ideas  and  new  mer- 
chandising methods  tucked  away  in  their  bags  of  ex- 
perience. 

Plan  now  to  join  the  Fair's  ever  increasing  number 
of  buyers — General  Fair,  March  2nd  to  8th,  Engi- 
neering, Building  Material  &  Equipment  Fair,  March 
2nd  to  12th. 

Write  to  the  New  York  office.  We  shall  be  glad  to 

tell  you  the  complete  story  of  this  vast  market  place 

— and  to  tell  you  of  the  special  courtesies  extended 

Ajk      by  the  Fair  to  make  your  trip  inexpensive. 

y^ft-  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,   Inc.,  Dept.  AD-2,    11 

West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

LEIPZIG    TRADE    FAIR 

FOR     700     YEARS  — THE     MARKET    PLACE    OF    EUROPE 
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fUnrhkded  as  to  Location  — - — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Sen/ice 
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Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


Plaza 

FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 
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Cruises 

II  Days 
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To  PORTO  Rico!  To  Sanlo 
Domingo!  "Isles  of  En- 
chantment".— •garden  spots  of 
tropical  loveliness  enriched 
hy  fonr  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  splendor. 

Sailings  every  Thursday.  Luxurious 
S.  S.  "Coamo"  or  "San  Lorenzo" 
your  Lome  for  entire  cruise.  Wide 
range  of  accommodations  and  fault- 
less service.  Stop-overs  permitted. 
Fascinatingmotor  sight-seeing  trips 
in  and  ahout  San  Juan  and  Santo 
Domingo  City  included  in  rate. 

/  ,>r  Literature  and  Information  address 


PCIKT©   l\lCO  LIHIE 


Cruise  Department        (^T 
25  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  any  Authorized  Tourist  Agent 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Homes  of   Common  Brick 


(Continued  from   page  78) 


Common  brick  of  nicely  modulated  color  combined  effec- 
tively   with    stone,    slate,    stucco    and    half-timber    detail. 
Courtesy  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass'n  of  Neiv  England 


clinkers  and  lammies  through  thcwall. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  material  to 
say  that  white-coating  is  not  neces- 
sary for  structural  reasons.  Common 
brick  masonry,  unless  improperly 
constructed  of  "soft  brick,"  is  not 
especially  susceptible  to  moisture 
penetration.  Au- 
thoritative tests 
have  demonstrated 
that  this  phenom- 
enon occurs  in  the 
mortar-joints  rath- 
er than  through 
the  bricks  them- 
selves. This  makes 
the  specification  of 
proper  mortar  ex- 
ceedingly impor- 
tant. Lime  mortar 
is  not  as  strong  as 
a  good  mixture  of 
Portland  cement, 
and  the  owner  or 
architect  would  do 
well  to  see  that  all 
joints      are      well 


filled  and  that  the 
mortar  bed  for 
each  course  is  put 
down  flat  instead 
of  troughed  with  a 
trowel. 

Finally,  it  may 
be  added  that  the 
discoloration  of 
common  brick  ma- 
sonry which  some- 
times results  from 
efflorescence  is  not 
due  to  the  brick, 
if  these  are  prop- 
erly selected,  but 
rather  to  the  use 
of  improper  mor- 
tar. The  bricks 
themselves  are 
chemically  stable. 
If    lime    is    to   be 


t 


used  for  the  mortar,  it  should  be  clean 
and  thoroughly  burned.  But  in  this 
respect,  Portland  cement  is  likely  to 
give  more  satisfactory  results — to  be 
more  on  a  par  with  the  brick  in 
beauty,  permanence  and  all  other 
structural  qualities. 


Southern  European  byways  inspire  some  happy  contempo- 
rary uses  of  brick,  as  this  house  suggests.  Theodor  EighoJz, 
architect.  By  courtesy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass'n 


Pathways  in  Country  Estates 


(Continued  from  page  69) 


tile  placed  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face will  carry  off  a  surplus  of  mois- 
ture, encourage  the  action  of  bac- 
teria, and  tend  to  bring  the  roots  of 
the  grass  deeper  into  the  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  made  rich  and  friable 
for  at  least  ten  inches  deep  and  if  a 
hard  subsoil  is  under  the  surface,  it 
should  be  broken  up  so  that  water 
may  reach  the  roots  by  capillarity. 

Established  grass  paths  should  not 
only  receive  a  light  dusting  of  dried 
blood  and  bone  meal  in  the  spring, 
but  they  should  be  thoroughly  rolled. 
It  is  not  only  a  fine  art  to  build  a 
good  grass  path,  but  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  art  to  maintain  it.  Constant 
care  is  necessary.  Never  use  fresh 
manure  as  a  winter  mulch,  for  you 
usually  add  a  fine  crop  of  weeds  to 
the  grass.  Well  rotted  manure  is  most 
desirable  especially  the  first  winter. 
The  litter  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved in  the  early  spring  and  the 
lawn  rolled.  Do  not  apply  commercial 
fertilizers  until  the  grass  is  quite 
active,  and  then  apply  it  sparingly. 
Where  the  varieties  of  grasses  grown 
are  suited  to  an  alkaline  soil,  a  light 
sprinkling  of  lime  in  the  spring  just 
before  rolling  is  very  beneficial.  Pul- 
verized sheep  manure  applied  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  per  hundred  square 
feet  is  a  good  application  to  encour- 
age growth  early  in  the  spring.  Where 
a  dressing  is  needed  on  an  acid  soil, 


a  very  light  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  will  check  the  growth  of 
many  weeds  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  Bent  and  other  acid- 
loving  grasses. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  edge 
depends  on  the  style  of  path  selected, 
but  one  should  not  mix  too  many 
materials  in  building  the  path.  A  brick 
path  should  have  a  brick  edging,  and 
not  be  dressed  with  stone  or  concrete. 
A  flagstone  path  may  look  very  well 
in  a  garden  with  a  border  of  grass  12 
to  IS  inches  wide,  or  dressed  stone  or 
cement  might  be  used.  One  point  is 
certain — the  edging  should  not  show 
too  much.  It  may  be  from  one  to 
three  inches  high.  An  edging  inlaid 
with  cobble  is  most  unattractive. 

The  question  of  drain  inlets  and 
catch  basins  on  steep  paths  to  prevent 
the  flooding  and  washing  of  the  walk, 
should  be  left  to  the  advice  of  an  ex- 
pert and  not  to  amateur  judgment. 

The  enchanted  woodland  paths  or 
trails  may  be  made  more  serviceable 
if  from  one  to  two  inches  of  tanbark 
is  spread  over  the  ground. 

While  "the  footpath  sets  her  tender 
lure"  along  the  stream  and  through 
the  wooded  landscape,  there  are  also 
wholesome  hours  when  one  sees  the 
path  that  leads  to  home  and  happiness 
and  after  the  day  is  done  one  follows 
that  path  to  the  welcome  that  awaits 
at    the    door    of    one's    own    home. 
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Many     unusual    art    objects,    designed    and    manufactured    by    us, 
may     be     seen     at    our    conveniently    located    Showrooms. 


..STERLING  +  BRONZE  +  COMPANY  +  INC. 

18  East  40th   Street      (^QO      New   York  City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ENJOYMENT 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  having  from  the  knowledge 
I  have  gained  from  your  Home  Study 
Course.  It  has  helped  me  in  a  hundred 
ways  in  our  new  home.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  thoughtful  kindness 
and  helpfulness.11 

One  of  scores  of  voluntary  tributes 
from  home  owners 


PROFIT 

"I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  course  in  interior 
decoration,  and  to  let  you  know  that 
I  have  profited  immensely  through 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  study  of 
same.11 


One  of  scores  of  voluntary  tributes 
from  people  professionally  interested 


f 


Tlic  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  size 
are  typical  of  the  hunt! reds  of  illustra- 
tions   in    the   printed   lesson   pamphlets. 


The    course   is    not 
>iest      and      most 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  of  all  courses  of  study 

— a  course  of  the  greatest  value  and  helpfulness  to  all  who  wish  their  homes  to  pos- 
sess rare  beauty  and  charm,  and  that  will  add  enormously  to  their  pleasure  in  the 
purchasing  they  do  of  furnishings  and  decorations  through  the  rest  of  their  lives — a 
course  that  is  so  complete,  so  thorough  and  so  authoritative  that  even  the  professional 
decorator  of  long  experience  can  profit  greatly  by  it — a  course  that  will  quickly  in- 
crease the  salary  of  any  one  now  employed  by  any  decorator  or  any  house  furnishing 
and  decorating  establishment — a  course  as  fascinating  to  study  as  any  novel  is  to  read — 

1  he  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

This  course  consists  of  twenty-four  lessons,  three  very  valuable  standard  textbooks 
which  would  cost  $13.00  in  any  store,  and  a  set  of  samples  of  all  the  fabrics  used  in 
upholstery,  draperies,  wall  coverings,  etc  The  lessons  initiate  you  step  by  step  into 
the  artistic  principles  and  laws  of  interior  decoration.  For  interior  decoration  is  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art ;  and  no  matter  how  cultured  and  artistic  one  may  be,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes.  Knowl- 
edge of  them  means  not  only  the  achievement  of  maximum  beauty  and  charm,  but 
likewise  the  saving  of  much  money. 

But  this  course  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  printed  lessons  and  books.  It  is  a  course 
of  individual  instruction  by  competent  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Ina  M.  Ger- 
maine — the  most  thoroughly  and  competently  taught  course  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  in 
existence.  And  as  it  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine 
you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  authoritative  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

You  will  enjoy  every  minute  you  give  to  it,  you  will  find  it  enormously  valuable  from 
the  first  lesson,  it  will  give  your  natural  creative  talents  a  real  chance  to  express  them- 
selves, and,  if  you  desire  one,  it  will  throw  open  to  you  the  doors  of 

A   Most   Enjoyable   and   Profitable   Career 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of 
beautiful  things.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  compels  close  association  constantly  with 
the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  The  rewards  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  professional.  Any  readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  who  have  ever 
wished  they  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  income  or  merely  to 
occupy  their  time  and  provide  them  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course 
the  answer  to  their  problem. 
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Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure — Free 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 


Name 


Address .. 
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George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  had  hesitated 
for  some  time  as  to  what  their  present  to  the* 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  should  be.  But  at  length 
they  remembered  his  love  for  beautiful  china 
and  so  they  ordered  a  magnificent  dinner  ser- 
vice. It  cost  them  £1200,  or  $6000— a  much 
larger  sum  in  that  day  than 
in  this.  But  when  they  saw 
its  pattern  of  birds  against  a 
background  of  rich  lustrous 
blue  they  knew  that  the 
Duke  would  be  delighted. 
Today  a  gift  of  beautiful 
china  is  just  as  welcome. 
And  no  longer  is  it  so  expen- 
sive that  only  princes  and 
millionaires  can  afford  it. 
For  a  complete  Pageant-Ser- 
vice of  Black  Knight  China 
with  colorful  plates  for  every 
course,  that  once  would  have 


cost  a  prince's  ransom,  can  now  be  had  for  as  little 
as  a  thousand  dollars.  There  are  also  less  elaborate 
patterns  in  which  dinner  sets  command  a  mere 
hundred  dollars.  And  you  may  start  your  service 
with  a  modest  dozen  of  plates,  or  sixes,  or  eights. 
The  lustrous  and  glowing    color    of  Black 


Knight  China  has  made  fashionable  the  vogue 
of  a  color  for  every  course.  With  a  Black  Knight 
service  the  modern  dinner  becomes  a  symphony 
of  blending  and  contrasting  color.  Opening 
with  oysters  on  plates  of  deep  cobalt,  it  may 
end  with  coffee  in  cups  of  rich  maroon  —  the 
differing  patterns  and  colors 
lending  variety  and  en- 
chantment to  each   course. 


Smart  china  shops  in  nearly 
every  city  show  this  lovely 
china  .  .  .  and  will  send  you 
on  request  our  charming  book, 
"The  Gracious  Art  of  Dining" 
.  .  .  will  explain  in  detail 
the  "color -for -every -course" 
vogue  .  .  .  or,  if  you  ivish, 
write  to  Black  Knight 
China.  104  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


BLACKKNIGHT§»C///A^ 
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ALTMAN  &  CO 


A  Masterpiece,  14  x  14.3  feet,  $15,000 


HOOKED  RUGS 

From  the  days  of  the  early  Republic  there 
come  to  us  time  honored  examples  of 
splendid  handicraft.  These  pieces  are 
vigorous  outpourings  of  artistic  fervor  born  of 
our  pioneering  antecedents.  Such  Americana 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  renowned 
Altman    collection    of   old    hooked    rugs. 

RUGS  — FIFTH    FLOOR 


ARTS   4    DECORATION,   Mar.    1980.    Published  every   month.   Volume  XXXII.    Number   5.   Publication    Office.    .r»78   Madison   Avenue,    New   York   City.    Subscription   price.    $6.00    a    year; 

two  years.  $10.00;  (12.00;  single  copies,  $0.50;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for   postage;   Canadian   subscriptions;   $0.50   additional.   Entered   as  second-class 

matter  March  5,  1919,  I  office  in  New  York  City,  under  tiie  act  of  March  3,  187».  Copyrighted,  1980,  by  Ails  .^   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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TJie  curt/  of  votir 
interior  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer  will 
introduce  you  to  the 
many  lovely  tilings 
arriving  constantly  at 
our  Madison  Avenue 
galleries. 


THIS  restful  and  inviting  group,  composed  of  a  blending  of  exquisitely  worked 
pieces  in  the  Jxegence  and  .Louis  C^uinze  manners,  is  one  more  evidence  of  tlie 
gracious  livability  so  characteristic  ol  the  re-creations  of  Jacques  Bodart.  As 
in  all  great  furniture,   the  details  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny. 

(Jaauoed 

/~)    I  I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-*s  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  385  Ataaisoii  Avenue 
lios  Angeles:  5514   VVilshire  Blvd.  In  Paris:  11,  rue  Payennc 
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Miss   Mary   Leader   as    The   Cherry    Girl 

by    George  Henry   Harlow   ( 1787-1819 ) 

Size:  36  x  28  inches 


|HIS  charming  picture  shows  Harlow  in  what  may 
be  termed  his  sportive  mood — a  mood  in  which  so 
many  of  his  pictures  and  portraits  of  young  people 
are  painted  and  always  with  success.  The  Miss 
Leader  of  this  picture  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Harlow's  patron,  William  Leader,  M.P.  of  Putney 
Hill,  who  was  also  the  artist's  friend.  There  are  two  superb 
groups,  one  of  the  two  Misses  Leader,  and  the  other  of  the 
four  Leader  children,  in  the  John  H.  McFadden  collection  in 
Philadelphia   (bequeathed   to   that    city) 


THE  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM  SSSSSk™, 

EARLY  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  REPRODUCTION  SILVER 
PAINTINGS— PORCELAINS— BRONZES— FINE  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

514  Madison  Avenue  (bet.  53rd  and  54th)  New  York  City 

Estates  Appraised  and  Purchased  Antique   Gold  and   Silver  Bought 
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cSnierior  c?{rc/iLt&c£s  and  jDecoratom 
Creatord  and  <^Atakerj  of  jDtitinctive  &iirniiure 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A       LEISURELY       VISIT       TO       OUR       FIFTH       AVENUE       GALLERIES       MAY      CRYSTALLIZE       MANY      OF      YOUR      OWN       DECORATIVE       IDEAS 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ture  of  this  period 
is  in  harmony  with 
our  contemporary 
culture.  The  path 
of  the  decorator  is 
never  a  smooth  one, 
but  with  things  as 
fine  as  these  await- 
ing selection,  one 
may  venture  on  the 
creation  of  a  deco- 
rative scheme  with 
considerable  ener- 
gy and  gusto. 


The  pieces  shown 
on  this  pajge  are 
antiques  secured 
with  judgment  and 
discrimination  on 
a  trip  through  the 
byways  of  France, 
Italy  and  England. 
Our  choice  was  con- 
fined to  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  for 
we  feel  that  furni- 


li 


Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  display 
in  our  shoiv rooms  and  may  be  purchased 
through      accredited     dealers      or     decorators 


II 


cassard  romano 

companyinc 

232-236 Cast  50 th  Street.  Mew  yorkCitg 

PARIS  LOS  ANGELE! 

.  Superior  St.  „  C.AS^°  *'  PE'  -7216  BeVerley  BlvA 

61  Av.  Philippe  Auguste 
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Beauty  and  Comfort 
in  the  Modern  Office 

OTEP  into  the  offices  of  America's  ablest_>  executives. 
(2y  Immediately  you  receive  an  impression  of  their  success 
and  standing  in  the  business  world.  Peoples  are  quick  to 
recognize  business  achievement.  Progressive  concerns  capi- 
talize by  furnishing  their  executive  offices,  board  rooms  and 
reception  rooms  with  such  magnificent  furnitures  as  is  illus- 
trated in  this  modern  executive  office.  Here,  then,  is  a  sound 
business  investment  .  .  .  returns  need  not  be  measured 
merely  by  the  gratification  of  pride  and  comfort. 

Keen-minded  executives  also  appreciate  the  economical 
and  permanent-)  value  of  furnishing  their  offices  with  Kit- 
tinger  reproductions  .  .  .  creating  an  environment  that  in- 
spires .  .  .  that  is   cordial  and  friendly  .  .  .   that  carries  a 


©1950,  Kittinger  Company 

definite  impression  of  the  firm's  stability  and  the.;  qualities 
of  leadership. 

No  matter  whatarchitectural  style  commands  the  situation, 
you  will  find  in  thes  Kittinger  Line  the  type  of  furniture 
that  meets  the  most  rigid  requirements  of  authentic  Period 
design  .  .  .  quality  is  assured  through  the  use  of  selected 
Cabinetwoods,  principally  solid  American  Walnut  and  solid 
Honduras  Mahogany.  Every  practical  convenience  is  pres- 
ent, clothed  in  rich  and  friendly  dignity,  with  a  lacquer 
finish  of  great-; 


)er- 


manence. 


You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  new  office 
brochure,  showing 
how  to  create  a  com- 
fortables and  friendly 
office.   May  we  send 


y 


ou  a  co 


py 


? 


SHOWROOMS 

Buffalo 

At  Factory 

1 893  Elmwood  Ave. 

New  York  City 
205  East  42d  St. 

Chicago 
433  East  Erie  St. 

Los  Angeles 

At  Factory 

1300S.GoodrichBlvd. 


A  revelation  is  in  store  for  those  who  find  it  convenient  to  visit  one  of  the 
Kittinger  showrooms  mentioned  below  . . .  where  a  cordial  welcome  awaits 
you.  Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  folder  picturing  some  of  these  Period 
reproductions  by  Kittinger ...  all  in  solid  walnut,  mahogany,  oak  or 
maple  . .  .  for  home,  office,  club  or  hotel.  Address  Kittinger  Company, 
Dept.  40 1 ,  North  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

KITTINGER 

^<^x   Distinctive     Fu  mi  I  ur  c     ^^ 


A  new  2nd  unique  idea 
in  filing  cabinets  . . . 
solid  walnut  cases  . . . 
all  metal  filing  draw- 
ers .  .  .  Sesamee  Lock 
equipped  to  protect 
your  personal  papers 
from  prying  eyes. 
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Old  English  Silver  Centerpiece  on  Stand.   The  Center- 
piece was  made  in  1763,  the  Stand  in  1788. 


THOSE  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  beautiful 
Silver  will  find  in  the  Crichton  Collection  many 
distinguished  Old  Pieces  that  mark  the  House  as  the 
supreme  authority  on  Old  English  Silver.  Trays,  Plat- 
ters, Dessert  Dishes,  and  superb  Services  can  be  had 
bearing  arms  of  famous  old  families,  together  with  Re- 
productions exactingly  correct  and  moderately  priced. 
For  Wedding  Gifts  of  importance  the  Crichton  Collec- 
tion offers  many  pieces  of  pre-eminent  distinction. 


CRICHTON  tS 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH   SILVER 
636FifihAve.     NEW    YORK      *t51st  Street 
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WW  Foster  painted  the 

toiler  illustration  for 
Pierce-Arro~v  in  1912. 
Eighteen  years  later , 
M  r.  foster  pictures  the 
same  scene  (alongside) 
with  1930  models  of  the 
same  kind  of  girlj,  tl  e 
same  kind  of  car. 


Three  New  Groups 

of  Straight  Eights  by 
Pierce-Arro  w 

IN   FOUR  NEW  WHEELBASES 


In  the  purchase  of  a  car  from 
income,  the  average  allowance 
on  a  good  used  car  usually  more 
than  covers  the  initial  Pierce- 
Arrow  payment. 


HAYING  created  a  Straight  Eight  line  of 
such  rare  symmetry  as  to  utterly  outmode 
its  field,  Pierce-Arrow  has  gone  brilliantly  farther 
in  a  new  series  of  fine  car  developments. 

The  new  models  are  in  three  groups  and  four 
new  wheelbases,  three  of  which  are  longer.  All 
are  of  delightfully  increased  spaciousness  within 
.  .  all  are  in  the  custom  manner,  with  appoint- 
ments of  a  beautiful  and  distinguished  modernness 
. .  all  share  the  slender,  low-swung,  patrician  grace 
so  truly  and  exclusively  Pierce-Arrow. 


And  these  new  and  ultra-modern  Pierce-Arrows 
are  as  richly  endowed  mechanically : 

With  gears  which  silently  and  easily  shift  at 
any  speed .  .  with  an  "intermediate"  that  operates 
with  the  smoothness  and  swiftness  of  ordinary 
high  . .  with  a  wheel  which  handles  with  magical 
ease  .  .  with  super-safety  brakes,  non-shatterable 
glass,  low  gravity  centers,  hydraulic  shock  ab- 
sorbers, etc.  .  .  these  latest  models  embrace  every 
device  known  to  the  engineering  of  fine  motor 
cars  and  ivorthy  of  Pierce- Arrozu  adoption. 


NEW  PIERCE-ARROW  PRICES  .  .at  Buffalo  .  .  From  #2695  to  #6250 

(Other  Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


■  PIERCE-ARROW 


* 


Harry  Meyers — President 


3n  our  showrooms 


arry  Jl/Leyerj  Qcx 


m 


820GJ<>wer(P(Xirt 
laacy 


C/fiLci 


Allen   McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  ef  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  af  ANTIQUES 


MARCH,  1930 
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The  Palay^o  da  Mula  in  Murano  has 
been  the  incentiue  for  the  neiu  studio 
where  rntj  creations  in  glass  are  now 
being  shotun. 


Studio  ivill  open  about  March  /5~ 


CAPPELLIN  GLASSWARE.  Inc. 

16  EAST  52nd  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 
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Isabella  Barclay 


Old  Furniture 


Wall  Decorations 


Set  of  12  Japanese  panels  painted  on  silk,  1750. 
20  running   feet,   7'S"  high. 


New  York 
1 6  East  53rd  Street 


Ernest  a  Beaux 


.  [ssociate  Decorator 


Chicago 
130  East  Delaware  Place 


MARCH,  1930 
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EXHIBITIONS, 

During  the  Antiques  Exposition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
from  March  3rd  to  March  8th? 
Mr.  Vernay  will  exhibit  two  in- 
teresting panelled  rooms.  In 
these  rooms,  one  of  which  is  an 
lMh  Century  example  in  pine 
with  contemporary  decorative 
paintings,  will  be  displayed  a  rare 
collection  of  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
tury English  Furniture,  Porce- 
lain. Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate. 


\ 


.1  remarkably  fine  Mantel  Clock  by  Vulliamy,  clockmaker  to  King  George  III. 
The  marble  base  is  surmounted  with  a  white  bisque  figure  of  Astra  supporting, 
a  celestial  globe,  a  Cupid  with  callipers  and  astronomical  instruments  in  ormolu. 
A  coloured  Wedgwood  medallion  is  inset  beneath  the  face  of  the  clock.  7785-1790. 


Booth  Xos.  20  to  27 


r 


Xfernav 

OID  ENGLISH  HJRimTJRE.SII\^POR(^LAIN.POTTERy&GLASS%ME  ™ 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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cnmeRBGRY 

DECORATIVE      FABRICS 


{choice   Importations 


CHHTeRBORy 

DECORATIVE      FABRICS 


A  collection  ol  exclusive  imported  labrics' — Damasks,  -Droeades,  .Drocatelles,  Oilk 
ijroches,  _Linens,  Chintzes,  Cretonnes,  1  alletas,  Velvets,  lapestnes  and  otlier 
select  fabrics   in' designs  and  colorations  lor  every  decorative  purpose  and  period. 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  WkoWl, 


Importers  and  ijole  Distributers  to  Retailers  and  JTrofessional  Decorators 


Chicago 
219  W.  Adams  St. 


Philadelphia 
1528  Walnut  St. 


Paris 
24  Rue  St.  Georges 


London 
147  Regent  St. 


Boston 
420  Boylston  St. 


New  York 
Madison  Ave.  at  55th  St. 
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There  is  a  Decorator  in 
your  vicinity  with  whom 
the  Singer  staff  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  re- 
garding the  beautificar 
tion  of  your  home. 


1INGER 


UPHOLSTYLEDJ 


"S7he  Seat  of  Wonor 


A  bed  of  classic  beauty  in  the  tradition  of  Old  Venice  forms  the  central  part  of  this  bedroom  set  con- 
sisting of  vanity,  dresser,  chifforobe  and  night  stand.  Singer  master  craftsmen  have  effectively  used  a 
combination  of  veneer  and  crackled  lacquer  to   eloquently  compliment  a  really  inspired  design. 

M  ■  SINGER    &    SONS 


Makers  of  Fine  Upholstered  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work 


32-40        EAST       19th        STREET 


NEW       YORM 


MARCH.  1930 
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A  fine  antique  Chippendale 
Secretary  in   mahogany. 
The  height  is  seven  and 
one-half  feet;  the  width  is 
forty-six  inches.  One  of  the 
many    magnificent     old 
pieces   exhibited   for 
examination  and  pur- 
chase in  the  six-story 
Baum^arten  Galler- 
ies,? 15  Fifth  Avenue. 


From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


^m.  baumgarten  &  &a  One 


oAntiques  Interior  'Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Tapestry 
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The  ROSENBACH  COMPANY 


202   EAST   44th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


1320  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUES  and 
DECORATIONS 


jOXCEEDINGLY  fine  is  this  antique 
/^°  Sheraton  breakfront  sideboard  of  ma- 
\^y  hogany  with  satinwood  embellishment, 
circa  1780.  Above  are  shown  a  fine  old  carved 
and  gilt  convex  mirror  and  two  of  a  set  of  four 
antique  crystal  wall  brackets.  The  antique 
Georgian  Sheffield  silver  dishes,  on  the  side- 
board, also  number  four  to  their  set.  The 
interesting  pair  of  old  lustre  pieces  have  large 
pear  drops  and  their  circa  of  origin  is  the  same 
as  the  sideboard. 


Our  15  East  51st  St.  establishment  in  New 
York  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Rare  Books, 
Manuscripts,  Autographs,  and  Fine  Prints. 
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vegetables 
become 
crisp 
andjresh 
in  the 


Frigid 


aire- 


The  famous  "Frigid- 
aire Cold  Control" 


|~|ydfutop^ 

This  new  moist  air  compartment  gives  lettuce  and  celery  that 
"fresh  from  the  garden"  taste.  Mail  the  coupon  jor  free 
salad  recipe  book  and  complete  details  about  the  Hydrator 


NOW  you  can  have  tender  celery  that 
breaks  with  a  snap.  You  can  have 
lettuce  that  crackles  with  crispness.  You 
can  have  better-flavored  vegetables  and 
salads  than  ever  before.  For  every  house- 
hold Frigidaire  is  now  equipped  with  the 
Hydrator. 

This  marvelous  new  compartment  com- 
bines cold  and  moisture  in  a  way  that 
freshens  vegetables  and  keeps  them  full- 
flavored  until  they  come  to  your  table. 
It  enables  you  to  buy  celery,  lettuce  and 
salad  materials  in  larger  quantities.  You 
can  make  fewer  trips  to  market. 

And  you  can  have  all  of  these  benefits 
without  sacrificing  the  dry,  frosty  cold 
in  your  other  food  compartments.  For 
the  Hydrator  confines   the   moisture 


to  this  one  drawer  where  it  is  wanted. 
Besides  the  Hydrator,  Frigidaire  is  also 
equipped  with  the  famous  "Cold  Con- 
trol"— a  simple,  patented  device  that  per- 
mits Frigidaire's  extra  power  to  be  used 
for  faster  freezing  of  ice  and  desserts. 
And  to  make  Frigidaire  still  more  con- 
venient, still  more  practical,  still  more 
beautiful — every  household  model  is 
now  rust-proof  Porcelain-on- 
steel  inside  and  out.  But  see 
these  features  for  yourself.  Call 
at  the  nearest  Frigidaire  display 
room  at  your  first  opportunity. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  RECIPE  BOOK 

Our  free  salad  recipe  book  gives  you  full 
details  about  the  Hydrator  and  contains 
many  unusual  recipes  you'll  want  to  try. 
With  it  we'll  send  a  copy  of  the  latest 
Frigidaire  catalog.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION.  Subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  Z-402  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  your  new  salad  recipe  book 
and   the   latest  Frigidaire   catalog — both 
|  free. 


k# 


Name  . . 
Address  . 


In  Canada,  Frigidaire  Corporation, 
1604  Sterling  Tower,  Toronto. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Electric  Refrigerators for  Homes,  Stores  and  Public  Institutions . . .  Electric  Water  Coolers  for  Homes, 
Stores,  Offices  and  Factories . . .  Ice  Cream  Cabinets .  .  .  Milk  Cooling  Equipment . . .  Room  Coolers 


How  long  do  you  want  your  Roof 
to  last. . . . 


The  simplest,  safest  answer 
is  found  in  J-M  Asbestos 
Shingles,  which   are   everlasting 


DO  you  and  your  husband  face  the 
task  of  planning  your  budget  to 
provide  for  a  new  roof  on  your  house? 
Perhaps  you  have  thought  of  this  as  an 
expense  to  be  expected  about  every  so 
often.  Would  you  like  to  make  sure  that 
you  will  never  have  to  spend  another 
dollar  on  your  roof?  You  can  do  this. 
You  can  dismiss  from  your  mind  forever 
any  thought  of  further  roofing  expense  if 
you  use  safe,  fireproof  Johns -Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles.  Whether  on  a  new 
house,  or  on  your  present  home,  a  roof 
of  J-M  Asbestos  Shingles  will  never  have 
to  be  replaced. 

The  family  living  under  a  roof  of 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  enjoys 
protection  from  roof  fires,  and  from  the 
elements  as  long  as  the  house  stands.  In- 
creasing sales  are  making  price  reduction 
possible,  but  even  if  the  price  were  twice 
as  much,  J-M  Asbestos  Shingles  would 
represent  true  economy.  For  what  truer 
economy  is  there  than  to  invest  the  family 
funds  in  materials  that  will  provide  su- 
perior service  yet  call  for  no  further  out- 
lays? After  all,  a  permanent  roof  is  as 
logical  as  a  permanent  foundation. 

Colors  in  Wide  Variety 

Don't  get  the  notion  that  J-M  Asbestos 
Shingles  are  only  sturdy  barriers  against 
fire  and  weather.  These  shingles  have  been 
styled  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  shapes. 
Thereis  a  J-M  AsbestosShingle  to  grace  any 
house,  of  any  value,  whatever  its  setting. 


By  color  photography,  we  have  given  you 
a  suggestion  here  of  one  blend  of  J-M 
Asbestos  Shingles.  There  are  many  others. 
And  whatever  style  or  color  you  select  you 
get  the  famous  J-M  monolithic  construc- 
tion, the  same  everlasting  combination  of 
rugged  Portland  cement  and  tough,  un- 
burnable  asbestos. 

Every  building  material  or  lumber  dealer 
has  J-M  Asbestos  Shingles  or  can  get  them 
for  you.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  mem- 
ber of  your  family  to  be  sure  that  he  does  so. 
Send  today  for  "The  New  Book  of  Roofs." 
It  will  help  you  whether  you  are  building  a 
new  house  or  re-roofing  your  present  home. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  ideas  of  real  value. 

Johns  -Manville 

RIGID  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


The  pleasant  warm 
color  of  J-M  Corn- 
wall Blend  Asbestos 
Shingles  provide  for 
this  Long  Island 
home  a  roof  at  once 
attractive  and  ever- 
lasting. 


A  Celebrated  Trade-Mark 

The  Johns-Manville  trade-mark  is  the 
stamp  of  quality  not  only  on  Asbestos 
and  Asphalt  Shingles,  but  on  heat  insula- 
tions of  every  variety,  Brake  Linings  for 
motor  cars,  Asbestocel  Heater  Pipe  In- 
sulation and  Acoustical  materials  used  to 
control  sound  in  all  types  of  buildings. 

Widen  the  Comfort  Zone 

You  can  widen  the  comfort  zone  in  your 
home  by  enclosing  unused  portions  with 
J-M  Insulating  board.  J-M  Board  as  sheath- 
ing, interior  finish  or  plaster  base  provides 
structural  strength  and  insulation. 


Ul 


Address  JOHNS-MANVILLE 

At  nearest  office  listed  below 

New  York    Chicago    Cleveland    San  Francisco    Toronto 

(Offices  in  all  large  cities) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "The  New  Book 

of  Roofs." 


Nawe- 


RS-15-3 


Address- 
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The  Sherwood  De>  k,  with  its  burled 
■panels,  rugged  air:  ins  and  old-time 
drawer  pulls,  is  made  from  English 
pollard  oak  —  perhaps  from  tin- 
same  noble  trees  that  bo:ved  as  Robin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian  rode  bx. 


Fine  craftsmanship 


has  not  disappeared  . 

//  still  survives  in  this  unique  Connecticut  colony 


YOU    may   have    thought    that    superb 
furniture    craftsmanship    ended    with 
the  passing  of  the  18th  Century  masters — 
Phyfe,     Sheraton,     Chippendale,     Ilepple- 
0.  white. 

You  are  nearly  right.  There  is,  however, 
an  outstanding  exception.  In  the  Danersk 
Shops  in  Connecticut,  fine  furniture  is  pro- 
duced by  a  colony  of  Scotch  and  English 
craftsmen,  trained  from  youth  in  the  care- 
ful, old-time  traditions  of  cahinetmaking 
and  joinery. 


WsM**m 


These  craftsmen  work  not  against  the 
hands  of  a  time  clock,  but  in  line  with  the 
standards  of  the  old-school  masters,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  more  than  a  century 
of  progress. 

Eagerly  sought  and  deservedly  prized, 


Danersk  Furniture  contributes  incompar- 
able charm  and  dignity  to  every  room  in 
the  home— and  to  the  business  office  of  the 
man  of  affairs. 

The  design  of  the  Ladder-Back  Bed 
here  pictured  is  based  upon  the  old-time 
ladder-back  chairs  found  in  the  colonial 
homes  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  wood  is 
mellow  maple  and  among  the  interesting 
features  are  the  duck  feet,  mushroom  turn- 
ings in  the  footboard  and  lovely  urn-shaped 
finials. 

The  comfortable  Danersk  Chair  shown 
above,  is  modeled  after  a  rare  Queen  Anne 
piece    with    cabriole    legs    connected    by 


stretchers.  It  is  made  with  mortise  and 
tenon  construction,  hand  pegged  joints  and 
other  interesting  characteristics  of  fine 
craftsmanship.  The  English  original  was 
valued  at  $3,000.  The  Danersk  reproduc- 
tion, though  it  can  be  had  covered  with 
gros  point,  petit  point  or  other  pedigreed 
materials,  is  quite  moderately  priced. 

The  Cavalier  spirit  of  Virginia  of  the 
18th  Century  is  echoed  in  this  Danersk 
Sideboard.  Like  all  Danersk  Furniture  it 
is  hand-made.  The  frame  is  of  choicest 
grain  mahogany,  enriched  with  crotch 
woods  and  inlays  of  satinwood,  holly  and 
amaranth. 

Many  of  our  patrons  are  enriching  their 
homes  by  securing  a  single  piece  of  Danersk 
Furniture  at  a  time,  their  collections  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a  leisurely 
visit  to  our  showrooms  where  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  single  and  related  pieces,  in- 
cluding authentic  reproductions  of  famous 
creations  of  the  past,  suitable  for  dining 
room,  bedroom  and  living  room. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION-ZfcjtgHW  and  makers  of  choice  furniture 

New  York:  383  Madison  Avenue       Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue       Cleveland:  11129  Euclid  Avenue 

Distributors— Boston:  132  Newbury  Street— Los  Angeles:  2S69  West  7th  Street 
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LENYGON  &  MORANT,  inc 


A  CORNER    IN    OUR    NEW    GALLERIES 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

PANELLED 
ROOMS 

WORKS  OF 
ART 

1082  MADISON  AVE. 

\T  82NI)   STREET 

NEW  YORK 

31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  ST. 
LONDON  W. 


^lueen  Anne  Secretary  and  Chair  Slioum 
in      the      Showrooms      o]      S.      Cavallo. 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 

ENGLISH       Q 

Reproductions 
&  Antiques 


THE  furniture  conceived  by  English  craftsmen 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  has  been  described 
as  a  "genuine  English  style  marked  by  great  purity 
and  beauty."  The  showrooms  of  S.  Cavallo  offer 
many  pieces,  some  of  genuine  antiquity,  others 
exact  reproductions  of  Queen  Anne  design.  The 
careful  workmanship  and  beauty  of  Cavallo's 
large  assortment  of  period  furniture,  French  and 
Italian  as  well  as  English,  afford  the  decorator  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  meet  acceptably  the  re 
quirements  of  his  most  exacting  clients. 


S.  CAVALLO 

East  48  Street,  New  York  City 


MARCH,  1930 
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)  JOHNSON-HANOLEY-JOHNSUN  COMPANY.    "30  REt>IS>TEREU  U.  S.    PATENT  OFFICE 


JOHNSON     FURNITURE    CO 


JOHNSON  -HANDLEY-JOHNSO 


NCO. 


MADE     FOR     MODERN     PEOPLE 


GRAND     RAPIDS,     MICH. 


dynamique  is  made  for  modern  people,  living  under  modern  conditions, 
demanding  as  much  comfort  as  beauty  from  their  furniture. 

So  whether  you  live  at  the  tipmost  top  of  a  heaven^bent  skyscraper  or 
whether  you  live  in  a  rambling  spacious  house  close  to  the  earth;  or  a  little 
house;  or  a  single  room  .  .  .  here  is  furniture  designed  precisely  for  your  needs 
and  taste.  :  :  :  The  dynamique' suite  illustrated,  of  English  walnut  and 
mahogany  inlaid,  may  be  used  in  either  breakfast  room  or  apartment  dining 
room.  It  is  as  slim  and  shapely  as  a  bit  of  Sheraton ...  as  modern  as  tomorrow 
...  as  smart  and  colorful  as  every  piece  in  the  dynamique  collection. 

JOHNSON  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
JOHNSON.  HANDLEY-  JOHNSON  CO.   •    GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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CHAIRS  OF  DIGNITY  AND  INTEREST 


K'jssi-rwm,.*:  ,  ^..aiKraKs: 


HIGH  BA<  K  (  lUIIth 


ffiSSHT 


1 


P«i 


* 


rHE  two  pages  of  our  catalogue  which  are  reproduced  herewith  illustrate  only  a  few  of  the  very  marey 
types  of  formal  chairs  to  be  found  at  Albert  Grosfeld,  Inc.  A  wide  choice  is  available  for  every  pur- 
pose where  furniture  of  character  and  dignity  is  desired.  Chairs,  Sofas  and  occasional  pieces  of  the  l&th 
Century  French  and  English  periods  are  also  available.  You  are  invited,  through  the  courtesy  of  your  dealer 
or  decorator,  to  inspect  the  entire  Grosfeld  collection  at    our    conveniently    located    showrooms. 

The  Grosfeld  catalogue,  containing  SO  pages  and  500  illustrations, 
will    be   sent    to    any    recognized    dealer    or    decorator   on   request. 

gilbert  (Srostfelb,  Ml 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 
1244  North  Clark  Street 


801-803  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


A       REPRODUCTION       OF       A       G  E  O  R"  G  I  A  N 
CANDLE       SCONCE 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers    and   gMa nufac turer s    of  Lighting    Fixtures 
Since    1867 

101    PARK   AVENUE   AT    FORTIETH    STREET 
NEW    YORK   CITY 


H.  A.  Elsberg 


^s_> 


ANTIQUE  TEXTILES 

OF  ALL  PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 
smaller  pieces 


FOR    DEALERS,    DECORATORS     AND    ARCHITECTS    ONLY 


40    EAST    34tli    STREET 
NEW    YORK 

Member  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 
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When  spring  lures  you  out  of  doors  — 
will  vour  Rool  Garden  be  ready?  •$•  -J* 
We  construct  and  cc|iiip  completely  every 
type  ol  city  garden,  from  a  flower  box 
to  a  housetop.  Also,  full  co=operation 
with     interior     decorators    and     architects. 


POTASH 
MARL 


■ 


Inc 


509  MADISON    AVENUE 
^53rd.  STREET-  NEW  YORK 


ANy 
CULCR. 
SIZE  ojh 
SHAPE 


r. 


i 


HAND  MADE  UNIT  RU&S 


TELEPHONE    W  ICK  E  RSH  AM    0721 


Photograph  reproduced   through   courtesy  of  Country   Life 

|  I  NIT  RUGS — hand-woven  from  wool  braids 
^ — have  created  a  new  vogue  in  smart  cus- 
tom made  floor  coverings. 

Their  luxurious,  half-inch  cushiony  texture  and 
unlimited  color  possibilities  have  invited  Unit 
Rugs  into  many  of  America's  finest  homes.  Being 
custom  made  from  individual  18"  squares,  in- 
visibly laced  together,  they  can  easily  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  radiators,  fireplaces  and 
odd  shaped  rooms  in  any  size — or  altered  to  fit 
new  quarters.  Unit  Rugs  will  last  indefinitely. 
They  are  reversible  and  damaged  areas  can  be 
replaced  with  new  units  at  moderate  cost. 

By  sending  us  a  specimen  of  your  draperies  or 
cretonnes — together  with  a  general  description 
of  the  colors  you  wish  emphasized  and  the  size 
needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  up  a  sample  for  your  approval 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Interior  decorators 
will  also  be  interested  in  complete  information. 


Unit  Rug  Division 

WAITE  CARPET  COMPANY 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


.1 


Unlimited    color    possibilities — made    to 
harmonize  with  any  decorative  scheme.    * 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 


DRAW 


No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection    with    the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Founded  in   177'J  llii  Queen  Julians  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 


KXCORPORATKD 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — Copenhagen — rAius 

An  unusual  selection  (if  charming 
figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnerware 
and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 

Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priced. 

Brochure     on     Request 


CREWEL 

Magnificent  Embroideries, 
rich  with  traditional  beau- 
ty— perfect  for  the  modern 
house! 

Unlimited  In  their  charming  vises — for 

i  pholstery,  Di  iperies.  Panels,  Screens, 

guished  Crewe]  Embroi- 

'  i  "      ai "    manufactured    exclusively 

In  the  greate  i  i  ai  lety.  Hand  or 

machine    made;    complete,    unbroken 

'  n   colors  and  sizes 

at    no 

Decorators:  Send  for  the  new  book- 
let on  the  interesting  adaptabil- 
ity   of    our    Crewel    Embroideries. 

KENNETH  &  CO., Inc. 

DECOR  til)  t:  i  amirs 
70  West   loil,  St,  New  York 

Wholesale  0\ 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


AMERICAN  silver  of  early 
l\.  make,  reflecting  the  signifi- 
cant touch  of  sturdy  beauty  of  the 
pioneer  silversmiths,  has  been 
assembled  in  a  collection  of  great 
rarity  at  The  Clapp  &  Graham  Co. 
Included  in  this  group  are  pitchers. 


such  as  plant  stands,  small  tables, 
lamps,  bits  of  pewter  and  colorful 
pottery,  so  desirable  to  place  here 
and  there  about  a  room,  with  un- 
usual book  ends  and  smoking  ac- 
cessories. Bridge  tables,  book 
stands  and  mirrors  are  other  at- 
tractive items,  as 
is  a  maple  ink- 
stand mounted  in 
pewter,  appropri- 
ate for  a  man's 
desk  or  any  for- 
mal room. 


oT 


American  silver  tankard  and  porringer 
made  by  Vernon,  1714.  Cream  pitcher 
by  Joseph  Smith.  Sugar  hotel  by  Braz- 
ier, about  1750.  Courtesy  The  Clapp 
&  Graham  Co.,  Inc.,  514  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 

porringers,  bowls,  tankards,  tea- 
pots, candlesticks  and  smaller 
pieces, some 
dating  from 
the  early 
XVI  Ilth 
century  and 
before,  in- 
scribed 
with  the 
name  of 
their  orig- 
inal owner, 
donor  and 
maker. 

Here,  al- 
so, are  hard 
stone  carv- 
ings,ivories, 
old  Chinese 
porcelains, 
armor  and 
early  fire 
arms,  to- 
gether with 
an  interest- 
ing display 
of  old  English  silver  as  well  as 
modern,  and  rare  antique  jewelry. 


Folding  mahogany  muffin  table  and  wrought  iron 

plant    and   smoking    stands.    Courtesy    Nathaniel 

Ream's  Sons',  15  W.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


OCCASIONAL  furniture  in  a 
variety  of  new  features  is  to 
be  had  at 
Nathaniel 
Beam's  Sons', 
supplementing 
their  complete 
stock  of  house 
furnishings, 

Royal  Worcester 
21  piece  tea  ser- 
vice, Rocking- 
ham vase.  Cour- 
tesy Gaza.  527 
Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 


LD  English 
china,  that 
finds  notable  ex- 
pression in  a 
beautiful  Swan- 
sea tea  and  coffee  service  of  soft 
green  and  gold  with  clusters  of 
pink  roses,  lures  the  eye  at  Gaza's, 
associated  with  others  in  Crown 
Derby  and  Worcester  and  exam- 
ples of  old  Bristol  ruby  and  green 
glass,  that  when  placed  before  the 
light,  radi- 
ates such  a 
wealth  of 
color. 

There  are 
also  mille 
fieur  paper 
weights  in 
the  form  of 
bottles, 
amusingly 
diversified 
in  color,  and 
rare  pieces 
of  sparkling 
Waterford 
glass,  as  in 
a  pair  of 
candelabra 
and  a  set  of 
four  crystal 
candle- 
sticks, com- 
plete with 
their  orig- 
inal prisms.  Jade  and  agate  ash- 
trays, fineals  and  table  push  bells; 
modernistic  glass  animals  for  table 
decoration,  Victorian  trays  and 
boxes     of     inlaid     papier-mache; 


THE 


rUnbtron  g>fyop,  3nc. 

132  East  58th  Street 
New  York 


#556— 24"  High 
Cast  Brass  Tops 
Wrought  Iron  Feet 


Booklet  A   upon 
request 


z_A  Touch  of  Endur- 
ing ^Beauty  for  the 
Qarden 


-ADE  of  high  -  fired 
durable  Terra  Cotta  —  by  master 
craftsmen — these  three  pieces  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  works  in- 
cluding: Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Boxes,  Vases,  etc.,  for  beautifying 
the  Garden,  Sun-room  or  Interior. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GAiiomY 

POq^EKf 

3212  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


thm  /infilling  I 


DIXIE 

■  (  VIM  k  Kill 

I  N«  ■  O  Ml  III  \ 


o|    If..-    IU 
/nrnlli.r-    « 


fEW  decorative  possibilities  suggest  themselves,  new 
"forts  are  realized,  new  heating  and  cleaning  eco- 
made  easy  with  Dixie-built  radiator  enclosures. 
Each  one  madc-to-order  in  the  style  and  finish  you  de- 
sire.   Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.    Dept.  D. 

DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 


Wl 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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CARPETINGS  of  QUALITY 

We  specialize  in  imported,  high-pile  wiltons, 
chenilles  and  hand-tufts  in  wide  widths.  Large 
selections  in  lovely  solid  colors  or  unusual  fig' 
ured  effects  in  stock  and  to  order.  Wholesale. 


Louib  Wechbler 

16  EAST52ND  ST..  NEW  YORK 


PASADEN*     CALIF. 
S63  NO.  MARENGO  AVE. 


CAN  FRANCISCO.   CALIF 
593  MISSION  ST. 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 
We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with   Distinctive   Reed  Furniture,  and   Decorative   Fabrics. 


Specialists 
in   Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


TFTg  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


BEAUX  ARTS  BUILDING.  PALM   BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


CARL  BIER 

INC. 

215    East    37th    Street 
New  York  City 


"pvECORATORS 
^-^  and  Makers  of 
fine  Upholstered 
Furniture  and  Dra' 
peries,    Furnishings 
for  entire  houses  as 
well    as    individual 
rooms  or  odd  pieces. 
Sketches    and   Esti- 
mates furnished 
upon  request. 


Charm  Prevails 


THE  trim  chintzes  and  gay  de- 
signs of  the  new  models  now 
on  display  at  our  showrooms  cap- 
ture something  of  the  zest  of 
Spring  ...  the  charm  of  early 
Summer. 

The  new  pieces  include  enlivened 
period  "models  as  well  as  our  orig- 
inal adaptations  in  furniture  whose 
smartness  matches  its  comfort  and 
sturdiness    in    use. 


The  two  pieces  illustrated,  No.  637, 
Maple  drop  leaf  chair,  treated  with 
bright  chintz,  and  No.  62,  Maple 
Wing  chair,  in  a  patch-quilt  pat- 
tern, indicate  the  prevailing  charm 
of   our    new   models. 

Illustrations  and  descriptions  will 
be  mailed  if  you  will  write  us.  Dec- 
orators are  invited  to  write  or  call. 


Selling  to  the  Wholesale  frade  only. 


CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

SOFAS 


/7)  .    Of  LOVE  SEATS 

bLxegentohops     divaNS 

329  East  29y/'  Street-NewYork     day  beds 


Designers  &  Manufacturers 


MRS.rl 


HMCtt 


m^m 

yT 
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Antique   Sheraton   Secretary.    Drop    Front 
Height   7    ft.  Width   3   ft.   5    inches 


GIFTS 

ANTIQUES 

DECORATIONS 


36  EAST37thSTREET 
NEW     YORK 


Helen  Graeme 

Hammond 

Margaret  S. 

Taylor 

INC. 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIOHS 

350    MADISON    AVENUE 

404  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

WILMINGTON, 

DEL. 

Murray  Hill  8484 

Wilmington  2 

'87M 

i 


A  COMPLETE  SERVICE 
in  the  distinguished  deco- 
ration of  Summer  Homes, 
Terraces  and  Gardens  .  .  . 
Unusual  pieces  of  Hand- 
wrought  Iron  .  .  .  charm- 
ing Rattan  and  Reed 
Furniture. 


<. 

N 

' 

h 

«  -)■■ 
\  1 

< 

ksfl 

t    '^Ll 

>> 


15  EAST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Ruth  Albert 


Elsie   F.  Alsberg,   inc. 

745  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Between   C4th    and    65th   Sts. 


Early 

Pennsylvania 

Weathcrvane 


Booths  Xo.  34-35 

International 

Antiques  Exposition 

Grand  Central  Palace 

March  3rd  to  8th 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East  57th  Street.    pesD  Vork 

Workers  ii\  Metejj 


Wrought   iron 

■  lx    finish, 
with   bronze 
14"  x  22" 
$55 


Hand    Wroi  i 

BRACKET  BELLS 

for  inside  or  outsidi 
From  $10.00 
Illustrations  upon  request 


Celadon  22"  lamp  ivith  teaktvood  base, 

silh   shade.   Green   soapstone   elephant 

book   ends.   Courtesy  Little-Jones   Co., 

Inc.,  15  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Chinese  figurines  and  snuff  bottles, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  antique 
jewelry  offer  still  further  interest. 

IMPORTATIONS  from  the 
Orient  of  a  decorative  nature, 
such  as  Chinese  porcelain  vases, 
jade  and  quartz  figures,  adaptable 
as  lamp  bases,  largely  comprise  the 
stock  of  the  Little-Jones  Co., 
wholesalers,  who  supply  many  of 
the  larger  department  stores  and 
decorators.  In  the  choice  of  lamps, 
there  are  antique  bases  as  well  as 
modern  reproductions,  appropri- 
ately equipped  with  tailored  silk 
shades  in  which  Chinese  damask, 


French  walnut  William  and  Mary 

table.     American     walnut     finish. 

Courtesy    The    Reischmann    Co., 

228  E.  45th  St.,  IS.  Y.  C. 

brocade  and  plain  silk  are  favored. 
There  are  also  unusual  pieces  of 
lacquer,  and  teakwood  furniture, 
even  more  serviceable.  Screens  of 
embroidered  silk  and  lacquer  com- 
prise another  selection,  likewise  a 
vast  assortment  of  Chinese  embroi- 
deries and  ornamental  bronzes. 


E 


NGLJSH    furnishings    of    the 
XYIIIth  century,  to  meet  the 


Silver  plated  lamp  showing  evolution 
of  Georgian  motifs.  Amber  gold  shade 
with  self  toned  fringe.  Courtesy  Plaza 
Studios.   385    Madison      lve„    N.    Y.    C. 


requirements  of  the  present  day 
American  home  of  good  taste,  have 
been  assembled  by  Thorval"  in 
everything  necessary  for  the  room, 
be  it  furniture,  hangings,  decora- 
tive objects  in  bits  of  old  Chelsea 
or  old  silver.  To  further  accent  the 
Georgian  feeling,  lamps  made  from 
old  Chinese  porcelain  figures  with 
stretched  gold  silk  shades,  outlined 
in  bandings  of  the  color  of  the  fur- 
niture with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated are  provided,  as  the  most 
consistent  for  such  a  background. 

PERIOD  furniture  in  reproduc- 
tion of  the  best  standards  of 
early  design  is  manufactured  by 
the  Reischmann  Co.,  for  the  retail 
dealers,  in  the  full  complement  for 


Mahogany  Chippendale  armchair  in 
red  damask.  Candlestick  lamp,  natural 
silk  shade  with  red  bandings.  Courtesy 
Thorval,  745  Madison  Ave.,  N.   Y.  C. 

dining  room,  living  room  and  bed- 
room, and  for  general  house  usage. 
In  their  selection,  Louis  XV  and 
XVI  pieces  are  included  for  the 
bedroom,  and  Italian  refectory 
tables  and  consoles  for  the  dining 
room  and  hall,  but  in  greater  pro- 
portion are  the  finely  made  pieces 
of  English  origin  with  adaptations 


No.  1S60  Assortment  of  Artificial 
Plants  such  as  Tulip  (as  illus- 
trated), Anemone,  Daffodil,  Iris, 
Lily,  Narcissus  and  Orchid,  per 
dozen   $12.00. 

WRITE  for  copy  of  our 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  K[o.  15  of 
Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Trees,  Vines,  for  Homes, 
Hotels,  Theatres,  Stores,  etc. 

MAILED   FREE   ON  REQUEST. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT  Inc. 

61  Barclay  St.         New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN 

A. 
COOPER 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Consultation 
Without  Charge 

THOSE  LIVING  OUT 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
are  especially  invited  to  write 
regarding  their  particular 
problem — an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of  fine 
interior  fitments  and  their 
proper  use  is  placed  at  their 
disposal  to  the  end  that  they 
may  procure  those  things  not 
to  be  had  locally. 

45   WEST  45th   STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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A   caned  deal  isood   mantel 


WOOD  MANTELS 

One  of  a  score  of  deal  and  pine 
mantels — some  old,  sonic  repro- 
duced in  old  wood ;  ranging  in 
price  from  $60  to  $400. 

Catalog  and  photographs  sent 
upon    request. 


C/        Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  St.,   New  York 
Uptown:    65th    St.    cor.    Lexington    Ave. 


41   YEARS 

in  our  present  location  render' 
ing  to  d  distinguished  clientele 

the  utmost  satisfaction 
in 

DRAPERIES 
11'    COVERS 
UPHOLSTERY 

CABINETWORK 

PAINTING 

RENOVATING 

and 

DECORATING 

of 

FURNITURE 

Please    send    for   our    intert  :l 
descriptive   tiuiticr 

louis  Hessler.nc 

Interior    Decorators 

6?  2  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones 
SCHuylcr  4884-4885-4886 


Chromium  Plated  Seal.,  $3.75  earn,  postpaid 
12    Inrh    Glass   centerpiere    $0.00    Postpaid 

RFNA    ROSMrlAL 


520    MADISON    AVE. 


N.    Y.    C 


".          1 

'"""  > 

Pair  of  Chippendale   Whatnots 

Height    58" 

Width    (bottom  shelf)    17" 

Width     (top     shelf)     12" 

ENGLISH      FRENCH 

Antique  and  Reproduction 

'  Furniture 

PEWTER      •       OLD    GLASS 

OLD   AND   MODERN 

WALL  PAPERS 

Estimates    submitted    for    complete 

or    partial    decorating    of    Tozvn    or 

Country  Homes 

Y\ 'cstport  Antique 
Shop 

33  East  53d  Street,  New  York 


Rich  Elizabethan  detail 
distinguishes  the  bed  of 
an  impressive  oak  group 
at  Meadows. 

Direct  eastern  repre- 
sentatives of  fourteen 
foremost  manufactur- 
ers in  the  country.  A 
card  from  your  dealer 
or  decorator  admits  you. 


MEADOWS  &  CO. 

12   East  12   Street,   New  York 


TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN^y^  and  SUM 
PARLOR  FURNITUREMii§#NCTlON 


%$L^ 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker  furniture  for  the 
new  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  The  Dunes 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore,  Hotel  Commodore  and 
most  prominent  clubs  and  homes  in  America. 


FREIGHT     PREPAID     TO     FLORIDA 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217EAST425TNEwYoRk 


A  CHARMING 
SMALL    TABLE 

— adaptable  for  tea  time  hospi- 
tality, after  dinner  coffee,  and  a 
score  of  other  pleasa:it  uses.  It 
is  a  Mahogany  drop-leaf  Spider 
Table — Richter's  reproduction 
of  a  beautiful  American  antique. 
With  leaves  open,  29"  x  22"; 
closed,  6V2"  x  22";  height,  24". 
Richter  Reproductions  are  faith- 
ful copies  of  Early  American 
Furniture.  You  may  purchase 
through  your  Architect,  Dealer 
or  Decorator.  Send  for  booklet. 

RIGHT Efl*» 


RNITURE      COMPANY 

512    EAST    7  2ND    ST     ■     NEWYORK 

In  Chicago  —  S20  Tower  Court 


McELROY 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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HAND   PAINTED   DECORATIONS  FOR   BATH   ROOM 

and  KITCHEN 

reasonably  priced 

hamper  $15 

larger  sizes  $16  and  $18 

boudoir  box    $7.50 
electric    kitchen 

clock     $12.50 
spice  set  $5 

Shipped    Collect 


THE 

KITCHENETTE 

ART  SHOP 

425   MADISON  AVE. 
NEW    YORK 


j&££2*st£%, 
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From    the 

Original 
( 'loset  Shop 


Closet 
Architects 


§f> 


THIS  closet  for  the  modern  woman  holds 
lingerie,  stockings,  etc.  and  has  spacious  com- 
partments for  hats.  Smooth  sliding  drawers  with 
cut  out  fronts  save  many  precious  moments.  A  closet 
that  keeps  things  in  perfect  order!  Tinted  in  an 
attractive  color  with  harmonizing  silk  trimmings. 
And  built  to  individual  order. 

Building,    arranging    and    decorating    of    closets    a    specialty. 
General  interior  decorating  service  estimates  gladly  submitted 

Vhe  CLO/ETcJV 

furs  Qeor^e+ierzoer 


Telephone   3440    Rhlnelander 


7S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Manufacturers 

°f  . 
Exclusive 

Hand 

Gold 

Tooled 

Leather 


PI P i,  P  Photo  Boxes, 

i'     I      i     ,W     I     Baskel  Booh  Ends, 

Jewi  i  ,    setS| 

Clgai                          |  Humidors, 
Antique  and   Modern. 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54    West    2h(    Street,    New    York    Cily 


Garden     Furniture 

Curtain    Tie-Backs — Lanterns 

etc. 

Authentic     Reproductions 


J.   A.   LEHMAN,   Inc. 
162  EAST  53rd  ST. 

New    York 


Gray  block  linen  banner,  bound 
in  gold  galloon  with  appliqued 
motif  in  metallic  colorings.  Cour- 
tesy Allevne  Archibald,  130  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and  the  overstuffed  furniture,  that 
lends  itself  to  the  use  of  heavy 
damasks 
and  beauti- 
ful  fabrics. 

LAMP 
j  bases, 
in  which 
period  dec- 
o  r  a  t  i  v  e 
motifs  play 
an  impor- 
tant part 
character- 
i  z  e  the 
lamps  man- 
ufactured 
by  the 
Plaza  Stu- 
dios for  the 
retail  deal- 
ers and  dec- 
orators. 
Illustrative 
of  these 
may  be 
mentioned 
an  adapta- 
tion of  an 
early  Eng- 
lish kettle 
stand,  oxid- 
ized to  represent  the  old  sugar  bowl 
finish  in  a  soft,  dull  glow. 
Then  there  are  those  showing 
Duncan  Phyfe,  Empire  and  Eng- 
lish Gothic  feeling  and  others  with 
crystal,  Wedgwood  and  the  Pewa- 
bic  pottery  bases  of  Mary  Chase 
Stratton,  in  mellow  toned  over- 
blazes    made    in    her    own    kilns. 

RICHLY  colored  hand  blocked 
.  linen  in  large  patterns,  in- 
spired by  designs  from  old  Spanish 
documents,  have  been  applied  to 
wall  hangings  by  Alleyne  Archi- 
bald, especially  intended  for  large 
wall  spaces,  such  as  in  the  studio, 
the  high  ceilinged  hallway,  a  Span- 
ish house  or  public  building.  These 

Wall  bracket  of  old  Spanish   tiles  and 

Wrought     iron.     Courtesy     Potash-Marl 

Inc..  509  Madison  Ave.,  N.   Y.  C. 


Semi-glaze   magnolia   pattern    chintz,   white  and 

green  on  tan  ground  with  red  glass  lily  tie-backs. 

Courtesy  The  Chintz  Shop,  427  Madison  Ave., 

N.  Y.  C. 


comprise  armorial  center  motifs, 
such  as  in  the  banner  illustrated, 
or  bold  flower  designs  and  can  be 
ordered  in  any  size  at  prices  much 
les.s  than  that  of  a  silk  hanging  of 
similar  proportions  or  elaboration. 

AS  the  name  suggests,  all  the 
J~\  newest  and  most  alluring  pat- 
terns in  chintz  are  to  be  found  at 
The  Chintz  Shop,  in  both  large  and 
small  flowered  patterns  of  semi- 
glaze  with  contrasting  trimmings 
and  ruffles  that  go  to  make  irresist- 
ible coverings  and  hangings.  With 
these,  effective  tie-backs,  such  as 
the  lily  illustrated,  are  also  avail- 
able, and  those  made  from  old 
horse  bridle  buttons.  Slip  covers 
with  harmonious  lamp  shades  and 
cushions  are  likewise  to  be  had. 

IN  the 
newpent- 
house  of 
Potash- 
Marl  Inc., 
a  most  ap- 
propriate 
background 
has  been 
made  possi- 
b  1  e  for 
Spanish 
wall  brack-' 
e  t  s  and 
plant  hold- 
ers; tile  top 
tables,  Tu- 
nisian jars 
of  greens 
and  blues; 
terra  cotta 
wall  foun- 
tains, lead 
garden  or- 
naments 
and  also 
"Check-R- 
Board" 
fencing. 
Pigskin 
chairs  or 
"equipales"  and  Hawaiian  Tarpa 
cloth  hangings  are  also  to  be  had. 
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Cbe  cabinet,  with 
wine -colored  band- 
ing, parebment  top 
and  soft  green  face 
panels  decorated  in 
tbe  manner  of  Hn- 
gelica  Kauff man,  is 
based  upon  a  Robert 
Hdam  original  from 
tbe  collection  of  tbe 
Garl  of  Rarewood. 


Che  complete  line  is  on  dis- 
play at  our  factory  through- 
out the  year,  permanent 
showrooms  elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 

Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 

392  prospect  3 venue 


here  is  more  than  a  touch  of  genius  in  most 
Irwin  productions  .  ♦  .  a  divine  spark 
tbat  illumines  tbe  design,  inspires  tbe 
craftsman,  makes  ownership  a  life-long 
satisfaction.  HU  this,  for  discerning 
people,  overshadows  tbe  detail  of  rare 
materials  and  gem-like  embellishment  so 
exquisitely  bestowed* 

Irwin  productions  include  remarkable  renditions  of  worthy  antiques, 
intelligent  adaptations  of  the  periods,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  styles  for 
less  pretentious  homes.  Irwin  furniture  is  offered  for  sale  by  the  best 
furniture  dealers,  and  is  available  for  public  inspection  at  our  wholesale 
showrooms. 

Rofott  &X  Irtoitt  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Years 

Grand  Rapids,  )YUcbigan 
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II  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

II  DECORATIO  N  S 

768   MADISON  AVE.  at  66 th., St.   NEW  YORK 

yrtewber  of  Jltitiyuc  atia*  Decorative  ^frfs  league 


^% 


18th  Century  Venetian  Bed 
Powder  Blue  and  Cilt 


Direct  importations  and  low  rental  enable  me 
to  offer  authentic  objects  at  moderate  prices. 

Antique  Marble  a  Stone  Architectural  Pieces 
Wrought  Irons      1      Furniture 
Panels  6?  Decorative  Paintings 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  NEW  YORK 

(East    of   Lexington    Ave.) 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


Rni  []  1,  Oak  D.   1. 

deep,    and    22"    ai 

2018  Locust  Street  Phil.idelphi.1 


Archi- 
tectural 

Decor- 
ations 


la  -  »i   . 
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ORAM  MOFFET  LTD. 

730   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Circli    7801 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Colorful  Frankenthal  porcelain  group  of  the  type  noiv  popu- 
lar as  ornaments  in  modern  rooms.  Courtesy  E.F.Bonaventure, 
536  Madison  A  ve.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PORCELAIN  figures  allow  us 
to  indulge  in  collecting  early 
examples  which  at  the  same 
time  are  a  delightful  medium  for 
introducing  delicate  colorings  to 
our  rooms.  Further  they  permit 
any  one  of  us  to  study  the  progress 
of  the  potter's  and  of  the  china 
decorator's  art  in  the  styles  of  the 
modeling  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  figures  are  painted.  Naturally 
there  is  a  resemblance  between 
those  of  one  factory  and  those  of 
another,  because  after  the  discov- 
ery of  translucent  ware,  which  we 
call  porcelain,  by  Bottger  at  Meis- 
sen, it  was 


in  the  various  decorative  motifs. 
Soft  shades  of  red,  blue,  brown 
and  the  use  of  floral  blossoms  in 
relief;  miniature  bouquets  painted 
on  the  dress  of  the  reclining  woman 
and  the  scroll  effect  around  the 
base  are  typical  of  Dresden,  Sev- 
res, Chelsea  and  other  later  fac- 
tories. To  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  ceramics,  these  figures  offer 
probably  a  greater  lure  than  any 
other  works  but  they  are  equally 
attractive  to  those  who  seek  finely 
modeled  ornaments  for  mantels  or 
for  adding  a  touch  of  brightness 
to  a  table  or  to  any  other  part 


not  long  be- 
fore other 
countries 
were  pro- 
ducing sim- 
ilar pieces. 
Among  the 
pictures  re- 
produced 
here  is  a 
pastoral 
group  made 
at  Franken- 
thal and 
brought  to 
America  by 
E.  F.  Bona- 
ven  t  u  re. 
With  this, 
there  is  the 
patent  in- 
fluence of 
the  Meissen 
( Dresden) 
artists  both 
in  the  style 
of  the  fig- 
ures them- 
selves    and 


Needletvork   and    beadicork    bell-pulls    with    cut       °f 
glass  grips   dating   from    the   19th    Century  and 
revived  for  use  in  present-day  homes.  Courtesy 


Mrs.  Sarah 


And  not  in- 
frequently, 
those  who 
seek  them 
at  first  only 
for  orna- 
ments later 
become  im- 
bued with 
that  keen- 
ness which 
eventually 
adds  to  the 
r  auks  of 
those  who 
collect  old 
china;  for 
so  beauti- 
fully a  re  the 
di  f  f erent 
parts  mod- 
eled that  it 
is  impossi- 
ble to  own 
a  few  with- 
out wishing 
that  one 
might  have 
several. 
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interesting   piece  of  Japanese  fabric  decorate 
motifs  culled  from  Oriental  mythotogy.  Courtesy  Roland 
Koscherak,   12  W.  58th  St.,   V  Y.  C. 


NOT  so  long  ago  more  than  one 
of  us  insisted  that  the  Vic- 
toria era  yielded  nothing  of  value 
to  modern  decorating;  the  last  few 
years,  however,  has  seen  a  modi- 
fication (if  this  dictum  and  today 
there  is  a  realisation  that  many  of 
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1    carved  oak  hanging  cupboard  with 

niches    showing    the    decorative    value 

of    pewter    and   color  fid    earthenware. 

Courtesy  Mrs.  Ehricli   Co.,  36  E.  57th 

St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

the  articles  which  were  regarded 
highly  in  our  grandmothers'  day 
are  equally  suitable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  our  own  homes.  Some  time 
ago  we  were  in  a  home  which  con- 
tained a  room  furnished,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  style  of  seventy-five 
years  ago  and  what  was  especially 
striking  was  the  charming  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  needlework 
of  that  time.  Several  of  the  high- 
back  armchairs  were  covered  in 
work  which  went  to  show  that  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  Victorian 
ladies  was  no  less  than  that  of 
earlier  periods.  Colorful  brightness 
was  also  added  to  the  walls  by 


hanging  one  of 
the  needlework 
bell-pulls  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the 
fireplace;  and 
these  are  now  be- 
ing employed  by 
our  interior  deco- 
rators as  a  means 
to  confer  an  old- 
world  atmosphere 
on  modern  rooms. 
They  are  occa- 
sionally found  in 
pairs  though  as  a 
rule  only  obtain- 
able in  single  examples  and  many 
of  our  American  shops  often  have 
remarkably  tine  selections  of  the 
different  types.  Those  shown  here 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Benham  are  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  decorative  value  of  Victorian 
bell-pulls  some  of  which  have  a 
colorful  stitched  background  with 
ornamental  motifs  applied  in  bead- 
ing. As  a  rule  the  grips  are  of  cut 
glass  and  these  are  excellent  ex- 
ample- of  the  19th  Century  glass- 
makers  craft. 

TO  sit  and  study  any  piece  of 
Oriental  fabric  is  to  know  a 
fascination  that  is  not  forthcoming 
from  the  designs  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Each  small  and  each 
larger  motif  is  intended  to  symbol- 
ize that  poetic  symbolism  so  dear 
to  the  Eastern  mind  and  the  longer 
one  regards  these  beautiful  works 
the  more  the  mind  is  fascinated  by 
the  story  as  it  gradually  unfolds 
itself.  Among  the  illustrations  re- 
produced here  is  a  Japanese  cere- 
monial priest  robe  woven  in  one 
piece  which  we  devoted  some 
time  to  in  the  shop  of  Roland 
Koscherak.  Incidentally,  too,  we 
asked  many  questions.  In  addition 
to  the  brilliance  of  the  colors  there 
is  that  lure  which  comes  from  those 
mystic  creatures  that  form  the 
decoration.  In  the  right  hand 
corner  are  several  long  haired  tor- 
toises, the  Japanese  emblem  of 
longevity;  immediately  in  the  cen- 


Chippendale  armchair  from  Burton  Py- 
sent,  once  owned  by  Wm.  Pitt.  Courtesy 
Daniel  H.  Farr,  HE.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


HT  T  11 

Hearing 

A  Commenced  Needlepoint 

Tapestry 

with  petit   point  faces 

exquisitely  worked 

Size    20"   x    27" 
Reproduced    from 

MuSEE  DE  CLUNY 

W 

Crewel  and  Tapestry  Wools 

IMPORTERS   OF   FINE   NEEDLEPOINT 

Henry  Hesse,  inc. 

Founded  1858 
641   MADISON  AVENUE 

Between  59  and  60  Streets 
New  York 
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Sixteenth     Century     Taquillon    Commode    in 
polychrome  and  parcel  gilt,   inlaid  with  bone. 

SPANISH  &  FRENCH 

ANTIQUES— OBJETS    D'ART 

OLD    FABRICS 

O'HANA  and  O'HANA,  Inc. 

Formerly  O'Hana  &  De  Cordova 
148  East  50lh  Street  New  York 

Wickersham  5060 
PARIS  BILBAO 


RUGS 

FROM  THE  ORIENT 

A  beautiful  collection 
of  antique  rugs 

Decorators    and    their 
Clients  invited 

H.  EKISIAN 

836  Lexington  Ave,  New  York  City 
Rhinclander  4657 


Meissen    Wall    Bracket 
One   of    Pair 

Wedding    Gifts    of   Distinction 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

105  5    Madison   Ave.,   New   York   City 
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Two  dishes  from  a  George  HI  dinner  service, 

engraved   with   the   coat-of-arms  of   the   original 

owners.  Courtesy  Howard  &  Co.,  18  E.  56th  St., 

N.  Y.  C. 


ter  is  a  mythological  creature 
known  as  a  kirin,  actually  a  dragon 
with  the  single  horn  of  a  unicorn, 
and  the  body  and  cloven  feet  of  a 
goat.  At  the  left  hand  corner  is 
a  dragon  which  is  distinguishable 
from  the  Chinese  dragon  by  the 
three  claws.  The  six  dark  patches 
represent  six  syllables  in  the  Budd- 
hist prayer,  O  ma-ni  pad-me  om 
— Oh  the  jewel  in  the  lotus. 

ONE  decorative  combination 
now  being  revived  is  the  use 
of  old  pewter  in  oak  interiors  and 
exceptionally  attractive  results  are 
achieved  by  the  careful  selection  of 
pieces  of  this  beautiful  ware.  There 


is 


that 


tions  are  finding  their  way 
across   the  Atlantic.   The 
Chippendale  armchair,  il- 
lustrated here  by  courtesy 
of  Daniel  H.  Farr,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  examples, 
for  this  was  once  part  of 
the  furnishings  of  Burton 
Pysent    and   belonged   to 
William   Pitt,  afterwards 
Viscount    Pitt,     Earl    of 
Chatham.  The  probability 
it  was  one  of  a  set,  this 
type  of  chair  being  popular  in  the 
large   rooms   of   Georgian   houses. 
Constructionally  it   is  of  interest 
as  showing  Chippendale's  designs 
influenced   by  the   French   styles, 
the   small    scroll    or   "fiddlehead" 
feet  of  the  front  legs  being  typical 
of  the  Louis  XV  furniture. 

THE  plaint  was  made  by  an 
English    newspaper    recently 
that  England  was  losing   all   her 
fine  silver  table  plate.  Though  the 
"all"  may  be  somewhat  hyperbolic, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the 
growing  popularity  for  silver  din- 
ner services  in  America  many  that 
once  graced 
the   tables   of 
the     Georgian 
nobility    have 
found  a  place 
in  the  promi- 
nent homes  of 
this  country. 
Perhaps  what 
is   remarkable 
with  most    of 
the  services  is 
the  almost  aus- 
A  French  upholstered  armchair  similar  in  type  to  those  of    ±         nlainness 
the  J'ictorian  period  and  suitable  in  an  interior  furnished  in  \     . 

that  style.  Courtesy  M.  M.  Armstrong,  i.3.5  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.   this  being  the 

case  with  the 
are  far  more  places  where  pewter 
may  be  placed  than  is  generally 
recognized.  Because  we  have  come 
to  associate  it  with  the  interesting 
dressers  that  are  now  often  part 
of  modern  breakfast  and  small  din- 
ing rooms  does  not  infer  that  we 
need  restrict  pewter  plates,  dishes 
and  similar  objects  to  the  shelves 
of  these  pieces  of  one-time  kitchen 
furniture.  There  are  other  articles 
of  wall  furniture  which  naturally 
call  for  the  soft  tones  of  pewter. 
A  large  salver  on  the  top  of  an 
oak  court  cupboard,  two  small 
plates  on  a  hall  or  side  table,  an 
inkstand  on  a  slope  front  desk; 
but  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
at  the  same  time  effective  uses  of 
pewter  we  saw  recently  in  the  shop 
of  Mrs.  Ehrich.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, pewter  is  combined  as  an 
ornament  with  glass  and  pottery. 


dishes  illustrated  here  from  How- 
ard and  Company. 


I 


N  another  paragraph,  mention 


EACH  year  enriches  the  Ameri- 
can home  with  treasures  from 
the  old  world  and  many  objects 
of  furniture  with  historical  associa- 


chairs  of  the  Victorian  days.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that 
these  were  first  designed  by  an  Aus- 
trian cabinet-maker  but  whether 
this  was  so  or  not  we  cannot  say 
for  sure.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  they  have  a  distinct  likeness 
to  those  of  France,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  round  back  comfortable 
armchair  brought  from  France  by 
M.  M.  Armstrong.  The  lines  of  this 
French  example  are  admittedly 
finer  than  many  of  the  English 
Victorian  pieces  which  were  more 
heavily  carved;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  numerous  English 
and  American  19th  Century  seats 
of  this  type  which  follow  closely 
the  lines  of  the  one  illustrated 
here.  With  those  of  England  and 
America  there  was  a  quaint  tradi- 
tion, one  of  the  chairs  being  larger 
with  a  higher  back  than  the  other, 
was  known  as  a  "grandfather"chair. 
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135   South  Seventeenth   Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Decorations 
Han&in&s 

Furniture 
Antiques 

The    unusual 

at  Moderate 

Prices 


GARDEN 

P 

furniture| 

Pompeian   Stone 

^nl 

m   "  sA 

Lead 

Terra   Cotta 

Marble 

illustrated  catalog 

L  4 

ii  ni  tat  tttc 

THE  ERKINS 

STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

at  35th  Street 

1 

New  York 

t 


Interior  Decorations 

Antiques 
Ewin  and  Ewin,  Inc. 

667  Madison  Avenue 

New   York   City     .     .     New   York 


English   Eighteenth 

Century  Candlc- 
stand 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  a  well-appointed  home,  with  harmo- 
nious atmosphere,  attractively  furnished  and  in  good  taste  .  .  . 
you  will  find  Mrs.  Wand's  assistance  invaluahle — no  matter 
how  small  your  prohlem  may  he. 

LAURA    WAND 

Interior  Decorator, 

683  LEXINGTON    AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK 

Wickersham    1 7.U 
Full   cooperation   extended    to   architects 

OLD  FABRICS  ANTIQUES 

NO     CHARGE     FOR     CONSULTATION 


Stalian  anb  ^pamgf)  Antiques 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


1  La 

Jr— ^^^il 

<$to.  Wi.  Jfunfe 

862  ILcxington  9benue 

near  65th  g>t. 

ifteto  Horfe 


ja  xroiir 

ENG1ISH  ANTIQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES- 

65.DUKE  STREET.CROSVENORSG. 
LONDON. W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  become 
registered  with  us,  so  that  they  may  be  sent,  from 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  are 
acquired  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within  7  days  of  receipt. 


r 


■  :  :* 


Visit  Our  New  Display  Rooms 

§e  0iht  jUantel  g>fioppe 

'-,  251-253  East  33rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


V\   70NDERFUL    display    of   hun- 

*  *  dreds  of  beautiful  mantelpieces 
in  marble  and  wood.  Rare  old  antiques. 
Exquisite  reproductions.  Rare  old  pine 
mantels  in  the  natural  wood,  original 
Colonial  doorways.  Handsome  bronze 
and  iron  grille  doors. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  In  guaranteed  genu- 
ine antiques  for  $.';ut)  includes  G  Queen  Anne  Spindle- 
back  chairs,  ;t  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  (Jueen  Anne 
Oak  D-ended  Tahle.  All  over  100  years  old. 
Including  packing,  freight  and  delivery.  New 
York.   Boston   or   Philadelphia. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 

(1).  56  pages,  ISO  photographs; 

(2).  Complete  priee  list  »  it  I.  photos; 

[.{).  Suggestions  as  tn  f nr oishing,  colour  schemes,  ete..  of  VIirJoUB 
rooms,  by  Mr-.  H:.rr.  II 

(4).  "I'selul  Household  Hints  "  b,  H.  Stanley  Barrett,  architect. 
and  contains.  "How  t.,  stain  ilea!  floors  to  look  like  oak.  .aid 
t,.  lost  l'ii  M'ors."  "B.-st  polish  for  old  Furniture  and  how  to 

Illlike   It    "    "Cleaning    I   orilitiire.   ete."; 

(..).    (Hd  Furniture  as  an   Inve-tnieni 

(6).   "Hints  on   buying   Antiques,   and   on    Faked    Furniture."   by 

H.  S.  Barrett; 
(7).  List   of    Dates    and    Periods   relating   to    English    Furniture. 


J     ■- 


COUPON  A.D.  Mar.  '30   I 

■    I    enclose    14    rent    TT.    S.    A.    stamp    for   above    i 
I    catalogue.    (Not   2   cent   stamps   please). 

|    Name  | 

|    Address  

I    Old  World  Galleries.  65  Duke  St..  London.  W.  I.    i 
ENGLAND 


Refer  to  this  page  tvhen  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


YOU  NEVER 

DREAMED  OF 

SUCH  BEAUTY 

ON  WALLS 

^Jfhibcuit  in  ,hfir  disp|ay,rooms 

are  showing  a  glorious 
new  fabric  for  wall-covering  that  no 
woman  who  loves  beauty  can  pass  by. 
Imagine  walls  that  glow  with  the  lus- 
trous sheen  of  satin  —  rich  colors  and 
designs  harmonizing  with  the  color 
scheme  of  furniture  and  draperies  in 
the  new  ensemble  idea.  .  .  .  beauty 
that  is  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary — 
yet  a  real  economy  instead  of  an 
extravagance ! 

Because  PERMATEX,  the  perfect  glazed 
fabric,  is  washable  and  waterproof 
—  and  sun-resisting,  too! 

For  wall  coverings,  upholstery,  dra- 
peries and  pillows  —  for  many  other 
uses,  this  lovely  adaptable  fabric  is 
unusually  distinctive.  Yet  its  beauti- 
ful surface  is  permanent  —  the  lustrous 
sheen  restored  merely  by  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth. 

No  woman  who  loves  beauty  can  re- 
sist PERMATEX. 


PERMATEX  for  Wall  Covering  is  exclusively  displayed 
by  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  24  West  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Utica,   N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,    N.   Y.,  Boston,   Mass. 


PERMATEX  for  Draperies  and  Upholstery  is  shown  by 
H.  B.  Lehman-Connor  Co.,  Inc.,  58  West  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C,  Boston,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago, 
III.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PERMATEX  FABRICS  COMPANY 

Division  of  the  Aspinook  Company 

11  West  42nd   Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mills:   Jewett  City,   Conn. 

©  1930— Permatex  Fabrics  Co. 


* 


Created  and 
designed  by 
Hans    Flato 


MAT  I 


WATGKPKOOF 


Glasses  will  upset — but  it's  no  matter  if  your  bridge  table 
is  covered  with  PERMATEX.  No  liquid  likely  to  be  in  a 
tumbler  can  do  the  slightest  harm  to  PERMATEX.  Just 
wipe  it  off — and  that  ends  it. 


SUNri    SIN  I  IS«. 


It's  not  only  rain  and  dew  that  your  lawn  furniture  will 
face  this  summer.  Will  the  elements  dim  the  gay  colors 
of  the  outdoor  upholstery  —  or  will  you  have  PERMATEX 
on  your  lawn  umbrellas,  gliders,  hammocks  and  cushions? 


WAS  IIAIII   I 


What  matter  if  the  Young  Man  About  IThe  House  draws 
cartoons  on  the  living  room  walls  with  your  lipstick?  If 
your  walls  are  covered  with  PERMATEX  just  wipe  it  off 
and  forget  it. 


PUBLIC 
LIB. 

AbUVt    ALL,   THE  RUG  must  be  correct,  for  upon  the  rug  rests  the 

*  SUCCESS  OF  YOUR  DECORATIVE  SCHEME  •  CHOOSE  FROM  BIGELO  W-SANFORD'S  UNEQUALLED  VARIETY  OF 
WEAVES,  COLORS  AND  PATTERNS  IN  RUGS  AND  CARPETS. ..AND  BRING  ENDURING  STYLE  TO  YOUR  HOME 
DESIGNS    TO    MEET    EVERY    DECORATIVE    NEED  c   WEAVES    TO    MEET    EVERY    BUDGET 


* 


> 


BIGELO 
SANFORD 

RUGS   and    CARPETS 


BIGELOW-SANFORD     CARPET     CO.     INC.,     NEW    YORK 

WEAVERS     SINCE     1B25 


A    Shah     Abbas     Design     (16th     Century)     in     the    Arada     Rug 


IN   MANY  A  STATELY  OLD   HOME  THERE   IS 
A   ROOM   THAT   SHOULD    BE    MODERNIZED 

A  FRIENDLY,  substantial  old  home.  You  know  at  once  that  it  has  been  in  the  family  many 
years  or  even  generations.  In  the  Nineties  one  of  the  bedrooms  or  the  end  of  the  upper 
hall  was  partitioned  off  and  converted  into  a  bathroom.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  this 
day  when  the  bathroom  is  planned  and  furnished  with  as  much  care  as  the  other  rooms,  the 
old  tub  with  its  claw  and  ball  legs  is  still  there. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Some  day,  and  it  will  very  likely  be  soon,  the  whole  family  will  insist  upon  having  a  modern 
bathroom.  Someone  will  be  designated  to  write  to  the  "dyftatldat'd"  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  a  copy  of  the  book  "Color  and  Style  in  Bathroom  Furnishing  and  Decoration"  and  visit  a 
"cyvtattdaFcf  Showroom  in  one  of  the  principal  cities. 

In  due  time  there  will  be  a  beautiful,  more  useful  bathroom,  a  bathroom  worthy  of  the 
old  home,  with  '^tattdar'cl"  Plumbing  Fixtures  in  delicate  orchid,  Ming  Green,  old  ivory,  or 
any  one  of  the  nine  exclusive  colors  in  which  these  fine  fixtures  are  made. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  book  "Color  and  Style  in  Bathroom  Furnishing 
and  Decoration."  It  will  be  mailed  on  request,  also,  if  desired,  details  of  an  easy  financing  plan. 


Standard  <$anitats  IDfe-  Co. 

106  SIXTH  STREET,  PITTSBURGH 
DIVISION  OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  .Sanitary  Corporation 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  HEAT  FOR  APPROXIMATELY 
$75  PER  ROOM -WHY  HAVE  ANYTHING  ELSE? 

ARE  you  going  through  another  winter  with  inadequate  heating?  ...  It  is  really  an   extrava- 
i  gance  to  do  so,  aside  from  the  discomfort,  when  you  can  have  an  American  Radiator  heat- 
ing plant  installed  for  approximately  $75  a  room.  And  now  is  the  time  to  install  it. 

Radiator  heat  is  so  natural  that  it  is  used  in  conservatories  to  protect  flowers  —  and  it  is 
equally  vital  to  the  health  of  the  family.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  heating  that  assures  you  clean, 
even  warmth  in  every  room,  all  winter  long,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

And  see  that  your  heating  plant  is  "All-American  .. .  part  American  and  part  something  else 
means  parting  from  efficiency.  "All-American" — Boiler,  Radiators  and  Accessories — means  perfect 
team  work.  Then  get  ready  to  see  a  transformation  downstairs  when  the  "ideal"  Boiler  in  its  red 
enamel   jacket  gets    busy.    It  sheds  the  glamor  of  a  room  into  the  gloom  of  the  cellar. 

CONVENIENT  PAYMENTS   IF  YOU   DESIRE 

And  don't  worry  even  about  the  low  initial  cost.  You  can  take  out  the  old  heater  and  put 
in  American  Radiator  heating  for  a  little  down  and  a  little  monthly.  Defer  the  payments — not  the 
benefits.  Modernize  your  home  now  with  a  heating  system  that  will  promote  the  wealth  of  your 
property  and  the  health  of  your  family. 

Write  for  details  and  call  in  your  local  heating  dealer. 

MERICMPADJATOKCOMPANY  Aboutw 

40  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Hqt  WAjER    SUPPLY 

DIVISION  OF  The  Hotcoi|  Heater  gives  constant  hot 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation  ^LTwZTflTdwJl,he  u,most 


The  early  eighteenth  century  Morris  House  at 
New  Haven.  Connecticut,  contains  a  charming 
pine-walled  room  with  quaint  cupboards  flank- 
ing the  fireplace.  The  perpetual  vogue  for  .inch 
pine  walls  is  again  evidenced  in  the  hospitable 
library  of  the  modern  home  at  Greenwich.,  Con- 
necticut, designed  by  II.  W.  Rowe  Associates. 
Here,  fireplace  cupboards  and  built-in  book 
shelves  combine  to  create  an  unusually  cozy 
setting. 


There  are  five  varieties  of  Shevlin 
Pine  readily  available.  Your  dealer 
can  easily  obtain  the  pine  you  want 
by  getting  in  touch  with  the  nearest 

office: 

Chicago:      18(ifi— 208    South 
La  Salle  Street  Building 
New  York:  N.  II.  Morgan, 
Sales    Agent,    1205   Graybar 
Building 
San    Francisco:    1030    Monad- 
nock  Building 
Toronto,    Ontario:     (io(i    Royal 
Hank  Building 
All  Shevlin  mills  now  make  grade- 
marked  and   trade-marked   lumber. 
Insist    on    I  he    Shevlin    trade-mark. 
If  you   have  any  difficulty  getting 
Shevlin   Pine,  write  and  our  nearest 
branch  office  will  sec  that  you  are 

supplied. 


INE  WALLS   WITH   BOOK   NOOKS 

When  moderns  pursue  the  vogue  for  pine-walled  rooms  they  take  delight  in 
the  quaint  conceit  of  built-in  book  nooks,  odd  cupboards,  concealed  closets. 
The  inviting  warmth  of  knotty  pine  walls  is  enhanced  by  the  whimsical  charm 
of  fireplace  cupboards  and  ample  book  shelves  where  bright  bindings  shine 
with  friendly  radiance. 

Whether  you  are  building  or  remodeling,  you  will  want  at  least  one  room 
walled  with  Shevlin  Pine.  The  pine  room  illustrated  uses  simple  feather-edged 
knotty  pine  boards.  Shevlin  Pine  is  especially  prepared  for  this  use  and  is 
thoroughly  kiln  dried,  carefully  milled  and  finely  finished,  ready  for  installation 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  labor. 

As  time  goes  on  you  will  appreciate  not  only  the  decorative  sufficiency  of 
Shevlin  Pine  but  its  economy  of  upkeep.  You  will  never  need  to  re-paper  or 
re-finish.     Age,  sunlight   and  use  only  make  Shevlin  Pine  more  mellow. 

As  to  the  unlimited  range  of  design  in  rooms  of  Shevlin  Pine  and  the  wide 
color  scale  from  woodsy  brown  to  sophisticated  French  tones,  consult  your 
architect  or  builder.  You  will  find  Shevlin  the  ideal  pine  to  carry  out  your 
ideas.     Write  for  the  booklet,  "Specify  Shevlin  Pine." 

Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company 
<)()8  First  National-Soo  Fine  Building 
Minneapolis  ::  ::         Minnesota 


MARCH,  1930 


As  intangible  as  the  changing 
color  in  an  opal,  as  definite 
as  the  spread  of  a  peacoc\'s 
tail,  as  varied  in  its  manifes- 
tations as  Strauss  wcltzes,  as 
ali\e  in  its  fundamentals  as  a 
stiing  of  matched  pearls — the 
vivifying  essence  that  the 
world  calls  style  is  personality 
expressing  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  beauty.  The  prin- 
ciples of  color,  line  and  mass 
in  the  hands  of  a  Master  may 
create  a  great  painting,  a 
beautiful  building  or  a  gra- 
cious   interior. 


rT"vHE  exquisite  satinwood  and  painted  furniture  for  bedroom  and  boudoir  that  com' 
prises  the  permanent  exhibit  on  view  in  the  galleries  of  the  Decorators  Furniture 
Company  has  been  designed  by  experts  in  the  creation  of  intimate  interiors.  These  lovely 
pieces  are  chosen  by  persons  of  discernment  and  good  taste  to  bring  an  atmosphere  of 
Old  World  grace  and  beauty  into  their  modern  homes.  This  exclusive  furniture  is  always 
available  for  inspection  by  interior  decorators,  dealers,  architects  and  their  clients,  in  our 
galleries  at  38 J  Madison  Avenue. 


Qecorators  £Furniture  Go,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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Lamps 

6 


Every  Ludlow  and  Minor 
lamp  whether  designed  to  cap- 
ture the  atmosphere  of  the 
past  or  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere of  today;  to  accent  the 
chic  of  a  smart  boudoir  or  to 
bring  a  bit  of  some  Eastern 
Bazaar  into  a  gracious  library 
— every  Ludlow  and  Minor 
lamp  is  a  distinctive  creation 
of  Ludlow  and  Minor  art. 


In  addition  to  creating  lamps  for  the 
leading  Shops,  Ludlow  and  Minor  exe- 
cute successfully  special  orders  from 
the  foremost  Decorators.  They  also  are 
glad  to  mount  on  specially  designed 
bases,  vases  or  objets  d'art  ivhich  the 
decorator  may  supply 


JUDLO  W  6  Ml^OR^ 


Inc 


240  West  23  rd  Street  —  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Showrooms: 

W.  J.  SAYLOR 

5514  Wilshire  Blvd.  Wilshire  Tower 


four  H>un  &oom 


t; 


'HIS  appealing  design 
presents  a  new  and  very 
distinctive  type  of  Solarium 
furniture.  It  is  all= rattan 
construction,  in  natural 
color,  with  high  lights 
shaded  to  give  variation  in 
I  tone  value/ bands  of  French 
enameled  cane  in  contrast= 
ing  colors  provide  the  dec= 
oration,  while  the  uphoU 
steryisof  fineEnglish  linen. 
This  suite  will  bring  new  charm  and  smartness  into  i 
your  Sun  Room. 

The  name  Sons^Cunningham  is  everywhere  recognised 
in  trade  circles  as  standing  at  the  top  for  originality  of 
design,  quality  of  product,  finish,  color,  and  unusual 
upholstery  combinations.  This  recognition  has  been 
achieved  through  forty^three  years  of  constant  effort  to 
lead.  W^hen  your  sun  room  is  furnished  with  their 
product,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  possess  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy. 


No.  6824 

This  design  protected  by 

V.  S.  Letters  Patent 


No.  6824 

This  design  protected  by 

V.  S.  Letters  Patent 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  their  showrooms, 
where  a  most  representative  display  in  a  wide  range  of 
designs  and  colors  is  available  for  your  selection.  Pur= 
chases  may  be  made  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

A  portfolio  of  colored  prints 
and  other  illustrations  will 
be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin.      .^ 

^onsi  —  Cunningham 
&eeo  &  &attan  Co.,  inc. 


ESTABLISHED'18861 

383  Madison  Avenue       / 

at  46th  Street 


New  York 
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LIVING  ROOM 


DINING  ROOM 


BEDROOM 


ODD  CHAIRS 


CABINETS 


TABLES 


OCCASIONAL 
PIECES 


Purchases  may  be  subsequently 

arranged    through    your   dealer 

or  decorator. 


PERMAN  ENT 
EXHIBITS 

NEW  YORK 

216    East    45.1.    Street 

CHICAGO 
623-653  S.  Val.ad,  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturer*  Ex.  BIdg. 
252-248  N    Eleventh  St 

LOS  ANGELES 

WiUhire    Boulevard    and 
New   Hampshire  Avenue 

OFFICE    and 

FACTORY 

45-82  Vernon    Boulevard 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


FURNITURE  CO." 


NEW  YORK 


6€Beau  Geste" 

66ENGLISH  ROSES 

BY    MOLINELLE 


99 


© 


C.  W.  DAVENPORT 
Importer 

2050     LOCUST     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,      PA. 


(?)    r?)    r*> 
^    ^    ^ 
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CTleutcaniO 


An  Interesting  Corner  at  One  of  the  J\[ewcomb  Showrooms  in  J\[ew  Tor\ 


F.  J.   J\[ewcomb  Announcing  craftsmen ...  all  ex' 

M'f'g   Company  New  pressing  a  detailed 

announce  new  Boston  Showrooms  excellence  of  wor\ 
showrooms  at  66 5  Boylston  Street,  manship  and  beauty  of  design 
Boston,  expanding  the  traditional  worthy  of  the  acclaim  of  those 
service  of  this  famous  house...  ex-  who  appreciate  beautiful  things, 
hibiting  a  notable  collection  of  rare  J^ewcomb  antiques  and  repro' 
antiques,  reproductions  and  or'  ductions  may  be  purchased  thru 
iginal   creations  of  l^lewcomb     established  dealers  and  decorators. 

QT^  Qiewco?nf)Q7l£g.  Company 

U      Aa-54-W  13  tk.  Street 


between.  dA  a*u£  7\4</g*ua4? 


t&fCember  Antique  and  ^Decorative  &Arts  (League,  Inr 
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KAPOCR 


"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality" 

SUGGESTIONS 


Y 


AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Antique   Pine   Panelled   Living  Room — Stair   &   Andrew  of   New   York   and   London,    Decorators. 

In  the  antique  pine  panelled  room  which  was  brought  over  from  a  house 
in  Wardour  Street,  London  and  dates  back  to  1750  we  have  used  green 
brocatelle  curtains  of  Kapock  with  casement  curtains  in  Kapock  gold  gauze. 


STAIR  & 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK—See  Patented  Black  and  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially practical  for  shower  curtains  and  in  damp  atmosphere.  No  rubber  to  harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW    YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

H.  Ralph  Wilson 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301    W.   ALLEGHENY   AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

1112  REPUBLIC  BLDG. 

Walter  Zust 
LOS  ANGELES 

172  2  E.   SEVENTH  ST. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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18th  Century  Sideboards  and 
Serving  Tables 

Sideboards  Were  a  Comparatively  Late  Development 


IN  the  Middle  Ages  buffets  and  Court 
Cupboards  were  used  in  the  great  din- 
ing halls  both  to  display  the  owner's  plate 
and  to  fulfill  the  function  of  serving 
tables  while  additional  diners,  or  those  for 
some  reason  excluded  from  the  main  table, 
were  given  their  meals  at  a  "side  board." 
Court  Cupboards  were  large  and  cum- 
bersome pieces  of  furniture  and  as  early 
as  1690  they  had  lost  favor  extensively, 
their  place  being  taken  by  large  side 
tables,  in  the  simple  design  of  the  Queen 
Anne  Period,  and  very  similar  to  those 
used  beneath  mirrors  in  halls  and  recep- 


Shcraton  Serving  Tabic — C.  1790 

tion  rooms.  These  tables  usually  had  a 
marble  or  scagliola  top. 

It  was  not  until  Robert  Adam  returned 
from  his  travels  in  Italy  just  prior  to  the 
accession  of  George  III  that  the  design- 
ing of  sideboards  or  serving  tables  espe- 
cially for  dining  room  use  took  on  a  new 
importance,  and  a  distinctive  character  as 
dining  room  furniture,  succeeding  the  side 
table  which  was  used  exclusively  until 
that  time.  Dining  rooms,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges, 
had  been  almost  devoid  of  cupboard  or 
drawer  furniture.  This  lack  was  first  rem- 


edied by  Adam,  who  designed  sideboards 
that  had  only  a  simple  rail,  but  that  were 
accompanied  by  two  pedestals,  surmount- 
ed by  vases,  of  the  same  design  as  the 
table.  They  were  used  one  at  each  end  of 
the  sideboard.  These  pedestals  served 
many  purposes,  being  used  variously  as 
plate  warmers,  cellarettes,  water  coolers, 
cupboards  for  soiled  dishes,  etc. — the  urns 
were  used  as  knife  cases  or  to  hold  water. 
Wine  coolers  were  often  included  as  an 
integral  unit  in  the  group.  Such  three- 
piece  groups  in  good  condition  are  very 
scarce  and  to  obtain  one  is  to  secure  a 
"rare  find." 

The  next  development  was  to  incorporate 
the  pedestals  and  table  into  a  single  unit, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  Century  that  cabinetmakers 
evolved  the  useful  lateral  "wine  drawer" 
under  the  table  in  place  of  the  rail. 
The  former  pedestals  became  side  drawers 
and  cupboards,  in  some  cases  two  drawers 
on  one  side  being  symmetrically  balanced 
by  a  deep  drawer  on  the  other  side  which 
served  as  a  cellarette  and  was  paneled  on 
the  outside  to  represent  two.  The  use  of 
a  brass  gallery  across  the  back,  a  custom 
adopted  during  the  Regency,  was  very 
prevalent.  The  gallery  in  Sheraton's  side- 
boards was  often  designed  with  a  cande- 
labrum for  two  or  more  lights  which 
"would  give  a  very  brilliant  effect  to  the 
silverware."  The  designs  of  these  side- 
boards varied  considerably  in  detail 
though  for  the  most  part  they  had  straight 
classic  lines,  slender  tapering  legs,  either 
square  or  round,  and  the  decorative 
motifs  were  largely  classic  in  inspira- 
tion. The  front  was  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  serpentine  and  sometimes 
either  concave  or  convex.  A  sideboard 
with  serpentine  front  is  today  a  piece 
of  great  value.  These  late  18th  Century 
sideboards  proved  so  useful  that  the 
fundamental  plan  was  not  greatly  changed 
in  the  succeeding  years.  The  Empire 
adaptation  used  the  sideboard  and  pedes- 
tal combination  as  one  of  its  most  popu- 
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lar  forms,  and  in  the  Victorian  era  heavy,  cumbersome  and  very 
ornate  pieces  were  introduced.  Today  the  convenience  of  the 
sideboard  makes  it  a  necessary  part  of  a  well  furnished  dining 
room  and  persons  of  taste  are  turning  again  to  the  beautiful  pieces 
designed  in  England  during  the  18th  Century. 
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Lewis,  Son  &  Munves'  assortment  of  antique  dining  room 
furniture  from  18th  Century  England  is  unusually  large  and 
interesting.  Dealers,  decorators,  architects  and  their  clients  are 
cordially  invited  to  view  it. 


J 


\. 


Lewi*,  Son  &  Munves 
Are  Exhibiting  Fine  Ex- 
amples of  English  18th 
Century  Furniture,  in 
Booths  125-126  and 
129-130,  Antiques  Ex- 
position,   March    3    to   8 


*\ 
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Jhvis,  Son  &•  Mun\)tf 

^^^^^^^^  ^^*^  INCORPORATED  f 

IMPORTERS   OF    ENGLISH    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AT   WHOLESALE 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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15  EAST  60  ™  STREET 


A  pine  panelled  background  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  libraryliving  room. 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMBEL,  President 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


AD 1780 


150 

years  to 


AD- 1930 


Furniture  of  French  and  English  origin, 
grouped  in  perfect  harmony. 


150  YEARS 

OF  UNINTERRUPTED 
SERVICE  DEVOTED    ^ 
TO  THE  CREATION 
OF  FINE  FURNITURE 


Shaw  Furniture  must 
be  purchased  thru  a 
Decorator  or  Dealer. 


CyL^eSS  than  seven  years  after  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Jaeoh 
Forster  established  —  across  the  river  in  Charlestown  —  a 
small  furniture  manufactory.  A  true  craftsman  of  the  old 
school  —  skilful,  painstaking,  conscientious  —  he  produced 
furniture  that  still  exists  in  the  form  of  cherished  heir- 
looms and  museum  pieces.  True  to  the  principles  of  the 
founder,  his  successors  have  continued  for  a 
century  and  a  half  to  manufacture  furniture  of 
the  same  surpassing  cfuality,  and  to  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  may  be  attributed  the  long  life  of  the 
Company.  If  you  are  interested  in  fine  furniture, 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms,  or 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  Booklet    A    . 


HAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED      1780 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 
50  Second  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


'-fbccialists  in  cJnrniiuro    lUaclp'o  C^rii'* 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
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t  is  not  only  quiet  now 

. . .  but  will  remain  quiet  always 


because 
all  the  machinery 
is  sealed  up  tight, 
hermetically  sealed 
...and  permanently 
oiled 


How  many  claims  you 
hear  about  quiet  refrigerators !  Almost 
any  new  refrigerator  is  quiet.  But  how  are 
you  going  to  pick  the  one  that  will  stay 
quiet  always? 

Step  into  a  General  Electric  showroom, 
and  your  question  will  be  answered.  There 
you  will  see  how  quietly  a  General  Elec- 
tric Refrigerator  may  be  expected  to  run 
in  your  home — not  merely  for  a  week  or 
two,  but  for  years. 

The  General  Electric  Company  would 
not  claim  that  any  make  of  refrigerator  is 
"absolutely  silent."  Silence  is  a  big  wofd. 
Even  the  flame  of  your  gas  stove  is  not 
absolutely  silent.  As  a  test,  turn  on  the 
gas.  Hear  its  hissing  as  it  rushes  through 
the  jets!  So  we  avoid  such  rash  words  as 
"absolute  silence."  But  quietness — incred- 
ible quietness  —  we  promise  you.  Quietness 
the  day  you  buy,  and  quietness  always. 

On  top  of  each  General  Electric  Refrig- 
erator is  a  round  steel  casing  scarcely  big- 
ger than  a  hat  box.  Within  it  there  is 
sealed  the  entire  mechanism  that  will  op- 
erate the  General  Electric  Refrigerator  for 
years — quietly,  economically,  dependably 


— without  a  thought  or  worry.  And 
sealed  up  with  it  is  a  permanent  oil  sup- 
ply, assuring  you  of  that  same  smooth 
quietness,  that  dependable  service  always. 
Dirt,  that  causes  wear  and  noise,  is  shut 
outside  forever.  Moisture,  rust — the  be- 
ginnings of  breakdowns  and  repairs — can 
never  get  within.  General  Electric  mech- 
anism is  sealed  up  tight  —  hermetically 
sealed — not  only  against  noise,  but  against 
trouble  and  expense. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Refrigerator  owners,  not  one 
has  paid  a  solitary  cent  for  service! 

For  descriptive  booklet,  write  section  Q-j,  Elec- 
tric Refrigeration  Department,  General  Electric 
Company,  Hanna  Bui/ding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Quietness 
is    just   ONE   advantage 

READ    THESE    OTHERS 

1.  All  machinery  hermetically 
sealed  in  one  steel  casing  and 
PERMANENTLY  oiled,  i 

2.  Low  running  cost  - — a  few  cents 
a  day. 

3.  An  accessible  freezing  regulator. 

4.  An  all-steel,  warp-proof  cabinet. 

5.  Sanitary  all-porcelain  chilling 
chamber. 

6>  Food  storage  area  most  spa- 
cious. 

7.  Mounted  on  legs  —  easy  to 
clean. 

8.  Electrical,  therefore  modern. 

9.  Backed  by  the  most  compre- 
hensive guarantee  ever  given  a 
refrigerator. 


GENERAL  fp  ELECTRIC 

ALL-STEEL    REFRIGERATOR 


HOXAIC    TILET 


fOR     BRILLIANT 

Personality  in  home  decoration    ACti  I  "E  Vu  Mt  N  N    Achieve  it  with  hand-wrought, 

.  .  .  that  subtle  touch  of  you    -prsrs  At/'f     ■  k  n-r- n  I /"\  n  C    clualit7"conceive(i  Mosaic  Tiles, 
yourself.  .  .  finds  its  widest      ■  vl/n*  J     I  IN   I  t  K  I  U  K  J    You  know  they  last  from  genera- 


expression  through  the  fine,  the  enduring,  the  genu- 
ine. Thus  it  is  that  real  tiles — Mosaic  Tiles — are 
chosen  for  floors  and  walls.  Good  taste  insists  on 
them.  Good  judgment  prescribes  them.  No  need 
to  have  the  standardized.  Achieve  your  own  beauty. 


tion  to  generation  .  .  .  offering  the  economy  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  genuine.  Considering  this,  the 
cost  of  installation  is  truly  modest  .  .  .  the  first 
and  last 
contentment. 


.  .  a  life-long  investment  in  home 


Tiles  made  by  The  Mosaic  Tile  Company  bear 
the  trade-name,  "Mosaic."  This  name  is 
stamped  on  all  Mosaic  Products,  which  include 
tiles  of  an  extremely  wide  range  of  designs, 
colors  and  purposes.  The  word,  "Mosaic," 
should  be  used  in  writing  tile  specifications. 


(MOSAIC) 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Mosaic 
Tiles  in  Color."  It  contains  an  abundance 
of  color  illustrations  and  suggestions  about  the 
use  of  tile  in  the  home,  which  you  will  find  valu- 
able if  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel.  Your  copy 
is  gladly  sent  on  request. 


Finely  Wrought  Keramic  Tiles 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  203  Coopermill  Road,  Zanesville,  O. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Much  of  the  feeling  of  repose  which  pervades  this  spacious  living  room  is  due  to  the  Mohawk  Chenille  which  serves  as 
a  base  for  the  decorative  scheme,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of  John  Bloeser,  interior  decorator  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Growing  Vogue  of  Chenille 

What  Moliawk  Chenille  has  brought  to  the  floors  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Ray  I).  Robinson  of  Los  Angeles,  this  luxurious  weave 

ran  bring  to  homes  of  taste  everywhere. 


' 


Tt  is  clear  that  there  is  a  decided 
■*-  vogue  for  Chenille  in  America  to- 
day. This  growing  acceptance  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  fabncV  luxury, 
its  adaptability  and  its  true  loveliness 
came  to  be  thorough!}'  appreciated. 

The  views  on  this  page  of  the  lately- 
completed  home  of  Ray  D.  Robinson, 
in  Los  /Angeles,  demonstrate  better 
than  words  what  Mohawk  Chenille 
rugs  and  carpets  can  contribute  to 
homes  of  taste  and  distinction.    . 

Above  all,  Mohawk  Chenilles, 
woven  to  order,  make  it  possible  to  in- 
dividualize a  home,  since  their  design 
and  color  range  is  virtually  without 
limit.  Then,  too,  because  they  can  be 
woven  free  of  seams — up  to  30  feet 
wide — and  in  any  length,  Mohawk 
Chenilles  provide  an  unmarred  expanse 


This  panelled  study  invites  to  scholarly  pursuits 
— or  to  the  revival  of  the  art  of  conversation.  And 
how  much  the  Mohawk  Chenille  upon  the  floor 
contributes  to  the  room's  engaging  personality! 


of  deep  and  lustrous  beauty  as  a  base 
for  the  other  furnishings. 

Finally,  and  this  is  true  of  no  other 
woven  floor  covering,  Mohawk  Che- 
nilles can  be  loomed  to  fit  exactly  every 
room  outline,  however  irregular.  They 
can  be  made  to  run  around  hearths  and 
radiators  and  into  alcoves,  and  all  with- 
out a  cut  or  seam — even  though  the 
rug  or  carpet  may  have  a  border.  Nat- 
urally this  unique  "flexibility"  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  discerning, 
who  are  using  Chenille  increasingly  to 
grace  their  floors. 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  offers 
its  services  to  your  decorator  or  fur- 
niture dealer  in  "clothing"  your 
floors  softly,  beautifully,  durably — ■ 
through  the  medium  of  its  fine 
Chenilles. 
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Imported 

UPHOLSTERY  and 
DRAPERY  FABRICS 

T^TITH  a  rich  heritage  in  the 

VV  Fine  Arts  dating  back  to  the^ 
Roman  Empire,  it  is  but  natural  mat 
Italy  should  have  contributed  niuch 
to  the  development  of  beautiful 
fabrics.  Contemporary  products 
of  her  looms  —  Brocades,  Broca- 
telles,  Damasks,  Figured  and  Plain 
Velvets  —  uphold  in  worthy  man- 
ner the  best  traditions  of  the  past. 
i*  j*  Johnson  &  Faulkner  display  in 
their  Showrooms  a  comprehen- 
sive selection  of  the  finest  decora- 
tive fabrics  not  only  from  Italy, 


but   also   from   France,  Belgium^ 
Germany,   and  the  British   Isles 


Who  is  not  familiar 
ivith  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,'  Star- 
ted in  1174,  this  fa- 
mom  Campanile  be- 
gan }p  tilt  when  only 
thirty-five  feet  high, 
way  abandoned  for 
/nan/  generations, 
btii finally  completed 
in  i'l'yO. 


JOHNSON  &  FAtTLKNE 


Established  I82 


) 


NORTH  UNION  SQUARE     ©     NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  PHILADKLPHlA 

420  Boylston  Street  1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

15  12  Hey  worth  Building 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere  442  Post  Street 


Wholesale  Only 

LOS  ANGELES 
816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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Selected  from         ^M 

>      BRISTOL'S 

Collection  of  18th  Century  Reproductions 

in  ~~^0  create  this  charming  bedroom  the  decorator  selected  pieces  of  French 
■*■  18th  Century  design'combined  to  attain  variety  with  an  important  Adam 
commode,  strongly  French  in  feeling.  All  the  furniture  was  selected  from  Bris- 
tol's unique  collection  and  the  room  is  representative  of  the  important  interiors 
which  result  from  the  use  of  Bristol's  fine  antiques  and  authentic  reproductions. 

While  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect, 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Bristol  Galleries — a  Museum  of  the 
Decorative  Arts. 


BRISTOL 


IMPORTERS   OF   ANTIQUES 


COMPANY 

319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  840  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
,      SPANISH       /       FRENCH      ,       ITALIAN       ,       ENGLISH      ,      MEUBLES  MODERNE 
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The  Suite  pictured  is  our  K-435  in  Natural  Rattan 


New    and    Piquant    Beauty    in    Reed    and    Rattan 


MASTERCRAFTReedandRattanfurni- 
ture  is  the  choice  of  artists  for  patio,  ter- 
race, porch  and  garden,  for  nowhere  is  the 
charm  of  sophisticated  beauty  more 
strongly  accented  than  in  the  Out-of- 
Doors.Thereis  a  g,ay  ety  and  comfort  about 
MASTERCRAFT   that   finds  a  natural 


place  in  the  informality  of  such  settings; 
it  is  colorful  and  durable  and  expressive 
of  the  latest  mode.  New  Spring,  designs 
are  now  in  our  showrooms  and  decora- 
tors interested  in  this  important  element 
in  creating,  either  Spring  interiors  or  ex- 
teriors are  cordially  invited  to  see  them. 


MASTERCRAFT 

EED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

CALedonia— 0137-38 

ASHland— 8216 


Portable    Chaise.    M-235, 
in  Stick  Reed 


Write  to  Dcpt.  A    tor  illustra- 
tions    of     Mastercraft     Reed 

Furniture    anil    for    the    name 
of  nearest  dealer. 
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/;/   I  lie  <  talons   ol 

runols  a  n  , 


Interiors  that 
Reflect  the  Art  of 
Gracious  Living 


CREATED  by  gifted  artisans 
under  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  and 
their  luxurious  courts,  French 
furniture  of  the  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury  has  an  unusual  finesse  and 
sophisticated  charm  that  make 
an  instant  appeal  to  the  good 
taste  of  all  ages. 

In  the  Paris  ateliers  of  Brunovan, 
Inc.  skilled  workmen,  using  the 
old  craft  methods,  have  created 
beautiful  authenticated  repro- 
ductions of  many  of  the  most 


Brunovan,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


gracious  pieces  of  that  aristocrat- 
ic period.  These  pieces  are  now 
displayed  in  Brunovan  "s  now 
veaux  salons  against  back- 
grounds which  duplicate  the 
charm  of  the  Parisian  interiors 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century.  Deco- 
rators, dealers  and  architects  are 
cordially  invited  to  have  their 
clients  visit  our  salons,  for  to  see 
this  beautiful  furniture  in  a  fit- 
ting setting  is  to  be  convinced 
anew  of  its  livableness  and  ap- 
propriateness to  the  modern 
home  of  good  taste. 


A  handsome  brochure,  containing 
full  color  illustrations  of  interiors  in 
the  manner  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI    will   be    mailed    upon   request. 


PARIS 


LOS  ANGELES 


Antiques    and    Reproductions    of    French    18th    Century   Furniture 
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JSlew  brooch  creations  —  precious  stones  combined  with  rare  artistry  —  remarkable  effects 

indicative  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  house 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 
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lioqnor-tJlJHew  Pattern  on  TPatrician 


GAY  flower  clusters,  such  as  might  have  been  gathered 
in  an  old-fashioned  English  garden,  provide  the  mo- 
tive for  this  new  design  in  Queensware,  and  lend  a  delight- 
ful individuality  to  the  service.  The  decoration  is  applied 
under  the  glaze — hence  is   permanent.  5i  <>&  5g  Bognor 


Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  Master  Potter,  was  born  in  1730, 
at  Burslem,  England.  The  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  birth  will  be  celebrated  this  year.  Visitors  to  Eng- 
land are  cordially  invited  to  visit  Etruria,  where  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  to  inspect  the  Potteries,  and 
the  interesting  collection  in  the  Wedgwood  Museum. 


will   be   found   in   the   leading  stores   in   open   stock. 

Upon  request  ice  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet. 


Postal?  iUed^UiOO^&Sott-UT^ 


Mark  on  China 

WEDGWOOD 


160  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Northw.sl  corner  of  21«t  Stmt 

II  HOLES ALE  ONLY 
Potteries:   Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England 


Mark  on 

Jasper,  Basalt, 

Queens's  Ware,  Etc. 

WEDGWOOD 
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California  House  of  R.  B.  Honey  man,  Jr. 


Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 
Side  jaqade  of  the  Honeyman  home  in  Pasadena,  showing  the  picturesque  outdoor  stairicay  that  ascends  from  the  Spanish  patio 
to  the  second  floor.   Wrought  iron   holders  for  plants  are  a  part   of  the  stair  rail  design.  These,  of  course,  are  typically  Spanish 
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Country  Houses  of  Southern  California 

Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson  Describes  an  Architecture  in  Harmony  ivith  the  Matchless 
California  Landscape,  in  an  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Seventh  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Entitled:  "The  Modern  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It"' 


A  SMALL  group  of  archi- 
tects in  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  created  one  of 
the  loveliest  types  of  country 
houses  in  America.  The  quality 
of  their  design,  and  its  absolute 
harmony  with  the  marvelous 
California  landscape,  make  their 
success  significant  beyond  the 
field  of  country  house  architec- 
ture. It  is  a  contribution  to  the 
whole  revival  of  American  art  in 
our  day. 

At  its  best,  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia architecture  of  country 
houses  is  beautiful — beautiful 
with  a  southern  warmth  and  rich- 
ness and  color.  It  brings  into  our 
art  an  element  which  has  been 
all  too  lacking  in  America,  where 
art  is  too  apt  to  be  cold.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  people  of  the  South- 
west and  of  the  Southeast — in 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Florida — will,  in  time, 
become  our  true  meridionals,  and 
will  give  to  American  civilization 
the  gayety,  the  sensuousness,  the 
exuberance  and  the  fiery  emotion 
that  it  needs  so  much. 

That  other  great  quality  in  this 
Southern  California  architecture 
— the  harmony  with  its  natural 
setting — is  also  a  priceless  con- 
tribution to  American  art.  There 
West  Coast  architects  have  given 
us  a  forceful  demonstration  of  an 
eternal  principle,  namely,  that 
art  must  be  solidly  based  on  the 
climate  and  character  of  its  region.  We  had 
forgotten  that  truth,  in  our  concern  with 
universal  factors  in  art.  Whether  it  was  world 
styles,  revivals,  periods,  psychology,  stand- 
ardization, cosmopolitanism,  international- 
ism, or  the  recent  modernism,  none  of  these 
could  supplant  regional  fitness.  Until  recent- 
ly, the  regional  character  of  architecture  was 
only  slightly  recognized.  It  was  conceded 
that  racial  characteristics  are  reflected  in  art, 
that  social  and  economic  factors  influence  the 
use  and  plan  of  the  buildings;  and  we  also 
knew  that  the  climate  at  times  determined 
construction  and  the  use  of  building  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  the  typical  house  plan.  As 
examples  of  the  latter,  steep  roofs  and  a  com- 
pact plan  are  characteristic  of  rainy,  northern 
climates,  whereas  low-pitched  roofs  and  an 
open  plan  are  typical  of  hot,  dry  countries. 
But  there  is  much  more  in  the  regional  char- 


Bathing  pool  in  the  estate  of  J.  L.  Severance 

at  Pasadena.  This  pool  is  charmingly  planned 

with  vine  draped  pergolas  on  either  side  and 

a  ivronght  iron  gate  at  one  end 

acter   than   these   utilitarian   considerations 
indicate. 

The  point  is  that  the  influence  of  natural 
environment  is  decisive  on  the  art  side  also. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  shapes,  the  scale,  the 
contours  and  colors  of  the  landscape;  in  the 
character,  scale  and  color  of  the  planting; 
and  in  the  quality  of  light,  in  the  atmosphere, 
with  its  subtle  influence  in  the  light  that  is 
reflected  from  the  sky,  land  and  water,  and 
on  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  and  shade. 
The  effect  of  these  on  architecture  cannot  be 
ignored,  or  a  house  will  be  out  of  harmony 
with  its  site.  It  is  simple  enough — you  can- 
not change  the  landscape  to  fit  your  house, 
so  you  must  change  your  house  to  fit  the 


landscape.    That   is   one   of   the 
oldest  principles  in  art. 

One  of  the  worst  errors  of  the 
Victorian  era  was  to  either  ignore 
or  to  minimize  the  regional  fit- 
ness occasionally.  Some  architect 
would  change  his  Georgian  or 
Mediaeval  house  type  to  fit  a  site 
that  had  such  a  strong  individ- 
uality that  it  could  not  be  ig- 
nored, but  generally  the  tendency 
was  to  force  a  typical  Georgian 
or  picturesque  type  of  house  on 
any  landscape,  whatsoever,  with 
as  little  change  as  possible.  This 
tendency  still  persists  to-day. 

All  honor  therefore  to  these 
California  architects  who  taught 
us  not  to  fight  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape,  but,  instead,  to  turn 
them  to  the  fullest  possible  ad- 
vantage! These  men  have  fixed 
our  attention  on  a  dominating, 
colorful,  vivid  landscape  that 
could  not  be  ignored.  They  also 
opened  up  to  us  artistically  a 
new,  wonderful,  territory  that  lay 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  more 
older,  unified  domain,  in  which 
prevailed  a  heterogeneous  archi- 
tecture, originating  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  or  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. And  they  showed  us  the 
fallacy  of  relying  too  much  on 
intellectual  generalizations  in  art. 
Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  little  group 
of  architects  of  the  South  Pacific 
Coast.  They  are  modest  profes- 
sional men,  neither  theorists  nor  boosters. 
They  simply  found  a  job  waiting  for  them  in 
California  and  they  went  ahead  and  did  it,  as 
intelligently  as  they  could,  but  without  pre- 
conceived notions.  They  are  willing  to  tell 
how  the  job  was  done,  but  they  carefully 
avoid  praise  of  the  architecture  of  Southern 
California.  The  general  level  of  standards 
there  is  much  too  low,  they  explain. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
educated  in  New  England  and  went  to  South- 
ern California  about  1910.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  architects  of  his  fine 
professional  capacity  in  Southern  California. 
Mr.  Johnson's  ability  was  welcomed  at  the 
start  and  he  has  ever  since  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  new  California 
architecture.  He  has  built  mostly  country 
houses  along  with  some  hospital  and  church 
work,  and  the  Biltmore  Hotel  at  Santa  Bar- 
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something 


better." 


bara,  which  is  more  of  a  country  mansion 
than  a  hotel.  To  quote  Elmer  Gray,  another 
fine  California  architect,  in  the  "Architect 
and  Engineer":  "During  all  that  time  (the 
development  period  of  Southern  Calif  or- 
nian  architecture)  Mr.  Johnson's  work  was  a 
restraining  influence.  In  his  hands  the  'Span- 
ish' became  dignified  and  had  lasting  char- 
acter. It  never  lacked  interest,  but  it  was 
a  rebuke  to  the  bizarre,  the  theatrical,  and 
the  fantastic — and,  to  the  commonplace, 
an    inspiration    toward 

The  esteem  which 
Mr.  Johnson's  fellow 
architects  hold  is  shown 
by  their  award  to  him 
of  several  medals:  the 
annual  medal  of  the 
Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  1918  and  1927, 
the  1928  medal  of  the 
Architectural  League 
of  New  York,  and, 
finally,  the  annual  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Institute 
itself  in  1921,  awarded 
at  the  National  Exhi- 
bition at  Washington 
for  his  J.  B.  Jefferson 
house  at  Montecito. 
The  annual  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Institute,  which 
may  be  awarded  to  any 
kind  of  building,  is  the 
highest  honor  that  the 
profession  can  bestow. 

Mr.  Johnson  came 
twice  to  my  office  on  a 
trip  East,  in  late  Sep- 
tember. Part  of  that 
time  he  had  spent  in 
that  popular  sport, 
hunting  Early  Ameri- 
can antiques. 

On  his  first  appear- 
ance, he  had  a  large 
package.  He  introduced 
himself  and  said  pleas- 
antly: "I  have  brought 
along  photographs  and 
data  on  my  work  and 
am  going  to  have  you 
write  the  article  en- 
tirely yourself.  I  have  two  college  degrees, 
but  there  are  three  things  that  I  cannot  do: 
T  can't  read,  I  can't  write,  and  I  can't  speak! 
I  find  that,  in  reading  aloud,  my  children  get 
over  the  long  words  more  smoothly  than  I 
do;  I  could  not  write  an  article;  and  as  a 
speaker  I  would  be  a  fizzle." 

"Even  so,"  I  answered,  "I  never  yet  met 
an  architect  who  could  not  talk,  in  a  pinch. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  talk!"  And  talk 
he  did — once  he  got  started. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  the  country  house 
of  Southern  California?  How  did  it  devel- 
ope?"  I  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"In  back  of  my  mind  is  this:"  he  replied, 


Residence  of  Alice  and  Datus  Myers  at  Santa 
Fe  The  design  of  this  unusual  and  very 
modern  house  is  from  the  old  Indian  dwell- 
ings, resting  gracefully  against  the  foot  hills 

"we  are  a  very  individualistic  people,  seeking 
an  individualistic  expression,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  seek  a  style  that  is  in  any  sense 
limited.  There  is  the  evident  reason  that,  as 
we  look  back  in  history,  in  the  great  styles 
of  France,  England  and  Italy  were  expressed 
social  conditions  where  the  viewpoint  was 
much  the  same.  To-day,  we  have  many  view- 


Both  the  planting  and  the  plan  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Jefferson  at  Montecito,  California, 
reveal  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  arch- 
itectural achievement 

points  to  be  expressed  in  architecture. 
"The  future  of  architecture  in  California 
should  be  based  first  on  conditions  that  exist. 
No  architecture  has  ever  been  developed  in 
any  part  of  the  world  which  has  been  con- 
trary to  the  climate  of  the  country.  I  could 
never  feel  that  the  high-pitched  roof  of 
Scandinavia  would  be  good  in  the  landscape 
of  Southern  California.  We  see  that  some- 
times people  want  to  build  in  California  loca- 
tions  high,  snow-shedding  roofs.  I  would  not 


do  that  even  if  I  lost  a  million-dollar  job. 
When  I  first  went  to  California,  I  wanted 
to  take  the  various  styles  of  the  past,  par- 
ticularly of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  a  semi-tropical  climate.  We  have 
now,  in  California,  three  types  of  country 
house  architecture.  These  are  the  houses  that 
are  based  on  the  Spanish,  on  the  Italian  re- 
naissance, and  on  the  houses  that  were  built 
by  the  first  American  settlers  who  came  to 
California  before  '49.  Each  type  has  indi- 
viduality and  is  adapted  to  the  climate. 
"I  am  not  a  purist. 
I  would  not  take,  for 
example,  an  Eight- 
eenth Century  house 
or  a  grille  and  copy  it 
exactly.  I  feel  that 
anything  that  is  not 
practical  is  not  good 
architecture — it  is 
archaeology.  For  in- 
stance, we  like  large 
windows  for  the  view. 
The  small  windows  of 
the  old  styles  were  of- 
ten due  to  special  rea- 
sons— to  expense,  de- 
fense, isolation  or  taxes. 
I  prefer  not  to  hold 
myself  down  to  obso- 
lete restrictions." 

"That  is  very  inter- 
esting," I  remarked, 
"the  statement  that 
there  are  three  general 
types  in  California. 
The  fact  that  one  of 
these  is  based  on  the 
houses  of  the  first  Yan- 
kee settlers  is  news  to 
me.  It  i  s,  of  course, 
well  known  that  you 
California  architects 
have  used  motives  of 
Mediterranean  and  of 
Spanish  colonial  archi- 
tecture, and  have  free- 
ly combined  these  with 
contemporary  elements. 
Can  you  make  clear 
the  difference  between 
the  three  types?  Par- 
ticularly, the  character 
of  the  Early  Califor- 
nian  work.  What  were  those  houses  of  the 
Yankee  settlers  like — did  they  have  the 
block,  symmetrical  mass  of  the  early  New 
England  home?"  I  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Yes,"  said  he  in  reply  to  the  last,  "but 
with  the  outside  stairs,  overhanging  balcony 
of  a  semi-tropical  living,  that  go  so  well  in  a 
picturesque,  romantic  country."  Here,  Mr. 
Johnson  showed  me  some  of  his  photographs 
to  illustrate  his  points. 

"My  own  house,  in  Pasadena,  illustrates 
the  Early  Californian  type.  It  has  something 
in  it  of  the  houses  of  the  first  American  set- 
tlers, but  with  the  sophistication  of  a  town 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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An  outdoor  stairway  and  a  wrought  iron  balcony,  with  a  paved 
brick  terrace  arc  anions,  the  many  beautiful  and  exotic  Spanish 
details  of  this  interesting  California  house.  Native  plants  add  color 


House  of  Mr.  Edivard  Lowe,  at  Montecito  with  a  garden  so  beauti- 
fully planted  that  the  estate  rests  against  the  low  hills  as  though 
it  were  one  of  the  harmonious  elements  of  a  natural  development 


A  house  of  many  interesting  details,  including  the  grouping  of  the 
deep-set  windows,  the  great  arched  stone  entrance,  and  the  flat 
stucco  grilles  overlooking  the  garden  and  the  sunny  court  below 


A  glimpse  of  the  front  facade  of  Mr.  Johnson's  own  home  in  Pasa- 
dena, California.  The  special  feature  here  is  the  overhanging 
balcony    with    wrought    iron    railings    and    brilliant    potted   plants 
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A  Georgian  House  in  an  Apartment  Building 

Although  an  Apartment,  this  Home  Is  Planned,  Decorated  and  Furnished  with  the 
Space  and  a  Breadth  of  Treatment  Usually  Found  in  a  Large  Country  House 


Decorator,  John  Hamilton 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LUCY  LAMAH 


The  drawing  room 
in  the  home  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Rufus  W. 
Scott  impresses  one 
with  its  spacious- 
ness. It  is  two 
stories  high  ivith 
Georgian  fireplace 
and  fine  architectur- 
al details  of  the  same 
period  in  the  wood- 
work  and  panelling. 
The  walls  are  in 
soft  Georgian  green, 
a  perfect  back- 
ground for  the  Sy- 
rian rug,  an  antique 
Bijur,  over  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  The 
very  perfect  furni- 
ture at  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  in- 
cludes a  Chippen- 
dale chair  (a  rare 
museum  piece)  with 
cabriole  legsand  up- 
holstered with  an- 
tique needlepoint. 
The  lighting  fix- 
tures throughout 
are  Georgian  carved 
wood,  gilded,  and 
the  chandelier  is 
Eighteenth  Century 
Waterford      Glass 


In  the  old  Bijur 
rug,  which  forms 
the  keynote  of  the 
color  scheme  of 
this  room  the  old 
vegetable  dyed  ter- 
ra colta  tone  dom- 
inates and  with 
this  are  combined  a 
rich,  though  deli- 
cate green,  a  pale 
terra  cotta  and  an 
earthy  brown,  all 
on  an  ivory  back- 
ground. These  tones 
are  happily  dupli- 
cated in  a  Chippen- 
dale chair  uphol- 
stered in  old 
needlework.  Da- 
mask curtains  were 
specially  ivoven  in 
harmony  with  the 
rug.  Between  the 
windows  is  a  rare 
Chinese  Chippen- 
dale mirror  and  at 
the  extreme  end  of 
the  room,  between 
the  Adam  torcheres, 
and  under  a  por- 
trait by  William 
Beechey,  is  a  price- 
It  SS       CO  in  111  0  il  <■  . 

by  Adam    brothers 
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The  Beautiful  Furnishings  of  the  Georgian  Apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  W.  Scott  Are 
Carried  Out  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  English  Spirit  with  a  Rare  Degree  of  Perfection 


The  attractive  li- 
brary is  finished 
with  magnificent 
modern  oak  pan- 
elled nails  of  ex- 
ceptionally  f  i  n  e 
detail  and  dignity 
of  effect.  A  rich 
Oriental  rug  in 
tones  of  deep  huff, 
blue  and  mulberry, 
covers  the  floor 
and  the  hangings 
are  of  old  dark 
blue  damask.  Some 
of  the  chairs  are 
done  in  old  tapes- 
try and  others  in 
gold  brocaded  vel- 
vet. The  fireplace 
is  finished  with  a 
heavy  marble  man- 
tel.    The  shelf   is   of 

in/A-  and  antique 
Chinese  porcelain 
vases  are  used  'is 
decorations.  The 
chandelier  is  an 
English  bronze 
m  0  del.  Over  I  he 
mantel  is  a  very 
fine  oil  portrait  of 
George  U  ashington 

painted  by  the  xrt'at 
Rembrandt     I'ctd 


The  panelled  walls 
of  the  dining  room 
are  painted  in  old 
ivory  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  an 
Ispahan  rug.  The 
dominating  color  is 
in  the  terra  colta 
tone  of  the  damask 
curtains  on  an  ivo- 
ry ground,  harmon- 
izing with  the  Ori- 
ental rug  and  the 
red  leather  seats  of 
the  Chippendale 
chairs.  The  screen 
is  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury painted  leath- 
er. An  especially 
interesting  note  is 
the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Russian  chan- 
delier of  blue  glass 
with  ormolu  mount- 
ings andtvh  ite  prism 
drops.  The  side- 
board also  is  a  fine 
old  1750  mahogany 
piece,  known  as 
a  butler's  desk,  with 
a  drop  leaf,  pi- 
geon holes  and  sev- 
eral little  draivers 
for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  butler 
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The  morning  room  in 
the  Scott  home  is  on 
the  second  floor  and  the 
long  hall  and  winding 
stairway  addto  thesense 
oj  the  apartment  being 
a  great  house.  Here 
the  walls  are  tinted  pale 
green  and  the  brilliant 
chintz  on  the  chairs, 
and  for  curtains,  is 
of  flowers  on  a  green 
ground.  The  carpet  is  a 
delicate  green  and,  in 
a  delightful  fash- 
ion, the  piano  is 
painted  much  the  same 
color,  all  of  which 
gives  an  air  of  light- 
ness and  gaiety.  The 
low  fireplace  is  of 
black  and  tvhite  marble 
and  on  either  side  are 
rare  old  Sheraton 
bookcases.  The  ma- 
hogany Chippendale 
chairs  are  covered  in 
cream-colored  leather 
— an  enchanting  effect 


Mrs.  Scott's  bedroom 
is  one  of  ethereal  love- 
liness, essentially  the 
feminine  room,  in 
soft,  closely  harmon- 
izing, pastel  tones. 
The  walls  are  painted 
in  old  blue.  The  car- 
pet is  pale  violet  and 
the  curtains  and  bed 
hangings  are  a  pale 
violet  printed  silk, 
lined  with  shell  pink 
moire.  The  kidney  - 
shaped  dressing  table 
is  finished  with  a  deep 
valance  of  shell  pink 
moire,  and  over  it  is  a 
Chippendale  mirror  of 
the  early  period.  The 
chairs  in  the  room  are 
upholstered  in  soft 
tones  of  rose  and  blue 
and  the  crystal  chan- 
delier has  rose  shades 
— all  exquisitely  related 


7m  striking  contrast  is 
Mr.  Scott's  bedroom  es- 
sentially masculine  in 
furnishings,  in  colors  and 
arrangement.  The  icalls 
and  ceiling  here  are 
painted  the  tone  of  old 
parchment  and  the  beauti- 
ful old  mezzotints  on  the 
walls  are  framed  in  dull 
gold.  The  carpet  is  green 
and  the  curtains  and  bed 
hangings  are  exception- 
ally beautiful  handblock- 
ed  linen  in  green,  yellow 
and  coral,  with  the  coral 
predominating,  so  that 
the  effect  in  the  room  is 
the  warmth  that  comes 
ivith  certain  shades  of 
red.  A  rare  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  the  old  Sheraton 
bed  of  mahogany,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  Shera- 
ton bench — covered  with 
this  enchanting  coral  linen 
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Speaking  Of  Art! 


Modern  Art  Especially  from  France  Seems  to  Have  Invaded  the  Galleries 
All  Along  Fifth  Avenue,  and  East  and  West 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


"77ie  Egyptian  Water  Carrier,"  by  Gleb 
Derujinsky,  modeled  from  Rosso-Milano 
marble.  This  very  alive,  yet  classic  figure 
was  in  a  recent  exhibition  of  modern 
sculpture  at  the  Hackett   Galleries 


"Spring  Torso,"  by  Alexander  Archipen- 
ko,  developed  in  silvered  bronze,  in  the 
exhibition  recently  shoivn.  The  material 
used  in  the  modeling  is  exactly  suited  to 
its  extraordinary  softness  and  grace  of  line 


A  water-color  drawing  of  an  interior  by 
Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  drawings  that 
has  been  shown  by  this  famous  French- 
man. Only  seeing  this  sketch  in  color 
could  do  it  justice.  Courtesy  Durand-Ruel 
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R  igh  t — C  hinese 
punch  bowls  dec- 
orated with  typ- 
ical Oriental 
subjects  worked 
out  in  a  wide 
variety  of  col- 
orful designs. 
Courtesy  Vernay 


Center — Setting 
showing  decora- 
tive value  of  a 
punch  bowl  of 
floivers  as  center 
ornament  on 
sideboard.  Cour- 
tesy Weymer  & 
Young 


Ornamental  Possibilities  of  Punch  Bowls 


These  Massive  Vessels  of  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Silver,  or  Cut-Glass  Become  an  Important 
Item  Among  the  Interior  Decorations  of  Modern  Rooms 


By  CHARLES   STUART 


THAT  greater  en- 
lightenment, fos- 
tered by  those 
who  would  guide  our 
wayward  steps,  may 
have  caused  us  to  dis- 
continue many  pleasant 
customs  known  but  a 
few  years  ago;  doubtless 
their  relegation  has  been 
a  source  of  regret  to 
many,  for  we  Americans, 
inspired  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry,  cling 
doggedly  to  tradition 
and  even  more  doggedly 
to  our  liberty.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  the 
passing  of  those  social 
amenities  which  some 
would  have  us  believe 
are  but  a  relic  of  semi- 
barbarism;  with  their 
going,  many  venerable 
domestic  treasures  lost 
their  former  usefulness 
and  were  hidden  (or 
should  have  been)  on 
the  top  shelves  of  cup- 


in  capacity  and  in  im- 
portance, the  huge  punch 
bowls. 

It  may  possibly  be 
asked  why  these  bowls 
are  still  being  made  in 
silver,  glass  and  china. 
The  answer  is  their 
beauty  in  decoration. 
What  is  more  magnificent 
than  a  silver  bowl  filled 
with  various  fruits  in  the 
center  of  a  table?  Could 
anything  be  more  deli- 
cious to  look  upon  than 
a  colorful,  if  wobbly, 
jelly  in  one  of  cut  glass, 
the  tones  and  hues  of  the 
jelly  scintillating  among 
the  many  facets?  (If  that 
reads  like  a  description 
of  a  still  life  picture,  it 
is  unavoidable).  Or  can 
the  imagination  devise  a 

An  example  of  the  severely 

plain   silver  type  made   by 

Paul  Storr,   1812.   Courtesy 

Freeman   of   London 


Belotv — An  interesting  punch  bowl  of  clear  glass  copied  from  an  early 
American  example.  Courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

boards 


and  in  at 
tics,    there 
to    gather 
dust  and  cob- 
webs that  once 
settled  on  dark- 
some    bottles, 
so      to      become 
ghosts   of   a   lurid 
past. 

But  we  love 
ghosts,  we  are  lured  by 
the  relics  of  their  great- 
ness and  we  delight  in 
the  tales  they  whis- 
per. SoTime  brought 
oblivion,  naught  is 
now  heard  of  past  revelries, 
except  in  the  ghostly  whisper- 
ings, and  we  are  reviving  the 
memories  of  those  festive 
times  by  recovering  the  treas- 
ures from  the  dusty  places  and 
according  them  honor  as  deco- 
rations in  our  homes.  For 
all  of  them  were  of  great 
importance  in  the  by-gone, 
the  tankards,  the  beautiful 
two  handled  cups,  the  beak- 
ers,    the     goblets     and     the 


more 
charming 
setting    than 
a     large     deco- 
rated   china    bowl 
filled  with  varicolored 
blossoms?  Withal,  when 
occasion  arises  and  the  in- 
gredients are  forthcoming,  either  may  be  restored  to  its 
erstwhile  dignity,  equipped  with  a  ladle  and  surrounded 
by  twinkling  glasses. 

One  is  apt  to  incline  to  the  historical  when  dealing  with  so 
solemn  a  subject  as  punch  bowls.  Having  mentioned  the  matter 
of  ingredients, 

Plain    monteith    boivl    copied    from    one    of    the 
English  Georgian  period  and  showing  the  massive 


"iid  accompanying 
floral   decorations. 


small  table,  type  now  used  for 
Courtesy    Clapp    &    Crahar.i 


greatest  of 
all,     both 


it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall 
that      the 
word 
'punch"    is    derived 
therefrom.    Like    all 
delicacies  to  which  we 
Occidentals    became 
heirs,  this  almost  for- 
gotten   beverage    orig- 
inated in  the  East,  the 
word    "punch"    being 
derived  from  the  Hin- 
dustani,   to    indicate    the 
five    ingredients    necessary    to 
prepare  it:  arrack  (the  Oriental 
equivalent     for    alcohol),    tea, 
sugar,   water   and   lemon.   The 
Western  recipe  called  for  spice 


lion  head  handles  typical  of  these  pieces.  Courtesy 
James  Robinson 
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in  place  of  tea,  the  exhilarating  concoction  first  ap- 
pearing in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  other  in- 
teresting data  in  connection  with  these  bowls.  But 
apart  from  quoting  the  one  made  by  Paul  Revere 
for  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in  1768,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  "voted  not  to  rescind-'  and 
of  that  great  son  of  liberty,  John  Wilkes,  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  their  former  significance  as 
presentations,  we  will  pass  to  their  more  general 
usage,  at  the  present  time.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  their  ornamental  possibilities,  they  offer  a  re- 
markably wide  scope  of  choice  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  obtainable  in  either  silver,  glass  or  china. 
Regarded  from  the  aspect  of  color,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  pottery  and  porcelain  examples 
excel,  but  under  certain  conditions  the  silver  bowls 
are  undoubtedly  more  dignified  and  therefore  more 
suitable,  where  a  certain  formality  has  to  be  ob- 
served. 

It  is  possible  to  visualize  the  arrangements  for  a 
large  dinner  party.  The  "horde"  or  table  consists 
of  two  long  refectory  tables  end  to  end,  the  service    Irish ch 


plates  and  the  other  requisites  for  the  table  are  sil- 
ver,    excepting,      ^gn^of    course,    the    several 


place.  Such  a  setting 
permit  the  use 


ased  sauce-boat  showing  the  flying  birds 
and   flowers,   with   the   punched   beads   around 
the  edge.  Courtesy  ].  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


ses  at  each 
should      not 
of    a    china 
bowl,  be  it  ever  so 
beautiful,  yet  two  or 
three  large  silver  bowls 
or  monteiths  filled  with 
flowers,     at      intervals 
along  the  center,  would 
be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  sumptuousness   that 
such  a  table  demanded. 
A   monteith.   incidentally,  is  a  punch  bowl 
fitted  with  an  escaloped  rim  which  is  mov- 
able, the  intention  of  the  notches  being  still 
subject  to  question.  One  explanation  has  it 
that  the  glasses  were  placed  suspended  from 
the  notches  with  the  bowls  inside  the  mon- 
teith   to   prevent   their   being   broken   when 
carried  into  the  dining  room;   another  that 
the  bowl  was  filled  with  water  and  the  glasses 


silver 


thus  cooled.  But  it  seems 
more   probable   that    the 
glasses    were    suspended 
'    from  the  notches  so  that 
when  the  rim  was  removed 
they    would    be    removed    at 
the    same    time    and    in    this    way 
the    bowl    itself   left    ready    for    the 
ceremony  of  making  the  punch,  an 
honor  accorded  to  the 
guest     of    the     eve- 
ning. Many  of  the  old 
bowls     are    severely 
plain,  though  there  are  others 
of    later    Georgian    periods 
which    are    almost    lavishly 
decorated  with  chasing  and 
engraving.  Generally  speak- 
ing,   they    retain    the   same 
shape  as  the  large  porcelain 
bowls  which  first  came  from 
China  and  still  produced  by  the 
potters  of  that  country.  That  is, the 
outline  is  hemispherical,  a  shape 
known  in  prehistoric  times  when 
man  used  part  of  a  gourd  to  drink 
from,  and  later  made  in  rough  clay, 
of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
classical  collection  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Also  our  word  "bowl"  is  a  form 
of  "bole"  of  a  tree,  the  ancient  drinking 
cups  in   Europe,   known  as  mazers, 
being   a   hollowed   cup   turned    from 
wood  of  certain  selected  parts  of  a  tree. 


Large  colorful  bowl  decorated  with  small  figure, 

panels  and  conventional  vines,  copied  from  an 

early  design.  Courtesy  Ovington's 

Consequently,  in  the  main,  whether  the 
punch  bowls  are  china,  glass  or  silver,  the 
traditional  shape  is  repeated  though  sev- 
eral fine  variations  of  it  have  been  pro- 
duced by  present  day  silversmiths.  One 
such  is  shown  among  the  illustrations,  the 
contour  of  which  takes  the  undulating 
pyriform  of  the  early  18th  Century  tea- 
caddies  and  cream  jugs.  This  example  also 


Above — Plain  bowl  with  pierced  gallery  style  of 

ornament,  much  used   by  Baltimore  Silversmiths 

just  preceding  us,  about  1800,  square  base  resting 

on  claw  feet.  Courtesy  Kirk  Co. 


Two    modern    reproductions    illustrating   colorful 

hunting  scenes,  one  with  figures  applied  in  relief 

on  a  dark  background.  The  centre  bowl  is  willow 

ware.  Courtesy  Copeland  &  Thompson 


Above — Large  Loivestoft  porcelain  punch   botvls, 
richly   decorated    by    Chinese   artists,   are    excep- 
tionally suitable  for  holding  bouquets  of  flowers 
on  a  table.  By  courtesy  of  Lans 


expresses  the  excellent  workman- 
ship of  the  present-day  silver 
artist  in  the  chased  floral  designs 
applied  to  the  sides.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  former  plain  under- 
rated hemispherical  bowl  is  being 
copied  from  original  models,  one 
early  19th  Century  American 
type,  known  to  the  Baltimore 
craftsmen,  being  fitted  with  a 
rim  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
small  pierced  arches  and  the  bowl 
raised  on  a  low  stem  with  a  square 
foot. 

Of   the   beauty   of   the    silver 
pieces  in  the  proper  surroundings 
there  is  no  question,  but  that  one 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Priceless  Pieces  in  1930  Antique  Show 

Finely  Designed  Furniture  with  the  Soft  Patina  of  Age,  Old  Fabrics,  Rich  in  Color  and  Texture, 

and  Exquisitely  Tinted  Porcelains  Form  a  Part  of  this  Exhibit  in  New  York — 

an  Annual  Event  of  Importance  to  All  Lovers  of  Antiques 


Salt 
Glaze 
Wall 
Pocket 


Right — A  corner  of 
the  Roland  Moore 
Studios  shoiving  some 
of  the  Oriental  pieces 
which  ivill  be  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Antiques  Ex- 
position. Mr.  Moore's 
display  will  include 
lamps  of  carved  jade, 
delicately  designed 
and  glazed  Chinese 
porcelain  figures,  and 
fabrics  in  the  rich,  ex- 
otic coloring  of  the 
Orient.  Courtesy  Ro- 
land   N.    Moore,    Inc. 


Note:  On  these  pages 
are  a  few  of  the  an- 
tiques to  he  shown  at 
Grand  Central  Palace 
March  3  to  10 


Courtesy 
Ginsburg 
&  Levy, 
Inc. 


Below — Corner  of  an 
Elizabethan  oak  pan- 
eled dining  room  by 
Arthur  S.  Vernay.  Two 
paneled  rooms  ivill  be 
included  in  Mr.  Ver- 
nay's  exhibit.  Against 
these  beautiful  an- 
tique'backgrounds  ivill 
be  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  English  an- 
tiques including  a 
Georgian  mahogany 
double  pedestal  desk 
banded  with  tulip 
wood,  some  very  fine 
chairs,  old  needlework 
panels  and  Spode 
porcelain.  Courtesy  Ar- 
thur   S.    Vernay,    Inc. 
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Left — This  graceful  Queen 
Anne  love  seat,  is  covered 
with  rare  old  needlepoint 
in  a  richly  colored  allover 
floral  pattern  with  a  quaint 
pastoral  scene  forming  a 
medallion  in  the  back.  It 
is  one  of  the  pieces  of  fine 
antique  furniture  which 
ivill  make  up  the  exhibit 
of  Bristol  Co. 


Below — One  of  a  pair 
of  fine  old  blue  Minton 
vases.  The  soft  allover 
design  makes  a  delicate 
background  for  a  ro- 
mantic pastoral  scene. 
A  collection  of  rare 
porcelains  will  be  dis- 
played  by  Win.  II. 
I'lummer    &    Co.,    Ltd. 


One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the 
Exposition  uill  be  the 
displays  of  Old  English 
furniture,  including 
richly  carved  pieces  rep- 
resenting every  period. 
The  carved  Jacobean 
Credence  table  shown 
below  is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  display  of  Charles 
of  London 


Above — An  old  Crom- 
wellian  walnut  armchair 
showing  the  "tivist" 
carving  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  finer  Jaco- 
bean pieces.  The  cover- 
ing is  old  red  velvet. 
One  of  the  fine  old  oak 
pieces  to  be  shoivn  by 
Charles  of  London 


Above — One  of  a  pair 
of  exquisitely  colored 
old  Loivestoft  vases, 
circa  1775.  The  Watteau 
black  bordered  panel  is 
encircled  by  gold  radi- 
ant embossed  grape  vine 
trellis  with  flower  pan- 
els above.  These  vases 
have  orange  peel  glaze. 
The  handles  are  slen- 
der dragons.  Courtesy 
Win.    H.    Plummer    Co. 


Above — It  ivould  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  piece 
of  lacquer  furniture  than  this  fine 
old  red  lacquer  Queen  Anne  bu- 
reau bookcase.  Each  delicate  de- 
sign seems  to  vie  with  the  others 
in  quaint  humor  and  loveliness 
of  coloring.  This  secretary  is  a 
part  of  the  exhibit  of  Lewis,  Son 
&  Munves 


Right — This  love  seat  or  canape 
a  deux  places  excels  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  18th  Century  French 
art.  The  sinuous  flowing  lines  of 
the  delicately  carved  beechwood 
form  a  charming  frame  for  the 
rare  needlepoint  upholstery  with 
conventionalized  floral  design.  A 
piece  from  the  exhibit  of  W  m. 
Baumgarten  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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The  tivo  teapots  shoivn  at  the  top 
of  this  page  are  excellent  examples 
of  old  English  salt  glaze.  The  one 
above  has  rural  scenes  painted  in 
yellow,  brown  and  blue  on  a  cream 
ground.  The  pot  at  the  right  is  in 
rose,  yellow  and  brown.  Courtesy 
Ginsburg  &  Levy,  Inc. 


At  the  left  is  shown  one  of  a  pair  of 
marble  topped  wrought  iron  console 
tables  of  the  Louis  XV  period  which 
ivill  be  included  in  the  display  of 
Isabella.  Barclay.  Miss  Barclay  will 
also  shoiv  old  handpainted  wallpaper 


Center — An  important 
part  of  the  Exposition 
is  the  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  old  tapestries 
with  inimitable  richness 
of  fabric  and  coloring 
and  rare  sliill  of  design. 
Many  of  these  lovely  old 
tapestries  are  actually 
museum  pieces.  The 
panel  shown  is  a  very 
fine    Beauvais    tapestry 

e\r<  ;  led       by       Erancois 

Boucher  from  the  series 
o)  the  "I. ores  of  the 
Gods,"  represent  i  II  g 
Bacchus     and        li  indue. 

Courtesy  II.  I'.  Dawson 


Left — This  magnificent 
mahogany  Chippendale 
settee  is  covered  in  a 
richly  figured  yellow 
ground  Martlake  tapes- 
try circa  1756.  There  is 
rare  charm  about  this 
piece,  in  its  simplicity 
of  design  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  tapestry 
which  covers  it.  Behind 
this  settee  is  an  old 
Oriental  screen  of  rare 
beauty.  These  pieces  are 
a  part  of  the  exhibit  of 
antiques  which  will  be 
shown  at  the  Exposition 
by  Stair  &  Andrew,  Inc. 
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Modern  Art 

in  Galleries  on 

Fifth  Avenue 

and  5  7 th  St. 


• 


The  Lovers,"  by  Picnsso, 

loaned      by       Miss       Mary 

lli>\i  Wiborg,  rune  being 
shown  at  the  exhibition, 
"Painting    ia    Paris,"    at 

the     Museum     of    Modern 
Art 


"Stallions,'"  modeled  in 
polished  brtiss,  by  lioris 
Lovet-Lorski.  Although 
this  is  essentially  antique 
in  the  method  of  expres- 
sion, the  feeling  is  very 
modern  and  veiy  spirited. 
Courtesy  Lucy  Lamar 
Galleries 


"At  the  Circus — Eques- 
trian Acrobat,"  by  Ebiha- 
ra.  This  vivid  and  rather 
sensational  painting  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  galleries  of 
Marie  Sterner.  It  is  a 
combination  of  Modern- 
ism and  Rationalism 


"Road  at  Sanary -Toulon" 
1921.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  remarkable  Derains 
shown  at  the  Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition  of  paint- 
ings of  Picasso  and  Detain 
at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries 
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Furniture  Lacquered  by  Modern  Artists 

The  Color  Value  of  This  Decorative  Woodwork  Is  Being 
Recognized  by  Modern  Craftsmen  Who  Carefully 
Reproduce  the  Original  Models 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


tion  with  a  plan  to  furnish  a 
room  with  lacquered  furniture. 
The  matter  hinged  not  on  the  suit- 
ability of  lacquer  but  upon  the 
predominating  color  to  be  select- 


woodwork  disguised  by  a  thin  coating  of 
colored  pigment  and  those  pieces^  that  dis- 
play quite  patently  the  individual  pride  of 
the  modern  lacquerist  in  his  achievement. 
The  former  are  not  to  be  considered,  where- 


This  illustrates  the  decorative 
effect  of  a  lacquer  commode  with 
mirror  hanging  above.  Courtesy 
Schmieg,    H  ungate    &    Kotzian 

IT  is  no  hyperbole  to  assert 
that  the  barbaric  is  latent 
in  all  humans,  a  charac- 
teristic expressing  itself  in 
the  inherent  desire  for  bril- 
liant colorings.  On  the  other 
hand  this  natural  inclination 
is  not  infrequently  subdued 
by  convention  or  by  the  fear 
of  making  too  great  a  dis- 
play. Assuredly,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  the  latter  but 
where  it  occurs  it  immediate- 
ly makes  itself  evident  and 
may  be  easily  remedied.  Gen- 
erally speaking  it  more  often 
results  from  a  displeasing 
arrangement  combined  with 
the  use  of  too  many  vivid 
and  contrasting  tones. 

This  point  was  brought  to 
the  fore  recently  in  connec- 

Cabinet-secretary  lacquered  in 
cerise  ivith  applied  decorations 
in  blues,  reds  and  gold;  copied 
jrom  a  fine  early  18th  Century 
English  piece.  Courtesy  Hayden 
Company 


This  setting  shows  the  combined  decorative  value  of  lacquer 

ivith  floral  needlework  for  chair  upholstery.  Courtesy  Wm.  A. 

French  Furniture  Co. 


Barr  desk  and  cabinet  with  lac- 
quer   finish,    interesting    design 
ana  warm  color.  Courtesy  Palmer 
&  Embury  Mfg.  Co. 

saken  the  earlier  traditions; 
far  from  it,  because  as  the 
Chinese  motifs  and  forms 
were  the  first  known  so  have 
they  remained  preeminent 
through  the  intervening  gen- 
erations until  now.  But  many 
of  the  colorful  panels  adopt- 
ed in  recent  years  will  as- 
sume a  marked  Occidental 
character  or  the  Chinese 
forms  will  show  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Western  idea  in 
the  interpretation  of  trees  and 
buildings.  With  some  pieces 
the  artists  will  paint  a  view 
panel  and  where  this  is  done, 
the  remainder  of  the  applied 
ornamentation  invariably  de- 
parts from  the  original 
Chinese. 

This  and  other  lacquered 
furniture  is  now  being  used 
in  single  pieces  as  a  center 
of  color  in  a  room  furnished 
in  walnut  or  mahogany.   If 

Lacquer  cabinet  with  lotv  stand, 
,    interesting     Chinese     design     of 

birds  and  flowers  with  finely 
[  wrought  brass  hinges  and  lock. 
Courtesy  Shaw  Furniture  Co, 


ed.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
that  a  "committee  of  three" 
should  visit  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant showrooms  and  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  various 
colors  obtainable.  For  while  lac- 
quer generally  conjures  up  the  jet 
black  surfaces  to  which  gold  deco- 
rations are  applied,  there  are 
really  many  different  ground  col- 
ors used  today,  as  our  friends 
discovered  to  their  delight. 

There  is  no  intention  here 
to  discuss  the  history  of  this  very 
ancient  craft,  but  rather  to  deal 
with  its  present-day  interior  use 
from  the  aspect  of  its  color  value. 
At  the  outset,  distinction  must  be 
recognized  between  those  articles 
of  furniture  forthcoming  from  the 
mass  production  method  which 
arc  merely  more  or  less  mediocre 


as  the  finer  workman- 
ship and  finish  of  the 
latter  make  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in 
modern  art  and  there- 
fore in  our  homes. 

It  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent, after  examin- 
ing any  few  examples 
of  this  furniture,  that 
the   artists    of    today 
allow     themselves     a 
wider  scope   in   the 
matter    of    the    ap- 
plied   decorations 
than   was  the   case 
when    lacquer    was 
first  introduced  to 
Europe    more    than 
two    centuries    ago. 
This  does  not  infer 
that  they  have  for- 
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the  room  is  fairly  large,  more  than  one  piece 
may  be  placed  in  appropriate  positions.  Nor 
need  they  all  necessarily  be  wall  pieces,  by 
which  we  mean,  cabinets,  desks,  commodes. 
It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  chairs  and  tables 
fashioned  after  the  late  17th  Century  and 
Queen  Anne  styles  and  several  of  these  in  a 
living  room  are  especially  attractive.  None 
the  less  where  chairs  are  used  it  is  generally 
wise  to  include  at  least  one  of  the  wall  pieces 
because  in  this  way  a  better  balance  is  at- 
tained, the  heavier  object  subtly  explaining 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  lighter  chairs. 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  room  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  lacquer  it  is  a  bedroom 
or  a  boudoir  and  many  a 
really  delightful  interior  has 
resulted.  We  can  recall  one 
such  bedroom  in  a  city  apart- 
ment. Like  many  apartment 
bedrooms  this  one  could  not 
be  accused  of  being  too  large 
nor  was  it  any  too  well  sup- 
plied with  sunshine.  It  had 
been  previously  furnished  in 
mahogany  but  beautiful  as 
this  wood  is,  in  a  room  light- 
ed from  a  courtyard  it  tends 
to  induce  a  decidedly  sombre 
atmosphere  and  a  certain 
sense  of  heaviness.  In  the  end 
it  was  decided  to  try  one 
piece  of  lacquered  furniture 
to  discover  whether  it  was 
possible  to  introduce  more 
brightness  and  that  one"sam- 
ple"  resulted  in  the  mahog- 
any being  entirely  replaced 
by  the  more  colorful  surfaces. 

Today,  that  same  bedroom 
might  be  said  to  ignore  the 
lack  of  sunshine  for  it  gains 
brightness  from  within.  And 
in  view  of  such  a  room  not 
being  by  any  means  unusual 
in  this  present  day  and  age, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  de- 
scribe the  interior  as  it  now 
is.  We  have  obtained  a  photo- 
graph of  similar  pieces  but 

Dome-top  lacquered  cabinet  on 
cabriole  legs  inspired  bv  the 
William     and    Mary    styles    and 

decorated   with   typical  Oriental 

motifs.  By  courtesy  of  the  Rob' 

ert  H".  Irwin  Company 


unfortunately  these  do  not  give 
the  color  value,  which  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  photography. 
The  bed  as  will  be  seen  follows 
the  small  type  with  low  shaped 
ends  rather  like  those  of  the 
early  18th  Century.  To  afford 
a  greater  sense  of  lightness  the 
foot-end  is  partially  caned,  the 
center  shaped  panel  being  lac- 

A  lacquered  chair  and  a  round  front 
commode,  both  in  the  neo-classic 
style  and  decorated  with  contem- 
porary motifs.  Courtesy  Wm.  A. 
French  Furniture  Co. 


quered    that   it   may   be   in   keeping   with   the   head-end. 

As  the  intention  was  that  the  furnishings  should  serve  to 
introduce  light  through  the  medium  of  color,  the  furniture 
was  lacquered  with  an  exquisite  light  blue  and  the  deco- 
rative motifs  applied  in  gold,  the  gold  also  appearing  on 
the  moldings.  Care  was  exercised  to  see  that  there  was  no 
superfluous  use  of  the  applied  ornaments,  these  while  Chinese 
in  character  being  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  large  amount 
of  sky  in  the  quaint  scenic  designs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  each  of  the  panels  in  detail  but  there  was  one 
outstanding  evidence  of  artistry  displayed  in  the  head-board. 
This  represents  what  are  intended  to  be  mountains  and 
trees  with  a  pagoda  appearing  behind  one  of  the  mountains. 
Being  of  Oriental  origin,  there  is  no  attempt  to  produce 
any  form  of  perspective  so  that  we  may  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  trees  are  considerably  taller  than  the  mountains. 
In  the  center  seated  on  a  tree  smaller  than  itself  is  an 
exotic  crested  pheasant  or  perhaps  it  may  be  the  tradi- 
tional ho-ho  bird.  In  any  event  the  artist  employed  it  as 
a  spot  of  vivid  color  by  painting  it  in  all  the  brilliance 
of  the  natural  plumage. 

Actually  this  decorative  woodwork  offers  two  separate 
mediums  by  which  brightness  may  be  introduced  to  any 
decorative  scheme.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  considered 
from  the  dominant  tone  of  the  background  upon  which 
the  small  figurative  designs  are  painted.  Here  we  have  the 


Kneehole  desk  fitted  tvith  draw- 
er of  the  type,  lacquered  in  va- 
rious ground  colors  suitable  for 
a  library  or  living  room.  Cour- 
tesy Somma  Sho/>s 

somber  but,  in  appropriate 
surroundings,  effective  black ; 
various  shades  of  blue  rang- 
ing from  the  rich  French  bleu 
du  rot  to  a  delicate  turquoise; 
a  similar  wide  choice  of  reds 
among  which  the  maroon  and 
cerise  are  beautiful,  as  well  as 
yellows  and  tones  of  green. 

It  has  been  previously 
noted  in  connection  with  the 
applied  motifs  that  though 
pictorial  and  other  panels  of 
distinctly  Western  origin  are 
painted  on  the  lacquer  ground 
color  by  modern  artists,  pri- 
marily, the  Chinese  subjects 
prevail.  These  quaint  designs 
are  still  repeated  in  China 
where  the  development  of  ap- 
plied ornament  has  made 
little  or  no  progress  since  the 
earliest  civilizations  in  that 
country.  In  his  interpreta- 
tion of  these  the  modern  art- 
ist shows  a  full  appreciation 
of  that  instinctive  value  of 
color  possessed  by  the  Orien- 
tal people.  Nor  does  he  make 
any  experiments  to  improve 
upon  the  various  shades  orig- 
inally used.  Yet  he  has,  while 
retaining  the  old,  developed 
other  colors  for  his  lacquered 
(Continued  on  page  102) 

Braintree  cabinet  with  Chinese  floral 

designs     and     wrought     metal     trim. 

Courtesy  Cooper-Williams  Inc. 
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Treasures  of  the  World  for  Your  Dining  Room 

Ancient  and  Modern  Decorations  in  Glass,  Silver  and  Porcelain  Are  Used 
to  Beautify  Our  Dining  Tables  and  Side  Boards  Today 

By  JULIET  AND  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


HS    OF   SET   TABLES    I 


OF   all   decorative  objects  in   past   or   present 
ages,  nothing  exceeds  in  beauty  or  craftsman- 
ship the  magnificent  standing  salts, 
"surtouts"  or  epergnes,  candelabra,  candle- 
sticks,   vases    and    flower    bowls,    each    a 
masterpiece    superbly    wrought    in 
gold  and  silver,  often  set  with 
precious  stones,  or  in  porcelain 
with    gleaming    glazes,    or    in 
scintillating   glass,   fragile   as   moon- 
beams fraught  with  color,  blown  in  a 
thousand  fanciful  shapes  of  lace-like  deli- 
cacy. 

In  mediaeval  days  the  standing  "salte-seller," 
or  the  "salt"  as  it  was  most  often  called,  was 
the  most  important  decorative  object  on  the 


made  by  Robert  Calder- 
wood  in  1759. Courtesy 
James    Robinson    Inc. 


garded  with  veneration  as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft 

and  from  this  probably  arose  the  idea  that  spilling  salt 

was*  unlucky,  a  superstition   illustrated  in  Da  Vinci's 

"Last  Supper",  in  which  Judas  is  depicted 

in   the  act   of  upsetting  the  salt. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  salts  were 
.made  in  the  form  of  dogs,  dragons 
"and  other  animals,  for  in  1347 
the  Earl  of  Warrenne  wills  to 
his    wife,    "mon    saler    d'argent, 
come  une  olifaunt."  Mentioned  in  the 
inventories  of  princely  possessions  are  salts 
of  different  forms  made  of  gold,  silver,  coral, 
agate  and  beryl  enriched  with  enamels,  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  cherished  treas- 
ures of  all  time  is  the  celebrated  "Cellini  coupe'' 


Above — Point  de  Venise 
and  Milan  lace  runner. 
Courtesy  Maisotl  de  Blanc. 
The  Flinch  border  son  ice 
design  in  this  silver  tabic 
decoration  is  a  composite, 
of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and  XVI 
periods.  Courtesy  Black, 
Starr andFrost-Gorhamlnc. 

table,  for  salt,  only  ob- 
tained by  evaporating 
sea  water,  was  costly 
but  indispensable  and 
in  a  splendid  receptacle 
occupied  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  renter  of 
the  high  table,  opposite 
the  host.  Salt,  apart 
from  its  necessity  was 
then  as  now,  associated 
with  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious  sentiment,   re- 


Left — Dainty  loves  in  bril- 
liantly glazed  porcelain 
uphold  this  Spode  flower 
boul  and  the  candelabra 
with  hop  vine  decoration 
in  natural  colors  of  rare 
loveliness.  Courtesy  Cope- 
land  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

or  salt-cellar,  of  gold, 
enamel  and  gems,  in 
the  Altman  collection 
at  the  Metropolitan,  a 
triumph  of  the  gold- 
smith's art.  "A  fantas- 
tic dragon  with  wings 
outstretched  supports 
the  shell  shaped  golden 
cup  and  is  in  turn  sup- 
ported by  a  tortoise 
enameled  in  yellow 
and  black,  but  it  is 
upon  the  sphinx  seated 
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on  the  rim  of  the 
shell,  that  Cellini 
lavished  the  utmost 
resources  of  his 
workmanship,  of 
which  no  other  artist 
of  his  time  was  capa- 
ble." As  time  passed 
the   "salt"   changed 
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a    marvelous    reproduction    in 
gold,  silver  or  silver-gilt,  of  a 
ship   with   all   sails  set,   which 
with  great  ceremony  was  plac- 
ed upon   the   table  before  the 
host.  The  top  of  the  ship  was 
removable     and    in     the    hold 
were    small    compartments    for 
salt    and    all    the    condiments 
for   seasoning 
food  and 
the 
great 
bowl  of 
steaming 


This  elab- 
orate I  '■' 
pierced 
old  English  oil- 
ier basket  of 
the  George  111.  period, 
made  in  I  766  by  S.  Herbert 
of  London,  makes  a  most 
decorative  flower  holder. 
Courtesv  llouurd  and  Co. 

in  form  from  the  hour 
glass  shape  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  six- 
teenth centuries,  to  the 
pedestal  with  cylindri- 
cal drum  and  conical 
or  dome  shaped  cover. 
Magnificent  examples 
of  these  early  salts  still 
exist  in  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  private  collec- 
tions and  Museums. 
SThe  richly  decorated 
cylindrical  salt  belong- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  silver-gilt  salt 
in  the  form  of  a  castle, 
eighteen  inches  his;h 
given  to  Charles  II.  by 
the  City  of  Exeter  are 
in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, but  decorative  as 
they  were,  standing 
salts  virtually  disap- 
peared at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Contemporary  with 
the  great  salt  was  an 
ornamental  piece  of  sil- 
ver   called    the    "nef," 

Beloic — Finest  engraved 
rock  crystal  and  chased 
hand  wrought  sterling;  sil- 
ver are  combined  in  this 
table  decoration  icith  de- 
sign of  grapes,  vines  and 
leaves.  Courtesv  J.  E.  Cald- 
uell  and  Co. 


Above—  Elaborate  epergne  of  George  III.  period, 
with  original  H  aterford  glass  linings,  mirror 
plateau  of  Sheffield  plate  dated  1800.  Tall  candela- 
bra of  Sheffield  plate.  Courtesy  Freeman  of  London 

punch,  but  even  more  important,  the  in- 
dispensable    '"essay"     or     piece     of     horn, 


Center — A  vintage  scene  by  Cellini  is  reproduced 
in  this  sterling  silver  table  decoration.  Courtesy 
Wyler.  The  lace  runner  set  is  Point  de  Venise. 
By    courtesy    of    James    McCutcheon     and    Co. 

with  which  the  wines  were  tested  to  detect 
lurking  poison.  "Nefs"  were  rare  as  they  were 
magnificent,  some  of 
gold  set  with  gems,  or 
elaborately  enamelled, 
others  of  silver-gilt 
with  enamels  and 
niello — indeed  appro- 
priate to  grace  the  din- 
ing rooms  of  lords  and 
ladies  decked  out  in 
richly  embroidered  vel- 
vets and  powdered 
wigs.  Mention  of  a 
silver  nef  on  wheels  is 
made  in  1392,  while  a 
nef  of  gold  and  silver 
adorned  the  table  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  in  1462. 
Included  in  the  treas- 
ure of  Charles  V.  of 
France  were  "five  great 
nefs  all  of  solid  gold", 
and  a  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  nef  on  gilt  wheels 
drawn  by  silver  horses 
was  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  Paul  III.  in 
1464.  The  nef  prob- 
ably owes  its  origin  to 
Holland,  that  sea-far- 
ing country  which 
brought  from  Ceylon 
the  almost  priceless 
spices,  for  which  wars 
were  fought  until  the 
monopoly  was  ended. 
Though  the  manners 
of  the  Georgian  period 


v    v 


For  sumptuous  design  and  subtle  workmanship,  this 
salt  cellar  of  gold  richly  enamelled  and  jewelled,  called 
the  "Rospigliosi  Coupe"  is  unrivalled,  made  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  1500-1570,  and  noiv  in  the  Altman 
collection.     Courtesy    Metropolitan     Museum     of    Art 
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were  crude,  the  table  silver  was  magnificent  and  every 
known  article  was  made.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
the  great  centerpiece,  surtout,  or  epergne  was  introduced 
which  for  a  hundred  years  was  the  most  important  deco- 
rative object  on  the  dining  table.  Primarily  intended  for 
ornament  rather  than  actual  use,  it  offered  endless  op- 
portunity for  lavish  decoration,  flutings,  gadroons, 
garlands,  shells  and  riotous  rococo  styles  succeeded 
each  other,  until  the  Brothers  Adam  intro- 
duced the  classical  ornamentation,  with  me- 
dallions, delicate  engraving  with  bands 
and  festoons  of  foliage.  Pierced  work 
of  great  delicacy  was  a  feature  of 
eighteenth  century  decoration  and 
of  all  beautiful  silver,  the  epergnes 
and  cake  baskets  are  most  delightful. 
A  typical  centerpiece  of  the  early 
George  III.  period  has  eight  branch 


ing  candlesticks  surrounding  an  elaborate 

oval  pierced  basket,  the  interlaced  work  of 

the  basket  like  the   Meissen  porcelain   has      Above-Reproduced  from  a  design  150  years  old 


is    this    typically    Danish 

raised  flowers  at  each  intersection.  In  another      Copenhagen  porcelain  in 
floriated  candleholders  are 


is  the  aristocrat,  with  its  ornate  decoration,  medallion  with  coat- 

of-arms,  and  removable  rim  with  scalloped  edge.  These  punch 

bowls  are  wonderfully  decorative  as  are  the  old  time  massive 

soup  tureens,  which  by  removing  covers  are  now  used  as  flower 

bowls.  Many  picturesque  relics  of  Georgian  days  are  now  ex- 

hibited  by  exclusive  houses,  among  them  are  tall  candelabra 

*  _J*         of  Sheffield  plate,  with  five  lights,  circa  1 790.  From  their 

jC^L  massive  square  stepped  bases  upheld  on  lions'  claw 

BMSsu  t         feet   rise  reeded  columns,  from  which 

:"*»  branching  arms  enclosed  in  elab- 
orately wrought  acanthus  leaves 
and  scrolls. 

This    collection    includes    an 

ornate  Sheffield  epergne  of  the 

George  Third  period,  with  the 

original   Waterford   glass  lin- 

*  ings  and  a  wonderful  quartette 

of    Sheffield    Warwick     flower 

,  elaborately  decorated  with  heads 

of  ancient  heroes  and  daggers  in  clenched 

hands,  four  other  bowls  belonging  to  this  set 


centerpiece  the 
replaced  by 
pierced  silver 
baskets  upheld 
by  curving, 
branching  arms, 
which  with  me- 
dallions indicate 
the  classic  style 
then  in  vogue. 
Elaborate  open- 
work  cake 
baskets  often 
formed  the 
crowning  orna- 
ment of  epergnes 
and  were  ac- 
companied by 
smaller  baskets, 
or  trays  of  the 
same  design,  of- 
ten lined  with 
cut  glass,  which 
were  removable, 
that  they  might 
be  passed  with 
the  fruit  or 
sweet-meats 
they  contained. 
These  magnifi- 
cent epergnes 
have  again  re- 
turned to  favor 
and  exclusive 
New  York 
houses  are 
showing  orig- 
inals of  the 
Georgian  period 
or  fine  repro- 
ductions of 
those  early 
styles. 

To  the  early 
Georgian  peri- 
od also  be- 
longs the 
punch  bowl, 
beloved  of 
hunting 
squires,  par- 
sons and  Ja- 
cobite plotters 
who  at  secret 
ipers  drank 
in  silence 
-.ts  to  the 
"King  over 
the  water". 
Of  all  punch 
I)  owls,  the 
"Monteith" 


Above — Runner  set  of  Point  de  Venise,  Courtesy  B. 

Altaian   and   Co.   Venetian   glass   table   decoration    in 

Corallo  and  cry  slid,  amber  and  verde.  Courtesy  Cap- 

pellin  Glass  Co.  Inc.  McAllister  and  Alvord 


center-piece    of    Royal 

gorgeous  colors.  Com-      are  110w  in  the  oouth  Kensington  Museum. 
tesy  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Co.  Four  graceful    female   figures  with   upraised 

arms  holding 
writhing  ser- 
pents upon 
whose  heads 
rest  candlehold- 
ers are  unusual 
designs  for  sil- 
ver candelabra 
from  France 
dated  1780.  Il- 
lustrated is  a 
reproduction  of 
a  magnificent 
Cellini  table 
decoration  in 
sterling  silver, 
with  candelabra, 
an  elaborate 
flower  bowl  and 
four  comports, 
each  lined  with 
engraved  Eng- 
lish crystal.  The 
design  of  the 
silver  is  a  vint- 
age scene  of 
most  ornate 
workmanship, 
with  grapes  and 
vines  in  relief 
and  beautifully 
modelled  danc- 
ing cupids.  A 
reproduction  of 
the  old  English 
swan  design  ap- 
pears in  a  cen- 
terpiece, can- 
delabra and 
comports  of 
sterling  silver 
in  graceful  de- 
signs with  fine 
decoration. 

Also  includ- 
ed in  this  col- 
lection is  an 
admirable  re- 
production of 
an  ancient 
"Nef"  in  sil- 
ver gilt,  a  cov- 
ered vase  of 
hand  chased 
and  pierced  sil- 
ver, with  crys- 
tal lining  and 
ship  finial  in 
antique  finish, 
(Continued  on 
page  104) 


Below — Elaborate  table  decoration  of  heavy  hand  made 

silver    ornamented    ivilh    grape    clusters    and    sumach 

blossoms.     Examples     in     many     Royal     Collections. 

Courtesy   Georg  Jensen   Handmade   Silver  Inc. 
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A  Tuxedo  House  in  Simplified  Tudor  Style 


The  Country  House  of  Mrs.  Preston  Davie  is 
Comfortable  Informality  Both  in 


Charmingly  Colorful  and  Has  an  Air  of 
Architecture  and  Decoration 


Architects,    Walker  &  Gillette 

BEGINNING  with  the 
house,  beautifully  built 
some  twenty  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Preston  Davie  has  estab- 
lished about  it  a  far-reaching 
and  appropriate  garden  and  a 
redecorated  interior  that  have 
created  a  warm  and  colorful 
effect  without,  in  any  way.  les- 
sening the  original  charm.  Al- 
though the  house  itself  stands  as 
originally  built,  the  entrance  has 
been  somewhat  changed  with  a 
Spanish  grille  over  the  doorway 
and  a  doorstep  of  pink  marble 
mosaic,  designed  by  Marie  Zim- 
merman. Mrs.  Davie  not  only 
worked  with  the  decorator  in 
developing  the  interior  of  the 
home,  but  also  with  the  land- 
scape architect  in  planning  the 
gardens  of  the  estate  so  that,  in 
every  instance,  the  gardens 
seem  to  lead  out  from  the  home 
and  surround  it  with  an  air  of 
friendly  intimacy.  There  are 
beautiful  vistas  through  this 
garden,  with  glimpses  of  circu- 
lar pools  and  sun  dials  and  mar- 
ble seats  against  clumps  of 
evergreens  and  through  and  be- 
yond, a  vista  of  the  i^reen  hills. 

Right  Entrance  t»  the-  home  of 
Mrs.  Preston  Davie  in  Tuxedo,  New 
York,  with  rose  mosaic  doorstep 
designed     In     Marie     Zimmerman 

PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   MATTIF   EDWARDS    ' 


Decorator,  Mrs.  A.  Stewart  Walker 
The  planting  of  this  garden  was 
very  carefully  thought  out  so 
that  there  is  an  air  of  luxurious 
color  and  an  ever  changing 
beauty  from  early  spring  to  late 
in  the  fall  and  even  in  the  win- 
ter there  is  still  the  outline  of 
formal  design  which  has  been 
achieved  through  the  ever- 
greens. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  redecorating  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  was  presented 
in  the  living  room,  originally 
designed  for  a  formal  French  re- 
ception room,  with  broad  wall 
spaces  left  bare  for  a  set  of  rare 
tapestries.  With  the  utmost  in- 
genuity, these  spaces  were  cov- 
ered by  a  group  of  delicately 
colorful  murals,  painted  by  Vic- 
tor White.  At  once  an  atmos- 
phere of  individual  charm  was 
given  to  the  background  of  the 
room.  Into  the  murals  was  in- 
troduced a  soft  apple  green  color 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
wall  surface,  which  is  gray- 
green  glazed  plaster.  The  formal 
French  doors  that  opened  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace  were 
closed,  one  covered  with  a  rich 
tapestry  and   the  other  partly 

Below — Beautiful  vista  through  the 
delightful  garden,  looking  from  the 
house  to   the  hills   in  the  distance 

Landscape  Architect,  Ro<e  Nichols 

Si 
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Above — Living  room  with  old  French  mantel  and  interesting  wall 
decorations  by  Victor  White.  The  sofas  in  front  of  the  fireplace  are 
covered  in  plum  and  rose  taffeta  with  other  upholstery  harmonizing 


Below — In  the  oak  library  the  window  draperies  and  upholstery  of 
the  sofa  are  of  English  glazed  chintz  in  a  brilliant  design  of  pheasants 
and  floivers  on  a  brown  ground.  Revolutionary  prints  decorate  the  ivalls 
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Above — The  Italian  morning  room  in  Mrs.  Davie's  home  has  wall 
decorations  by  Clara  Thomas,  inspired  by  views  of  the  Villa  Tivoli 
and  primitive   landscapes.   Light    is   furnished   by  Italian  torchere 

hidden  by  a  screen  of  rich  damask.  The  old  French  mantel  is  of 
plum  colored  marble,  with  an  appropriate  gilt-framed  mirror 
above  it.  The  delightful  colors  found  in  this  attractive  room  are 
apricot,  gray-green  and  plum  in  the  upholstery,  with  window 
draperies  of  deep  apricot  Italian  silk  with  harmonizing  fringe. 


Belotv — Mrs.  Davie's  bedroom  is  decorated  in  delicate  tones  of  rose  and 
cream. The  hangings  are  of  heavy  rose  taffeta  and  the  Savonnerie  rug 
is  in  rose  and  cream.  The  chaise  longue  is  luxuriously  comfortable 

As  Mrs.  Davie  is  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  she  has  intro- 
duced growing  plants  into  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room  by 
using  a  rcjralchisscur,  with  flower  pots  sunk  into  the  marble  top. 
The   library   of  the   Davie   home   is  paneled   oak   in   a   very 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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History  of  Boxwood  Goes  Back  to  Bible  Times 

Boxwood  Which  Has  an  Ever -Increasing  Vogue  for  Gardens  of  Fine  Estates,  Goes  Back  in 
Garden  History  to  the  Early  Roman  Days.    Third  of  a  Series  of  Practical  Garden  Articles 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY,  Landscape  Architect,  Columbia  University 


BOXWOOD 
''Down  with  rosemary  and  bays 

Down  with  mistletoe; 
Instead  of  holly  now  upraise 

The  greener  box  for  show. 
The  holly  hitherto  did  sway, 

Let  box  now  domineer, 
Until  the  dawning  Easter  Day 

Or  Easter  Eve  appear." 

Herrick 


A' 


SPLENDID  gift  of  the  gods,"  are 
the  historic  records  of  the  gardens 
of  the  past — and  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness one  gets  from  the  gardens  of  the  present. 
The  gods  have  doubly  blessed  any  area  of 
earth  where  the  gorgeous  and  romantic  box 


of  Kittim."  The  yoke  for  Priam's  steeds  was 
made  of  boxwood,  (Iliad  24:268)  and  there 
is  record  that  the  wood  has  been  used  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  probably  box 
was  used  as  much  as  by  any  other  people  to 
beautify  their  gardens.  Conquering  as  they 
did,  one  nation  after  another,  they  trans- 
ported many  Asiatic  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  innumerable  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Romans 
reflected  the  garden  customs  of  the  early 
civilizations  yet  they  introduced  into  their 
gorgeous  villa  gardens  many  of  their  own 
conceptions  of  garden  art. 
"Cicero  and  Lentullus  were  authorities  on 


PHOTOGRAPHED   BY    MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 

figures  and  bounded  with  a  Box-hedge,  from 
whence  you  descend  by  an  easy  slope, 
adorned  with  the  representations  of  divers 
animals  in  Box  answering  alternately  to  each 
other  inside- a  lawn  overspread  with  a  soft 
Acanthus;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  en- 
closed with  tree  Box,  shaped  into  a  variety  of 
forms.  Beyond  it  is  the  Gestatio  (a  broad 
path  through  which  one  might  be  carried  in 
a  litter)  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  Circus,  or- 
namented in  the  middle  with  Box  cut  in  num- 
berless different  figures,  together  with  a  plan- 
tation of  shrubs,  prevented  by  the  shears 
from  shooting  up  too  high;  the  whole  is 
fenced  in  by  a  Wall  covered  with  Box,  rising 
by  different  ranges  to  the  top.' 


has  found  its  way  into  the  garden  design. 

When  one  dreams  into  the  story  of  the  old 
Id  gardens,  one  frequently  thinks  of  the 
cypress  as  the  principal  evergreen — that 
token  of  despair  as  it  stands  watching  over 
the  silent  cities.  In  contrast  near  the  shrines 
or  cemeteries  stands  the  Boxus,  typifying 
immortality.  The  Boxus  has  for  centuries 
held  a  most  important  place  among  the  rare 
''i(l  -  ind  it  is  classified  as  a  plant  of 

regal  beauty  in  our  gardens  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  when  Boxwood 
was  I  1  for  ornamental  purposes,  but 

we  know  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  made 
combs  of  the  wood.  The  allegorical  ship  of 
Tyre  (Ezekiel  27:6  Rev.  Vers.)  had"Benches 
of  ivory  inlaid  with  boxwood,  from  the  Isle 


A  boxwood  hedge  approaching  a  picturesque 
divelling.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  hedge  is  that 
it  stands  all  kinds  of  weather,  all  seasons  of  the 
year,    always    furnishing    a    brilliant    green    note 

the  culture  of  beans  and  peas.  Cato  raised  ex- 
cellent asparagus.  The  Emperor  Diocletian  is 
said  to  have  'contemplated  his  cabbages  with 
even  more  enjoyment  than  the  agonies  of  the 
Christians  whom  he  slowly  tortured  to  death.' 
"But  of  all  the  early  gardens,  Pliny's  is 
the  best  known,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
in  his  detailed  account  of  it,  how  often  he 
refers  to  boxus,  Boxwood.  His  garden  over- 
looked the  Tuscan  Sea  at  Laurentium  and  is 
readily  found  if  you  'quit  the  high  road  at 
the  14th  stone.'  The  house  had  a  great  portico 
fronting  a  terrace  'embellished  with  various 


"The  hippodrome  or  circus  for  exercise 
was  reached  by  'several  alleys  that  wind  in 
and  out  to  meet  in  the  end  of  a  series  of 
straight  walks  divided  by  grass-plots,  or  Box 
trees  cut  in  a  thousand  shapes,  some  of  the 
letters  forming  the  Emperor's  name,  others 
the  name  of  his  gardener.' 

"There  were  always  three  main  gardeners: 
a  villicus,  or  vividarius  who  attended  to  weed- 
ing, transplanting,  etc.;  a  topiaruswho  carved 
the  shapes  in  the  Box  trees  and  hedges;  and 
aquarius  who  tended  to  all  of  the  summer 
watering,  and  to  the  elaborate  system  of 
fountains,  and  to  the  hot  water  for  the  green- 
houses, where  in  winter  grapes,  melons,  gher- 
kins and  greens  and  roses  for  garlands  were 
grown. 
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"The  paths  were 
often  of  intricate 
mosaic,  and  remains 
of  them  are  con- 
stantly being  up- 
turned in  the  hills  of 
Italy,  beautifully 
soft-tinted  memo- 
ries of  those  lovely 
gardens. 

"The  xystus  or 
parterre  was  made 
of  complicated  fig- 
ures, almost  geo- 
metric, edged  with 
dwarf  Box,  some- 
times filled  with 
flowers,  sometimes 
not,  as  the  charm 
was  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  perfection 
and  elaboration  of 
the  design.  Bal- 
anced statues,  foun- 
tains, or  Topiary 
work  in  Box  marked 
the  angles  and  axes 
of  the  parterre. 

"The  early  Chris- 
tians in  and  about 
Rome  had  gardens 
of  herbs,  and  peren- 
nials in  Box-bor- 
dered beds,  and  here 
they  must  have 
found  solace  from 
their   persecutions." 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  the  monks  in  their 
abbeys  and  cloisters  preserved  the  traditions 
of  the  ancient  gardens  by  keeping  alive  many 
of  the  plants  such  as  the  box  and  yew. 

There  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Boxwood 
which  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors    who    being    Mohammedans,    would 

The   detail   of  a   boxwood   garden,   showing   un- 

clipped  box  used  as  a  border  for  every  variety  of 
perennial  bloom 


never  carve  this  beautiful  green  plant  into 
the  forms  of  men  or  beasts,  as  did  the  French, 
English  and  Italians.  "The  most  intricate 
Spanish  heraldic  symbols  were  marked  out  in 
their  patios  with  Box  and  flowers."  During 
the  Renaissance  the  exquisite  grounds  of  the 
Italian  villas  were  not  complete  without  the 
use  of  Boxwood.  In  France,  Boxwood  was 
used  in  great  quantities  in  his  gardens  by 
the   vain   and    pleasure-loving   Louis   XIV. 


The    boxwood    detail    on    the    vast    estate    shoivs 

various  ornamental  methods  of  clipping  box  that 

has  been  grown  for  many  years 

LeNotre,  the  king  of  gardeners,  seldom  if 
ever  designed  a  garden  without  the  use  of 
Box,  and  one  cannot  think  of  a  garden  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  without  picturing  in 
the  mind,  garden  beds  edged  with  dwarf  box. 
The  enthusiasm  for  topiary  work  in  England 
reached  great  height,  for  we  find  that  "any 
ladies  that  please 
may  have  their  own 
effigies  in  myrtle 
and  their  husbands 
in  Box."  We  find 
the  following  state- 
ments coming  from 
the  sculptures  in 
green :  "Adam  and 
Eve  in  Box;  Adam 
a  little  shattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  in  a 
great  storm:  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very 
flourishing";  "St. 
George  in  Box:  His 
arm  scarce  long 
enough,  but  will  be 
in  condition  to  stick 
the  dragon  by  next 
April  ;  a  green 
dragon  of  the  same 
with  a  tail  of  ground- 
ivy  for  the  present"; 
"a  pair  of  giants, 
stunted,  to  be  sold 
cheap";  "A  topping 
Ben  Johnson  in 
Laurel";  "Divers 
eminent  poets  in 
bays,  somewhat 
blighted,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  a  penny- 
worth": "Noah's 
ark  in  Box,  standing 
(Cant,  on  page  108) 
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Paneled  Interiors  of  Two  Fine  Offices 

Walnut  and  Oak  Panels  Make  Rich  Backgrounds  for  Early  English  Furniture 


Furniture  for  these  two  offices  by  Kittinger  &  Co. 


Above — The  dignified  reception  room  of  W .  H.  Fitzpatrick  &  Sons. 

Rugged  furniture  of  early  English  style  reproduced  in  solid  Amer~ 

ican  walnut  harmonizes  with  the  oak  paneling.  Red  leather  upholstery, 

and  an  Oriental  rug  add  color.  Paul  E.  Streich,  Decorator 


Below — Furniture  in  the  early  English  style  meets  ivith  favor  among 

America's  foremost  executives. In  this  office  of  J.H.  Vineberg,  president 

of  a  large  dry  goods  company,  reproductions  of  period  designs  in  ival- 

nut  harmonize  with  the  paneled  walls.  The  Kirk  Co.,  Decorators 
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Right — Scene    I 
from    Walter    1 
Ham  p den' s    I 
production  of 
"Richelieu." 
Left  to  right,     • 
Thomas    i 
Gomez,  Mof-    | 
fait   Johnson. 
Cecil   Yapp, 
W  iilterllnmp- 
den  and  Inge- 
bors    Torrup 


Center — The 
versatile  Eva 
he  Gallienne 
ivith  Egon 
Brecher  in 
Quint  eros' 
comedy  "Wo- 
men Have 
Their  Way" 
which  is  be- 
ing produced 
by  the  Civic 
Repertory 
Theatre 


Broadway 
Up  To  Date 

Passing  Plays  Flayed. 

Flattered  and  Fumbled 

Bv  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


"AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

I  HAD, of  course, read  Gorki's  cel- 
ebrated "The  Lower  Depths," 
and  had  seen  it  performed  in 
English,  German  and  Russian;  but 
of  all  the  productions  I  have  seen, 
that  produced  by  Leo  Bulgakov, 
under  the  title  of  "At  the  Bottom," 
was  by  all  odds  not  only  the  best, 
from  every  standpoint,  of  the  lot 
but  is  one  of  the  finest  productions 
made  on  any  stage  of  any  play.  To 
me,  it  was  like  a  brand-new  play. 

Mary    Ellis,   tvho    is   co-starring   with 
lins.il    Sydney    in    "Children    of    Dark- 
ness" at  the  liiltmore  Theatre 


hate  and  love — all  are  impreg- 
nate in  this  drama  of  the  human 
soul  at  the  very  borderlands  of 
life  and  death. 

Where  shall  I  begin  in  praising 
this  fine  cast?  First  of  all,  there 
sticks  to  me  the  work  of  Edgar 
Stehli  as  Luka,  the  passing  pil- 
grim, gentle,  Christlike,  a  master 
inventor  of  the  lies  that  bring 
peace.  He  dominates  the  whole 
hell  of  the  flophouse. 

Then  follow  the  Satin  of  Rich- 
ard Hale,  a  diabolically  humorous 
and  Rabelaisian  crook;  the  shab- 
by-genteel Baron  of  Carroll  Ash- 
burn;  the  Andrei,  a  locksmith, 
of  John  Wexley,  a  terrible  con- 
ception of  heartless  misery;  the 
Nastya  of  Barbara  Bulgakova, 
who,  once  she  has  mastered  Eng- 
lish, will  be  one  of  the  finest,  as 
she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  actresses  on  the  stage; 
others,  all  perfect,  were  E.  J. 
(Continued  on  page  110) 

Tilly   Losch,   as   she   appears    in    the 

Musical    Comedy,    "Wake    Up    and 

Dream,"  at  the  Seltvxn  Theatre 


A  great  breath  of  new 
life  blew  through  it, 
due  to  the  magnificent 
acting  of  the  company 
(there  wasn't  a  role 
that  wasn't  finely  cast) 
and  the  great  directing 
of  Mr.  Bulgakov.  The 
up-to-date  slang  ex- 
pressions at  first  jarred 
on  me;  but  later,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  I  saw 
that  they  helped. 

This  play  has  the 
aroma  of  immortality 
about  it.  It  is  written 
from  a  great  height. 
These  tramps,  crooks 
and  wastrels  are  ever- 
lasting types,  and  this 
play  of  Gorki's  will  be 
as  understandable  in 
the  year  3000  as  it 
would  have  been  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Humor, 
wisdom,  meanness, 
despair,    death,    drink, 
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Day-beds  in  the  Early  Styles 

These  Long  Seats,  Reproduced  from  Original  Models,  Often  Solve  the  Difficult  Problem  Offered 

by  a  Blank  Wall  or  an  Open  Space  Near  the  Fireplace 

By  JOHN  G.  WILLMOTT 


FEW  of  the  younger  generation  of  the 
present  time  have  known  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline exercised  in  the  homes  of  their 
grandfathers,  though 
there  are  those  of  us 
who  can  vividly  recall 
the  strict  obedience 
demanded  by  our  own 
fathers.  Nor  was  this 
obedience  exacted  on- 
ly from  the  servants, 
the  members  of  the 
family  having  to  ad- 
here also  to  the  strict 
rules,  laid  down  by 
the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. This  was  really 
the  last  surviving  relic 
of  that  ancient  tradi- 
tion which  accorded 
the  man  the  title  of 
"Master",  a  title  still 
used  by  domestic  ser- 
vants in  England 
when  referring  to  the 
head  of  the  house; 
and  incidentally  the 
same  respect  is  shown 
by  sons  in  address- 
ing their  father  as 
"Sir". 

In  our  time,  this 
austerity  has  passed 
to  give  place  to  a 
greater  and,  possibly, 
more  to  be  preferred 
freedom  in  family 
life;  but  even  if  the 
importance  of  the 
"Master"  was  recog- 
nized as  late  as  the 
past  century,  his  stat- 
us never  reached  the 
point  known  in  medi- 
aeval times  and  for 
some  time  later, 
when  the  lord  of  the 
house  was  exalted  almost  to  deification.  In 
fact  his  power  then  was  unlimited  and 
his  servants  and  members  of  his  own 
family  alike  were  controlled  with  unbend- 
ing austerity.  Curiously  enough,  we 
find  this  ancient  tradition  expressed 
in  the  household  furniture  and  as 
time  goes  on,  we  may  also  trace 
its  gradual  disappearance  through 
the  same  med;um.  This  is  es- 
pecially evident  in  the  various 
seats  of  different  periods.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  only 


one  chair,  this  being  reserved  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  other  folk  having  to  be 
content  with  benches,  forms  and  stools.  In 
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Sofa-beds  of  the  type  shown  here  follow  the 
Louis  XV  styles  and  are  both  comfortable  and 
decorative  as  the  material  used  for  covering 
is  continued  on  the  outside  ends.  Courtesy 
Brunovan,  Inc. 

time,  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  also  ele- 
vated to  the  most  honorable  eminence  of  a 
chair  but  though  chairs 
eventually  came  into  more 
general  use,  they  for 
long  retained  the  un- 
compromising and  un- 
comfortable straight  w 
backs  of  uncushioned 
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Reproduction  of  a  Charles  11  day 
cushion  covered  in  colorful  needle- 


bed  with  two  ends,  the  deep 
work.  Courtesy  I  linden  Co. 


wood  which  permitted  none  of  the  comfort- 
able lounging  we  indulge  in  today.  There 
was  more  of  elegance  than  of  graceful  relaxa- 
tion. Even  when  more 


comfortable  uphol- 
stered furniture  made 
its  appearance,  it  was 
not  considered  correct 
for  a  woman  to  sit  in 
a  reclining  position  ex- 
cept in  the  privacy  of 
her  own  room;  and 
this  stricture  re- 
mained, to  an  extent, 
as  late  as  the  Victori- 
an era.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  notice- 
able abatement  of  the 
rigid  decorum  in  the 
coming  of  the  elon- 
gated chairs,  we  now 
speak  of  as  day-beds. 
Perhaps  this  was 
brought  about  by  the 
gay  King  Charles  II 
after  he  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, because  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that 
he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  French 
customs  during  the 
time  he  had  been  a 
refugee  in  that  coun- " 
try.  And  the  chairs 
with  lengthened  seats 
would  offer  some  com- 
promise to  the  stricter 
conventions  of  Eng- 
land and  permit  the 
king's  favorite  ladies 
to  be  slightly  more 
comfortable  even 
when  in  his  Majesty's 
presence. 

In  their  original 
form,  these  day-beds 
would  offer  little  of  that  ease  which  we  de- 
mand now,  but  with  a  well  upholstered 
cushion  they  become  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  reclining  seats.  From  the  view- 
point of  decoration  the  types  which  date 
from  the  late  Stuart  period  are  an  addi- 
tion to  any  room  which  is  furnished  in 
oak  or  walnut;  and  if  those  which  were 
once  part  of  English  homes  of  that  time 
are  now  difficult  to  find,  exact  replicas  of 
original  models  are  being  made  in  the 
present-day  factories.  Like  those  of  the  later 
Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  times,  the 
back  and  the  style  of  carving  follow  that 
of  the  contemporary  chairs,  but  with  this 
difference.  Whereas  the  chair  back  is  stiffly 
vertical,  this  when  applied  to  the  day-beds 
takes  a  cant  to  allow  for  greater  ease  when 
reclining. 

Some  of  the  back  panels  were  hinged  to  the 
seat  rail  to  permit  them  to  be  adjusted,  the 
panel  being  supported  by  cords  fastened  to 
each  of  the  uprights  of  the  back.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  two  types  of  day-beds  of  the 
Stuart  period,  one  which  was  placed  next  to  a 
wall  and  another  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
a  fireplace  or  in  another  part  of  a  room.  The 
variation  between  the  two  is  in  the  carved 
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stretcher  along  the  side,  the  wall  piece  having 
this  only  on  one  side  while  the  type  intended 
for  use  away  from  the  wall  had  the  stretcher 
on  both  sides. 

That  the  day-beds  copied  from  this  style 
offer  considerable  decorative  qualities  is  due 
to  the  carved  stretchers  and  back.  These  are 
admittedly  elaborate  when  compared  to  later 
examples,  but  they  are  perfectly  symmetrical 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  scrollings 
and  foliation  that  mark  the  period.  Some  of 
them  have  whorled  feet  and  scroll  shaped  legs, 
with  others  the  legs  are  turned  and  finished 
in  a  lion  claw  foot  the  uprights  of  the  back 
also  being  turned,  either  spirally  or  in  differ- 
ent shaped  members.  Many  of  them  were  of 
walnut,  a  wood  which  was  beginning  to 
replace  the  oak  at  this  time  and  any  one 
of  these  day-beds  made  of  walnut  as- 
sumes the  attractive  color  tones  which 
have  caused  this  wood  to  retain  its  popu- 
larity and  its  revival  with  furniture 
manufacturers    of    the    present    time. 

As  a  rule  the  seats  and  back  were 
caned,  this  also  being  repeated  in  mod- 
ern facsimiles  but  with  some  the  back 
panel  consists  mm__mmmm^ll^_immm 
of  vertical 
stiles  framed 
by  a  wide 
carved  section 
on  either  side 
and  the  usual 
elaborate  top 
rail  and  crest- 
ing. In  later 
years  the 
caned  back  or 
head  was  re- 
placed by  a 
thin  pad  cov- 
ered in  needle- 
work and  when 
this  is  done 
the  decorative 
effect  is  mark- 
edly enhanced, 
especially  i  f 
the  needlework 
chosen  has  the 
soft  bright 
tones  such  as 
are  found  with 
the  large  bou- 
quets of  flow- 
ers. It  need  not 
necessarily  be 
an  old  piece  of 
needlework  because  this  is  also  being  repro- 
duced in  modern  factories,  where  by  some 
ingenious  methods  the  self-same  subdued 
color  shades  are  being  repeated.  Only  re- 
cently we  saw  one  of  the  Stuart  day-beds  in 
a  home  and  the  head  had  been  treated  with 
a  piece  of  this  modern  needlework,  which 
framed  in  the  carved  back  made  for  a  strik- 
ing picture. 

That  these  couch-seats  continued  to  offer 
some  acceptable  concession  to  propriety  is 
apparent  from  their  having  remained  popular 
until  the  time  of  Chippendale.  So  that  during 
the  intervening  period  from  their  first  being 
introduced  they  were  made  in  keeping  with 
the  prevailing  designs  of  chairs.  By  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  the  wide  carved  stretchers  and 
backs  had  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by 
turned  rails  and  plain  backs  with  the  vase  or 
"fiddle"  center  splat.  The  turned  legs  had 
also  been  discontinued,  to  be  superseded  by 
the  simple  but  more  graceful  short  cabriole 

Double  paneled  head  day-bed  on  eight  short 
legs  and  turned  bobbin  stretchers  suitable  for 
a  library.  Courtesy  Schmeig,  Hungate  &  Kotzian 


which  had  been  brought  to  England  by  the 
Dutch.  As  with  the  earlier  Stuart  pieces  the 
later  day-beds  were  supported  on  eight  legs, 
these  and  the  many  stretcher  rails  adding 
much  to  their  charm. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century  they 
begin  to  show  a  similar  treatment  to  the  later 
one-end  scroll  couches,  the  seat  being  uphol- 
stered and  fitted  with  a  long  padded  cushion, 
while  the  head  assumes  a  tentative  scroll 
shape  also  padded.  But  if  after  that  time  they 

This  example  has  more  of  the  distinct  bed  shape 

adapted  by   using  the   tun  cane  paneled  ends 

with  the  carved  cresting  of  the  reign  of  Charles 

II.  Courtesy  Shaw   Furniture   Co. 


Louis  XVI  reproduction   day-bed,  covered  in 

antique  daffodil  yellow  damask.  The  cushions 

are    also    of    the    antique    damask.    Belmaison 

Reproductions,  John  Wanamaker 

gradually  gave  way  to  the  couch  as  we  now 
recognize  it  and  if,  as  we  may,  we  see  in  the 
change  a  relaxation  of  the  conventions,  the 


day-beds  were  still  made  though  their  use 
was  restricted  to  the  smaller  homes.  We  are 
able  to  illustrate  here  two  day-beds  repro- 
duced from  the  early  18th  Century  designs. 
Both  have  the  eight  short  cabriole  legs  and 
plain  feet,  the  stretcher  rails  of  one  retaining 
the  spiral  shape,  more  generally  associated 
with  the  Stuart  period.  That  one  also  has  the 
rectangular  caned  seat  and  the  back  evolved 
from  the  chairs  having  the  plain  vase  back- 
splat,  the  uprights  being  turned. 

Austere  as  this  day-bed  may  appear  in  the 
illustration  it  needs  but  a  thick  padded  cush- 
ion to  become  a  most  comfortable  piece  of 
furniture,  which,  when  necessary,  would 
serve  as  an  equally  comfortable  bed.  This 
9  metamorphosis,  accomplished  by  up- 
holstered cushions,  is  illustrated  in  the 
other  day-bed  of  a  similar  type.  The 
same  basic  outline  is  used  though  here 
the  chair-back  head  is  replaced  by  the 
scroll  form,  previously  mentioned.  A 
deep  cushion  has  been  fitted  to  the  seat 
and  a  bolster  placed  at  the  head.  Many 
of  the  seat  cushions  used  with  these 
couch-beds  are  in  the  form  of  a  well 
made  spring 
mattress  dis- 
guised to  some 
extent  by  a 
well  padded 
top  and  cov- 
ered with  ma- 
terial suitable 
to  the  room 
in  which  the 
piece  is  used. 
The  purpose 
of  this,  of 
course,  is  to 
allow  for  its 
being  a  com- 
fortable re- 
clining seat 
during  the  day 
as  well  as  a 
bed  when  need 
arises. 

Nowadays, 
with  our  de- 
sire to  repro- 
duce interiors 
in  the  styles  of 
other  days  and 
particularly 
those  of  the 
early  18th  Cen- 
tury, these  day- 
beds  offer  a  solution  to  an  often  vexed  prob- 
lem. A  room  may  have  a  wall  space  that 
seems  to  be  lacking  the  proper  and  pleasing 
setting  when  chairs  are  placed  against  it. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  right  degree  of  invit- 
ing comfort  is  wanting  near  a  fireplace. 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Bachelor's  Taste  Expressed  In  New  Apartment 

The  Card  Room  with  the  Atmosphere  of  an  Old  English  Taproom,  the  Colorful 

Pine  Paneled  Living  Room,  and  the  Classical  Georgian  Dining 

Room  Are  All  Arranged  for  Comfort  as  well  as  Chajrm 


Stair  and  Andrew,  Decorators 


Left  and  be- 
low —  The 
pine  paneling 
in  this  living 
room  iv  a  s 
taken  from  an 
old  room  in 
England.  The 
clipboard, 
with  a  color- 
ful collection 
of  old  Chin- 
ese porcelain, 
green  win- 
doivdraperies 
and  uphol- 
stery give  life 
to   the   room 


Right— The 
walls  of  this 
Georgian 
dining  room 
are  finished 
in  soft  green 
relieved  by 
two  colorful 
old  Dutch 
landscape 
panels.  Chip- 
p  e  n  d  a  I  e 
chairs  are  up- 
holster e  d 
ivith  jardin- 
iere velvet. 
Draperies  are 
old    damask 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY     JOHN   WALLACE  GILLIES 
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Above — The  game  room  in  this  bachelor  apartment  has  been  modeled 
alter  an   English  taproom,   with   old  scenic   wall   paper,  glazed  to 

.Live  the  effect  of  murals.  Floors,  woodwork,  (ind  furniture  ore  dark 
oak.  A  "  elsh  dresser,  used  us  a  sideboard,  holds  a  rare  collection 
of  old  neuter.  'I  he  leaded  windows,  with  Colored  inserts  taken  from 
(dd  stained  glass  u  indou  s,  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  room. 
A  flood-light  has  been  placed  on  an  outside  wall  so  that  it  will  shine 
through  these  windows  at  night.  The  upholstery  of  the  English  day- 
bed  and  window  draperies  are  of  roughly  woven   red  linen 


Beloiv — Another  vietv  of  the  living  room  showing  the  fine  nudiogany 
bookcase,  and  the  doors  leading  into  the  reception  hall  and  the 
dining  room.  On  these  doors  are  large  old  English  brass  latches 
with  huge  keys.  Queen  Anne  chairs  covered  with  old  needlework- 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  bookcase.  The  ivoodwork  and  upholstery 
carry  out  the  red,  brown  and  yellow  tones  of  the  Persian  rug.  The 
sofa  is  covered  ivith  heavy  linen  gaily  figured  on  a  broivn  back- 
ground which  harmonizes  with  the  pine  paneling.  The  wing  chair 
is  upholstered  in  green  damask  like  the  window  draperies 
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F.  Luis 
Mora's  su- 
perb oil 
p  a  i  n  i  i  n  g . 
Song  to 
Granada,  in 
which  the 
lyric  spirit 
of  Spain  is 
eloquently 
expressed. 
Owned  by 
Mrs.  Wm. 
Sloane,  of 
Norfolk, 
Va.  Cour- 
tesy Fifty- 
sixth  Street 
Galleries 


Center  — 
The  Cathe- 
dral of  San- 
tiago,Spain, 
from  an  oil 
painting  by 
Wells  M. 
Sawyer,  an 
A  merican 
artist  in  Ma- 
drid while 
interpret- 
ing Spain's 
glorious 
temples  of 
Wo  r ship . 
C o urtesy 
Peter  Juley 
and  Son, 
Neiv     York 


The  Season's  Travel  Lures  Abroad 

Spring  Activities  in  the  Social  Life  of  Old  World  Cities.  The  British  Isles, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Spain  and  Italy  at  Their  Best 


By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


I  AST  November,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  J.  Ramsey 
_J  MacDonald,  said:  "Enmities 
are  born  of  ignorance  and  prejudice; 
friendships  of  personal  contacts  and 
understanding.  The  best  way  that 
the  peoples  of  different  nations  can 
get  to  know  each  other  is  by  travel. 
In  this  way  we  learn  to  appreciate 
the  culture,  history  and  character- 
istics of  other  nations."  This  is  the 
gospel  we  have  been  preaching  and 
practicing  many  years.  It  is  the  only 
way,  the  most  enjoyable  and  popular 
way  of  founding  a  philosophy  of 
social  confidence  and  good  will.  By 
traveling  far  and  frequently  our 
social,  professional  and  industrial 
leaders  are  doing  much  to  insure 
peace  and  co-operation  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Spring  is  always  a  season  of  new 
promise.  All  life  is  in  an  ascendant 
mood.  However  active  the  winter 
social  season  may  have  been;  how- 

Helow — Native  African  women,  mak- 
ing snuff  in  a  land,  where  snuff  is  still 
the  fashion  in  the  mouth,  not  the 
nose.   Courtesy    Thos.    Cook    &    Son 
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ever  much  the  material  endeavor  of 
men  and  women  may  have  worried 
and  wearied  them,  there  is  that  eter- 
nal spring  in  all  of  us  that  always 
responds  to  the  long  call  from  beyond 
the  horizon. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES: 

The  United  Kingdom  is  again , 
emerging  from  its  winter  shroud. 
There  is  always  something  fascinating 
in  its  spring  awakening.  The  English 
air  has  a  soft  and  caressing  quality 
as  the  earliest  flowers  come  up  smiling 
from  the  mud.  Fat,  frumpish  and  fus- 
sy coster  women  picturesquely  be- 
chatter  Piccadilly  Circus,  selling 
"wilits,  sir,  thrippence  the  bunch". 
Even  the  wholesome,  carbolised  streets 
of  the  fashionable  West  End  possess 
that  moist  coolness  that  stimulates 
the  rambler  in  quest  of  rare  old  things 
in  dark  and  dank  old  shops.  London's 
itinerant  street  musicians — organ- 
grinders  of  fervor  and  flavor — have 
come  out  of  their  mole  holes  and  sum- 

Below — The  fine  old  Castle  of  Marks- 
burg  on  the  Rhine,  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Rhenish  vietvs  in  Ger- 
many. Courtesy  North  German  Lloyd 
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Monaco.  A  view  of  the  Peninsula.  Site  of  famous  Monte  Carlo,  on  the  balmy 

Mediterranean  Const,  to  which   American,  English  and  European  society  pays 

perennial  tribute.  Courtesy  Frank's  Tours 


prominent  living  Scottish  artists,   from  April  to  August. 

In  music  there  has  seldom  been  a  London  season  of 
so  many  impressive  musical  events  from  February  to  the 
opening  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Convent  Garden  on  April 
28.  It  continues  until  July  4.  The  Shakespeare  Festival 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  opens  on  April  21,  and  continues 
until  late  in  the  autumn. 

Summer  time  in  England  begins  this  year  on  April  13 
— one  of  the  sporting  events  in  which  the  British  beat  the 
Americans  every  year!  Our  official  Summer  begins  on 
June  21. 

Spring  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  European  Continent 
is  the  delight  of  every  experienced  traveler.  The  heavy 
summer  travel  traffic  has  not  begun;  people  of  leisure,  of 
sophisticated  tastes,  of  social  and  sport  inclinations  at 
smart  resorts  where  every  event  has  its  traditional  form, 
dress  and  individual  expression,  may  enjoy  their  habits 
and  hobbies  without  enduring  the  pressure  and  the  hin- 
drance of  the  crowd.  Crowds  are  exceedingly  interesting  to 
people  who  are  still  curious;  but  to  the  experienced  habitue 
of  fashionable  life  at  European  spas,  theatres,  resorts, 
chateaux  and  castles — well,  crowds  are  do  trap.  Wherefore 
the  spring  season  abroad  is  fashion's  most  vivacious  out- 
door matinee.  It  is  the  time  when  ballrooms  are  rele- 
gated and  gardens  become  the  gay  and  colorful  social  scene. 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


moned  the  historic  capital  to  its  spirited  new 
season — the  Easter  Holidays  (April  21st)  of 
great  ado  socially,  from  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall to  the  easternmost  capitals  of  western 
Europe. 

THF.  LONDON'  SEASON: 

Social  America  knows  something  of  what 
the  London  season  means  from  Mayfair  to 
Belgravia,  from  March  to  May.  Social  and 
official  functions  of  impressiveness;  rich  femi- 


Chateau  <le  Lamartine,  at  St.  Point.  France,  home  and 
tomb  of  the  immortal  trench  poet-historian,  Atphonse 
If.  /..  </(>  Lamartine.  He  teas  born  in  IT'io  and  died  in 
l!!t>'>.     Courtesy     French     Government     Tourist     Bureau 


nine  attire,  glittering  uniforms,  elegant  appointments  and 
punctilious  service  mark  the  higher  British  hospitality  by 
distinguished  hosts  entertaining  distinguished  guests. 

Banquets,  balls,  dances  and  teas — grand  opera,  the 
drama,  concerts,  lectures — the  Crown's  levees,  honor  list 
and  presentations — then  those  annual  thrills  in  British 
sports  which  obtain  with  the  first  big  race  of  the  season 
— the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  at  Aintree  on  March 
28.  The  Xational  Hunt  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chelten- 
ham on  March  11-13.  The  International  Cross  Country 
Foot  Race  will  be  run  on  March  22.  The  Spring  Racing 
Meet  at  Warwick  is  scheduled  to  open  on  March  31  and 
to  continue  at  Chepstow,  Newbury  and  Cheltenham  during 
April.  The  Newmarket  races  begin  on  May  7  and  the 
Jubilee  Handicap  on  May  17  at  Kempton  Park.  The  Derby 
at  Epsom  will  be  run  on  June  4;  the  Coronation  Cup  on 
the  5th  and  the  Oaks  on  the  6th.  The  Ascot  Races  on 
June  18  and  19.  Polo  begins  at  Ranelagh  and  Roehamp- 
ton  on  May  26. 

The  British  Ladies  Open  Golf  Championship  will  be 
played  at  Formby,  near  Southport,  from  May  12  to  16. 
The  Men's  Amateur  Golf  Championship  will  be  played 
at  St.  Andrews  from  May  26  to  31.  The  British  Open  Golf 
Championship  will  be  played  at  Hoylake  from  June   16 


to  21.  The  Naval,  Military  and  Air  Force 
Tournament  will  be  held  at  Olympia  from 
May  29  to  June  14.  The  British  Chess  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Scarborough  from  June 
23  to  July  5. 

Art  is  this  year  one  of  England's  greatest 
cultural  expressions.  Opening  in  January, 
and  closing  on  March  8,  at  Burlington  House, 
the  city  of  London  will  have  shown  the  world 
what  modern  civilization  possesses  of  Italian 
masterpieces.  There  has  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  mankind 
been  brought  into  one  collection 
so  many  superb  works  of  the 
Italian  masters,  lent  for  this 
epochal  occasion  by  nations,  mu- 
seums and  individuals  through- 
out the  world.  Valued  at  the 
stupendous  sum  of  seventy  mil- 
lion dollars — this  exhibition 
should  be  worth  a  trip  around  the 
world  to  see;  yet  it  is  within  but 
five  days  journey  of  our  own 
shores. 

Besides  this  supremely  inter- 
esting exhibition,  London  will 
hold  at  least  eight  other  major 
picture  displays  between  March 
1  and  the  opening  of  the  annual 
summer  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  May  5.  Edin- 
burgh, home  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy,  will  also  hold 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 


Above — A  lady  of  Ja- 
pan— land  of  hospitality 
and  unfailing  courtesy. 
Courtesy  Hamburg- 
American  Line 


Below — Ruins  of  Pom- 
pei,  the  Civil  Forum 
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Courtesy  of  the  Lloyd 
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Among  the  New  Books 

American  and  European  Novels  Worthy  of  Note,  a  Book  on  the  Human  Mind, 

and  Other  Literary  Matters 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


"the  iron  man 

THE  IRON  MAN  by  W.  R.  Burnett 
was  chosen  by  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club.  His  first  novel,  Little  Caesar, 
was  chosen  by  the  Literary  Guild.  This  is 
a  most  unusual  distinction  to  be  achieved 
by  a  new  author — any  author  in  fact,  and 
it  is  high  testimony  to  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Burnett  has  mastered  the  art  of  nar- 
rative. His  stories  have  plot  and  action,  yet 
there  are  no  false  notes  in  them,  no  im- 
plausibilities,  no  absurdities.  His  charac- 
ters are  real  and  alive.  He  excels  in  the 
art  of  conveying  a  scene  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  scene  by  the  infallible 
choice  of  the  precise  phrase  or  sentence 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  unnecessary  de- 
tail. 

The  Iron  Man  is  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  prize-fighter.  It  is  also  the 
inside  story  of  how  prizefights  are  pro- 
moted, how  big  contests  are  staged,  how 
prizefighters  are  groomed  for  a  title, 
guarded  and  trained,  and  how  the  racket 
develops  its  nest  of  parasites,  crooks, 
and  questionable  followers.  The  hero  of 
the  novel  is  a  powerful  man  physically 
but  a  man  of  child-like  simplicity  and 
faith  in  women.  He  marries  a  hard-boiled 
little  gold  digger  who  knows  how  to  twist 
him  around  her  little  finger  and  who 
double-crosses  him  right  and  left.  He 
marches  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  heap 
in  prizefighting,  and  Mr.  Burnett  has 
given  us  some  exciting  descriptions  of 
the  ring  battles  in  which  his  hero  fought. 
You  can  almost  feel  and  hear  the  blows 
being  struck  by  the  opponents.  And  when 
the  hero  has  reached  the  peak  of  his 
profession  he  totters.  Mr.  Burnett  in- 
dicates, without  saying  so,  that  the  de- 
scent of  a  popular  hero  in  the  field  of 
amusement  or  sport  is  rapid  in  direct 
ratio  to  his  rise. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  the  book, 
however,  is  not  the  hero  but  his  manager, 
a  man  who  is  fine  and  intelligent  and  on  the 
square.  He  has  a  fatherly  affection  for  the 
guileless  booby  whose  affairs  he  manages 
and  tries  to  keep  him  fit  and  out  of  the 
hands  of  leeches.  He  himself  drinks  heavily, 
possibly  to  blind  himself  to  the  sliminess 
of  his  environment.  Drunkard  that  he  is,  he 


is  the  only  one  in  the  book  who  has  any 
nobility  of  character.  The  hero  is  a  tragic 
sentimentalist,  ironically  called  "The  Iron 
Man.-'  The  story  of  the  emotional  conflict 
between  the  fighter  and  the  manager,,  and 
the  manager  and  the  fighter's  wife  is  dra- 
matically presented  and  sustained.  Like  Little 
Caesar,  this  new  novel  by  Mr.  Burnett  is 
something  more  than  an  entertaining  story: 
it  is  an  honest  and  distinctive  presentation 


of    a    phase    of    contemporary    urban    life. 

"AUSTRALIA  FEUX" 

I  believe  that  it  is  really  to  the  advantage 
of  Henry  Handel  Richardson  that  Ultima 
Thulc,  the  third  volume  of  her  trilogy  of 
the  fortunes  of  Richard  Mahoney,  appeared 
in  this  country  before  the  other  two.  That 
fine  novel  excels  in  "story  interest"  and  so 
reached  a   fairly  large  audience.  The  first 


Above — Helen 
Grace  Carlisle 
and  her  child- 
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published  by 
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volume  of  the  trilogy,  published  under  the 
title,  .-{ustralia  Felix,  is  a  whole  novel  in  itself 
establishing  the  character  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  drama,  Richard  Mahoney  and  his 
wife,  Mary.  In  a  series  of  episodes,  quietly 
told,  we  see  that,  as  the  Negroes  say  in  the 
South,  Richard,  is  a  man  "marked  for  trou- 
ble". He  is  unstable,  acutely  sensitive,  in- 
capable of  compromise,  always  seeking  in 
some  new -endeavor,  some  new  place,  that 
adjustment  of  life  which  he  can  never 
achieve.  The  book  opens  with  him  as  a 
keeper  of  a  general  store  in  a  mining 
camp,  whither  he  has  gone  in  search  of 
gold  after  abandoning  the  career  of 
medicine.  He  loses  his  trade  by  his  out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  striking  miners 
and  resumes  his  medical  practice  in  town. 
In  this  too  he  cannot  keep  his  tongue 
and  soon  he  has  quarrelled  with  his  most 
valuable  patient  and  he  is  in  difficulties 
again,  difficulties  complicated  by  neu- 
rotic illness  in  himself.  He  leaves  Austra- 
lia with  Mary  and  goes  back  to  England 
to  make  another  start.  In  the  second 
volume,  to  be  published  this  spring,  to 
be  called  The  Way  Home,  we  shall 
doubtless  have  the  history  of  Richard's 
vain  attempt  to  find  what  he  is  seeking 
in  England. 

This  trilogy,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
two  volumes  I  have  read,  is  the  most 
elaborate  "case  history"  of  a  neurotic 
who  escapes  by  actual  flight  from  reality  ■ 
in  all  literature.  Richard  does  not  escape 
from  reality  into  dreams  or  fancies;  he 
does  not  make  a  world  for  his  imagina- 
tion to  dwell  in  and  make  the  world 
around  him  conform  to  it  in  his  mind: 
he  faces  reality  and  doesn't  like  it,  but 
thinks  it  is  a  reality  of  only  one  place 
and  situation  and  that  another  reality, 
better  to  his  liking,  will  be  found  in 
some  other  place  or  some  other  situation. 
Richard  is  at  once  pathetic  and  noble.  He 
is  honest  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  just 
and  generous,  but  impossibly  constituted  to 
get  along  well  in   the  world. 

Henry  Handel    Richardson  is   the  pseu- 
donym of  a  woman  who  has  been  quietly 
composing  her  deep  and  impressive  novels 
over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Gay  Spring  Fashions  for  the  Window 

World  Artists  Have  Devised  New  Fabrics  to  Suit  Either  the  Strictly  ''Period7', 
the  Frankly  Modern,  or  the  Pleasantly  Informal  Interior 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


This  novel  fluted  brass  cornice  with 

star  and  ribbon  motif  is  suitable  for 

a  room   in   Empire  treatment.   Harris 

Interior  Arts,   Inc. — Above 

FROM  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  beguiling  Eng- 
lish casement  came  to  be,  arid 
the  home  acquired  a  fresh  radiance, 
women  have  taken  a  perennial  de- 
light in  dressing  their  windows.  But 
the  dour  hangings  of  those  days, 
suave  and  elegant  as  they  must  have 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tudor 
chatelaine,  are  not  even  remotely  to 
be  compared  to  the  softly  glowing 
fabrics  which  world  artists  have  de- 
vised for  the  glorification  of  that 
picturesque  casement  today. 

They  strike  another  and  gayer 
note  and  reflect  a  more  untrammeled 
spirit.  One  finds  sheer  printed  voiles, 
crisp  alpacas  and  translucent  sun- 
fast  silks  in  delicate  pastel  colors, 
in  modern  feeling.  Strie,  in  gradu- 
ated tones  of  [Hire  color;  stripes, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  the  lat- 
ter a  renaissance  of  the  Victorian 
bayadere;  filmy  chiffon,  both  plain 
and  figured;  satin  striped  gauze, 
celanese  and  scores  of  others. 

And  yet,  though  the  new  spirit  is 
still  dominant,  it  hasn't  entirely 
dimmed  the  popularity  of  the  old 
favorites.  Rare  damasks,  stately 
brocades  and  rich  vel- 
vets, it  is  needless  to  say, 
will  never  lose  prestige. 
They  still  bear  the  stamp 
of  dignity  and  restraint, 
if  not  sobriety,  for  even 
in  historic  textiles  such 
as  these,  one  finds  fresh 
nuances  of  color,  and 
chartreuse,  citron,  cop- 
per, vert  and  coral  are 
taking  the  place  of  the 
reds,  greens  and  ambers 
of  earlier  days. 

No  one,  however, 
blessed  with  a  keen  col- 
or sense,  could  be  any- 
thing but  intrigued  by  a 
vert  damask  used  to  cur- 
tain the  tall  windows  of 
a  traditional  Georgian 
interior,  with  apricot 
gauze  against  the  glass. 

Shaped  overdraperies  of 
semi-transparent  black 
silk  in  paste  blue  and 
pink  design  ivere  used 
with  pale  blue  chiffon 
glass  curtains.  Adeline 
De  Voo,  Decorator 


A  semi-glazed  chintz  in  woody  browns 
with  yellow  and  tomato  red  in  Vic- 
torian feeling.  Photo  by  Dana  B. 
Merrill.  F.  X.  Schumacher  &  Co.  Inc. 


Nor,  in  a  typical  Colonial  room 
could  anything  surpass,  for  sheer 
beauty  of  color  and  expression,  a 
ravishing  new  coral  velvet,  shot 
through  with  lines  of  gold  and  lined 
with  pale  gold  silk.  The  curtains 
hang  from  a  repousse  gilt  metal 
cornice,  without  benefit  of  tie-backs. 
If  formality  is  desired,  the  cornice 
will  most  easily  achieve  it. 

Even  the  Victorian  mulberry  ap- 
pears in  a  new  silk  brocade,  in  a 
Bruno  Paul  design  of  fuschias,  in 
melting  tones  of  orchid,  which, 
though  inspired  by  a  famous  mod- 
ernist, was  still  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  to  form  the 
draperies  in  a  Chippendale  room, 
designed  by  a  New  York  decorator 
for  a  discriminating  client.  A  wood 
cornice,  painted  in  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  fabric,  and  flat  tie- 
backs  were  used.  Gold  satin-striped 
net  formed  the  under  curtains. 

Where  heavy,  formal  textiles  are 
used,  curtains  that  draw  at  night 
are  best  liked.  Invariably,  they  are 
finished  with  a  French  heading  of 
pinch  pleats  and  both  sets  of  drap- 
eries hang  full  to  the  floor.  The 
lining  consists  of  a  soft 
silk  in  a  delicately  har- 
monizing tone.  The  color 
effect  of  this  lining  must 
be  studied  from  the  ex- 
terior of  the  house  as 
well  as  the  interior.  Light 
colors  usually  give  the 
outside  of  the  house  a 
more  cheerful,  hospi- 
table appearance. 

Of  the  many  pleasant 
curtain  accessories  there 
is  the  cornice  board, 
whose  acceptability  for 
nearly  every  type  of 
window  dressing  is 
stressed  in  several  new 
and  exclusive  styles. 
One  of  glass  etched  in 
gold  is  variously  suited 
for  a  Colonial,  an  in- 
formal French,  or  an 
early  American  interior 
where  simple  pine  or 
maple  furniture  is  used. 
Quite  new,  and  equally 
appropriate  for  any  of 
these  various  types  is  a 
cornice  of  sectional  mir- 
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Charmingly  adapted  for  an  Adam  interior  is 
a  gilt  cornice  board  with  sivags  of  drapery 
and  ribbon  rosettes.  Harris  Interior  Arts,  Inc. 


<-~m&r' 


Rose  colored  organdy  curtains,  ruffled,  hang 
from  shallowicooden  cornice.  Ivory  gauze  glass 
curtains.  Interiors  by  Marjery  Sill  Wickivare 


rors,  set  in  white  metal.  An- 
other is  composed  of  black  glass 
and  mirrors  in  a  similar  setting. 

Of  quite  outstanding  charm  al- 
so, are  the  new  holdbacks.  Some 
are  copies  of  historic  models; 
others,  new  interpretations  of  old 
designs.  An  Adam  cornice  shows 
swags  of  drapery,  bow-knots  and 
rosettes.  For  an  Empire  treatment 
is  a  fluted  brass  cornice  with  a 
spread  eagle  and  stars  for  sup- 
plementary detail.  Or,  a  glorified 
gilt  leaf,  14  inches  long,  of  Louis 
16th  flavor,  is  exceedingly  deco- 
rative in  a  formal  French  interior 
or  in  a  room  of  no  particular 
period. 

Quite  unaffected  by  modern- 
ism are  the  fabrics  to  be  used 
with  Jacobean  furnishings,  the 
most  popular  being  the  crewel- 
embroidered  linens  with  the  run- 
ning vine  and  gay  floral  detail, 
reminiscent  in  coloring  of  the 
Indian  embroidery  that  first  in- 
spired the  mode. 

Between  the  hand  embroidered 
and   machine   made   crewel-work 

From  a  repousse  gilt  cornice  hang 
floor  length  draperies  of  amber 
damask.  Champagne  tinted  gauze, 
with  silk  fringe,  against  the  glass 
pane  makes  n  close  interestingcolor 
harmony   in    the  sunlight 


is  a  wide  variation  in  price.  The 
former  has  more  of  the  character 
Of  old  craftsmanship,  yet  the  lat- 
ter has  both  the  color  values  and 
feeling  of  the  historic  English 
textiles.  Crewel  embroidery  on 
colored  linens  in  gay  isolated  mo- 
tifs is  a  new  and  pleasing  varia- 
'  tion  of  the  old  theme.  An  old  blue 
linen  has  a  particular  affinity  for 
the  dark  English  oak  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

Plain  crash  with  wool  fringe 
is  often  used,  the  fringe  repeating 
the  colors  in  the  upholstery,  as 
in  one  charming  room  where  the 
tones  of  the  crewel  embroidered 
linen  covering  a  divan  and  a  chair 
seat,  the  blue  linen  of  a  wing 
chair  and  the  terra  cotta  velvet 
of  an  overstuffed  piece,  built  in 
English  lines,  were  picked  up  by 
the  trim. 

A  lacquer  and  gray  wool  and 
linen  mixture,  in  a  modified  geo- 
metric design,  would  be  delight- 
ful in  an  early  English,  early 
American  or  a  modern  setting, 
since   besides   featuring  the  ap- 

An  interesting  treatment  for  a 
circular  window.  To  a  rod,  fitted 
in  the  opening,  the  material  is 
attached.  Taffeta  tie-backs  hold 
the  fabric  in  pleasing  folds,  and 
add  a  note  of  spirited  charm 
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Tapestry  •  rich  in  color  •  mellow 
in  texture  •  lends  an  old  world 
splendor  to  furniture  of  today 


TAPESTRIES  for  furniture  coverings  offer 
a  rarely  stimulating  source  of  decoration! 
No  other  fabric  brings  to  the  modern  ensemble 

such  depth  and  play  <>f  color,  such   richness 
of  texture  and  design. 

Some  of  the  glamour  and  romance  of  the 
pasl  comes  into  the  room  of  today  with  one 
of  these  tapestries.  \nd  not  only  comes,  hut 
>ta\»;  for  line  tapestries,  like  the  priceless 
antique  rugs  of  the  Orient,  seem  only  to  grow 
lovelier  with  the  passing  of  years. 

The  lovely  (hair  tapestr)  shown  here  well 
illustrates  the  distinction  which  marks  each 
piece  included  in  the  Schumacher  collection. 
It  is  a  charming  Moral  pattern,  woven  in  softly 
variegated  shades  of  beige,  rust,  green  and 
brown  on  a  background  of  mellow  rose! 

Among  Schumacher  fabrics  you  will  find 
examples  of  all  types  and  all  periods  —  the 
best  creations  of  contemporaries  and  the  time- 
tested  designs  of  the  past.  "\our  decollator, 
upholsterer  or  the  decorating  service  of  \our 
department  store  will  gladly  obtain  samples 
for  you — whatever  your  decorating  need. 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration." 
This  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 
wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics. 
It  will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 
decorator  . . .  and  to  discover  many  new  sources 
of  charm  for  your  home.  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  without  charge,  upon  request. 

Write  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-3, 60  W. 
40th  St.,  New  Aork,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  Trade  only  of  deco- 
rative drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


This  charming  tapestry,  designed  especially  for  a  chair,  is  woven 

in  warm  tones  of  beige,  rust  and  green  on  a  rose  background, 

or  on  a  soft  hazelnut  or  a  subdued  green  background 
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who  ivish  to 
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correct  note 
in  a  French 
period 
interior 


proved  red  lacquer,  it  combines  excellence  of 
design  and  interesting  loomwork.  With  it,  an 
inconspicuous  oak  cornice  may  be  used  or  it 
may  match  the  paneled  or  sheathed  walls. 
For  glass  curtains,  linen,  sheer  sun-fast  silk, 
gauze,  plain  or  satin-striped;  or  any  of  the 
casements,  in  deep  cream,  ivory,  or  in  the 
popular  champagne  tone,  are  in  keeping. 

The  formal  French  period  room  demands 
a  special  cornice,  and  a  new  and  quite  elabo- 
rate one  in  Louis  16th  feeling  will  find  favor 
with  those  who  wish  to  strike  the  correct  note 
of  harmony  in  a  room  of  this  sort,  for  it  em- 
phasizes, as  a  cornice  should  do,  the  archi- 
tectural flavor  of  the  background.  Many  of 
the  modernistic  printed  voiles  with  their  fresh 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B. 

An  original  printed  voile  in  soft  pastel  shades  done 

in    a    restrained    and    quite    modernistic    design. 

Adeline  De  Voo,  Decorator 

pastel  colors  are  in  pleasing  accord  with 
the  delicate  refinement  of  the  informal 
French  as  well  as  Early  American  in- 
teriors. They  came  in  a  most  tempting 
variety  of  original  designs  and  color 
combinations. 

As  an  indication  of  the  influence  of 
color  on  design  is  an  original  printed 
voile  using  the  Spanish  bayonet  plant, 
as  the  important  motif,  in  grays  and 
blues  on  a  pink  ground,  that  has  a 
peculiar  affinity  for  this  type  of  room. 

For  the  formal  Spanish  room,  with 
its  rough  plaster  walls,  massive  furni- 
ture, its  tooled  leather  and  gold  orna- 
mentation, are  the  more  sophisticated 
fabrics  such  as  damasks,  brocades  and 
velvets  in  chartreuse,  citron  and  the 
copper  tones.  The  long  full  draperies 
may  be  hung  from  a  painted  or  gilt 
cornice,  a  painted  valance  board  or  a 

Right — A  damask  showing  the  decidedly 
distinctive  technique  in  modern  art, 
recently  developed  in  Germany.  In  this 
modern  design  the  color  values  are 
u*r<l  in  mi  [(pie  Druid  fashion.  Courtesy 
Marshall  Field 


shaped  valance  of  the  material  edged  with 
gold  galloon.  Flat  tie-backs,  employing  the 
galloon,  or  one  of  gilt  metal  in  a  distinctly 
Spanish  design  would  be  appropriate. 

Any  of  the  orange  and  yellow  striped  fab- 
rics possess  the  gayety  a  sun  room  in  a 
Spanish  house  requires.  The  curtain- 
ing of  the  oval  Spanish  window  is 
quite  simple  if  an  oval  rod  is  fitted 
to  the  opening,  then  rolled  with  mus- 
lin. To  it  the  curtains  are  sewn.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  for  a 
circular  window,  with  the  curtains 
parted  below. 

Strie,  liked  for  the  frankly  mod- 
ernistic room,  is  to  be  had  in  silk, 
.wg  cotton  or  wool,  in  various 
graduations  of  pure  color. 
The  vogue  for  stripes  extends 
to  chiffons,  voiles,  alpacas, 
satins  and  nets,  in  many 
cases  acting  merely  as  a  foil 
for  new  art  designs.  A  plain 
gray  chiffon,  hung  long  and 
full  over  an  invisible  rod,  was 
used  in  a  room  done  in  the 
modern  manner  having  black 
and  silver  walls  and  a  few 
pieces  of  the  furniture  done 
in  green  and  silver  striped 
satin. 

Pale  blue  chiffon  formed 
the  under  draperies  for  cur- 
tains of  semi-transparent 
black  silk,  with  vwidly  con- 
trasting effects  obtained  by 
geometric  detail  imposed  on 
leaf  motifs  in  pastel  blues 
and  pinks.  A  white  metal 
valance  is  the  newest  idea  in 
the  very  modern  room, 
though  one  decorator  is  urg- 
ing, and  quite  successfully,  a 
return  to  the  wooden  curtain 
pole  with  wooden  rings.  Cotton  plaids 
in  brown,  green  or  blue,  with  coral 
would  be  pleasingly  effective  in  any 
errilu      formal  interior. 

So  many  delectable  materials  are  available 
for  the  early  American  room,  a  selection  is 


more  difficult.  None  are  more  diverting  than 
the  pictorial  semi-glazed  chintzes.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  is  an  early  Victorian  window 
setting  designed  with  a  quaint  disregard,  of 
decorative  formulae.  Printed  in  woody  browns 
with  enlivening  touches  of  yellow  and  tomato 


PHOTO   BY   MATTIE  EDWARDS   HEWITT 

Flame   colored   gauze   curtains,  taffeta   ruffled 
ivith  taffeta  tie-back  hung  from  a  painted  cor- 
nice, ivere  used  in  the  unusual  decoration  of 
an   informal  French   interior 

red,  it  goes  delectably  with  simple  old  fur- 
niture, and  tones  in  with  wood  textures. 
Another  amiable  and  friendly  chintz 
in  mauve  and  green  on  a  yellow  ground 
is  certain  to  achieve  fame,  since  it  is 
dedicated  to  Rockwell  Kent,  and  de- 
picts, with  more  or  less  realism,  the  in- 
evitable Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  curtain 
fashions  this  season  is  the  affinity  of 
some  of  the  modern  materials,  strie,  for 
example,  for  the  early  American  home, 
yet,  the  living  room  in  a  little  Connect- 
icut house  of  the  "salt  box"  type  was 
curtained  with  it  in  graduated  tones  of 
violet  shading  through  apricot  to  yel- 
low, with  opalescent  glass  hold-backs. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  as  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  as  the  yellow  wall 
paper  in  a  toile  pattern,  reminiscent  of 
Kent  with  small  scale  vignettes  of  quiet 
pastoral  views. 

Taffeta  and  organdy  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  gayety  of  the  country  house. 
Their  cool,  fresh  tints  reflect  so  much 
of  nature  and  their  wonderfully  decora- 
tive quality  fits  so  happily  into  any 
room    that   they   are   indeed   popular. 
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New  York  Galleries,  Incorporjied^Deeoraton 


The  delightful  impression  of  well-being  created  by  some  rooms  is  often  due  to  the  happy 
accordance  of  the  appointments  and  background.  To  those  'who  would  enhance  their  en- 
vironment with  this  atmosphere,  a  visit  to  these  Galleries  will  reveal  a  ■wealth  of  suggestion. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Stveety 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Two  Cape  Cod  Cottages  of  Refreshing  Simplicity 

These  Small  Houses  in  Bronxville  Reflect  the  Purposeful ness  and 
Harmony  of  Early  American  Home  Life 


,r  T.  Ri  mick,  Architect 

WE  might  see  these  two  attractive  Colonial 
cottages  of  the  Cape  Cod  type  almost 
any  place  in  America  without  feeling  that 
they  were  out  of  harmony,  but  they  happen  to 
be  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  the  homes  of  Miss 
Marie  E.  Merrill,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Scott.  Here  is  no  confusion  of  design  or  feeling, 
but  architectural  freshness  and  originality  of  de- 
tail— honest,  practical  building. 

Perhaps  no  other  style  of  architecture  lends 
itself  so  satisfactorily  to  the  purpose  of  the  builder 
who  would  create  a  lovely  home  on  a  limited 
budget  as  does  the  Early  American,  and  especially 
the  Cape  Cod  type.  And  little  wonder,  when  we 
consider  the  character  and  manner  of  living  of 
our  forebears  who  evolved  this  style.  Many  of 
their  old  houses  still  stand  on  Cape  Cod,  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  owners,  whether 
farmers,  or  millers,  or  schoolmasters,  or  seamen, 
or  shipmasters,  were  essentially  home  builders. 
It  is  the  very  simplicity  of  these  Cape  Cod  cot- 
tages which  gives  them  distinction.  The  home  and 
the   family  were   completely    the  center  of  life, 


PHOTOS  OF  INTERIORS  BY  RICHARD  SOUTHALL  GRANT 


The    exterior    finish    of    the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott, 


Left- 
Ground 
floor  plan 
of  the  Scott 
home. 
Right  — 
plan  of  the 
second 
floor 


Below  — 
Dining 
room,  with 
Colonial 
fireplace, 
broad  man- 
tel and  in- 
teresting 
cupboard 


Exterior  vieiv  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Scott.  The  skillful  arrangement  of  planting 
does  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality 


socially,  industrially  and  intellectually.  It  is  little  shown  on 

wonder  then  that  the  houses  these  early  American  painted 

families   built   typify   the  honesty,  comfort   and  chimneys 

simple  beauty  which  characterized  their  home  life.  necticut  b 


this  page,  is  of  white 
pine    shingles,    with 
of  common  red  Con- 
rick,  manufactured  by 


a  process  which  gives  the  same  texture  and  color- 
ing as  that  of  the  Connecticut  brick  made  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  roof  is  of  red  cedar  shingles, 
laid  on  in  uneven  courses,  and  left  unstained  to 
weather.  A  small  projecting  porch,  with  latticed 
sides,  adds  interest  to  the  entrance,  and  makes 
a  play  of  light  and  shade  across  the  white  door. 
The  small  paned  windows  are  fitted  with  green 
shutters. 

As  one  steps  through  the  entrance  into  the  living 
room,  he  has  a  sense  of  having  suddenly  gone 
back  scores  of  years  into  a  Colonial  home — so 
complete  is  the  harmony  of  the  interior  finish, 
genuine  antiques,  and  reproductions  of  Early 
American  pieces.  The  pine  paneling  of  the  walls 
is  stained,  antiqued,  and  painstakingly  waxed  to 
the  color  of  the  pine  and  maple  furniture.  For 
the  floor,  edge  grain  fir  step  planks  of  random 
widths  have  been  fitted  together  with  tongue 
and  groove  and  "V"  joints,  nailed  down  with  round- 
headed  wrought-iron  nails.  The  fir  was  mill-dressed. 
After  it  was  laid  it  was  given  the  appearance  of 
age  by  first  scraping  the  surface  in  different  direc- 
tions, applying  stain,  toned  a  rich,  dark  brown, 
following  this  with  several  coats  of  wax.  Walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  dining  and  living  rooms  are 
covered  with  two  coats  of  plaster,  scratch  and 
brown,  finished  in  a  natural  gray  color,  troweled 
Slightly    uneven   to    give    an    interesting    texture. 
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Interesting  rlomes  are  JVlirrors  of 
'Jliose  who  Jive  in  them 


Lhey  have  a 
subtle  air  of  charm  and  gra- 
cious ness  . . .  in  their  furnish- 
ings .  .  .  their  arrangements 
for  living  comfort  .  .  .  espe- 
cially  telephone   convenience. 


Homes  reflect  the  personalities  of  their 
owners.  A  few  are  dull,  lifeless,  incon- 
venient; others  are  sparkling  and  joy- 
pus — a  pleasure  to  visit  because  you 
'know  they  are  a  pleasure  to  live  in. 

And  in  these  homes  you  will  find  that 
things  are  planned  with  a  view  to  great- 
est comfort  and  convenience.  Tele- 
phones, for  instance,  are  located  wher- 
ever they  will  save  steps  and  time  and 
effort.  By  an  easy  chair  in  the  sun  par- 
lor .  .  .  in  the  breakfast  nook,  or 
kitchen  ...  on  the  library  table  .  .  . 
bedchambers  and  guest  room  .  .  .  maid's 
room  ...  in  fact,  everywhere  they  will 
bring  ease  in  placing  and  answering 
calls.  Even  in  a  small  home,  you  can 
save  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time 
and  many,  many  steps  by  having  enough 
telephones. 

Telephone  convenience  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  modern  homes.  And  its 
cost  is  surprisingly  moderate.  Your  lo- 
cal Bell  Company  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  the  best  locations  in  your 
own  home  for  telephones.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office. 


It  may  be  crispy  cold  outside,  but  here  it  is  warm  and  cozy  •  •  ■  with  the  late  afternoon  sun  streaming  through 

the  windows  .  .  .  a  comfortable  chair  and  a  good  book  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  a  telephone  right  at  hand  for  that 

final  touch  of  complete  convenience .  A  modem  note,  surely  .  .  .  and  a  sign  of  sensible  living. 


Breakfast.  An  enjoyable  meal,  yet  scarce  a  leisurely 

one.  But  there '  s  a  telephone  within  easy  reach  .  .  .  to 

save  minutes  when  minutes  are  important. 


And  in  the  maid' s  room  a  telephone  is  not  only  a  bit 

of  thoughtfulness   .   .    .  but  it  also  tends  to  assure 

the  answering  of  calls  when  the  family  is  out. 
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Ground  floor  plan  of  Miss  Merrill's 
home  showing  the  convenient  rela- 
tionship of  the   rooms 


The  pleasing  entrance  to  Miss  Marie  Merrill's  Bronxville  home,  with  shutter  doors 
and  a  ship's  masthead  lantern  on  either  side.  The  Colonial  door  has  tiny  panes  set 

in   at  the  top 

a  huge  spin- 
ning wheel 
against  one 
wall.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  liv- 
ing room,  din- 
ing room,  and 
kitchen,  there 
are  two 
ground-floor 
b  edro  oms, 
with    a    bath 


Plan    of 

the    second 
floor 


BED   2-OOtA 
12-2"*  12-10" 


but  there  the  resemblance  ends, 
for  the  details  of  decoration  have 
been  worked  out  in  an  original 
manner. 

The  entrance  door  to  Miss 
Merrill's  home  has  two  tiny  panes 
of  glass  at  the  top.  On  either  side 
of  the  door  is  a  masthead  lan- 
tern, and  the  Colonial  character 
is  further  carried  out  by  the  green 
shutter  storm  doors  which  match 
the  shutters  used  at  the  windows. 
Among  the  interesting  details 
,  of  decoration  in  the  living  room 
is  a  colorful  old  hooked  rug  above 
the  mantle,  the  red  and  yellow 
and  brown  tones  of  which  make 
an  interesting  harmony  with  the 
knotted  pine  walls.  At  the  left  of 
the  mantle  is  a  cupboard  with  a 
reproduction  of  an  old  stock  Cur- 
tiss  door  which  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  A  sunny 
window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mantle  affords  an  excellent  spot 
for  potted  English  ivy  which 
trails  down  over  the  red  brick  be- 
low. The  fireplace  fittings  are  of 
wrought-iron  in  simple,  Colonial 
design.  The  furniture  throughout 
the  house  is  Early  American,  some 
of  the  pieces  being  antiques  and 
others  very  fine  reproduc- 
tions. Window  draperies  and 
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conveniently  arranged  between 
them,  and   linen  and  clothes 
closets  easily  accessible.  Up- 
stairs, in  addition  to  ample 
storage  space,  there  are  two 
bedrooms  and  a  bath. 

The  home  of  Miss  Merrill, 
a  second  cottage  of  the  Cape 
Cod  type,  is  similar  to  the 
Scott  home  in  materials, 
plan,  and  general  treatment, 


rugs  carry  out  the  Colonial  spirit  in  their 
simplicity  of  design  and  material.  The  bed- 
rooms are  papered  in  quaintly  figured,  un- 
obtrusive paper. 

In  no  detail  has  Mr.  Remick,  the  architect 
of  these  two  houses,  sacrificed  practical  fea- 
tures for  mere  "prettiness."  The  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  shows  that  the  individual  needs 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  occupy  each  house 
were  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Both  of  these 
houses  have  been  carefully  insulated. 


Not    even    in    the 
of  the  interior  finish 


smallestdetails 
have      jarring 


notes  been  allowed  to  intrude.  The  broad  fireplace, 
with  brass  andirons  in  appropriate  design,  colorful 
old  hook  rugs,  windows  hung  with  only  simple 
glass  curtains,  the  pewter  lighting  fixtures,  and  the 
collection  of  Early  American  glass  on  the  shelves 
at  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  are  all  in  harmony. 

Connecticut  bricks,  like  those  used  for  the  ex- 
terior chimneys,  are  used  for  the  fireplace.  The 
long  mantle  extends  across  to  the  right  side  of 
the  room,  and  forms  a  broad  ledge  for  the  high 
window  above.  Below  is  a  convenient  cupboard 
for   fuel,   with   long,   wrought-iron   strap   hinges. 

Floors  and  wall  finishes  are  uniform  throughout 
the  house,  except  that  in  the  bedrooms,  paper, 
lightly  sprinkled  with  a  dainty  allover  pattern, 
covers  the  walls. 

The  sunny  dining  room  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive, with  a  corner  cupboard  full  of  old  china,  and 

The  living  room  is  furnished  with  Early  American  an- 
tiques and  reproductions.  In  old  hooked  run  above  the 
fireplace    gives    a     mid    touch     of    color    to    the    room 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Floors  for  the  Modern  Home  Show  a  Great  Variety  of  New  Materials,  Rich  in  Texture 

and  Coloring,  for  the  Various  Rooms  of  Your  House 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


THE  question  of  flooring  used  to  be  one 
of  a  material  or  a  covering:  today 
there  are  so  many  new  developments 
that  a  floor  may  be  in  the  nature  of  both 
a  material  and  a  covering  at  the  same  time. 
Of  actual  materials  there  are,  principally, 
slate,  tile  and  wood.  Slate,  being  a  stone, 
represents,    of   course,    the   oldest    form    of 


flooring,  with  tile  a  close  second.  In  a  class 
somewhere  between  the  two  comes  cement, 
which  can  be  thought  of  as  a  liquid  stone, 
even  though  it  looks  its  best  when  it  is 
scored  in  squares  to  resemble  tile. 

A  slate  floor,  with  its  natural  texture  and 
range  of  subtle  colorings  of  gray,  blue,  purple 
and  green,  can  be  made  one  of  the  most 

Linoleum  in  an  irregular  design  reproducing  the 
coloring  of  a  slate  floor  is  used  effectively  in  a 
dining     room.     Courtesy    Armstrong     Cork    Co. 


satisfying  of  all  floors — but 
its  use  is  restricted  to  certain 
types  of  rooms.  The  interior 
which  is  to  be  floored  with 
slate  needs  to  be  of  a  very  in- 
formal sort,  and  in  a  style  of 
connotations,  at  least,  which 
are  antique.  The  room  that 


Left — A  floor 
of  uneven  tiles 
h a r m onize  s 
with  the  rough 
plaster  of  this 
attractive  din- 
ing room.  Jul- 
ius Gregory, 
architect. 
Courtesy  Amer- 
ican Encaustic 
Tiling    Co. 

Righ  t — Zen- 
itherm  is  used 
as  flooring  ma- 
terial for  this 
living  room 
decorated  by 
the  Hampton 
Shops.  Cour- 
tesy Zenitherm 
Co.,  Inc. 


is  very  old  English  or  Nor- 
man, with  rough  plaster  walls 
and  primitive  beamed  or 
trussed  ceiling,  is  the  ideal 
type  for  a  slate  floor,  or  you 
may  find  one  in  a  Renais- 
sance interior,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  too 
stylized.  Often, 
too,  a  slate  floor 
may  be  used  in  a 

PHOTO  BY  G.LUE5  haUway        Qr        fQyer 

even  when  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
not  so  informal. 

The  tile  floor  is  an  easily  recog- 
nizable part  of  the  Spanish  or 
Italian  kind  of  house,  and  the  most 
commonly  used  kind  of  tile  is  the 
square,  red  "quarry"  tile.  Its  name, 
at  first  a  little  puzzling,  clarifies  it- 
self when  "quarry"  is  found  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  stone,  but 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the 

Right— A 
floor  of 
s<iuare  red 
tiles  and  a 
wainscoting 
of  tile  in 
hr  ill  i  a  n  t 
design  s 
gives  color 
to  this  liv- 
ing room. 
C ourtesy 
R  ossman 
Corporation 

French  carre,  square. 

This  is  a  hard,  red 
tile,  available  in  sev- 
eral sizes.  From  the 
prospective  builder's 
point  of  view,  the 
floor  of  slate  or  tile 
is  not  unlike  the 
roof  of  slate  or  tile, 
in  that  a  large  part 


of  the  cost  comes  in  the  structural  necessity 
of  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
material. 

The  decorative  tiles  called  "Moravian," 
odd  and  various  in  shapes  and  designs,  are 
sometimes  used  for  floors,  and,  like  the  red 


quarry  tiles,  or  matt  glaze  encaustic  tiles, 
need  the  exactly  suitable  kind  of  interior. 
With  rough,  or  semi-rough  plaster  walls,  it 
is  an  excellent  practice  to  use,  with  a  tile 
tloor,  at  least  one  row  of  tiles  instead  of 
a  base-board.  Encaustic  or  faience  tiles  can 
go  further  than  this:  they  can  be  carried 
up  as  wainscoting  and  trim,  and  are  often 
found,  in  houses  of  Spanish  derivation,  as 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED      GOLD      MEDAL      OF      HONOR      IN      NATIVE      INDUSTRIAL     ART 
39TH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL     LEAGUE    OF    NEW     YORK 


— 


Ml 


-V  ENGLISH  OAK   FURNITURE,   bv  KENSINGTON 


he  Extraordinary  Individuality  and  tnduring  v_  harm  or  tarly 
tnglisn  L^ak  lurniturc —  c\na  its  /Appropriateness 
in  the  /xmerican  Home 


ENGLISH  oak  furniture  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  Cen- 
turies drew  its  design  inspiration  from  the  Renaissance 
movement  which  had  its  birth  in  Ttaly  in  the  middle  of  the 
1  5th  Century.  The  England  of  tha  day  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  Continent  that  it  took  all  of  one  hundred  years 
for  the  new  style  to  penetrate.  With  characteristic  tenacity 
the  English  craftsman  clung  for  a  long  period  to  the  tra- 
ditions fostered  by  the  guilds  in  Gothic  times  so  that  there 
is  a  delightful  sense  of  spontaneity  in  his  designs.  The 
form  of  his  furniture  was  little  affected,  but  he  seized  eager- 
ly upon  the  wealth  of  new  ornament,  which,  however,  he 
interpreted  in  his  own  way,  so  that  even  in  the  17th  Cen- 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
f  u  rniture   dealer 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


SHOWROOMS,   41  WEST  45TH   STREET,   SIXTH   FLOOR 


tury  his  work  possessed  an  extraordinary  individuality  and 
to  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  its  enduring  charm. 

Traditional  interest,  also,  gives  this  early  English  oak 
furniture,  so  expressive  of  Anglo-Saxon  character,  a  natural 
place  in  our  American  homes.  Reproductions  by  Kensing- 
ton are  authentic  in  every  detail  of  design  and  are  made  of 
the  solid  oak  bv  hand  throughout  in  antique  construction 
in  a  manner  to  retain  the  character  and  the  decorative 
quality  of  old  work. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative  stvles 
appropriate  for  American  homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May   Be  Purchased" 
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The  Walls  of  Your  Home 

According  to  the  Type  of  Room,  the  Wall  Finish  May  be 
Wood,  Tiles,  Composition,  or  Plaster — Paneled  or  Plain 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


Wood  paneled  nails  lend  themselves  most  ef- 
fectively to  built-in  bookcases  and  such  charm- 
ing little  open  cupboards  as  the  shell-top  one 
shown.  Courtesy   National  Lumber  Mjrs,  Ass'n 


WITH  all  the  variety  of 
modern  materials  avail- 
able for  wall  covering, 
choice  among  them  rests  entirely 
with  the  kind  of  house  you  have, 
or  the  kind  of  room,  which  may 
be  anything  from  Elizabethan  to 
ultra-modern. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  ma- 
terials, there  are  plaster,  wood 
paneling  and  tiles;  to  proceed  to 
the  less  old,  there  is  wallpaper; 
and  to  proceed  further,  to  more 
modern  ideas,  there  are  such  ma- 
terials as  glass,  vitrolite,  sani- 
onyx  and  chromite. 

If  the  house  be  Norman,  Eliza- 
bethan, English  cottage  old  or 
new,  or  if  it  be  Spanish  or  Italian, 
plaster  walls  are  preferred,  per- 
haps with  paneling  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan house.  Spanish  or  Italian 


For  the  room  decorated  in  the  Early  Ameri- 
can manner  knotty  pine  is  ahvavs  in  favor. 
The  pine  has,  in  this  case,  been  finished  with 
a  light  stain.  Courtesy  Shevlin,  Carpenter  & 
Clarke 

materials,  such  as  glass,  cork,  or  vitrolite. 

Let  us  make  a  few  specific  notes. 

First,  there  is  plaster,  with  all  its  fin- 
ishes, from  semi-smooth  to  textures  as 
rough  as  you  please,  and  plaster,  too,  is. 
modeled  in  decorative  ceilings  or  in  bas- 
relief  incidents  which  may  be  built  in.  And 
for  the  formal  interior,  and  especially  for 
the  foyer  or  hall,  there  is  cast  trouvertine, 
marked  in  the  effect  of  ancient  masonry. 

In  any  kind  of  interior  plasterwork  the 
principal  thing  to  guard  against  is  liabil- 
ity to  crack.  The  outward  appearance  of 
the  wall,  meaning  its  texture  and  color,  is 
the  easiest  part  of  the  matter  to  accom- 
plish, and  consists  only  of  knowing  what 
you  want  and  insisting  on  having  it. 
Cracks  in  plaster  walls  result  mainly  from 
the  natural  and  inevitable  settling  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


By  combining  plain  and  decorative  tiles  har- 
moniously an  unusually  colorful  and  interest- 
ing setting  is  achieved.  Courtesy  liatchelder- 
Wilson  Co. 


types,  moreover,  and  especially  the  former, 
are  full  of  ideal  opportunities  to  use  deco- 
rative glazed  tiles. 

In  houses  of  Colonial  or  Early  American 
derivation,  certain  plaster  finishes  can  be 
used,  always  wood  paneling  and  always 
wallpaper.  The  modern  in  interior  treat- 
ments is  not  so  stylized  by  precedent:  you 
can  use  any  of  these  things,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wood  paneling  (which  is  "old 
fashioned")  and  you  can  use  various  new 


Faience  and  plain  tiles 
are  here  used  to 
face  an  t>i>en  stairway, 
malting  it  a  colorful 
feature  of  the  hall. 
Courtesy  Associated 
Tile  Mfrs. 


Sani-Onyx,  a  practi- 
cal material  for  use 

on  kitchen  and  bath- 
room walls,  is  not 
affected  by  tempera- 
ture or  climate.  Cour- 
tesy Marietta  Mfr.Co. 
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THE  MEDIUM  OE  EXPRESSION 
THESE  EXQUISITE  FABRICS 


In  Ronald  Grose,  Inc.  fabrics,  color  achieves  its  supreme  artistic 
purpose.  It  may  blend  softly  and  unobtrusively  into  its  decorative 
setting,-  or  boldly  dominate  by  its  very  brilliance  and  vivacity.  But 
subdued  or  intense,  color  in  these  lovely  fabrics  may  be  keyed  to 
the  decorative  scheme  it  is  to  grace. 

At  your  interior  decorator,  or  in  the  calm,  reflective  atmosphere  of 
any  of  our  showrooms,  you  may  view  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  Here 
is  an  assortment  whose  colors  express  every  mood  and  period  of 
decoration.  Traditional  and  contemporary  colors.  Colors  harmo- 
niously combined  with  superb  artistry.  Colors  that  take  new  beauty 
from  surrounding  lights  and  shadows. 

Whatever  your  decorative  problem,  you  will  find  in  these  fabrics  of 
Ronald  Grose,  inc.  the  most  exquisite  quality. 

Sold  through  interior  decorators  only. 

RONALD    GROSE 

I  N  C. 

2     WEST     46th     STREET 
NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 
29  E    Madison  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1015  Chestnut  Street 


NTEGRITY    *    ALACRITY     '     SERVICE 
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American  Rugs  in  Wool,  and  Cotton  Chenille 

Our  Rug  Manufacturers  Reproduce  the  Designs  and  Colorings  of  Museum  Masterpieces 

and  Adapt  Oriental  Motifs  to  Modern  Patterns 
By  JULTET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


AMERICAN  rug  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
L  their  products,  for  the  finest  examples 
of  their  looms  show  unrivalled  richness  of 
coloring,  surfaces  of  unsurpassed  softness  and 
luxurious  resilience  of  pile.  Soft  shades  of 
vivid  colors  seem  to  predominate,  in  harmony 


designers  of  Iran,  is  centered  by  a  vase  of 
henna  blossoms  and  bordered  with  interlaced 
motifs  enclosed  by  guard  stripes.  Another 
lustrous  rug  reproduces  a  Victorian  flower 
garden  from  a  William  Morris  design;  its 
multi-colored  lozenge  shaped  panels,  enshrin- 
ing campanula,  carnations,  primroses,  tulips 
and  wall-flowers,  are  bordered  with  undulate 
arabesque  motifs  and  floral  guards.  Another 
superb  Caliph  is  a  replica  of  an  authentic 
fragment  of  a  16th  Century  Ispahan,  woven 
in  the  era  of  the  great  Shah  Abbas,  who 
inspired  the  craftsman  of  Iran  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  textile  art.  Embellishing  the  field  of 
this  carpet  are  palmettes,  lotus  blossoms, 
scrolling  arabesques,  Mongolian  cloud-banks, 
delicate  tracery  and  leafage. 

Thirteen  lovely  designs,  each  taken  from 
ancient  Oriental  carpets  appear  in  the  Kash- 
mir series  and  five  new  patterns  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Arada  rugs.  Among  them 
is  the  "Mosque  of  Ardebil"  adapted  from  the 
famous  original  of  the  16th  Century,  now 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
beauty  and  richness  of  coloring  in  this  rug 
make  it  a  fitting  background  for  the  most 
sumptuous  furnishings.  The  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  Persian  designers  is  skilfully  por- 
trayed   in   a   marvelous    reproduction    of   a 
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An  Anglo-Persian  rug  reproducing  an  antique 
Kashan  design  in  blue,  rose  and  gold  on  a  taupe 
ground.  Courtesy  M.  J.  Whittall  Associates,  Ltd. 


Section  of  Hartford-Saxony  frieze  carpet,  show- 
ing light  green  conventionalized  floral  design  on 
a    dark   green    field.    Courtesy    Bigelotv-Sanford 
Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

with  the  modern  trend  and  these  are  especially 
noticeable  in  the  new  "washed''  rugs,  which  are 
distinguished  by  a  marvelous  lustre,  glowing 
depth  of  rich  color,  a  wonderful  silken  sheen 
and  deep  pile  and  polish.  In  many  instances  their 
designs  are  reproductions  of  ancient  museum 
masterpieces,  besides  adaptations  of  Oriental 
motifs  and  original   modern  patterns. 

The  wools  upon  which  depend  the  beauty  and 
character  of  modern  American  rugs  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  world:   from  the  craggy  up- 
lands of  Persia,  the  mountain  ranges  of  Thibet 
in    Central   Asia,   from   far  off   China   and   the 
storm-chilled  slopes  of  northern  India,  from  the 
rigorous   Highlands   of   Scotland,   from   Ireland 
and    Iceland,    and    from    the    wild    Argentine 
Pampas.  The  fleeces  are  carefully  selected  for 
their  length  and  strength  of  fibre,  their  sheen, 
gloss  and  resilience,  for  wools  differ  in  their 
qualities  according  to  the  breed  of  sheep  and 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  raised.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  finest  yarns,  wools  must 
be  carefully  blended  to  secure  those  qualities 
which  must  be  combined  to  make  a  perfect 
rug,  and  only  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
years  of  experience  can  determine  the  correct 
proportions  of  each  type. 

Under  the  supervision  of  William  Walker, 
A.  M.,  a  noted  designer,  has  been  developed 
the  magnificent  Caliph  series,  reproducing 
many  Museum  masterpieces,  one  of  which 
is  the  famous  17th  Century  Joshaghan  Ghali 
rug,  now  treasured  in  the  South  Kensington. 
A  beautiful  Persian  garden  divided  into  com- 
partments is  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
derful  array  of  large  palmettes,  rosettes, 
blossoms  and  cartouche  formations. 
The  field,  covered  with  iris,  roses,  poppies, 
asters  and  the  ubiquitous  willow  shrub, 
adored  by  the  Court  miniature  painters  and 


Imperia1  Ispahan,  ancient  Kabistan  and 
Armenian  motifs  appear  in  the  Anglo-Persian 
series,  as  rich  and  beautiful  in  coloring  as 
they  are  euphonious  in  name,  Hindu  pine  and 
cypress  in  the  Anglo-Oriental  and  Persian  floral 
patterns  in  the  Anglo-Asian,  while  in  the  Anglo- 
Lustres  and  Regals  are  the  same  rich  colors, # 
brilliant  polish  and  mossy  depth  of  pile  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  "washed"  American  Orientals. 
As  in  Oriental  carpets,  the  dyes  used  in  modern 
American  rugs  are  sun  and  water  fast  and  are 
obtainable  in  an  incredible  range  of  colors.  Of 
taupe  alone  there  are  thirteen  different  shades, 
including  rose,  green,  brown  and  cold  grey  taupes, 
which  range  from  silvery  grey  to  black.  The 
"frieze"  effect,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  pattern 
has  the  appearance  of  being  raised,  due  to  the 
combination  of  plain  wool  and  worsted  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


This  is  one  of  the  fine  reproductions  of  Persian 

rug   weaving   with   harmonious   coloring   in  the 

Caliph   series   of  American   Orientals.   Courtesy 

Mohawk  Carpet  Co. 


genuine  16th  Century  Kermanshah,  with 
delicate  tracery  of  flowering  vines  over  an 
apricot  field.  The  central  medallion  and 
corner  motifs  are  based  on  the  lotus  blossom, 
which  also  appears  enclosed  in  panels.  A 
reproduction  of  an  antique  Feraghan  has 
the  flower  and  leaf  motif,  known  as  the 
Herati,  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  in  ex- 
istence. Inspired  by  Chinese  traditions  it 
was  later  adopted  by  the  Persians  and  trans- 
lated into  its  present  form;  the  favorite 
turtle-back  motif  appears  in  the  border. 
These  modern  rugs  are  superb,  with  their 
scintillating  sheen,  velvety  pile  and  gorgeous 
coloring  in  shades  of  rich  rose-red,  Persian 
blue,  turquoise,  apricot,  fawn  and  jade,  mul- 
berry rose  and  glowing  crimson,  the  "Tyrian 
purple"  of   the  ancients.  Antique   Gorevan, 


A  modern  French  rug  designed  and  executed  by- 
da  Silva  Bruhns  in  Paris.  The  ground  is  a  gold- 
en tan  with  design  in  soft  green,  dark  tan,  pale, 
blue    and    peach.    Courtesy    B.    Altman    &    Co. 


LUXURIOUS 

TRANSPORTATION 

Milady  of  fashion,  in  the  day 
of  dashing  Hussars  and  court 
intrigue,  went  her  social  rounds 
in  her  elaborately  decorated 
and   luxurious  Sedan    chair 


%T)ACKARD  pioneered  the  straight- 
L  eight  motor  in  America — leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  fine 
eight-cylinder  cars — outsells  all  cars 
in  the  field  above  $2000. 

It  is  significant,  as  an  indication  of 
superior  motor  design,  that  Packard's 
greatest  period  of  growth  followed 
standardization  on  eight-in-line  cars 
exclusively. 

Two  out  of  three  who  buy  Packard 


cars  today  give  up  other  makes,  while 
but  one  owner  out  of  twenty  ever 
gives  up  a  Packard  for  any  reason — 
proof  that  the  satisfaction  of  Packard 
owners  is  enduring.  Packard  well 
may  say,  "now,  more  than  ever, 
Ask  The  Man  Who  Owns  One." 

Packard  Eight  cars  today  are  out- 
standingly more  beautiful,  more 
comfortable  and  convenient — more 
luxurious  both  in  appointment  and 


performance — than  any  of  the 
famous  Packards  of  history.  Three 
complete  lines  are  available.  They 
cover  the  entire  fine  car  field  and 
dominate  it! 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the 
eleven  models  offered  in  each  of  the 
three  Packard  lines  is  the  practical  and 
distinguished  Convertible  Coupe — 
pictured  below  on  the  1453^-inch 
DeLuxe  chassis. 


PACKARD 


ASK   THE   MAN   WHO   OWNS   ONE 


STERLING 
BRONZE 

COMPANY,     INC. 

18    East   40th   Street  •   New  York 


? 


Lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  objets  d'art 
in  metal,  marble  and  glass  designed 
and  manufactured  by  us,  are  shown 
for  immediate  selection  at  our 
conveniently     located     show    rooms.* 


MARCH.  1Q30 
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The  sun  room  from  the  new  Ormol\a  booklet 

Orinoka  Colorfast  Draperies  are  Guaranteed 
Sun  and  Tubfast 


YOUR  SUN  ROOM  DRAPERIES,  MADE 
OF  THESE  GUARANTEED  FAST-COLOR 
FABRICS,  WILL  NEVER  LOSE  THEIR 
BRIGHT,  FRESH   CHARM 


The  sun  room,  delightful  as  it  is,  is 
practical  only  if  the  gorgeous  tones  of 
its  draperies  are  enduring.  Hangings  must 
filter  the  sun  for  months  and  years  with' 
out  losing  a  tinge  of  their  original  beauty. 
And  even  that  isn't  enough.  They  must 
be  not  only  sunfast,  but  tubfast  as  well. 
When  summer  dust  blows  in,  curtains 
that  cannot  be  washed  become  a  menace 
to  health.  Formerly,  hangings  were  re' 
moved  during  the  warmer  months.  That 
is  no  longer  necessary,  for  modern  sun 
rooms  are  hung  with  Orinoka  fabrics — 
guaranteed  fadeless.  ■  Use  your  drap' 
eries  for  months  and  then  compare  them 
with  a  scrap  that  has  never  been  exposed 
to  light.  Not  a  tone  will  have  faded. 
The  Orinoka  colors  will  withstand  this 
test,  for  Orinoka  threads  are  hand'dyed 
by  a  special  process  that  makes  them 
colorfast.  Insist  on  Orinoka  when  you 
shop  for  curtain  material.  The  Orinoka 
Mills,  183  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


O 
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Back  of  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sunfast  fabrics  you  buy  stand  the 

Orinoka  Mills  with  this  assurance:  "These  goods  are  guaranteed 

absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun- 

light  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace 

them  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price."  Look  for  the  DRAPERIES  .   .   .  COLORS    GUARANTEED 

guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt.        .  SUN   AND  TUBFAST 

THE  ORINOKA  MILLS 

183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  1930  Orinoka 
booklet,  "Draperies  and  Color  Harmony."  I  am  enclos- 
ing 20  cents. 

Nime  

Street 

City State '4" 


SEND  10  CENTS 

FOR  A  FULL-COLOR    BOOKLET 

OF  NEW  INTERIORS 

The  sun  room  illustrated  is  taken  from 
the  1930  Orinoka  booklet,  "Draperies 
and  Color  Harmony  "  Rooms  for  every 
type  are  shown  in  full  color,  together 
with  the  appropriate  fabrics  for  hang' 
ings  and  upholstery.  "The  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  booklet  I  have  encoun' 
tered  .  .  .  the  color  schemes  are  exqui' 
sitely  fresh,"  says  a  leading  authority  on 
interior  decoration.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy,  fill  out  the  coupon  below.  The  cost 
0/  the  boo);  is  20  cents. 
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JACOBG4N 

A/€RVICeOF 
/T6RLING 


hi/  maqnificcnT  /ervice  lypifief  me  /tutu 
dine//  ot  \ne  decoration/  of  Trie  period 

get /o  carefully 

and  delicaTely- 

nandled  a/rci 

charm  ang  Eat 

Ig  Enqli/fi  Home 

an  added  at^: 

iradion  i/dhe_ 

hand-cha/ed" 

Flahvareic 

march. 

BNM  I  4  I  ION  INVIEEO  *  PHOTOGRAPHS  OP 
OEHEP  \l  I  \  M  I  \  MVIIII    UPON  PEOLEST 

CAILCy  I  ANI  S  & 

EIDDLE  CC  -"as™ 

Jewelers  ^Silversmiths  ^Stationers  ^Heraldists 

1218  to  22  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia 


Country  Houses  of  Southern  California 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


house.  I  also  used  ironwork,  taking 
it  from  the  old  houses  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  Early  California  house  was 
a  ranch  house,  rather  primitive.  Its 
crude  details  don't  belong  in  a  home 
to-day." 

"Whereabouts  in  California  were 
those  early  Yankee  houses  built?"  I 
asked. 

''Along  the  coast,  mostly.  They 'are 
generally  found  around  the  old  Span- 
ish missions,  and  had  a  little  of  the 
mission  character/They  were  built  of 
adobe,  with  exterior  coating  of  plas- 
ter and  whitewash,  low-pitched  roofs 
covered  with  tile  or  hand-split 
shingles,  the  overhanging  balcony, 
outside  stairway  and  the  patio.  But 
they  retained  many  Georgian  details 
from  the  East — on  the  exterior  they 
have  the  Georgian  type  of  windows 
and  panelled  shutters;  and  inside 
there  are  the  deep-recessed  panelled 
openings,  broad  wooden  floors,  big, 
Early  American  fireplaces  and  other 
details  not  found  in  either  Spain  or 
Mexico.  Curiously,  these  early  Cali- 
fornia houses  are  filled  with  Early 
American  furniture  which  the  settlers 
brought  with  them  overland  or 
around  the  Horn.  They  represent 
an  Anglo-Saxon  influence  which  is 
valuable  now.  This  Early  California 
type  is  particularly  suited  to  small 
houses  and  to  the  furniture  and  in- 
terior decoration  of  to-day. 

"In  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Jeffer- 
son at  Montecito,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  Spanish  type,  with  Mexican, 
Spanish-Colonial  elements.  Its  design 
is  modelled  on  Bertram  Goodhue's 
architecture  of  the  San  Diego  Expo- 
sition of  San  Diego — Bertram  Good- 
hue whom  we  all  revere.  At  that  time, 
shortly  after  I  came  to  California,  we 
were  all  very  much  influenced  by 
Goodhue.  The  Chase  house  at  Santa 
Barbara  is  also  of  the  Spanish  type." 

"How  great  a  part  does  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Spanish  buildings  in 
California  play  in  the  new  California 
architecture?"   I   asked. 

"You  mean  the  old  Spanish  mis- 
sions? It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  religious  and  secular  archi- 
tecture. The  old  Spanish  architecture 
was  chiefly  religious  architecture  and 
to-day  our  architecture  is  almost  en- 
tirely secular.  The  old  missions  are 
extremely  simple.  They  were  started 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra  (the  Catho- 
lic William  Penn  of  California).  They 
are  found  along  the  El  Camino  Real 
— the  King's  Highway,  that  ran  from 
San  Diego,  north  to  San  Francisco. 
They  were  built  by  inexperienced  In- 
dian workmen,  under  the  direction  of 
Spanish  priests  who  built  them  as 
they  imagined  the  great  churches  and 
monasteries  of  Spain  and  Mexico  to 
be  or  as  they  remembered  them  if 
they  had  seen  them.  The  materials 
were  adobe,  plaster  and  brick,  with  a 
limited  amount  of  stone.  These  early 
Spaniards  never  confused  domestic 
and  ecclesiastic  architecture,  for  their 
houses  were  simply  designed,  with 
none  of  the  elaoorate  ornament 
that  they  used  so  fittingly  on  their 
churches. 

"But,  unfortunately,  this  distinc- 
tion was  not  remembered  in  the  so- 
called  "mission"  style  of  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
Ihe  days  of  '40  up  to  the  twentieth 
century,  California  has  gone  through 
much  experimenting  and  the  results 
are   sad   to   look   upon   to-day.   The 


"mission"  was  the  only  work  which 
made  any  mark,  but  houses,  stables, 
even  garages,  were  designed  along  the 
lines  of  our  simple,  dignified,  old  mis- 
sions, with  campaniles  and  other 
ecclesiastical  features  that  had  no 
place  in  secular  architecture.  When 
this  fact  had  finally  been  understood, 
architects  turned  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  of  Europe  for  mate- 
rial, especially  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

"The  Italian  is  the  third  type  in 
Southern  California.  It  is  easily  rec- 
ognized. It  had  something  of  the 
proportions  of  the  simpler  of  the 
Italian  country  villas  or  farmhouses 
■and  characteristic  Italian  details, 
particularly  of  doors,  windows,  and 
of  fountains,  balustrades,  etc.,  in  the 
garden.  The  Italian  type  is  seen  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Honeyman,  Jr., 
at  Pasadena,  and  also  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  at  Montecito, 
which  is  of  a  more  informal  charac- 
ter." 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  In- 
dian element  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Southwest?"  I  asked.  "Not  so 
much  in  California,  perhaps,  where 
the  Indians  built  no  substantial  build- 
ings of  their  own,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
where  the  Pueblos  existed  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Spanish  conquest?" 

"In  that  region  there  are  two  local 
types — one  is  Spanish  and  the  other 
is  Indian.  But  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  them  because  they  are  so 
closely  related.  The  local  type  to-day 
is  illustrated  in  this  house  at  Santa 
Fe.  It  stretches  along  a  flat  site  in  an 
irregular,  very  low  mass,  about  one 
story  high,  in  keeping  with  the  long, 
low  line  of  the  mountain  range  be-* 
hind  it,  some  distance  away.  Inside, 
the  ceiling  of  the  studio  is  made  of 
split  saplings,  and  the  carving  of  the 
room  is  taken  from  old  Indian  carv- 
ing at  Taos.  It  is  interesting,  the  way 
they  build  fireplaces  there:  They  step 
out  the  wall  to  build  a  fireplace  on 
the  corner.  The  door  is  combined 
Spanish  and  Italian. 

"Those  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  three  types — the  formal  Italian, 
the  less  formal  Spanish,  and  the  re- 
cently developed  Early  Calif ornian 
or  Monterey,  which  fits  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions.  In  the  scope  of 
these  types  we  can  create  a  house 
that  ranges  from  the  formal  to  the 
informal,  and  that  has  interiors  with 
a  fitting  background  for  almost  any 
type  of  furniture  or  wall  treatment. 
And  with  full  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual expression.  At  the  same  time, 
each  type  is  in  every  way  a  part  of 
this  section  of  the  country  and  is 
suited  to  the  climate;  and  it  seems  to 
have  an  individuality  of  its  own  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  history  of 
California." 

"You  have  given  me  a  very  clear, 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  new  Cali- 
fornia architecture,"  I  remarked.  "It 
should  be  helpful  to  people  in  others 
of  the  newer  sections  of  the  country, 
where  they  are — or  should  be — work- 
ing out  a  country  house  architecture 
suited  to  their  own  needs  and  tradi- 
tions and  to  their  own  landscape  and 
climate.  "But,"  I  added,  "to  my  eye. 
at  any  rate,  there  is  not  much  fund- 
amental difference  in  the  three  styles. 
I  get  a  strong  impression  of  one  single 
California  style — with  no  more  varia- 
tion than  is  needed  to  give  the  in- 
dividuality you  speak  of." 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  reply  directly 
(Continued  on  page  131) 
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The  bedding  which  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
uses  exclusively  is  the  "Rogers"  Mattress 
of  finest  hair,  together  with    a    resilient 

hair-top  Box  Spring. 
Interior  Decorators  who  specify  Bedding 
by  Rogers  choose  for  their  clients  the  most 
luxurious  and  serviceable  mattress  made. 


THE  MOST  REFRESHING  SLUMBER 
IN  THE  WORLD  AWAITS  YOU 
AT  THE  SAVOY-PLAZA  ****** 
SPRINGS  AND  -MATTRESSES 
ARE  ROGERS   BUILT  ******** 


Says  Mr.  Henry  A.  Rost,  President:  "It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  our  selection  of  Rogers  bed- 
ding for  the  Savoy-Plaza  has  been  fully  justified.    It  seems  to  most  scientifically  meet  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed  —  namely,   restful   sleep  and   complete  relaxation  after  the  strain  of  social  and  business  activity 
of  city  life  particularly. 
"I  highly  recommend  Rogers  bedding  and  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  quality  of  your  product." 

No  one  detail  of  service  is  more  important  in  the  management  of  fine  hotels  than  the  quality  and  comfort  of 
the  bedding.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  such  famous  hostelries  as  the  Savoy-Plaza,  Ritz-Carlton,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  and  Sherry  Netherland  invite  their  guests  to  rest  in  beds  equipped  with  Bedding  by  Rogers. 
To  sleep  on  a  Rogers  mattress  and  spring  is  to  enjoy  thorough  relaxation  —  the  quality  of  sleep  from  which 
you  awaken  rested  and  refreshed. 

Bedding  by  Rogers  is  available  to  the  private  home,  as  well.  Made  with  skillful  hand-craftsmanship,-  covered 
in  your  choice  of  ticking  or  damask;   and,  if  you  wish,  built  specially  for  your  bed. 

An  assortment  of  styles  are  displayed  for  your  inspection  at  our  New  York  show-rooms.  Sold,  also,  through 
interior  decorators,  and  at  the  better  furniture  and  department  stores. 

CHARLES   P.   ROGERS  &   CO.,   Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA:  306-308  Cherry  Street  NEW  YORK:   22-26  West  48th  Street 
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Ornamental  Possibilities  of  Punch  Bowls 


(Continued  from  page  59) 


/  ARLY  18th  Century  an- 
V_y  tique  Venetian  bureau 
bookcase  of  fine  black  lacquer 
with  raised  decorations.  The 
interiors  of  both  the  bureau 
and  the  bookcase  are  especial' 
ly    fine. 


Interior  'Decoration 


^Antique  Furniture 
Ob  jets  <T  zArt 
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of  them  calls  for  a  suitable  back- 
ground quickly  becomes  apparent 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  room.  Always 
does  a  large  silver  bowl  demand  a 
more  or  less  austere  setting,  unless  it 
be  on  a  dining  table  similar  to  that 
previously  described.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  more  numerous 
and  certainly  more  colorful  porcelain, 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
an  appropriate  place  for  any  one  of 
them.  Naturally- some  regard  has  to 
be  paid  to  the  other  color  effects  in 
a  room,  but  even  so,  most  of  the  china 
bowls  are  so  attractive  without  being 
obtrusive,  that  unless  there  is  a  very 
predominant  tone  in  the  painted  dec- 
orations, they  generally  blend  with 
and  become  so  important  an  addition 
to  a  room  that  other  similar  bowls 
are  sought  for  various  places  through- 
out the  house. 

One  setting  of  especially  beautiful 
character,  yet  one  which  is  not  infre- 
quently lost  sight  of,  is  to  place  a 
large  bowl  on  a  sofa  tabie  at  the  back 
of  an  upholstered  sofa  in  front  of  a 
fireplace.  We  can  recall  a  living  room 
paneled  in  pine  in  the  English  Georg- 
ian style.  The  woodwork  was  of  that 
almost  severe  unadorned  type  with 
high  vertical  panels,  surmounted  by  a 
plain  molded  cornice,  no  carving  ap- 
pearing other  than  the  foliated  scrol- 
ling on  the  frieze  of  the  mantel.  On 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  "grand- 
father" wing-chair  while  opposite  was 
an  equally  comfortable  one  with  a 
lower  back,  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  "grandmother"  chair.  In 
passing,  the  reason  for  the  difference 
of  the  back  was  that  grandmother's 
beautifully  dressed  hair  was  apt  to  be 
disarranged  in  a  high  back  seat;  also 
all  early  chairs  intended  for  ladies 
had  no  arms  owing  to  the  volumin- 
ous skirts  worn  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges. 

But  to  return  to  the  paneled  living 
room  and  the  additional  charm  it 
achieved  from  the  use  of  more  than 
one  large  punch  bowl.  Across  the 
front  of  the  fireplace  was  a  deep 
seated  sofa  of  the  type  which  seems 
to  ask  one  to  find  an  interesting  book 
and  to  realise,  for  a  while,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  secluded  comfort. 
Immediately  behind  this  sofa  was  a 
painted  bowl  at  least  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  while  another  smaller 
one  was  placed  on  a  tripod  taboret  <or 
wine  stand  near  the  wall.  And  the 
latter  was  so  arranged  that  the  person 
reclining  on  the  couch  could  look  up 
and  see  the  flowers,  while  the  perfume 
was  wafted  from  those  on  the  sofa 
table. 

One  is  continually  meeting  with  in- 
genious little  "gadgets"  which  are  use- 
ful in  various  spheres.  Possibly  that 
which  is  described  below  has  no  direct 
connection  with  our  subject,  but  it 
is  a  decidedly  valuable  accessory  to 
any  punch  bowl  as  well  as  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  in  a  shallow 
vessel.  In  point  of  fact,  our  attention 
was  first  directed  to  it  when  we  saw 
cut  flowers  and  leaves  arranged  as  a 
perfect  miniature  garden  in  a  large 
oval  dish,  in  the  home  of  a  Chinese 
friend.  This  quite  unusual  arrange- 
ment was  achieved  by  taking  a  long 
piece  of  thin  lead  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  lead  was  bent 
into  numerous  small  loops  and  laid  on 
its  edge  in  the  dish,  single  blossoms 
and  pieces  of  foliage  being  placed  in 
the  loops.  By  cutting  some  of  the 
stems  shorter  than  others  the  effect 
was  that  of  a  tiny  garden  in  which 
small  pieces  of  foliage  became  trees 


and  the  flowers  seem  to  be  growing  in 

a  natural  position. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  pliability^-' 
of  the  lead  prevents  its  breaking,  scT 
that  the  loops  may  be  arranged  asym- 
metrically and  also  moved  to  any 
position  in  the  dish  or  bowl.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  ingenious  flower  sup- 
port is  twofold.  It  allows  flowers  to 
be   adapted   to   the   small   "garden" 

.  manner  in  a  shallow  vessel  while  in 
a  large  bowl  it  removes  that  more  or 
less  formal  bunching,  unavoidable 
when  the  stems  have  to  be  restricted 
to  the  holes  of  the  usual  pierced  wire 
or  glass  affair.  Obviously  a  punch  bowl 
does  not  offer  all  the  possibilities  as  a 
dish  or  deep  plate.  But  the  larger 
punch  bowls  generally  have  sufficient- 
ly flat  bottoms  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  lead  strip  in  achieving  un- 
usually decorative  effects.  In  the 
Chinese  home,  mentioned,  we  have 
seen  the  decorated  "Lowestoft"  type 
with  certain  fern  leaves  trimmed  and 
arranged  to  look  like  miniature  palm 
trees,  with  brilliant  blossoms  seem- 
ingly arranged  in  a  more  or  less  irreg- 
ular fashion. 

Punch  having  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent peculiar  to  England  and  to  our 
own  Colonial  ancestors,  the  larger 
number  of  early  bowls  are  of  English 
origin.  And  if  there  are  few  silver 
examples  among  the  heirlooms  of  our 
early  families,  there  are  numerous 
pottery  and  porcelain  examples  which 
were  brought  here  from  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries as  well  as  the  more  colorful 
pieces  made  by  the  Chinese,  all  of 
which  found  their  way  here  by  the 
old  clipper  ships.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  still  exist  in  New  England,  many 
being  painted  with  ships,  though  as  a 
rule  the  English  examples  were  more 
often  decorated  by  transfer  printing 
with  perhaps  the  colors  of  the  flag 
added. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  not  a  few 
of  these  bowls  as  well  as  other  pieces 
of  china  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
viving patterns  which  were  forgotten 
by  the  present  English  potters.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion that  while  the  blue  printed  ware 
was  popular  in  England,  our  Colonial 
forbears  seem  to  have  preferred  the 
same  designs  in  pink.  Today,  in  some 
of  the  older  homes,  the  early  pink 
transfer  plates  and  dishes  that  sur- 
vive, still  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the 
dresser  and  the  large  bowl  with  a 
similar  decoration  is  placed  on  the 
wider  top  of  the  base.  This  con- 
jures up  a  breakfast  room  furnished 
in  the  style  of  an  early  New  England 
home.  Such  a  room  seems  to  demand 
the  pink  transfer  china  which  has 
been  revived  by  the  English  potteries 
during  the  past  few  years.  And  the 
table  which  is  generally  one  of  the 
more  simple  refectory  type  can  be- 
come a  note  of  brilliant  color  by  plac- 
ing one  of  the  great  bowls,  filled  with 
flowers,  in  the  center,  both  when  it 
is  set  for  breakfast  and  after  the 
cloth  is  removed. 

Nor  are  they  only  useful  for  flow- 
ers because  they  suggest  an  exception- 
ally suitable  "pot"  for  growing  bulbs. 
Irrespective  of  a  bowl  being  of  the 
larger  or  smaller  size,  when  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  offers  a  really  beauti- 
ful decoration  which  will  last  for  some 
time.  From  the  time  that  the  tiny - 
tips  of  the  first  leaves  appear  above 
the  "soil"  until  the  flower  has  bloomed 
and  faded,  the  bowl  is  both  a  center 
of  interest  and  an  ornament  that 
develops  a  greater  charm  each  day. 
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Detail,  Residence,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  (Jordan  B.  Kaufmann,  Architect.  P.  J.   Walker  Co.,  Builder. 


WHAT  WILL  IT  COST  TO  BUILD  OF  STONE? 


WE  welcome  the  opportunity  to  tell 
you  without  cost  or  obligation  just 
how  little  more  your  new  house  will  cost 
when  faced  with  Indiana  Limestone. 

No  matter  if  your  plans  are  for  a  resi- 
dence of  modest  size  and  design,  why  not 
learn  the  facts?  Just  because  Indiana 
Limestone  is  chosen  also  for  the  more 
pretentious  house,  is  no  reason  why  it  is 
less  practicable  for  home  of  average  size. 

New  ways  of  using  this  beautiful  natu- 
ral stone  make  it  possible  now  to  build 
with  Indiana  Limestone  for  only  a  small 
amount  more  than  if  other  facing  mate- 


rial were  used.  The  more  expensive  cut 
stone  is  used  only  for  trim,  or  may  be 
omitted  entirely.  The  field  work  of  the 
walls  is  constructed,  as  in  the  house  shown 
above,  of  irregular  lengths  of  stone,  four 
inches  thick,  laid  up  just  as  brick  are  laid  up. 

The  wall  surface  of  Indiana  Limestone 
has  infinite  variety.  Its  color-tones  soften 
as  the  years  pass,  making  the  house  built 
of  it  actually  more  attractive  with  age. 
Indiana  Limestone  of  course  never  needs 
attention.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in 
exterior  upkeep,  your  house  always  has 
a  much  higher  re-sale  value. 


Write  for  an  illustrated  brochure  giving 
complete  information  about  Indiana  Lime- 
stone for  residences.  The  coupon  below 
filled  in  and  mailed  will  bring  you  this 
brochure.  Please  mention  your  architect's 
name. 


Box  743,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Please  send  your  brochure  about  Indiana  Lime- 
stone for  residences. 


Signed 

Street City- 
Architect's  name 


.State. 


INDIA  NA     LIMESTONE    COM  PA  N  Y        General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  •    Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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A  fine  expression  of  Chinese  decoration  is  shown  in  this  green 
lacquer  cabinet  with  antiqued  gilt  carved  base 
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FISHER   BUILDING 
DETROIT 

Furniture  Factory:  511  Lieb  St. 
Workroom.-  2901  Jefferson  Ave.,  E. 
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Furniture  Lacquered  by  Modern  Artists 
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backgrounds,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  association  between  this  ground 
color  and  the  designs  he  intends  to  ap- 
ply. With  the  latter  he  is  careful  to 
repeat  those  traditional  symbols,  so 
much  a  part  of  the  early  Oriental 
ornamentation  on  lacquer.  These  may 
be  unintelligible  to  our  Western 
minds,  but  any  one  of  us  who  cares 
to  study  them  and  to  find  their  myth- 
ological significances  will  discover  that- 
each  of  them  conveys  some  charming 
message  or  at  least  denotes  some  de- 
lightful sentiment.  Similarly  the  dif- 
ferent groupings  composing  the  little 
scenes  were  generally  intended  to  de- 
pict one  of  those  romantic  fantasies 
so  dear  to  Eastern  people. 

Surely  there  is  something  of  ro- 
mance in  such  a  panel  as  we  saw 
some  time  ago  as  the  door  of  a 
cabinet  above  a  slope  front  desk. 
Certainly  the  effect  was  beautiful  for 
the  room  had  plain  paneled  walls 
against  which  this  wall  piece  was 
placed  and  as  the  lower  part  was  of 
burl  and  crotch  walnut,  the  effect  of 
the  lacquered  panel  above  stood  out 
remarkably  in  contrast  to  the  soft 
browns  of  the  walnut.  Incidentally, 
too,  that  particular  room  gained  fur- 
ther dignified  brightness  from  several 
walnut  chairs  with  plain  rectangular 
backs  covered  in  floral  needlework. 
In  this  instance  we  have  an  example 
of  the  use  of  one  single  piece  of 
lacquer  as  the  pivoting  point  for  other 
color  developed  from  chairs,  though 
here  the  color  emanated  from  the 
needlework  rather  than  from  lacquer. 

At  the  time,  I  noted  that  the  mod- 
ern lacquer  artist  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  vary  those  grotesque  forms 
by  which  the  old  Oriental  lacquerists 
represented  the  human  figure.  Simi- 
larly on  the  bed,  previously  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  with  other  panels  de- 
rived from  Eastern  originals,  he  is 
careful  to  portray  the  animal  and 
plant  life  with  that  same  feeling  that 
adds  so  much  to  the  delightful  naivete 
of  the  scenes.  But  we  have  to  re- 
member that  examples  of  this  furni- 
ture were  far  less  numerous  in  the 
18th  Century  in  China  than  they  were 
in  Europe,  after  the  vogue  had 
reached  its  height.  So  that  when  we 
take  into  account  the  even  greater 
number  of  articles  that  are  now  being 
lacquered  since  the  present  renas- 
cence appeared  in  America,  we  may 
safely  anticipate  that  the  generations 
to  come  will  value  the  finer  work  of 
present-day  artists  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  we  now  value  the  lacquered 
furniture  made  in  France  and  in 
England  two  hundred  years  ago. 

To  touch  more  fully  upon  this  and 
to  briefly  give  some  idea  of  the  mod- 
ern pieces  which  may  be  used  singly 
or  accompanied  by  one  or  more  other 
pieces.  A  library  may  be  regarded  as 
colorful  owing  to  the  variable  covers 
of  the  books,  but  we  have  seen  one 
such  interior  furnished  in  walnut, 
made  the  more  attractive  by  the  use 
of  a  red  lacquered  desk  with  Chinese 
scenes  applied  in  low  relief  and  ac- 
companied by  a  similarly  lacquered 
chair.  In  the  same  way  a  hall  may 
be  made  the  more  decorative  by  the 
use  of  one  of  the  long-case  or,  as 
we  call  them,  grandfather  clocks  in 
a  red,  blue  or  even  black  lacquered 
case  with  the  Chinese  designs.  Or  if 
it  is  one  of  those  blank  walls  which 
are  bound  to  occur  in  large  rooms,  the 
same  blankness  may  be  utilized  as  a 
background  to  one  of  the  dome- 
topped    secretary-cabinets    with    the 


fall  front  fitted  with  pigeon  holes  to 
serve  as  a  writing  desk. 

Many  of  these  display  the  most  *' 
remarkable  craftsmanship  and  are 
often  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the 
modern  cabinet-maker,  the  lacquerist 
and  the  metal  worker.  Construction- 
ally  they  are  perfect  in  workmanship 
and  in  proportion;  artistically  they 
are  like  other  of  the  finer  lacquered 
furniture,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
that  of  by-gone  centuries;  but  we 
repeat  that  only  when  such  a  piece 
is  the  individual  handicraft  of  ex- 
perienced cabinet-makers  and  lacquer 
artists  does  it  deserve  any  encomium. 
,  We  spoke  of  the  metal  worker  in 
'connection  with  these  cabinets.  The 
decorative  hinges  and  escutcheon 
plates  more  often  than  not  appearing 
on  important  early  pieces  were  also 
introduced  from  China.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  metal 
mounts  of  the  Orient  and  those  of 
European  origin  and  present-day 
American;  both  of  the  last  named 
are  made  from  heavier  metal  than 
that  used  in  China. 

Artistically,  these  wide  hinges  and 
shaped  lock  plates  are  an  undoubted 
addition  owing  to  the  fine  engraved 
work  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
In  many  instances  the  metal  which 
is  brass  is  pierced  by  cutting  away 
the  background  of  the  design,  this 
allowing  the  color  of  the  lacquer  to 
show  through.  The  lock  plates  are 
exceptionally  elaborate,  these  being 
in  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  placed 
on  either  door  so  that  when  the  doors 
are  closed  the  metal  plate  composes 
a  complete  ornamental  shape. 

Perhaps  the  finest  models  that  have  # 
served  modern  craftsmen  are  those 
now  in  French  museums  or  have  been 
imported  to  America  from  that  coun- 
try. Furniture  of  the  Louis  XIV 
period  is  largely  Chinese  in  character 
due  to  the  many  styles  of  Oriental 
decoration  introduced  by  the  French 
East  India  Country  of  that  time.  It 
was  a  French  carriage  painter,  named 
Robert  Martin,  who  discovered  a 
process  for  producing  lacquered  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  secret  varnish 
which  has  since  been  known  as 
"vernis  martin."  And  there  are  a 
large  number  of  pieces  made  in  France 
which  were  treated  in  this  way  and 
decorated  with  Chinese  subjects.  An- 
other source  of  inspiration  enjoyed 
by  our  modern  artists  is  the  work 
of  the  French  lacquerists  of  the  late 
18th  Century,  among  whom  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  was  Martin  Car- 
lin  who  in  association  with  the  cele- 
brated Reisener  made  many  pieces 
of  lacquered  furniture  for  the  ill- 
fated  Marie  Antoinette.  The  majority 
of  the  examples  dating  from  that 
period  were  the  black  lacquer  ground 
painted  with  Oriental  motifs  in  gold, 
the  large  ones  having  the  heavy  gilt 
mounts  typical  of  the  period. 

All  those  who  have  given  any 
attention  to  lacquered  woodwork, 
whether  old  or  modern  replicas,  will 
have  noted  that  most  of  the  cupboard 
doors  are  decorated  both  on  the  in- 
side as  well  as  outside.  Also  the 
insides  of  drawers  are  frequently  lac- 
quered and  occasionally  decorated 
with  applied  ornaments.  One  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  modern  workman- 
ship are  the  square  box-like  cabinets 
with  as  many  as  five  and  six  beauti-  * 
fully  tooled  hinges  to  each  door, 
mounted  on  a  base  copied  from  the 
Chinese  architectural  styles,  which 
were  adapted  by  Thomas  Chippendale. 
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Group  of  exceedingly  fine  Georgian  mahogany  chairs  and  tables,  the  upholstery  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  needlewor\  embroidered  in  brilliant  colours  on  a  blue  ground.  The  group 
is  enhanced  Bv  fine  antique  porcelain  Lamps  and  Art  Objects  from  the  Farmer  Collection 
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*"TpHE  most  distinguished  conception  of  the  modern  fine  home  finds 
its  complete  gratification  in  the  Farmer  collection— the  choice  ex- 
amples of  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Century  English  Furniture,  the  rarely 
lovely  Lamps,  Decorative  and  Utilitarian  Objects  in  precious  old 
Chinese  Porcelains  and  Potteries,  in  Jades,  Quartzes,  Carnelians  and 
other  semiprecious  stones.  Among  these  treasures,  persons  of  cultured 
taste  are  certain  to  find  objects  that  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings. 

EDWARD   I.    FARMER   will   exhibit   at   the   Antiques   Exposition,    Booth   B, 
Grand    Central    Palace,   a    completely   furnished    English    18th    Century    Room. 

March  3-8  inclusive 

16  East  56th  Street-New  York 
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An  Eighteenth  Century  Satinwood Secretary,  with 

Pergoiesi   Decoration,    reproduced   with  perfect 

fidelity  of  design  and  workmanship. 


(furniture 

for 

LIVING   ROOM 

BEDROOM 
DINING  ROOM 


Cooper- Williams  Furniture  is  on  display 
in  their  Showrooms,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased  through  your  Decorator. 


-5»       «<- 


COOPER-WILLIAMS 

INC. 

495-527  Albany  Street 
BOSTON 
385  Madison  Avenue  820  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Treasures  Brought  to  Your  Dining  Room 

(Continued  jrom  page  68) 


Fairy  like  and  fragile,  the  graceful  swan  in  green  and  gold  fluted  and  reeded 
Venetian  glass  appears  in  flower  bowl  and  comports.  Courtesy  Mrs.  Ehrich  Co. 


a  reproduction  of  a  French  piece 
circa  1760.  Especially  suitable  for 
sideboard  decoration  are  the  urn 
shaped  covered  Rockingham  vases  in 
green  and  gold  on  white  porcelain 
with  roses  in  relief  in  lovely  natural 
colors.  Purely  decorative  also  are  the 
beautifully  modelled  silver  pheasants, 
the  male  crested,  with  adjustable 
wings  either  folded  or  spread  as  if 
about  to  fly.  An  interesting  silver 
epergne  with  gadroon  edges  and  orig- 
inal Waterford  glass  linings,  dated 
1700  has  graceful  branching  arms 
radiating  from  the  central  bowl  to 
hold   the    smaller   sizes   while    from 


der  is  carefully  fitted  and  mounted 
by  hand,  the  delicate  hand  chasing  on 
the  inside  surface  giving  the  effect  of 
an  exquisite  lace  insert.  Whether 
finished  in  soft  grey,  or  brightly  pol- 
ished, this  magnificent  service  repre- 
sents the  best  ornate  design  in  the 
fine  art  of  silversmithing. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  modern  hand  wrought  silver 
are  those  made  by  a  famous  Danish 
sculptor,  designer  and  silversmith, 
whose  work  worthily  exemplifies  the 
ancient  traditions  of  his  glorious  art. 
His  love  of  nature  has  inspired  many 
of  his  creations  and  with  silver  as  his 


This  exquisite  dinner  cloth  is  bordered  with  Tuscan  filet  and  has  inserts  of 

Point   de    Venise   lace.    The   floral   arrangement    harmonizes    well   ivith    the 

delicacy  of  the  cloth.  Courtesy  Lord  and  Taylor 


Kensington  Museum  are  four  candle- 
sticks in  shell  and  spiral  design  of  the 
George  III.  period. 

Modern  silversmiths  are  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages  and  with  their  im- 
proved tools  and  marvelous  crafts- 
manship produce  as  beautiful  silver 
as  ever  existed  in  Georgian  days  or 
adorned  the  banquet  tables  of  the 
Louis,  whether  reproducing  the  best 
designs  of  past  periods  or  creating 
original  patterns.  Illustrated  is  a 
magnificent  central  table  decoration 
in  sterling  silver  called  the  French 
Border  Service  design,  a  beautiful 
composite  of  important  elements 
from  the  Louis  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI. 
periods.  The  elaborate  openwork  bor- 


medium,  the  large  unbroken  surfaces 
made  possible  by  modern  tools  have 
enabled  him  to  create  articles  of  rich 
and  massive  silver,  in  which  unre- 
lieved simplicity  is  their  greatest 
charm  and  when  ornamentation  is 
used,  the  foliage,  fruits  and  flowers 
of  his  native  land  find  a  place  in 
forming  charming  handles,  enchant- 
ing knobs,  fascinating  finials  and 
standards  which  support  in  flower  like 
fashion  bowls  of  exquisite  beauty,  or 
uphold  the  graceful  branches  of  a 
candlestick.  Each  piece  is  individual, 
no  two  being  exactly  alike.  Illustrated 
is  a  beautiful  table  decoration  typical 
of  his  work,  and  included  in  this  col- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 
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The  Cushioned  Floor  brings  a 

'  sense  of  good  living  to  the  dining  room 


HERE  is  a  floor  —  gently,  restfully 
yielding  beneath  your  feet;  a 
silent  floor  beneath  the  feet.  It  com- 
bines dignified  beauty  with  the  muffling 
resilience  of  rubber. 

You  can  install  Goodyear  Rubber 
Flooring  with  the  assurance  that  all  its 
advantages  are  permanent.  Under  nor- 
mal usage  it  needs  no  refinishing,  no 
repair;  it  is  unmarred  by  foot  or  by  fur- 
niture; unchanged  by  time;  so  long  as 
you  live  with  it,  the  tough,  smooth  sur- 
face protects  the  pattern  and  color 
beneath.  It  has  and  keeps  a  laboratory 


cleanliness.  You  may  use  it  without 
need  or  cost  of  other  flooring  coverings. 
Goodyear  Rubber  Flooring  adapts  it- 
self to  a  wide  variety  of  rooms.  In  bath- 
rooms, it  is  warm  under  foot  and  proof 
against  water;  in  kitchens  its  cushion 
reduces  fatigue  and  guards  against  the 
breakage  of  dropped  dishes;  it  is  non- 
resonant  in  music  rooms;  it  absorbs  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  bedrooms,  so  they 
are  seldom  heard  in  rooms  below;  to 
living  rooms  Goodyear  Rubber  Floor- 


For  attractive  book- 
let descriptive  oft  his 
modern  jloor  mate- 
rial, write  to  Good- 
year, Akron,  O.,  or 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Copyright  mu.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Co. .  Inc. 


RUBBER 


FLOORING 


EFORE  YOU  DECIDE  UPON 
material  for  your  Spring  decorations, 
be  sure  to  see  the  loveliest  creations 
ever  offered  in  cleanable  cloth  wall 
covering. 

Sanitas  celebrates  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  year  with  an  entirely 
new  group  of  modern  and  period 
designs  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Sanitas  combines  beauty  and  dur- 
ability— doesn't  fade,  crack  or  peel. 
Sanitas  can  be  distinguished  from 
substitutes  by  the  Sanitas  trade-mark 
on  each  roll.  Look  for  it  for  your 
own  protection. 

Samples  and  literature 
sent  on  request 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you 

the  Twenty- fifth  Anniversary 

Sample  Book  of  Sanitas. 


SEE  THE  NEW  STYLES  IN 
SANITAS  WHICH  LEADING 
ARTISTS    HAVE     CREATED 


ANITAC 


MODERN) 

WALL    COVERINGV^ 
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for  heat 

what  about 

Waste 

* 

Disposal  9 


Send  for 

Kernerator 

Booklet 


THE  old  coal  fired  furnace  has  disappeared  in  a 
■  million  homes — and  a  million  homes  have  faced 
the  problem  of  "what  to  do  with  waste  and  rubbish". 
Many  have  solved  the  problem  in  the  only  satisfac- 
tory way — with  a  Kernerator.  Waste,  wilted  flowers, 
garbage,  sweepings  —  all  domestic  refuse  no 
longer  is  a  problem.  In  these  homes  all  this  waste 
Is  put  in  the  handy  hopper  door,  in  or  near  the 
kitchen,  and  forgotten  .  .  .  No  fuel  is  required.  The 
rubbish  burns  the  garbage  that  has  already  been 
partially  dried  by  air,  an  exclusive  Kernerator  feature. 
Don't  permit  the  rubbish  problem  to  creep  into  your 
new  home.  Talk  it  over  with  your  architect  and  he  will 
write  a  Flue  Fed  Kernerator  into  the  specifications. 
The  Handy  Hopper  Door  for  rubbish  waste  and  gar- 
bage will  repay  its  cost  many  times  in  convenience. 

Kerner  Incinerator  Company,  1223  North  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

KERMIBATOR 


U.S.      PAT.     OFF. 


INCINEIVA.TIO     N 


FOR  NEW  AND 


EXISTING     BUILDINGS 
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Created  for  the 
Families  of  lineage — 
Modern  Lowestoft 

I  HE  appreciation  for  Modern  Lowestoft  is 
exactly  where  we  expected  to  find  it — with  the 
families  of  linease — the  families  who  now  treas- 
ure the  precious  old  cups  and  saucers  that  have 
come  down  to  them  from  the  cupboards  of 
earlier  generations. 

ANTIQUE  LOWESTOFT,  of  course,  is  be- 
coming  more  and  more  unobtainable.  Connois- 
seurs number  it  among  their  priceless  possessions. 

MODERN  LOWESTOFT  is  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  a  secret  formula  last  used  by  the 
Copeland  Spode  factory  in  1805  —  a  most  im- 
portant discovery,  for  now  at  last  has  modern 
ingenuity  succeeded  in  producing  a  new 
Lowestoft  worthy  of  its  new  mission — to  carry 
down  to  posterity  the  sentiment  of  family  pride 
in  the  exquisite  things  that  belong  to  this  day 
and  age,  "when  today  is  a  hundred  years  ago. 

MODERN  LOWESTOFT  services  are  now 
being  made  in  England,  in  a  limited  quantity, 
FOR  PLUMMER'S  EXCLUSIVELY— nowhere  else  in 
America  can  they  be  found.  With  your  crest  or 
monogram  placed  upon  each  piece,  you  will 
create  a  worthy  monument  to  your  house  and 
name.  Dinner  plates,  $75  a  dozen.  Tea  cups  and 
Saucers,  $75  a  dozen.  Special  monogram,  crest, 
or  coat-of-arms,  extra.   Inquiries  invited. 

'cTm.KPWMMEK&<j>..m 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Modem  awl  Antique  China  and  Qlass 

7&  9  East  tftb  Street,  l^eiv  York 
T^ear  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  HAVEN  CONN. 
954  Chapel    Street 


HARTFORD.    CONN. 
256  tdrmington  Avenue 


Tuxedo  House  In  Simplified  Tudor  Style 


(Continued  from  page  71) 


A    second   view   of   the   Italian    morning   room,    showing    the 

mosaic   floor   and   the   chairs   with   wrought    iron   frames  and 

velvet  covered  seats   and   backs 


simplified  Elizabethan  style.  The 
chairs  are  covered  with  old  gold 
damask  to  harmonize  with  the  Chinese 
rugs  and  two  antique  carved  Eliz- 
abethan figures  of  polychrome  oak 
decorate  the  mantel.  On  the  shelf  over 
the  bookcase  is  shown  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  American  prints. 

A  most  unusual  room  in  this  home 
is  the  Italian  morning  room.  On  the 
walls  are  murals,  inspired  by  views 
of  the  Villa  Tivoli,  by  Clara  Fargo 
Thomas.  This  is  a  small,  sunny  room, 
just  off  the  dining  room.  A  beautiful 
table  in  this  room,  brought  over  from 


deli- 
The 


Rome,  is  of  multi-colored  mosaic. 
The  chairs  are  of  wrought-iron,  with 
velvet  seats  and  backs. 

Mrs.  Davie's  bedroom  is  in 
cate  tones  of  rose  and  cream, 
bed  is  particularly  distinguished  and 
was  designed  by  Mrs.  Walker,  from 
the  bed  of  a  duchess  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period.  Fine  pieces  of  old  damask 
have  been  inserted  in  the  headboard 
and  the  canopy  extends  only  over  the 
head.  The  hangings  in  this  room  ari 
of  heavy  rose  taffeta,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  a  rose  figured  Savon- 
nerie  rug  with  a  cream  background. 


Treasures  Brought  to  Your  Dining  Room 

(Continued  from  page  104) 


lection  are  replicas  of  the  silver  bowl 
made  for  King  Gustaf  of  Sweden,  of 
a  bonbonniere  purchased  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  duplicating  one 
made  for  the  late  Queen  Alexandra  of 
England,  besides  other  flower  or  fruit 
bowls  purchased  by  leading  Museums 
of  this  and  many  other  countries, 
each  a  masterpiece  of  craftsmanship. 
Denmark  is  not  alone  famous  for 
her  silver,  unless  one  is  familiar  with 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  these  works  of 
art  is  a  revelation,  for  no  words  can 
do  justice  to  the  fine  colors  in  the 
decoration,  the  symmetry  and  grace  of 
the  ornaments  in  relief — the  moulded 
garlands,  the  fine  modelling  of  the 
gay  Cupids  or  the  mask  handles  of 
some  wood  god.  Illustrated  is  a  typ- 
ical Danish  table  decoration,  Europa 
garlanded  with  flowers,  surrounded  by 
sea  horses,  the  entire  group  resting  on 
a  mirror  plateau,  framed  with  a 
pierced  porcelain  border,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  work  of  a  famous  sculptor 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Also  most 
interesting  is  a  centerpiece  of  Royal 
Copenhagen  with  a  porcelain  basket 
of  modelled  flowers,  surrounded  by 
children  in  Danish  national  costumes 
in  soft  natural  colors  decorated  over 
glaze,  the  gift  of  Danish  women  to 
I  lie  King  and  Queen  on  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  The  first  hard  porce- 


lain made  in  Denmark  was  by  Frantz 
Miiller,  in  1773,  who  perfected  the 
"Virgin  paste"  of  the  body  and  the 
transparent  glaze  smooth  as  polished 
crystal.  The  factory  mark  of  three 
wavy  blue  lines  symbolizing  the  three 
water-ways  of  the  country  has  been 
in  continuous  use  since  that  time. 

For  delicacy,  lightness  and  lumin- 
ous color  one  instinctively  turns  to 
Venetian  glass  with  its  fantastic 
forms,  gay  ornaments  of  dragons, 
dolphins,  swans,  butterfly  wings,  flow- 
ers and  flutings,  in  beguiling  shades 
of  green,  blue,  pink,  opal,  amber,  yel- 
low and  gleaming  Avanturine,  with 
lustrous  particles  of  gold.  Two  exam- 
ples are  illustrated,  one  showing  the 
graceful  swan  design  in  green  and 
gold,  the  other,  candelabra,  vases  and 
flower  bowl  in  amber  and  verde.  Un- 
usually effective  are  the  vases,  bowls 
and  candlesticks  in  graceful  shapes 
in  "Nero",  a  black  opaque  glass  deco- 
rated with  "corallo",  (lacquer  red), 
or  in  the  exquisite  "bleue  riale",  or  in 
yellow  and  milky  white.  A  whimsical 
table  decoration  for  a  child's  party  is 
an  amusing  jazz  band,  the  little  mu- 
sicians in  uniforms  of  crystal  and 
"bleue  Chario"  with  bass  viol,  cornet  . 
accordian,  drum,  mandolin  and  cym- 
bals in  opaque  lacquer  red.  Other 
novelties  are  fruits  and  all  the  garden 
vegetables    in    brilliant    mist    colors. 
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Enjoy  the  fellowship  of  fine  furniture 

/<T"^2J2T\NE  cannot  associate  daily  with  furniture  of  sincere  quality  and  exqui- 
v^^/  site  artistry  without  gaining  a  deep  satisfaction  completely  aside 
from  physical  comfort  or  decorative  charm.  It  is  really  a  fellowship  that 
only  those  who  love  and  live  with  things  of  fine  quality  can  appreciate.  ^[The 
Valentine -Seaver  pieces  portrayed  here  are  of  this  type.  The  Valuxsea 
down-cushioned  sofa  faithfully  depicts  18th  Century  English  design.  May 
be  used  with  either  Colonial  or  Early  American  groupings.  It  is  tailored  in 
a  rich  mulberry  and  gold  damask.  The  barrel  wing  chair  is  strictly  Early 
American  finished  in  beautiful  damask  with  the  patented  Valuxsea  down 
cushioning.  Tables  by  The  Furniture  Shops,  Grand  Rapids.  <IA  trip  to  your 
nearest  Valentine-Seaver  display  will  not  only  prove  artistically  enjoyable,  but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  our  prices  so  moderate.  Should  you  not  quickly 
locate  our  dealer,  please  write  us.  His  name  and  address  and  a  copy  of  our 
book  "Modern  Furniture  for  the  Living  Room,"  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

VALENTINE^SEAVEH 

►  DIVISION     OF     KROEHLEU      MFG.    COMPANY* 

Largest  manufacturers  of  upholstered  Living  Room  Furniture  in  the  world 
4127  George  St.,  Chicago — New  York  Display  Room —  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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.  Northern  Italy,  offered 


gay,  striking  colors  on  pottery  of  high  durability  and 
pleasing  contour.  PORDENONE  is  for  those  who  delight 
in  a  colorful  table  service.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
naive  charm  in  every  line --a  pleasing  informality 
characteristic  of  provincial  European  design.  Its  pop- 
ularity is  assured -and  it  compares  favorably  in  price 
with  many  domestic  table  services  of  simple  pattern. 

An  inspection  of  PORDENONE  at  your  dealer's  will  be  a 
'revelation  to  you  who  strive  for  the  unusual  in  a  table 
setting. 


348  Congress  Street     -  -     Boston 
re.,  New  York  620  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  History  of  Boxwood 

(Continued  from  page  73) 


on  the  mount."  And  so  these  quaint 
descriptions  may  be  found  through- 
out the  early  English  garden  litera- 
ture. 

But  all  the  history  of  Box  is  not 
abroad,  for  at  home  we  find  George 
Washington  at  the  age  of  twenty 
planning  and  planting  Mount  Vernon 
with  Boxwood.  Stratford  House  fadth 
its  glazed  brick  and  massive  rough- 
hewn  timbers,  stands  solid  and  strong 
overlooking  the  -Potomac,  and  here 
the  great  Box  maze  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  play  grounds  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

When  William  Pollard,  that  fiery 
old  Revolutionist,  built  Williams- 
ville,  he  laid  out  acres  of  gardens, 
and  many  boxwood  walkways.  We 
cannot  here  describe  the  glorious  and 
romantic  box  of  Westover,  Lower  and 
Upper  Brandon,  or  the  old  Claremont 
mansion  where  Edgar  Allen  Poe  fre- 
quently walked  in  the  Boxwood  gar- 
den and  dreamed  of  his  stories.  In 
fact  we  must  turn  to  Albert  Addison 
Lewis'  delightful  book  on  Boxwood 
gardens  to  read  the  history  of  the 
plant  in  our  American  gardens,  and 
also  to  the  records  of  the  James  River 
Garden  Club. 

The  common  Box  (Buxus  semper- 
virens)  is  somewhat  hardy  and  may 
be  called  a  shrub  or  small  tree.  It 
rarely  grows  much  over  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  sections  of  the 
Caucasus  it  reaches  a  height  of  thirty 
to  forty  feet.  This  well-known  variety 
is  tolerant  of  shade  and  thrives  well 
in  a  well-drained  calcareous  soil.  In 
fact  too  much  cannot  be  said  about 
drainage,  as  all  the  varieties  soon  turn 
yellow  and  sickly  if  standing  water 
remains  at  the  roots  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  leaves  of  this 
variety  vary  in  size,  color  and  shape. 
The  wood  is  very  valuable,  and  is 
used  principally  for  engraving,  while 
the  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  Buxus 
sempervirens  is  a  slow  grower  and 
where  the  trunk  of  the  box  reached 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness, it  means  the  plant  is  between 
two  to  three  hundred  years  old. 

When  box  is  moved  from  the  south, 
the  plant  should  be  protected  during 
the  winter  months  for  at  least  a  few 
years  until  the  plant  gets  used  to  the 
changes  in  climate.  Considerable  in- 
jury is  caused  by  close  covering  of 
burlap  or  boards  that  brush  against 
the  foliage.  Heavy  wet  snow  should 
be  removed,  because  its  weight  often 
separates  the  branches,  spoiling  the 
shape  of  the  box  and  not  infrequently 
causes  breaking  of  the  branches  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  bad  crotch  on  the 
tree. 

The  Buxus  Japonica  from  China 
and  Japan  is  very  hardy.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  six  feet  and  is  distinct  with 
its  spreading  slender  branches  of  light 
green  foliage. 

The  Buxus  mycrophylla  is  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  Japonica,  but  is  more 
of  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  dwarf 
habits. 

The  Buxus  balearica  comes  from 
southern  Spain  and  reaches  a  height 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  but  like 
the  Buxus  mallichiana  is  not  hardy 
here  in  the  north. 

Buxus  suffruticosa  is  one  of  the 
best  known  varieties  of  dwarf  box, 
and  with  a  little  protection  here  in 
the  north,  winters  over  beautifully. 

Buxus  arborescens  is  a  small  tree 
usually  oval  in  form  and  very  much 
worth   while   considering   where   this 


special  type  fits  into  the  landscape 
scheme.  Buxus  arborescens  lends  it- 
self to  clipping,  but  soon  forms  a  fine 
specimen  plant  if  allowed  to  grovv^ 
naturally.  If  a  specimen  type  is  de- 
sired, that  is  very  hardy,  the  Buxus 
macrophylla  with  its  dark  green 
foliage  will  hold  first  place  both  in 
the  full  sun  and  semi-shade. 

Buxus  auria  is  the  yellow  variety 
,and  is  seldom  grown  here  in  the  north 
because  of  its  color  and  also  because 
it  is  considered  tender. 

^It  is  quite  important  to  consider 
the  growing  period  of  boxwood,  which 
is  usually  June  and  the  early  part  of 
July.  Do  not  clip  when  the  foliage  is 
tender  and  growing.  Be  sure  that 
sufficient  water  is  supplied  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  in  fact  it  is  of 
great  benefit  if  the  plant  can  be 
sprayed  with  a  strong  force  of  water 
through  a  nozzle,  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  At 
least  once  a  week  this  should  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  better  still  to  have 
the  spray  carried  out  every  day.  This 
treatment  of  the  Box  checks  the 
action  of  the  red  spider. 

If  Box  is  infested  with  Oyster  shell 
scale,  much  good  can  be  done  in  con- 
trolling this  pest  if  the  plant  is 
sprayed  with  a  force  of  water  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  mother  scale 
drives  her  proboscis  into  the  growing 
tissues  of  the  plant  and  sucks  out  the 
sap.  The  eggs  which  are  stored  under 
the  scale  are  protected,  but  the  young 
hatch  out  in  June  and  may  be  dis- 
lodged by  spraying.  Mr.  Bruce  But- 
terton  has  recommended  that  "if  solu- 
able  oil  is  used  for  spraying  box,  be 
sure  that  the  mixture  is  fresh  &xd 
that  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  he* 
by  standing  in  the  sun ;  this  may  cause 
the  raw  oil  to  become  free  and  float 
upon  the  surface.  In  this  condition 
the  free  oil  will  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  and  burn 
brown  spots  in  them,  thus  disfiguring 
them  for  the  entire  season.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  spray  box 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  plants 
are  covered  with  dew.  If  the  oil  is 
free,  it  will  mix  with  the  moisture 
upon  the  plants  and  the  leaves  will 
not   be  burnt. 

"The  arch  enemy  of  the  Buxus  is 
the  Monarthropalpus  Buxi,  com- 
monly called  Box  Leaf  Miner.  It  is  a 
small  fly  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length  and  with  a  wing-spread  of 
one-half  an  inch.  It  is  colored  a  bright 
orange  and  its  wings  are  pure  white. 
The  male  and  female  have  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  eye.  This  same 
fly  is  related  to  the  Hessian  fly.  which 
is  known  as  one  of  the  worst  destroy- 
ers of  wheat  in  the  Western  wheat 
belt.  During  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  Monarthropalpus  Buxi 
makes  its  home  between  the  two  skins 
of  the  box  leaf  and  feeds  upon  the 
tissue.  Later  in  the  season  it  develops 
into  a  fly,  eats  a  small  hole  through 
the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  flies  away  to 
find  a  suitable  place  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
the  soft  new  foliage.  In  a  short  time 
the  injured  box  leaves  begin  to  turn 
brown  and  drop  off,  sometimes  the 
plant  being  left  entirely  defoliated. 
Because  of  its  habit,  the  Leaf  Miner 
was  thought  to  be  hard  to  destroy.  It 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
spray  or  fumigate  the  plants  while 
the  maggot  was  inside  the  leaf,  be  I 
cause  in  such  a  case  it  would  be™ 
necessary  to  use  a  very  strong  poison 
or  gas  which  would  destroy  the  leaf 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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UBe  background 
of  beautifulinteriors . . . 

SALUBRA 


Wh 


HAT  is  it  that  lends  charm  to  a  room?  What 
provides  the  right  background  for  lovely  interiors? 
Certainly  the  wall  covering  is  an  important  factor! 

For  years,  Salubra  wall  coverings  have  graced  the 
finest  homes  abroad.  They  are  now  available  in  this 
country  —  and  are  winning  approbation  everywhere. 
Salubra  not  only  comes  in  thousands  of  beautiful  de- 
signs, created  by  leading  European  artists — but  in  the 
most  delicate  of  soft, pastel  shades — all  of  them  fadeless. 

How  wonderful  to  be  able  to  work  out  your  ideas  in 
just  the  right  patterns,  tones  and  colors,  and  know 
that  your  walls  will  remain  fresh  and  lovely  as  long 
as  you  want  them  to! 

All  this  sounds  like  promising  a  great  deal,  but  the 
promise  is  in  the  performance.  For  Salubra  is  really 
"paint-by-the-roll" — fine  oil  colors  applied  on  strong, 
waterproof  parchment  paper — equivalent  to  six  coats 
of  oil  paint. 

Sunlight,  climate,  dust,  dirt,  dampness,  finger  marks 
and  grease  spots  have  no  terrors  for  Salubra.  This 
non-porous  wall  covering  is  sanitary  and  can  be  washed 
as  readily  with  soap  and  water  as  your  china. 

Leading  decorators  can  tell  you  about  Salubra.  Or, 
write  us  direct.  FREDERIC  BLANK  Si  COMPANY, 
New  York  Central  Building,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
or  Marshall  Field  Annex,  24  N.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Shlfwra 

WON'T  FADE  •  WILL  WASH 


Salubra  Wall  Covering 
in  the  New  York  home 
of  Mrs.  David  Sarnoff 
—  one  of  the  thousands 
of  patterns  to  harmonize 
rvith  any  decorative  motif 

Belle  Lemowitz  Studios, 
Decorators 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


Grace    George    in    St.    John    Ervine's 

comedy,  "The  First  Mrs.  Eraser"  at  the 

Playhouse 

Ballantine  as  a  drunken  actor;  Welba 
Lestina,  Victor  Killian,  Elsa  Lazareff, 
Ian  Wolfe,  Walter  Abel,  Anne  Sey- 
mour, Lewis  Leverett,  Mary  Morris, 
Louis  John  Latzer,  Ari  Kutai  and 
Trevor  Bardett. 

I  hope  Mr.  Bulgakov  keeps  this 
great  acting  company  intact.  If  you 
have  not  seen  this  production  of  this 
Gorki  play  you  have  missed  great 
drama  at  its  peak. 
"death  takes  a  holiday." 

Suppose — for  three  days  no  one 
should  die  in  the  world,  the  sick 
should  suddenly  become  well,  the 
old  should  suddenly  feel  the  sap  again 
stirring  in  their  veins,  not  a  leaf 
should  fall  from  a  tree  anywhere;  in 
a  word,  suppose  Death  took  a  holi- 
day! What  a  magnificent  theme  for  a 
poem,  a  symphony,  a  tragic  play  or  a 
fantastic  comedy! 

Such  is  the  theme  of  Alberto 
Casella's  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday,'' 
and  although  the  execution  falls  far 
short  of  the  ironic  sublimity  and 
originality  of  the  theme,  it  is  a  play 
transpierced  with  that  poetic  and 
imaginative  beauty  now  rarely  seen 
on  our  stage.  It  sparkles  here  and 
there  with  a  grim,  sardonic  humor 
and  is  shod  with  borderland  thrills 
and  tinct  with  the  pathos  of  the  In- 
evitable. 

"Love  is  stronger  than  death"  are 
the  closing  words  of  the  play,  which 
are  rather  enigmatic  to  me  because 
the  whole  play  reveals  to  us  that 
Death  is  stronger  than  Life  or  Love. 
The  symbolism  weakens  the  allegory 
■ — and  vice  versa.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  weakness  and  the  artistic  fail- 
ure of  this  otherwise  interesting  play: 
box  office  and  sentimentality  block 
the  inexorability  of  the  theme  as  it 
began  in  a  superb  first  act. 

Philip  Merivale,  never  a  flexible 
actor,  did  Death  stiffly  and  some- 
times poetically.  Rose  Hobart  was 
a  tender  Grazia.  The  other  roles,  es- 
pecially that  of  Wallace  Erskine  as 
an  old  Baron  whose  libido  stirs  again 
during  His  Majesty's  holiday,  were 
well  interpreted.  "Death  Takes  a 
Holiday"  for  all  its  lack  of  intellectual 
clarity  is  one  of  the  few  fine  plays 
in  New  York. 

"CHILDREN    OF   DARKNESS." 

Edwin  Justus  Mayer  always  takes 
his  lime,  and  always  does  a  good  job. 
He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any 
of  the  current  play-plumbers  and 
box-office  morons  of  the  American 
drama.  His  first  play,  "The  Fire- 
brand," was  a  delightful  piece  of  work. 
His  second,  "Children  of  Darkness," 


is  what  I  shall  call  unhesitatingly  the 
best  play  by  an  American  seen  on 
Broadway  this  season,  at  the  very 
least. 

It  is  rollicking,  daring,  laughable, 
brutal  and  cynical,  and  is  of  a  high 
literary  quality,  containing  some  lines 
that  are  superb.  It  is  true,  it  is  a 
little  too  talky  in  spots;  and  further, 
it  is  about  to  break  down  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  when  Presto!  there 
comes  on  the  stage  the  most  memora- 
bly joyful  creation  of  the  season, 
a  Lord  Wainwright,  played  by  Eugene 
Powers,  who  strides  into  Newgate 
Prison  (where  the  scenes  in  this  play 
are  laid),  with  star  and  garter,  an- 
nounces he  has  poisoned  his  whole 
'  family  and  launches  the  most  brutally 


Maria  Germanova  as  Masha  in  Tchek- 
hov's  "The  Three  Sisters,"   being  pro- 
duced   by    the    American    Laboratory 
Theatre 

cynical  speeches  on  woman  and  the 
world  in  general  heard  hereabouts 
latterly.  He  then  takes  over  the 
warden's  daughter  ("dear  wench"), 
who  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
superbly  charming  Mary  Ellis,  as  the 
final  curtain  falls. 

"Children  of  Darkness"  is  of  an 
old  vintage — all  the  more  heady  and 
tasty  in  these  days  of  synthetic  and 
near-beer  American  drama.  If  you 
have  an  ounce  of  Restoration  or 
Elizabethan  culture  in  your  gizzards, 
see  this  play! 

"THE  FIRST  MRS.   FRASER." 

Here  is  a  delightful,  if  somewhat 
mid-McKinley,  domestic  comedy 
from  the  solid,  conscientious  pen  of 
St.  John  Ervine,  which  perhaps  might 
not  have  come  off  so  well  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  perfect  production 
given  to  it  by  William  A.  Brady  and 
the  good  acting  of  Grace  George, 
A.  E.  Matthews,  Lawrence  Gros- 
smith  and  Carol  Goodner. 

The  theme  of  "The  First  Mrs. 
Fraser"  is  too  long-drawn-out  for  the 
substance.  The  story  is  about  the 
incursion  into  the  life  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Fraser  and  her  two  sons  (named 
Xinian  and  Murdo  by  the  sly  Mr. 
Ervine)  of  her  ex-husband  and  the 
second  Mrs.  Fraser,  who  is  an  all- 
around  sleeper,  it  seems.  Mr.  Fraser, 
a  Scotchman,  played  merrily  and  can- 
nily  by  A.  E.  Matthews,  yearns  again 
for  his  first  wife.  In  the  conflict  in 
his  soul  between  Mother  Eve  and  his 
Lilith,  Mother  Eve,  in  the  person  of 
that  delightfully  grave-and-gay  being, 
Grace  George,  naturally  wins  out  at 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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JADE 


The  appreciation  of  jade  and  its  use 
in  decoration  extends  from  the  remote 
ages  of  Chinese  history  to  the  present. 
Jade  carving  can  be  done  by  only  the 
most  finished  Chinese  craftsmen  and  the 
results  obtained  are  marvels  of  skill  and 
ingenuity. 

The  clock  illustrated,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  a  Kuan  Yin  figure,  is  rendered  in  trans- 
lucent white  jade  on  a  contrasting  rose 
quartz  base,  mounted  in  sterling  silver. 
The  pink  tourmaline  bead  ball,  from  an 
old  Chinese  Mandarin  necklace,  lends 
further  charm. 

Vamanaka  Galleries  have  a  collection  of 
lamps,  clocks,  and  desk  accessories  de- 
veloped in  antique  and  modern  jade  carv- 
ings, exquisitely  mounted.  Combinations 
of  other  semi-precious  stones  may  be  had 
in  many  beautiful  and  useful  pieces. 
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Day-beds  in  the  Early  Styles 

(Continued  from  page  77) 


Modern  day-bed  with  spring  seat  and  deep  cushion  covered  in  a  suitable 
material.  Courtesy  B.  Alt  man  &  Co. 


Some  rooms  not  adapted  to  large 
sofas,  call  for  a  long  seat.  Either 
of  these  often  finds  a  solution  by 
using  a  day-bed,  because  though  long 
it  has  a  lighter  appearance  due  to  the 
more  open  understructure  and  the 
chair-back.  Then  again  it  offers  this 
advantage  over  the  sofa;  being  lighter 
it  can  be  moved  to  the  front  of  the 
fire  and  replaced  against  the  wall  at 
will. 

That  they  long  remained  popular  in 
this  country  can  be  judged  from  the 
number  which  were  made  by  the  early 
American  cabinet-makers  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Chippendale  chairs.  The 
more  simple  type  of  that  period  have 
the    plain    square    legs    and    under- 


in  a  country  house  where  the  interiors 
are  reproduced  from  those  of  early 
American  homes.  It  is  possible  to  pic- 
ture one  of  these  Pennsylvania  day- 
beds  in  any  room  paneled  with  the , 
wide  boards  placed  vertically  such  as 
are  found  throughout  old  houses  in 
New  England.  It  calls  for  slat-back 
chairs  with  rush  seats,  a  butterfly 
table,  a  dresser  against  the  wall  made 
colorful  by  old  pewter  and  china, 
while  by  the  large  open  fireplace  there 
is  one  of  those  great  winged  chairs 
in  which  someone's  great-grandfather 
smoked  his  evening  pipe  in  that 
quietude  the  world  knew  before  auto- 
mobiles and  steel  framed  construc- 
tions filled  our  cities  with  confusion. 


Reproduction  of  a  Louis  XVI  bed  and  day-bed  in  a  bedroom  decorated  in 
pink,  ivhite  and  very  pale  green.  Courtesy  Lord  &  Taylor 


stretchers  and  backs  which  follow  the 
contemporary  outline  with  a  Gothic 
or  other  pierced  center  splat.  There  is 
also  every  evidence  that  they  were 
used  in  the  early  homes  of  the  outly- 
ing sections,  one  interesting  type 
being  that  found  in  different  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Any  one  of  these  re- 
veals the  hand  of  the  less  experienced 
craftsman,  as  well  as  a  pronounced 
Dutch  influence.  The  legs  and  rails 
are  robust  turned  shapes  showing  a 
similar  leaning  to  the  bulbous  forms 
as  the  Windsor  chairs  of  that  State. 
The  backs  of  these  day-beds  are  gen- 
erally of  a  rectangular  form  with 
three  plain  fiddle  splats,  the  entire 
seat  being  made  of  plaited  rush. 

Such  an  example  as  this  is  ad- 
mittedly inappropriate  to  a  well  fur- 
nished living  room  in  the  Queen  Anne 
or  Chippendale  style,  but  it  does 
naturally  become  part  of  an  interior 


But  as  more  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  finer  furniture  necessary  for 
modern  dwellings  and  apartments,  it 
will  be  well  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  those  day-beds  first  produced 
by  American  and  English  cabinet- 
makers by  adapting  the  various  forms 
and  shapes  of  Chippendale  chairs. 
And  it  is  these  which  now  serve  as 
models  for  the  similar  day-beds  made 
by  modern  craftsmen.  Consequently 
where  the  furniture  of  a  room  follows 
the  more  advanced  styles  of  Chippen- 
dale, that  is  the  chairs  and  other 
pieces  have  claw  and  ball  feet  while 
the  backs  of  the  chairs  have  the  more 
elaborate  interlacing  and  carved  de- 
signs, it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  of 
the  elongated  chairs  in  keeping. 

Original  American  examples  of  this 
type  were  made  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  certain  parts  of  New  England. 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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Linosets  unci  Linostrips 
.  .  .  newest  effects  in 
Armstrong's  Linoleum 
.  .  .  now  permit  you  to 
fashion  your  own  floors 


PLANNING  distinctive 
rooms?  Then  start  your 
decoration  with  a  floor  of  your 
own  creation.  It*s  fascinating! 
Just  let  your  own  good  taste 
dictate  the  design.  Let  your 
own  likes  decide  the  colors. 
Easily,  economically,  the  floor 
you  have  fashioned  will  be  laid 
in  your  home  — custom-tailored 
by  experts  in  less  than  a  day's 
time. 

This  new  freedom  in  floor 
style  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  latest  contribution  of 
Armstrong  artists  — the  new 
Linosets  and  Linostrips.  Just  a 
word  about  them.  Linosets  are 
special  figured  inserts  — stars, 
ships,  shields,  and  heraldry  ef- 
fects—that can  be  quickly  laid 
at  your  order  in  any  linoleum 
floor.  Linostrips  are  feature  borders  of  plain 
linoleum,  made  in  a  number  of  colors  and 
widths,  to  be  combined  at  your  will. 

Just  as  the  Armstrong  Floor  in  the  dining- 
room  illustrated  has  been  created  expressly  for 
that  one  room,  so  can  you  have  in  your  home 
floors  of  individual  design.  Here  a  five-point 
star  Linoset  has  been  centered  in  a  plain  terra 
cotta  field.  Framing  it  in  delightful  color  con- 
trast is  a  three-toned  Linostrip  border. 

You  can  create  this  same  effect  in  entirely 
different  colors,  or  plan  a  floor  that  is  totally 
different  in  design  as  well  as  color.  The  field 
can  be  plain  or  patterned,  selected 
from  any  of  the  scores  of  standard 


One  of  many  original  border  effects  you 

can  now  fashion  with  Armstrong's  new 

Linostrips.    Colors,  from  left  to  right, 

are  Nos.  21 ,  23  and  1+2. 


Originality  in  this  dining-room  is  due  largely  to  the  distinctive 
design  of  the  floor  with  its  special  Linoset  star  and  Linostrip 
feature  border  (colors  1+5, 1+0  and  1+3).  Field  is  plain  linoleum  No.  25. 
Two  other  new  Linoset  motifs  are  shown  at  right  and  left,  Nos.  1  and  5. 


effects  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  You  can  make 
the  border  narrow  or  wide,  single  strip  or  many 
strips,  as  you  will.  Even  the  Linosets,  them- 
selves of  totally  new  design,  may  be  inserted  in 
many  original  ways  to  carry  out  your  own  ideas 
of  what  you  want  your  floors  to  be. 

Before  you  decorate  another  room,  please 
see  this  latest  floor  fashion  in  Armstrong's 
Linoleum  that  decorators  and  architects  are 
enthusiastically  using  in  the  country's  finest 
homes.   Local  linoleum,  department,  or 


charge,  expert  suggestions  for  making  your 
floors  a  distinctive  part  of  each  room  picture. 

Free  Service  Explained  in  New  Book.  "New 
Ideas  in  Home  Decoration,"  by  Hazel  Dell 
Brown,  decorator,  tells  how  you  may  get 
this  free  service,  illustrates  different  types  of 
rooms,  reveals  a  simple  yet  effective  plan  to 
follow  when  you  decorate. 

If  you  want  your  rooms  to  reflect  your  own 
original  good  taste,  let  this  book  and  our 
Bureau    help   you.     Just   send    10£    to 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


furniture  store  merchants  will  gladly  help  rirmstrongS  COver  mailing.    (Canada,  20^.) 

you  fashion  your  own  floors.   Or,  if  you           f  A  j  Address  your  request  to  Armstrong 

wish,  write  to  our  Bureau  of  Interior           V^_y  Cork  Company,  Floor  Division,  927  Pine 

Decoration.    You  will  receive,  free  of        Product  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 
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iv  is  the 

Red  Cap 

better  for  oil  neatinc/  ? 


.  .  .  Let  us  ask  you  another  .  .  . 

Why  is  a  truly  great  race  horse  better  on  any  kind  of 
track?  Because  his  breeding  and  stamina  and  speed  will 
tell,  whether  the  going  underfoot  is  fast  or  heavy. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  truly  fine  Capitol  Red  Cap 
proves  its  heating  qualities,  no  matter  what  the  fuel. 
Capitol  engineers  have  designed  it  to  permit  easy  in- 
stallation of  any  type  of  oil  burner.  They  have  given  it 
the  plentiful  combustion  space,  the  long  fire  travel, 
important  with  coal  or  coke  and  especially  important 
with  oil.  But  primarily,  the  Red  Cap  is  better  for  oil 
burning  because  it  is  a  better  boiler.  Every  advantage 


The  Capitol 
Red  Cap 

Because  it  embodies 
every  improvement 
known  in  round  boilers. 
it  is  a  good  boiler  to  use 
with  oil  or  any  other 
fuel.  A  staunch  jacket 
of  baked  enamel  is  in 
red  and  blue.  A  thick 
blanket  of  rock  wool, 
the  finest  obtainable, 
suggests  its  quality  in 
every  particular. 


that  it  has  with  coal  is  present  equally  or  magnified  with  oil. 
Whether  coal  or  oil  is  burned,  it  saves  fuel,  heats  rapidly, 
has  ample  reserve  power,  and  operates  easily. 

Actual  experience  of  home-owners  burning  oil  in  the 
Capitol  Red  Cap,  Red  Top,  and  Red  Head,  as  well  as  Capitol 
unjacketed  boilers,  proves  their  merit.  A  check  of  Capitol 
boilers  recently  installed  shows  a  remarkable  percentage 
being  fired  with  oil.  If  you  have  not  fully  recognized  the 
pinnacle  of  modern  heating  represented  by  Capitol  boilers 
with  the  fuel  of  your  choice,  see  your  heating  contractor. 
And  write  to  us  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  book  on 
present  day  heating,  "A  Modern  House  Warming." 


United  States Radiator  (orporation- Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  .35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country — For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 

THE    PACIFIC    STEEL    BOILER    CORPORATION-Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation, 
builds  welded  steel   heating  boilers  for  large  installations  —  business  buildings,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  and  large  apartments. 

Capitol  Boilers 

and   RADIATORS 


1930.  U.  S.  K.  Coro 
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HE  firm  of  L  N.  Slack  and  Company,  in 
its  Exps 
successl 


niany  years  ago, 
Decorators  and 


rarn  that  ha 
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of  the  interior  decorating  firni  of  Leon  Maybrown, 
Inc.  Mr.  Maybrown  needs  no  introduction.  His 
brilliant  achievements  have  given  hirn  an  outstand- 
ing recognition  throu 
area.  He  is  unquestk 
interior  stylists  and  d 
of  Mr.  Maybrown,  the  personnel  composing  the 
Staff  of  I.  N.  Slack  assumes  a  definite  irrefutable 


field.  The  Staff  is  as  follows 


\IUr.    Curving    \H.    o) lack 
DIRECTOR 

Qflr.    J?.     (A.    QfLLmuJ  Q%.    9(en,y    00.    CKurts 

\YYlr.    CJ.    oUeonard    ^UeilanJ 

^/  i Hr.    c^L-eon     ^r I layorovcn 
\fflr.    oLouis    CyJrignoli  \/Hr.    cJ  lullijipe    cJriedv 

\l  I Ir.    cJanh    dydonnano  \ffliss    Cy.    oLelcMn 


Iman 


man 


A     STAFF    OF    FURNITURE     CRAFTSMEN     AND    INTERIOR     DECORATORS 


Heirlooms 
of  Tomorrow 


I.    N.    SLACK    #    CO. 

730  FIFTH   AVENUE     •     AT  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET     •     NEW  YORK 
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A  Bui 


itler's  Pantry  Sink 
that  commands  the 
approval  of  your  guests 

Today,  every  discerning  hostess  senses  the 
importance  of  faultless  service  to  her  guests. 
Finer  entertainment  demands  modern  equip- 
ment that  will  facilitate  service  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining  room.  •  An  Elkay 
Butler's  Pantry  Sink  will  provide  every  facility 
to  enable  your  servants  to  prepare  food  and 
beverages  correctly,  and  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time.  Its  surface  of  white  metal 
(or  monel  metal,  crodon  plate  or  99%  pure 
nickel)  is  impervious  to  injury  by  fruit  acids,- 
it  is  not  marred  by  the  accidental  dropping  of 
utensils,-  its  drainboard  corrugations  are 
below  the  surface,  rather  than  raised,  and 
your  most  delicate  china  will  stand  firmly, 
without  danger  of  tipping.  •  For  details  of 
the  various  styles  write  for  the  new  booklet 
"Butler's  Pantry  Sinks  by  Elkay/' 

ELKAY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

4706-4716  Arthington  Street,  Chicago 


The  Season's  Travel  Lures  Abroad 

(Continued  from  page  81) 


THE  GERMAN   RENAISSANCE: 

Germany  has  an  immense  schedule 
of  spring  and  summer  events — not 
only  at  her  resorts,  spas  and  in  sports; 
but  in  the  sphere  of  music,  art  and 
the  drama.  This  is  the  year  of  the 
great  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, 
which  begins  on  May  11,  with  a  new 
Christus — Alois  Lang — and  a  n£w 
Maria,  Hansi  Preisinger.  Travelers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  this,  the  world's  most 
impressive  presentation  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  Bayreuth  Wagner  Festival 
Plays  begin  on  July  22  and  end  on 
August  21.  On  June  15,  at  Augsburg, 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  "Augus- 
tine Confession"  will  be  celebrated 
under  the  slogan  "From  Bach  to  Bee- 
thoven", in  the  Golden  Hall  of  the  old 
Rathaus,  an  unexcelled  example  of 
Renaissance  architecture.  This  will 
also  be  the  first  season  of  Germany's 
new  spa,  the  spring  recently  devel- 
oped at  Bad  Soden,  from  which  water 
at  a  temperature  of  74  degrees  fah- 
renheit  gushes  to  a  height  of  80  feet. 
And,  will  you  believe  it!  "Berliner 
Weisse",  the  white  beer  of  the  Ger- 
man hoi  polloi,  has  at  last  broken 
into  fashionable  society  after  wetting 
only  plebeian  throats  for  a  hundred 
years. 

The  first  taxicab  "linguist-chauf- 
feurs" have  made  their  appearance  in 
Berlin.  They  wear  a  red  band  on  the 
left  sleeve  and  are  required  to  speak 
German,  French  and  English.  The 
taxi-driver  uniforms  which  disappear- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  1919,  when 
Germany  lay  prostrate  from  the  War, 
are  gradually  being  worn  again. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  great  International  Fur  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Leipzig  from  the 
end  of  May  to  September  will  be  an 
International  Hunting  Exhibit.  This 
will  display  hunting  trophies  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  dated 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Horns  and  antlers,  old  hunting  wea- 
pons, and  traps  and  snares  from  all 
periods  and  countries  will  be  part  of 
the  exhibition.  The  pictorial  art  of 
the  chase  will  include  a  particularly 
interesting  group  of  pictures  by  many 
famous  artists.  The  first  section  of 
the  Bavarian  railway  up  the  Zug- 
spitze  has  been  opened.  The  tunnel 
service  from  the  mountain  station  of 
the  Austrian  Zugspitze  railway  to 
Schneeferner  and  Piatt  has  also  be- 
gun. The  latter  are  an  ideal  skiing 
ground,  the  snow  lying  there  until 
late  in  the  summer. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  planetarium? 
There  is  none  in  the  Americas.  But 
there  will  be  two  this  year — one  in 
Chicago,  another  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  will  cause  a  sensation  beside 
which  the  average  moving  picture  will 
fade  away.  Germany  invented  the 
planetarium  for  the  popular  study  of 
the  heavens — the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
stars  and  constellations,  and  the  way 
they  perform  every  twenty-four  hours 
for  thousands  of  years — either  of 
the  past  or  the  future.  This  in- 
vention for  the  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment of  humanity  is  now  in 
service  in  fifteen  German  cities,  and 
in  Vienna,  Rome  and  Moscow,  where 
miles  of  people  of  every  station  in 
life  form  patient  queues  awaiting  ad- 
mission. 

MUSICAL  GERMANY: 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more 
animated  musical  year  abroad  than 
that  which  is  now  scheduled  in  Ger- 
many.   Musical    festivals    of    inter- 


national stature  and  interest  will 
prevail  from  March  to  the  end  of 
September.  Augsburg,  Baden-Baden, 
Bayreuth,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  «^/ 
Coburg,  Cologne,  Danzig,  Darmstadt, 
Dresden,  Bad  Ems,  Freiburg,  Heidel- 
berg, Karlsruhe,  Leipzig,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Oberammergau,  Wies- 
baden, Wuerzburg  and  many  other 
German  cities  will  carry  out  long 
musical  programs  of  interest  to 
American  music  lovers.  Amongst 
these  are  events  of  first  importance, 
such  as  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the 
Augustine  Confession  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  H.  Minor  Mass  by 
Bach;  the  festival  play  performances, 
.including  "Fidelio"  by  Beethoven; 
"Florian  Geyer"  by  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann  and  "For  Faith  and  Liberty" 
by  Schieder — a  sumptuous  musical 
feast,  indeed.  The  Augsburg  Festival, 
opening  in  June,  does  not  close  until 
late  in  August. 

The  Wagner  Festival  Plays  at  Bay- 
reuth from  July  22  to  August  21,  are 
alone  worth  a  pilgrimage  from  Amer- 
ica to  Germany.  From  May  25  to 
October  1  Berlin's  opera,  festivals, 
theatres  and  Centenary  of  Museums 
will  fill  a  season  of  great  social  ani- 
mation. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  does 
as  much  with  music  of  the  highest 
character  to  content,  gratify,  and  im- 
part culture  to  its  people.  In  this  re- 
spect Germany  has  not  only  recov- 
ered its  former  status  as  the  musical 
leader  of  Europe;  it  has  actually  em- 
ployed music  under  governmental  in- 
spiration to  stimulate  her  material 
and  spiritual  reconstruction  after  the 
world  errors  of  1914-18.  Nothing 
more  poignant,  more  expressive  of  • 
her  intention  to  make  her  musical 
genius  humanly  serviceable  has  been 
conceived  than  Albert  Talhoff's  "To- 
tenmal",  a  dramatic  choristic  vision 
in  words,  the  dance  and  romantic 
light  in  memory  of  the  World  War 
sacrifice  of  all  nations.  This  profound 
spectacle  will  be  presented  at  Munich 
from  June  18  to  September  2. 

Munich!  What  a  city  for  Ameri- 
cans to  visit,  to  enjoy,  and  to  admire 
for  a  thousand  appeals  to  the  best  in 
every  man.  We  have  rambled  over  it 
as  a  student  of  art;  sat  in  its  music 
halls;  sketched  its  humorous  charac- 
ters and  enjoyed  its  libationary  habits 
at  the  cool  brim  of  a  perspiring 
"stein".  Und,  die  Polizei  never  once 
locked  us  up  for  the  caricatures  we 
made  of  Herr  und  Frau  Pumpernickel 
So-und-So! 

Of  art,  crafts  and  industrial  expo- 
sitions, fairs  and  congresses,  a  great 
number  are  on  the  German  tapis  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer  and  early 
autumn.  Many  of  them  are  of  inter- 
national importance.  Dog  lovers  will 
have  a  large  bench  show  to  attend  at 
Nuremberg  on  May  24-25.  The  Pots- 
dam Sixth  General  Water  Sports  Ex- 
position from  May  24  to  June  16. 
should  interest  many  Americans  while 
abroad.  The  German-Austrian  Alpine 
Society  holds  its  congress  at  Freiburg 
in  August.  The  world  chess  congress 
at  Hamburg  will  be  held  late  in  July. 
The  International  Americanistic  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  the  same  city 
from  September  7  to  13.  The  water 
sports  championships  of  the  Baltic 
will  be  held  at  Danzig  from  July  13 
to  10.  A  great  international  sports 
week  precedes  these  water  sport 
championships. 

Germany   has,    indeed,    generated   a 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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16th   CENT.   GOTHIC  TAPESTRY   DEPICTING 

THE  OLD  and  the  NEW  TESTAMENT 

8'-6"  HIGH  BY  10'«0"  WIDE 


INTERIORS 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

FURNITURE 

TEXTILES 


EXHIBITION 
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ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
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Original  Mahogany  Card  Table  of  beautiful 
mellowtoned  finish 
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46  €as;t  57tf)  Street 
Beta  fork 

Antiques,  <&lb  Jfauric*, 
tapestries 


Owe   of   a    set    of   four    18th 
Century    Fruit    Wood    Chairs 
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renewed  life;  a  recovery  of  some  of 
her  olden  glamour,  but  with  her 
earlier  monarchical  aspect  greatly 
modified  by  the  sturdy  republican 
form  and  dress  in  which  she  is  rapid- 
ly going  forward. 

SPRING  IN  LA  BELLE  FRANCE: 

A  wit  once  remarked  that  English 
holidays  are  largely  spent  in  France. 
This  is,  in  fact,  true  of  British  winter 
and  early  spring  holidays.  The  balmy, 
yet  exhilarating  weather  of  central 
and  southern  France,  is  a  lure  few 
who  have  felt  its  recreative  charm 
can  resist.  There  are  many  glorious 
days  in  a  new  year  on  the  French  and 
the  Italian  Riviera.  Paris,  the  social 
queen  of  Europe,  is  socially  very 
animated  in  early  spring.  Before  the 
Old  World  aristocracy  leaves  the  city 
and  its  environing  chateaux,  the  at- 
tractions of  its  clubs,  the  opera,  it's 
cafes,  salons  and  recherche  balls  hold 
within  their  lure  the  scions  of  what 
are  still  great  European  families.  In 
the  midst  of  this  body  of  gentility 
many  of  our  fashionable  society 
leaders  have  made  a  secure  place  for 
themselves  by  frequent  visits  abroad. 
Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Venice,  Rome, 
Cannes  and  Nice  are  the  principal 
social  centers  of  western  Europe  in 
early  spring.  Americans  of  leisure  be- 
gin to  visit  them  in  January  and  often 
continue  on  their  rounds  until  May, 
when  our  early  summer  tourists  begin 
an  ever-increasing  mass  movement 
from  American  ports  to  those  of 
Europe.  In  recent  years  American 
interest  has  not  confined  itself  to  the 
French  Riviera;. but  extended  north 
into  that  colorful  and  romantic  region 
— Provence — land  of  poetry,  song, 
flowers,  wine  and  perfume.  From 
there  one  may  look  longingly  at  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Spain 
for  the  first  time. 

THE  WOUNDS  AND  SCARS   OF  FRANCE: 

France  is  the  scarred  monument 
and  museum  of  the  World  War.  Her 
brave  face,  so  habitually  lit  with 
smiles  and  merry  vivacity,  will  always 
be  a  welcome  countenance  for  Amer- 
ican travelers.  She  remains,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  garden  spot  of  Europe;  the 
art  inspiration  of  the  world. 

Her  historic  nearby  battlefields — 
Rheims,  Verdun,  Douaumont,  Vaux, 
Fleury,  the  Bois  des  Caures  (called 
the  chasseurs'  grave),  Tavannes,  the 
Mort-Homme,  Cumieres,  304-Hill, 
Thiaumont,  Souville,  Bras,  Haumont 
Wood,  and  along  the  Woevre  and  the 
Marne — all  these  fields  of  carnage 
may  be  easily  visited  from  Paris  any 
day  in  the  year.  They  interest  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  humanity — 
its  strange  ways  and  unfathomable 
destiny.  Guides  in  superabundance 
attend  upon  the  visitor  to  these  re- 
minders of  human  folly,  and  means  of 
transportation  by  train,  bus  and  auto 
are  comfortable  and  expeditious. 

Rheims  Cathedral  still  stands  in  its 
undiminished  glory — the  proud  and 
imperturbable  pillar  of  the  faith  of  a 
great  nation.  But  Rheims  belongs  to 
all  of  us  who  hold  that  the  spirit  of 
life  is  its  greatest  force.  When  the 
being  with  a  soul  now  visits  the 
Rheims  Cathedral,  observes  its 
wounds  and  scars,  and  hears  its  choir; 
the  incantations  of  its  pious  priests; 
gazes  for  a  moment  into  the  warm 
depths  of  its  rose-window;  watches 
the  iridescent  ghules  of  light  play 
tenderly  upon  its  thousand  statues — 
the  world  is  gone,  and  only  life's 
peace,  comfort  and  beatitudes  remain. 


Americans  may  take  peculiar  pride 
in  the  fact  that  thirty-one  imposing 
oil  paintings  of  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  « 
of  France  have,  during  the  last  nine 
years,  been  superbly  executed  by  an 
American  artist;  that  his  work  has 
been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  contributions  to  ecclesiastical 
art,  and  that  the  French  Government, 
within  recent  months,  has  bestowed 
upon  the  artist,  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur. 

THE  LYRIC  IBERIAN  PENINSULA: 

Spain  has  hardly  been  discovered 
by  the  American  traveler.  Except  for 
fashionable  Biarritz,  in  France,  just 
*  north  of  her  mountain  barrier,  we 
have  not  penetrated  Spain  from  the 
north,  except  to  undertake  a  few 
walking  trips  from  St.  Sebastian  to- 
ward Santander  along  the  Iberian 
Coast,  or  to  explore  that  rugged 
region  a  few  days  before  taking  the 
train  to  Madrid.  It  is  the  eastern — 
the  Mediterranean — coast  of  Spain 
that  has  interested  Americans  most, 
and,  of  course,  during  winter  travel. 
Yet  Spain  is  a  rich  mine  of  interest 
for  all  travelers — were  they  but 
aware  of  it.  And  it  has  an  exhilarat- 
ing spring  climate. 
spain — the  european  traveler's 
surprise: 

In  Spain  you  can  be  in  the  midst 
of  tropical  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
brightest  sun  and  the  darkest  shad- 
ows, at  noon,  and  in  a  few  hours  of 
ascent  through  Andalusian  villages 
find  yourself  on  the  slopes  of  Velete 
and  Mulhacen  on  the  edge  of  per- 
petual snow  and  ice.  Madrid  is  only 
thirty  miles  in  one  direction  from  the 
Guadarrama  range,  where  June  snow  * 
mocks  at  spring.  In  another  direction 
it  is  the  same  distance  from  La- 
Mancha,  a  place  without  water  or 
vegetation,  a  hot,  dry,  desolate  des- 
ert! 

"And  this  is  Spain,"  said  Senor 
Sanchez  Canton,  of  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, where  our  former  academic  art 
students  went  to  study  the  works  of 
Velasquez;  "mountain  and  plain,  wild 
coast  and  smooth  beach;  steppe  and 
garden;  glen  and  rough  ascent;  valley 
of  perennial  green  and  brown  plain; 
bare  mountain  and  tangled  wood.  .  . ." 
We  can  readily  understand  King  Al- 
fonso el  Sabio's  thirteenth  century 
enthusiasm,  when  he  exclaimed:  "Of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world,  Spain 
has  the  greatest  abundance  of  bless- 
ings." 

Spring  is  the  principal  season  of  the 
Spanish  fiesta.  It  begins  in  March 
with  bonfires  on  the  night  of  San 
Jose;  and  in  Galicia  on  the  first  and 
third  of  May  they  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival of  Mayos;  in  other  parts  of 
Spain  that  of  the  May  queens,  and  so 
on  seemingly  without  end.  The  native 
songs  and  dances  and  typical  peasant 
costumes  are  worth  a  long  journey  to 
enjoy. 

All  the  aesthetic  world  and  every 
art  student  in  it  knows  something  of 
the  influence  of  the  Prado  on  the  art 
of  modern  times — its  array  of  such 
masters  as  Ribalta.  Ribera,  Zurbaran, 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  Goya,  ElGreco, 
to  name  but  a  few  whose  work  is  a 
part  of  America's  cultural  heritage 
from  the  golden  days  of  Old  World 
civilization. 

Amongst  these  are  three  of  the 
greatest  painters  the  world  has  pro- 
duced— ElGreco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 

Spain  has  in  recent  years  regained 
some  of  her  former  vigor  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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Creators  and  wholesale  manufacturers 
of  exceptionally  fine  handmade  furni- 
ture. Our  showrooms — eighteen  thou- 
sand  square   feet — are  a   permanent 
exhibit  with  models  constantly  changing.  Dealers 
and    decorators    find    something    new   and 
distinctive  on  each  succeeding  visit. 


SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 


Showrooms  and  Factory 

521  EAST  72nd  STREET  *  NEW  YORK 

Butterfield  81  65 

820  TOWER  COURT  *  CHICAGO 
Superior   73  40 

5514  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  *  LOS  ANGELES 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

and 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 


Group  of  Italian  Tieces 
from    tlie    17th    Century 

The  beautiful  carved  cre- 
denza  and  two  interesting 
sgabello  chairs  are  of  wal- 
nut— the  mirror  is  hand- 
carved  ami  gilded.  The  gold 
and  silver  crucifix  is  a  piece 
of  specially  fine  17th  Cen- 
tury  workmanship. 


Foreign  shipments  of  carefully  selected  an- 
tique furniture  arrive  weekly.  Those  inter- 
ested in  fine  old  pieces  are  cordially  invited 
to  pay  frequent  visits  to  our  Galleries. 


0/  Flwence 


19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to   1 1  1009-11  E.  8th  Street 

FLORENCE,  ITALY  LOS  ANGELES 


SOMMA 
FURNITURE 

'""PHIS  Secretary  Desk 
is  one  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  Sorama 
craftsmanship  that  can 
be  seen  in  our  display 
rooms  at  383  Madison 
Avenue. 

A  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  our  Galleries  is  ex- 
tended to  all  lovers  of 
fine  furniture. 


SOMMA 


SHOPS 


NEW   YORK 


Showrooms 

383  Madison  Avi  . 

Third  Floor 


Work  Shops 

314-322 

East  75th  Street 


Broadway  To  Date 
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the  last.  Lilith  is  divorced  and  fired 
over  to  the  Continent  with  one  of 
her  lovers,  while  Ninian  and  Murdo 
are  made  happy  again  by  getting  back 
their  papa.  In  Ninian  and  Murdo,  Mr. 
Ervine  has  given  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  today  a  terrible  drubbing. 
See  Ninian  and  Murdo  and  you  will 
get  what  I  mean. 

But  it  is  Grace  George  who  is 
nearly  the  whole  play.  For  Grace 
George's  emotional  restraint,  economy 
of  gesture,  intelligence  and  the  ability 
to  convey  feeling  without  tears, 
laughter  without  a  smile  and  heroism 
without  raising  the  voice,  place  her, 
in  my  estimation,  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  actresses. 

"YOLANDA  OF  CYPRUS." 

The  American  Opera  Company 
gave  at  the  Casino  an  astonishingly 
beautiful,  complete  and  dramatically 
illusive  production  of  a  new  American 
opera,  ''Yolanda  of  Cyprus,"  a  lyric 
drama  in  four  acts,  music  by  Clarence 
E.  Loomis  and  the  story  itself  adapted 
from  the  poetic  drama  of  Cale  Young 
Rice. 

The  opera,  to  me,  is  an  out-worn 
art-form.  The  only  things  that  can 
keep  me  from  boredom  and  laughter 
are  a  good  story  with  dramatic  music 
and  good  singers.  These  are  all  present 
in  "Yolanda  of  Cyprus,"  and  I  found 
myself  clapping  vigorously  after  the 
first  act  with  such  knowing  ones  as 
Doctor  Damrosch. 

The  story  of  the  Queen's  ward  who 
took  upon  herself  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen  in  an  illicit  love  affair  holds 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  music 
of  Mr.  Loomis  while  not  new  or 
revolutionary  (far  from  it)  is  smash- 
ingly  direct  and  often  volcanic.  But 
it  was,  above  all,  the  acting  and  sing- 
ing of  Natalie  Hall  as  Yolanda  that 
dominated  the  whole  majestic  produc- 
tion. This  in  nowise  detracts  from 
the  fine  work  of  Edith  Piper,  John 
Moncrieff  and  the  others. 

The    artistic    settings    of    Robert 
Edmond  Jones  rounded  out  what  I 
consider  a  memorable  night  in  pure 
American  operatic  production. 
"the  three  sisters." 

The  American  Laboratory  Theatre 
produced  "The  Three  Sisters"  of 
Anton  Tchekhov  as  its  second  offering 
of  the  season.  Of  Tchekhov,  I  have 
seen  three  plays.  "The  Sea-Gull"  is 
superb;  "The  Cherry  Orchard,"  which 
is  a  specimen  of  the  great  Russian 
pessimist's  psychological  finesse,  and 
"The  Three  Sisters"  which  is  a  drama 
of  ennui,  subtle,  tenuous  and  bore- 
some.  The  theme — boredom  and 
frustrated  hopes — is  not  brought 
vividly  enough  to  the  fore.  The  theme 
of  boredom  should  not  bore.  The 
result  is  talk,  talk,  talk — which  in  the 
mouths  of  a  great  company  might 
bring  out  the  subtle  overtones  and 
latencies  of  Tchekhov's  meanings. 
It  is  a  play  for  reading  and  medi- 
tation by  those  who  love,  as  I  do,  this 
Assassin  of  Hope — Anton  Tchekhov. 

Madame  Germanova  played  Masha, 
one  of  the  sisters,  with  a  self-con- 
fidence that  was  almost  anti-Russian. 
Maria  Ouspenkaya  did  good  work  as 
Anfisa.  The  rest  of  the  company 
worked  hard.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
American  Laboratory  group  excel 
best  in  action  plays.  There  is  no  Rus- 
sian ennui  in  that  vital  group. 

"RICHELIEU." 

I  scratch  my  old  head.  What  can 
I  say5  I  like  Walter  Hampden.  I  used 
to  like  Bulwer-Lytton  (when  I  was  a 
boy).  T  like  Arthur  Goodrich. 


I  scratch  my  old  head  again.  I 
wonder  what  I  can  say  about  "Riche- 
lieu," which  Mr.  Hampden  put  on 
after  Mr.  Goodrich  had  made  some^ 
re-arrangements  (so  I  read  in  the 
programme)  in  this  old  piece  of 
blood-and-thunder  hokum.  I  muse 
philosophically.  Dear,  dear,  how  old 
we  are  all  getting!  We  used  to  revel 
in  these  plays  in  Booth's  day.  But 
now?  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  I'm 
'getting  old — and,  the  worst  of  it 
is,  "Richelieu"  and  all  such  plays  are 
no  more  for  us.  The  pen  may  be 
mightier  than  the  sword;  but  Time 
shall  slay  them  both!  Mr.  Hampden 
as  the  Great  Cardinal  is  critic-proof. 
"meteor." 

Mr.  Behrman,  who  has  given  us 
several  likable  plays,  presented  the 
Theatre  Guild  with  a  somewhat  stac- 
cato conception  of  the  superman  in 
a  play  called  "Meteor,"  which  is  un- 
usual and  interesting  in  two  or  three 
spots,  but,  to  me,  was  not  psycho- 
logically convincing  as  a  portrayal 
of  a  man  who  tries  to  yank  himself 
above  the  common  herd  by  the  old 
device  of  pulling  himself  up  by  his 
own  bootstraps. 

It  may  have  the  fault  of  Mr.  Lunt's 
jerky  interpretation  of  Raphael  Lord, 
the  hobo  college  youth  and  then  the 
New  York  super-financier  gifted  with 
clairvoyance,  or  the  fault  may  lie 
with  Mr.  Behrman's  amateurish  and 
almost  burlesque-like  conception  of 
a  superman — but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  egomania,  the  Cecil  Rhode- 
sian  dreams  and  the  second-sight 
antics  of  Lord  caused  misplaced  bursts 
of  laughter  from  the  audience,  where- 
as such  a  man  should  be  presented 
with  such  tremendous  seriousness  that# 
he  should  claim  our  admiration  and 
even  awe. 

There  is  no  plot  in  "Meteor." 
Everything  centers  around  the  ego- 
maniac. There  is.  further,  no  beauty, 
vision  or  symbolic  poetic  meanings  in 
the  play  such  as  are  found  in  the  Ibsen 
treatment  of  the  same  theme. 
"wake  up  and  dream." 

Another  revue  that  sustains  my 
contention  that  all  the  brains  and 
energy  are  going  into  these  pano- 
ramic-kaleidoscopic entertainments. 
This  one,  put  on  by  Messrs.  Cochran 
and  Selwyn,  is  simply  colossal  and 
under  the  impact  of  the  fun,  music 
and  dance-patter  of  such  uproarious 
Rabelaisians  as  Jack  Buchanan,  Tilly 
Losch.  Tina  Meller,  Toni  Birkmayer 
and  a  dozen  others  my  critical  faculty 
was  pounded  to  atomic  bottle-glass. 
If  you  like  a  show  instead  of  a  play 
'Wake  Up  and  Dream"  is  your  ca- 
rouse. It's  better  than  most  "plays." 
ruth  draper. 

This  inimitable  entertainer  may  yet 
succeed  in  rejuvenating  the  drama. 
She  is  putting  on  whole  plays,  curtain- 
raisers  and  sketches  all  alone  and 
with  a  cleverness  and  mimicry  that 
amaze,  delight  and  confound.  She  has 
some  new  "plays"  and  she  becomes 
more  perfect  each  season.  Miss  Draper 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  attraction 
in  New  York.  She  is,  perhaps,  lead- 
ing the  way  to  Drama  of  the  Future. 

THE  JUNIOR  PLAYERS. 

The  Junior  Players  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  gave  us  two  de- 
lightful entertainments,  "Mascaiada," 
a  Basque  masquerade,  and  "La  Bou- 
tique Fantasque."  arranged  by  ^ 
Respighi.  with  music  by  Rossini. 
These  youngsters  are  an  artistic  lot 
and.  let  us  hope,  may  grow  up  to  be 
Dorothv    Sands   and    Mark   Loebels. 
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Office 

Equipment  for  Executives 

H.  HERRMANN  FURNITURE  CO. 

Makers  of  Good  Furniture  since  1867 

FACTORY       AND       SHOWROOMS 

527  West  34th  Street — New  York  City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Know™  FINE  LINENS 


is  part  of  a  Hostess'  Success 

Just  how  far  "modernism'7  can  influ- 
ence the  making  of  traditionally  fine 
linens  is  a  question  that  is  beautifully 
answered  in  the  lovely  new  linen  dam- 
ask designs  of  "Old  Bleach"  weave. 

SOLD    BY   BETTER   STORES    EVERYWHERE 


A  museum  piece  of  San 
Marco  lace  inspired  the  de- 
sign of  this  Ifnen  damask 
cloth  and  oblong  napkins. 
Presented  in  black  and  white 
as   well    as   pastel    colours. 


Colour:  "Old  Bleach"  linens  in  modern 
colours  are  absolutely  proof  against  sunlight 
and  launder  perfectly. 

Booklet:  "Table  Talks,"  illustrated  in  colour 
will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  receipt  of  ten 
cents  to  cover  postage. 

Department  0 

The  "OLD  BLEACH"  LINEN  CO.,  LTD. 
448  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:    Randalstown,   No.    Ireland 
Member:  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Guild 


OLD  BLEACH"  LINEN 


Among  the  New  Books 
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Australia  Felix  was  published  here  in 
1917,  but  because  of  the  war,  prob- 
ably, it  went  comparatively  unnoticed. 
Most  critics  are  agreed  that  her  novel 
Maurice  Guest  is  the  finest  study  of 
musical  genius  and  the  musical  tem- 


The  literary  lion  of  New  York  at  the 
moment — Richard  Hughes,  the  young 
W  elsh  author  of  "The  Innocent  Voy- 
age," as  seen  by  Pamela  Bianco.  The 
book  is  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

perament  that  has  ever  been  made 
in  fiction.  It  seems  likely  that  after 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  trilogy  her  fame  will  grow  and 
that  it  will  be  made  secure. 
"free" 

Free  by  Blair  Niles  is  something 
less  than  a  novel  but  it  is  a  most  poig- 
nant revelation  of  convict  life  in  the 
French  penal  colony  in  French  Guiana. 
The  hero  is  Stephen  Latour,  who  was 
convicted  of  having  killed  a  school 
classmate  in  a  drunken  party  at  18 
and  had  been  sentenced  to  eight  years 
of  hard  labor  followed  by  the  "free- 
dom" of  an  exile,  doomed  to  live  out 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  "free"  man  on 
Devil's  Island.  In  some  ways  life  as  a 
convict  is  preferable  to  that  of  a 
"free"  man  in  the  colony,  because 
there  is  little  work  to  be  found,  the 
surroundings  are  degrading,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  hope  or  aspiration. 
The  only  stimulus  to  life  is  the  idea 
of  escape.  And  escape  is  extremely 
difficult.  The  novel  has  to  do  with 
Latour's  life  among  the  curious  "free" 
characters  on  the  island.  Miss  Niles 
is  a  gifted  woman,  full  of  insight  and 
sympathy  for  the  failures  of  this 
world  and  she  knows  that  the  same 
fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature  function  among  the  disin- 
herited as  among  the  more  fortunate. 
"the  42nd  parallel" 

John  Dos  Passos'  The  42nd  Parallel 
is  one  of  the  spring  novels  likely  to 
get  talked  about  considerably  It  is 
a  passionate,  poignant  and  beautiful 
piece  of  work.  It  is  also  very  ingenious 
and  lyrical.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  rise 
of  industrial  democracy  in  America 
from  three  different  angles  simultane- 
ously— that  of  a  child  growing  up  in 
it,  from  dramatic-historical  point  of 
view  and  from  the  critical-interpreta- 
tive point  of  view.  Thumb  nail 
sketches  of  the  careers  of  real  leaders 
in  industrial  democracy — the  finan- 
ciers like  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller, 
the  inventors  like  Steinmetz  and 
Edison,  the  demagogues  like  Bryan 
and  Haywood,  and  so  on — recur  like 
dominant  chords  throughout  the 
novel.   Pioneers  and  gamblers  from 


the  West,  empire  builders  in  the 
Northwest,  striking  characters  out  of 
the  conglomerate  drama  of  our  na- 
tional life  flash  onto  the  screen,  alon^, 
with  scenes  of  the  author's  childhood 
and  youth,  and  scenes  of  brutality, 
violence  and  stupidity  in  the  working 
out  of  the  scheme  of  government  de- 
scribed from  another  angle  by  Mr. 
Cain. 

I  am  irritated  by  a  literary  vice 
-  practiced  by  Mr.  Dos  Passos.  It  is  his 
employment  of  the  technique  of  James 
Joyce  when  the  context  does  not  re- 
quire it.  Thus  I  am  sure  he  will 
alienate  many  readers  who  would 
otherwise  enjoy  his  book  immensely. 
What  is  more  he  begins  this  alienation 
from  the  opening  words.  The  opening 
lines  are  miscellaneous  headlines  from 
newspapers.  They  are  not  separated 
and  clearly  indicated  to  be  headlines: 
they  are  all  run  together  without 
punctuation.  Moreover,  they  are 
printed  in  Italics,  and  massed  Italics, 
as  every  printer  and  typographer 
knows,  are  especially  hard  to  read.  An 
impatient  reader  will  glance  at  that 
first  page  and  think  that  the  book  is 
some  precious  drivel  and  close  it  up 
again.  The  more  patient  reader  will 
understand,  after  he  has  read  the 
whole  mass  of  Italics,  that  the  Italics 
are  headlines  from  newspapers,  quoted 
to  establish  time,  place  and  atmos- 
phere, and  will  wonder  why  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  did  not  use  the  same  words  to 
establish  the  same  things  but  not  by 
running  them  all  together.  Mr.  Dos 
Passos,  I  believe  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  novelists 
of  the  new  decade. 

"THE  LOVE  OF  JEANNE  NEY" 

For  sheer  entertainment  and  for^ 
picture  of  life  under  the  Soviets  I 
recommend  The  Love  of  Jeanne  Ney, 
by  Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  translated  from 
the  Russian.  It  is  reminiscent  of  The 
Mysteries  of  Paris  by  Eugene  Sue  and 
yet  it  is  as  hard  and  modern  and  de- 
tached as  a  most  realistic  novel  by  a 
realistic  modern.  It  is  the  love  story 
of  a  young  Communist  and  the  six- 
teen year  old  daughter  of  a  French 
consul  whom  the  young  Communist 
has  killed  in  the  course  of  his  duty  as 
an  agent  of  a  Red  uprising  in  a  White 
district.  They  are  separated  and  later 
meet  in  the  underworld  of  Paris  where 
Jeanne  is  living  and  the  hero  is  work- 
ing on  propaganda.  Anatole  France 
is  delineated  as  a  character  in  the 
novel  under  a  thin  disguise  and  is 
made  to  figure  in  dealings  with  the 
young  Communist.  Other  persons  in 
the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  Paris 
also  are  discernible  under  disguises, 
but  of  course  the  episodes  in  which 
they  figure  are  imaginary.  The  scenes 
of  life  under  the  Soviet  government 
and  of  life  in  the  underworld  and  half 
world  of  Paris  are  vividly  and  excit-    j 
ingly  done. 
"the  hitman  mind" 

About   two   years   ago   Dr.   Logan    , 
Clendening  published  his   extraordi- 
nary success. The  Human  Body.  It  was    j 
an  extraordinary  success  because  Dr. 
Clendening  is  not  only  an  eminent 
man  in  his  profession — he  is  president 
of  the  hospital  staff  at  St.  Luke's  in 
Kansas  City — but  an  articulate  man 
who  writes  in  a  lucid,  amiable  and 
simple  manner;  a  man  of  great  com- 
mon sense;  and  a  man  with  the  truly 
skeptical  mind  of  a  scientist  who  is 
not  any  too  ready  to  accept  on  faith  I 
the  theories  of  the  most  august  mem- 
bers of  his  profession. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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FIRST 


A      COAT      OF      METAL       PROTECTION 
FOR      PRIMING     OR     UNDERCOATING 


%£%* 
^ 


-then  let  the  elements 
hammer  away... 


GLEAMING  with  a  freshly  painted  surface,  every 
house  looks  attractive.  But  what's  beneath  the  sur- 
face  of  the  outside  paint?  What  sort  of  priming  coat 
protects  the  outer  beauty?  The  elements  will  soon  find 
out  but  you  should  know  before  they  do. 

To  keep  the  beauty  of  the  finish  coats  the  well  built  house 
should  have  its  wooden  structure  painted,  or  primed, 
with  a  coat  of  metal  protection — with  Aluminum  Paint. 
For  wood  is  absorbent.  It  expands  and  contracts  with 
absorption  and  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  it  is  affected 
by  these  changes  from  inside  as  well  as  out.  Aluminum 
Paint  closes  the  pores;  seals  them;  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  the  wood  with  a  tenacious  hold. 


Primed  with  Aluminum  Paint,  your  house  is  permanently 
sealed  with  a  metallic  shield.  For  this  paint  is  literally 
Aluminum  .  .  .  beaten  into  tiny  flakes. 

As  it  is  applied  these  minute  flakes  of  metal  overlap, 
build  up,  one  upon  another,  producing  a  tough,  flexible 
coat  of  Aluminum  that  defies  rain,  sun,  snow  and  hail. 
This  moisturcresisting  priming  coat  prevents  cracking  and 
peeling  of  outer  paint  coats.  Blocks  resin  seepage,  with  its 
consequent  brown  spots.  The  best  Aluminum  Paint  is 
made  with  Alcoa  Albron  powder. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  new  book  which  explains  the 
use  of  Aluminum  Paint  for  every  protective  purpose.  Let 
us  send  you  a  copy. 


. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  o/  AMERICA,  2423  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  pa.,  Offices  in  19  Principal  American  Cities 

ALCOA    ALB  HON 

PO  W  D  E  R      FOR 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 


"I  should  like  to  say 
here  how  much  I  enjoy 
this  brilliant  course, 
which  is  far  above  my 
expectations" 


A  course  of  reading  which  will  enrich  your 
life  and  beof great  prof  it  toyou  in  many  ways 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  courses  of  study  for  cultivated  people  that  can  be 
found  today ;  a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add  enormously  to  their  pleasure 
in  the  purchasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of  their  lives;  a  course  that  will  equip  them  well 
for  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  if  one  is  desired ;  a 
course  that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

To  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures 
and  objets  d'art  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place  of  enchanting 
beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement  of 
a  fine  painting  or  sculpture. 

Interior  Decorating  rests  upon  very  definite  and  immutable  laws  and  principles.  No  matter 
how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and 
principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  immediately  apparent  to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day — reading  which  is  not  dull  but  absorbingly  interesting. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned  to  fit  in  with  your  spare 
time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regular  intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely 
illustrated  that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal  correspondence 
with  the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  reading  and  affords  valuable  consultation  on 
your  individual  problems. 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last,  make  up  this  invaluable  course. 
Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into  the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly  explained  in  non- 
technical language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will  be  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 

In  addition  to  these  24  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  lessons,  there  are  included  a  com- 
plete set  of  samples  of  all  fabrics  used  in  upholstering  and  as  draperies;  and  also  three  stand- 
ard books,  worth  many  dollars,  on  the  subject  of  draperies,  wall  finishes  and  color  mixing. 

An  enjoyable  and  profitable  career  for  the  cultivated  woman 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things — beautiful  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  tapestries,  objets  d'art.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
compels  close  association  constantly  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profession.  Any  reader  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  has  ever  wished  she  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  income 
or  merely  to  occupy  her  time  and  provide  her  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course 
the  answer  to  her  problem. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  course  in  In- 
terior Decoration  and  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  profited  immensely 
through  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
study    of    same." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma 
and  the  course  means  more  to  me 
than  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth 
every  dollar  and  every  hour — fas- 
cinating hours — that  I  have  put  into 
it.  More  than  that  I  am  to  be  married 
this  month  and  this  course  is  a  helm 
by  which  I  can  steer  straight  to  the 
right  course  in  making  my  own  home." 

"The  lessons  are  certainly  fascin- 
ating. I  look  forward  to  the  next  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  must  confess,  the 
course  is  much  more  than  I  had 
anticipated,  so  thorough  and  detailed." 

"I  am.  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course  in  interior  decoration  which 
you  have  prepared  and  which  I  have 
just  completed.  It  more  than  fulfilled 
my  expectations  and  you  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  the  conscientious 
way  in  which  you  conduct  it  from 
beginning  to   end." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  having  from  the  knowledge 
I've  gained  from  your  Home  Study 
Course.  It  has_  helped  me  in  a 
hundred  ways  with  our  new  home." 

"I  shall  always  praise  your  course 
to  the  highest.  I  have  learned  more 
from  it  than  some  that  I  know  have 
learned  in  ten  years'  experience." 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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The  International 


Antiaueg 
lepo^sitiaii 


will  be  held  in  the 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

Lexington  Avenue  at  46th  Street 
New  York  City 

March  3rd  to  8th 

inclusive }   1930 

Admission  $1.00 

T^XPOSTTTON  opens  to  the  public   8   o'clock  Monday 
evening,  March  3rd.  Every  day  thereafter  from  10  A.  M. 
until  10:30   W  M.    Closes  Saturday  night,  March  8th. 

This  will  he  the  greatest  event  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
held  of  Arts  and  Decorations.  Over  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  will  attend.   Be  sure  you  are  among  the  number. 


The  First  Philadelphia  Antiques  Exposition  Will  Be  Held 
At  The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  May  12th  to  17th,   1930. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

ANTIQUES    EXPOSITION    COMPANY,   INC 

Executive   Offices:  115    Broadway,    New  York   City 
Telephone:  Barclay  8074    Cable  Address:  Antexpos  NY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A.  MARCHANB 

Inc. 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


ppp 

NTERIORS 

LI  VI  V 


French 
Groupin 


interiors   of     ~J  istmcltou 


.  .  .  which  express  the  individuality  and  good  taste  of  their 
owners  and  provide  the  harmonious  atmosphere  of  gra- 
cious living. 


Tapestries 
.  tntiques 


Objects    of    Art 
Reproductions 


K.  R.  GERRY 

8   West    ITil.   Street,  New   York 
[Opposite  Brentano's.  Phone  Bryant  7994] 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  jrom  page  120) 


One  of  Dr.  Clendening's  best 
friends  is  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  who 
conducts  the  Menninger  Psychiatric 
Hospital  and  Sanitarium  at  Topeka 
and  the  Menninger  Clinic  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders.  Partly  at  Dr. 
Clendening's  suggestion  and  partly 
through  a  desire  of  his  own  to  corre- 
late what  is  known  about  psychiatry, 
Dr.  Menninger  began  and  wrote  over 
a  period  of  years  a  book  called  The 
Human  Mind.  In  it  he  has  written  a 
book  about  the  human  mind  which  is 
a  companion  volume  to  Dr.  Clenden- 
ing's book  about  the  human  body. 
The  book  was  chosen  by  the  Literary. 
Guild  for  February  and  it  is  issued  by 
Knopf  in  the  trade  edition. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  The  Human 
Mind  will  be  an  even  greater  success 
than  The  Human  Body.  Hitherto  the 
books  on  nervous  disorders,  mental 
disturbances,  psychoses  and  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment  have  been 
highly  specialized  in  character,  diffi- 
cult to  read,  often  biased  in  favor  of 
particular  theories  and,  worst  of  all, 
supported,  when  supported  at  all,  by 
case  histories  dealing  almost  entirely 
with  highly  psychopathic  subjects. 
The  case  histories  of  many  of  them, 
like  the  books  by  Krafft-Ebing,  have 
to  do  with  persons  in  insane  asylums. 
Dr.  Menninger's  case  histories,  for 
the  most  part,  deal  with  so-called 
'•normal"  people.  In  fact  it  is  his 
thesis  that  all  of  us  are  neurotic  more 
or  less,  that  it  is  the  penalty  we  pay 
for  being  civilized  and  that  it  is  only 
when  our  neurotic  condition  becomes 
a  menace  to  others  or  unbearable  to 
ourselves  that  we  realize  that  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment  for 
nervous  disorders  Dr.  Menninger  is 
not  a  propagandist  for  any  special 
theory.  A  careful  reading  of  his  book 
should  help  us  all  to  be  more  tolerant 
and  more  liberal  minded.  If  it  does 
not  help  us  to  that  state  it  should 
fortify  us  with  reasons  for  our  in- 
tolerance. 
"our  government" 

James  M.  Cain  in  Our  Government 
has  applied  the  case  history  method 
to  the  machinery  of  official  democ- 
racy. The  book  is  extremely  amusing; 
but   even  if  it  is  sometimes  rather 


ghastly  in  its  implications  the  intent 
is  serious.  In  a  series  of  dialogues  he 
gives  us  what  actually  takes  place- 
when  laws  are  passed,  justice  is  ad-  ; 
ministered,  taxes  are  levied,  educa- 
tion is  considered,  the  streets  are 
policed.  The  aim  is  not  satirical,  al- 
though the  book  has  the  effect  of 
satire.  The  chapter  which  seems  most 
like  fabrication  with  malicious  intent, 

,is  actually  an  excerpt  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  to  which  Mr.  Cain 
has  not  added  a  word  of  his  own. 

,Far  from  being  a  bitter  indictment 
of  democracy,  as  the  superficial  may 

.  suppose,  the  book  leaves  me  with  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Cain  is  warmly 
sympathetic  toward  the  limitations  of 
the  human  mind  and  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  we  muddle  through  a  de- 
mocracy with  our  instincts  usually  in 
the  right  place  even  when  stupidity 
guides  us. 

In  one  of  the  dialogues  a  prisoner 
and  counsel  present  a  petition  to  the 
governor  for  a  pardon.  The  governor 
is  drunk  and  mistakes  the  petition  to 
be  for  commutation  of  sentence  from 
execution  to  life  imprisonment  where- 
as it  is  a  petition  for  pardon.  The 
prisoner  has  not  committed  murder; 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years 
for  marching  in  a  parade  during  a 
miners'  strike.  He  has  already  served 
three  years.  The  busy  governor 
doesn't  want  to  hear  trie  quibbling 
lawyers  who  befuddle  the  issue  and 
asks  the  prisoner  to  tell  his  own  story. 
The  prisoner  is  a  long  time  getting  to 
the  point  and  before  he  gets  fairly 
started  the  governor's  heart  melts  and 
he  commutes  the  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment. The  lawyers  convey  tcf_ 
his  muddled  brain  that  he  has  a  wrdng 
impression  of  the  petition.  The  gov- 
ernor consents  then  to  hear  all  the 
"facksh"  but  from  the  prisoner  him- 
self and  not  from  the  lawyers.  In  his 
rambling  tale  the  prisoner  happens  to 

mention  the  Coal  City  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  once  a  member  and  that 

awakens    maudlin    reminiscences    in 

the    governor    so    that    he    sets    the 

man  free. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Cain's  book  to 
all  students  of  government.  I  also 
recommend  it  to  those  who  desire 
first  rate  ribald  entertainment. 


The  History  of  Boxwood 

(Continued  from  page  JOS) 


as  well  as  the  insect,  if  the  poison 
penetrated  sufficiently  through  the 
skin  of  the  leaf." 

To  control  successfully  the  Loaf 
Miner,  one  must  watch  for  the  fly 
and  when  these  tiny  white  creatures 
are  hovering  over  the  box,  spray  with 
a  good  contact  poison.  One  may  watch 
for  the  fly  from  about  May  IS  to 
June  15.  There  is  no  use  in  spraying 
after  the  fly  has  deposited  her  eggs 
in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Soluble 
sulphur  has  been  used  successfully 
on  Buxus  aurea  and  sempervjrens, 
Buxus  arborescens  and  microphylla 
are   seldom   attacked   by   the   miner. 

A  spray  of  Black  Leaf  40  and  a 
suds  of  lux  soap  will  destroy  the 
aphids  which  frequently  appear  on 
the  young  twigs.   It  is  advisable  to 


spray  the  plant  with  clear  water  a 
few  hours  after  applying  this  attack 
spray  and  to  wash  off  the  aphids  as 
well  as  to  clean  the  foliage. 

Extracts  taken  from  ''Boxwood 
Gardens" — Albert  A.  Lewis,  Annuaire 
of  the  New  Port  Garden  Club.  Jorry 
Botanical  Club  Bulletin,  1921. 

EDITOR'S  Note:  This  is  the  third  of  a 
.series  of  practical  garden  articles  by 
prominent  landscape  architects  and 
horticultural  authorities.  The  spring  and 
summer  numbers  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
will  contain  discussions  of  unusual  in- 
terest including:  "Soil  for  the  Garden." 
"Birds  as  Allies  in  Garden  Making." 
"How  to  Build  a  Garden  in  the 
Shade."  "Deciduous  Trees  for  Special 
Places,"  "Cactus  Gardens"  as  well  as  ar- 
ticles on  the  planting  and  care  of  day- 
lilies,  roses,  dahlias, chrysanthemums,  etc. 
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Luxurious 
PROTECT 

THE  fire-screen  Stork -lands 
against  a  metal  sky.  Cat- 
tail Fronds  weave  themselves 
into  soft  patterns.  \  strong 
frame  binds  the  gleaming 
picture  into  an  everlasting 
protection  against  crackling 
embers. 

Such  a  Bcreen  makes  itself 
the  dynamic  decorative  center 
of  the  room  even  in  the  long 
months  when  the  fireplace  is 
cool.  It  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  treatment  of  Wrought 
Iron  by  craftsmen.  This  piece 
wa-  designed  Cora  well-known 
decorator. 

H  issi  i  \i  \\-S\i.tkri\i  co- 
operate with  the  architect  ami 
decorator  on  any  problem 
involving    art-in-metals.    The 


finished  piece 
itself,  whether 
of  the  client's 
design,  or  one 
suggested  by 
ourselves,  will 
be  far  removed 
from  medi- 
ocrity. .  .  . 

*An  unusual 
brochure  for 
the  files  of  ar- 
chitects and 
C\  ^^  decorators, 
illustrating 
11  ftSSELM  AN-S ALTKRIM  pieces 
in  use,  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
quest.  Please  write  for  it,  on 
your  business  letterhead. 

\  t  the  Della  Robbia  Rooms 
of  John  B.  Salterim.  the  dec- 
orator or  architect  will  find  a 
display  of  Wrought  Iron  dec- 
orative furniture,  which,  not 
having  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted to  special  order,  may  be 
had  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

•Jojin-B'Solterini- 


■H 


asselmartw 


Salter 

I  »  o  rpor.tr  J 

oMetal  Craftsmen, 


mi 


35WC51/FP/. 


71  id  St. 
York 


RARE  ANTIQUE    FURNITURE 
*     DECORATIVE   ART  OBJECTS 


\_,HACRM ...  to  some  it  is  the  gay  sunlight  flash- 
ing on  southern  seas.  To  others,  perhaps,  it  is 
the  irresistible  strains  of  a  Wagnerian  symphony. 
Or  it  may  be  a  cozy  nook  by  the  fireside  when 
the  wind  is  blustering. 

In  the  home  the  fascination  of  furnishings  in 
good  taste  appeals  to  all.  Here  it  is  that  fine 
pottery  has  a  part  to  play  .  .  .  such  delightful 
creations  as  come  from  the  Roseville  potteries. 

You  find  in  Roseville  Pottery  a  charm  that 
endures  .  .  .  for  it  has  been  permanently  wrought 
by  artists  who  love  their  craft  so  much  that  they 
have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  it. 

Glorious  shapes  . . .  exquisite  blending  of  twilight 
tints  .  .  .  the  subtle  beauty  of  cherished  heirlooms 
. . .  these  are  the  charm  of  Roseville  bowls,  jars,  vases 
and  candlesticks.  Lovely  selections  for  the  home, 
for  gifts  or  prizes,  may  be  seen  at  leading  stores. 

The  interesting  story  of  pottery  is  told 

in  the  booklet,  "lottery." 

Write  for  your  copy 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Oh.o. 

RO/EVILLE 
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Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 


Special  pattern  executed  in  hddleback  walnut  installed  in  library  of  the 
Henry  K.  Knapp  Residence,  East  Islip,  N.  Y.  Russell  &  Clinton,  Architects. 

John  Olsen  Flooring  Company 

Hardwood  Floor  Craftsmen 


SINCE 


1908 


Specializing  in  Antique  Reproductions 
1131-33  GRAVESEND  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices:  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Floors  for  the  Modern  House 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


The  oak  floor  is  always  popular  because  it  is  adaptable  to  many 

kinds  of  interiors.  It  is  not  as  expensive  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Courtesy  Oak  Flooring    Mfrs.    Ass'n  of  U.  S. 


facing  for  the  risers  of  stairs. 
A  modern  material  that  is  excellent 
for  stone  effects  is  zenitherm,  a 
composite  creation,  both  fire-resistant 
and  of  varied  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. Natural  zenitherm  looks  re- 
markably like  stone,  particularly  like 
travertine,  but  it  is  far  lighter  in 
weight  than  any  stone,  and  can  be 
cut  with  an  ordinary  saw.  Among  the 
other  properties  that  are  very  desir- 
able are  its  resiliency,  its  color  range 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  slippery, 
even  after  it  has  been  washed  down 
with  a  hose  or  with  pails  of  water. 


of  oak.  Its  wearing  quality,  its  hard, 
rugged  grain,  its  adaptability  to  rich, 
deep-toned  stains,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  of  all  floors,  whether 
it  is  used  in  narrow  boards  or  in  the 
broad  widths,  with  dowelled  joints. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  oak  that  some- 
how satisfies  the  mind  by  its  very 
name,  and  the  thing  that  a  great 
many  people  ought  to  know  about, 
and  do  not  know,  is  that  its  cost  is 
far  less  than  they  think  it  is.  Anyone 
who  has  dreamed  of  a  house  with 
floors  of  oak  will  do  well  to  look  into 
this  matter  of  cost. 


The  design  of  this  Sealex  linoleum  was  inspired  by  the  plank  floors  in  early 

Colonial   homes.  It    is   particularly   effective   for   informal   Early   American 

rooms.  Courtesy  Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 


There  are  nineteen  colors,  with  the 
added  possibility  of  having  special 
colors  made  to  order.  The  usual  color 
range  is  not  unlike  that  of  slate,  with 
even  greater  variety  in  that  black, 
gold  and  brown  are  made.  In  planning 
zenitherm  floors,  it  is  customary  to 
have  the  pieces  cut  at  the  factory 
from  the  architect's  floor-plans.  A 
very  effective  use  is  in  random  rect- 
angles of  varied,  harmonizing  colors 
— a  derivation  from  the  floors  of 
squared  slates. 

Most  familiar  of  all  floors  is  the 
hardwood  floor,  and  most  esteemed  of 
all  flooring  woods,  for  reasons  both 
sentimental  and  practical,  is  the  floor 


Another  attractive  wood  floor — not 
often  thought  of,  perhaps,  as  wood 
— is  the  floor  of  cork,  laid  in  squares, 
like  tile.  It  is,  of  course,  very  light  in 
weight,  it  is  silent  and  very  resilient, 
it  has  a  delightfully  deep,  mellow 
coloring,  which  is  brought  out  further 
by  waxing,  a  treatment  which  also 
makes  it  more  easily  cleanable.  Since 
cork  has  been  used  so  much,  lately, 
as  a  material  for  walls  in  modern 
decorative  schemes,  this  should  act 
as  a  reminder  of  its  excellent  prop 
erties    as    a    material    for    flooring, 

Next  to  cork  in  its  resilient  prop- 
erties   is    the    floor    of    rubber,    laid 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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George  Gun  Cunningham,  Esq.  by  Abbott 


KNOEDLER 

14  EAST  57th  ST  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1 


One  of  the  many  unusual  groups  we  have  on  dis- 
play. We  invite  you  to  visit  our  showroom  with  a 
card  from  your  Interior  Decorator  or  Dealer. 


nop  A-i- 


INC.         °  W 


ffiedroom,  &  ffioudoir  furniture 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

TEL.  ELDORADO  6135  FIFTH  FLOOR 
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Two  Distinctive 
French  Pieces 


'  l  ^HE  commode  and  the  chest  of  drawers  pictured  herewith, 

-*-  like  all  other  COSSE  pieces,  have  been  especially  selected 

because  of  outstanding  advantages  in  design  and  workmanship. 

Many  of  these  pieces  you  will  appreciate  highly,  for  they 
are  of  the  type  much  desired  yet  not  often  found.  By  com- 
parison, you  will  find  their  prices  most  moderate. 

Your  decorator  or  dealer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with 
prices  and  illustration  plates  of  COSSE  living-room,  dining- 
room,  library  and  boudoir  pieces. 


IMPORTERS  of  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

}l6  feist  6l«  Street 

y^ewyirk 


11  by      V 

\ 

la  ins.      ■ 

^J^ 

Some   of 

the               t 

painters        Ife. 

Included 

Cuihric 

Peacock 

Archer 

Hals 

Rembrandt 

Bashkirtscfi 

Henncr 

Bompard 

Holbein 

Reynolds 

Botticelli 

Holiday 

Riviere 

Bougucreau 

Hook 

Romney 

Bouveret 

Hunt 

Brett 

Israels 

Rubens 

Brown 

Landseer 

Sadler 

Burne-Jones 

La  Thangue 

Cazin 

Latour 

Small 

Chaplin 

Lawrence 

Stanley 

Clark 

Leader 

Stcen 

Constable 

Le  Brun 

Stone 

Corot 

Lcgros 

Swan 

CorrrcRio 

Leichton 

Titian 

Crome 

Leslie 

Troyon 

Da  Vinci 

Lucas 

Tuke 

Dctaille 

Mr.uve 

Turner 

Duverfier 

Mei  sonier 

iiues 

Fragonard 

Millais 

Walker 

Furse 

Millet 

Waller 

Gainsborough 

Morland 

Watts 

Gore 

Murillo 

Webster 

Graham 

Orchardson 

Whistlet 

Greuze 

Parsons 

I  Zorn 

Two  magnificent  volumes  issued  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  cy  Company,  the  famous  fine  art  publishers  of 
London,  containing  large  and  beautiful  reproductions 
of  the  masterpieces  of  British  and  European  Galler- 
ies.   Introduction   and   descriptive   notes   by  G.   K. 
Chrsttrton.  An  elaborate  work  for  homes  of  tone 
and  refinement.  This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 
loose   pictures,    hut   a   real    LIBRARY   of   ART! 

Two   Large,    Handsome   Volumes, 
bound  in  half-leather,  containing 


Beautiful  Reproductions 
in  Color — Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your 
own  home  for  casual  perusal  or  ready  refer- 
ence. They  are  beautifully  printed  in  the 
colors  of  the  original  on  canvas  surface  paper 
specially  selected  because  of  its  power  to  con- 
vey the  chiaroscuro  of  the  original,  and 
mounted   on  heavy  white  art  board. 

A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 

The  separate  test  paces  of  historical  and  ex- 
planatory notes  accompanying  each  picture  and 
the  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  painter 
make  the  work  particularly  unlaue,  valuable 
:  i !•  i  desirable.  See  our  special  "On  Approval" 
offer    outlined    in    coupon    herewith. 


MONEY    BACK    IF    NOT    SATISFIED 

,     FUNK    &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
|    354-360  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 

|        Bend  mo  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid, 

Io  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings.  1  enclose 
$2.00.  If    atiafoctory,  1  n  ill  retain  the  work  and 
ou  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $25.00 
I    in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase, 
not  want  the  hooks.  I  will  return   them 
■    Within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  yon  will  refund 
onej    I    have   paid,    and   I    will    owe   you 
j    nothln      Dept  1265. 

I    Name 

I   Address „ 

I   citv 

L " __•—_•_ 


The  Walls  of  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


Corner  of  a  library  in  which  the  ivalls  and  ceiling  are  finished 

with  panels  of  cypress.  To  get  the  effect  desired  the  ivood  was 

burned   with  a   spirit   lamp   and   scraped   ivith   a   steel   brush. 

Courtesy  Tidewater  Red  Cypress 


house  after  il  is  built.  The  more  firmly 
built  it  is,  of  course,  the  less  the 
amount  of  settling;  but  in  any  case, 
the  avoidance  of  cracks  is  a  matteaof 
providing  the  best  possible  foundation 
for  the  plaster  by  means  of  the  best 
available  type  of 
lath.  Special  pro- 
tection is  needed 
around  windows 
and  in  corners, 
and  when  this  is 
properly  seen  to, 
by  the  use  of 
such  materials  as 
Milcor  metal  lath, 
there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about 
except  the  exact 
texture  and  color 
desired  in  the 
finished  work.  In 
order  to  get  this, 
you  should  re- 
quire the  builder 
to  make  samples 
before  he  applies 
the  finished  coat 
of  plasterwork. 

It  has  been 
found  by  archi- 
tects and  owners 
alike  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  use 
poor  plaster,  and 
years  of  com- 
parison find 
Keene's    Cement 

in  a  position  of  pre-eminence  as  a 
plaster  of  staunch  structural  qualities 
as  well  as  great  versatility  in  finish. 
This  may  be  as  rough  as  the  most  ex- 
treme texture  desired  in  a  Spanish 
interior  or  may  be  polished  down  to 
a  surface  as  smooth  as  marble.  This 
is  a  gypsum  plaster,  which  is  particu- 
larly  hard- 
fibred,  and 
needs  the  best 
clean,  sharp 
sand  available. 
Lime  plaster 
does  not  de- 
mand quite 
such  fine  sand, 
but  whatever 
plaster  is  used, 

Entrance  hall 
and  living 
room,  finished 
in  tvhite  oak. 
Courtesy  Na- 
tional Lumber 
Mfrs.  Ass'n. 


m 


PHOTO   Br   GILLIES 

This  richly  colored  panel  above  a  tile 
wainscotting  is  at  the  head  of  a  stair- 
way — a  corner  that  would  without  tliis 
decoration  be  uninteresting.  Courtesy 
American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co. 

good    colors    and 


specification 
should  require 
three  full, 
half-inch 
coats,  except 
on  walls  of 
masonry, 
where  two  are 
sufficient.  And 
as  a  general 
rule,  specially 
prepared  fin- 
ishing plasters 
do  better  work 
than  common 
materials 
mixed  and  ap- 
plied by  the 
average  arti- 
san. 

A  great  deal 
of  variety  has 
been  added  to 
plasterwork 
by  the  devel- 
opment of 
colored  plasters  and  by  the  ready 
availability,  now,  of  really  well-de- 
signed and  well-cast  mantels,  placques, 
bas-reliefs  and  other  decorative  inci- 
dents. The  makers  of  these  casts  now 
go  to  authentic  sources  for  their 
models  instead  of 
putting  out  the 
very  poor  cast- 
ings that  tended 
to  discredit  the 
whole  art  of  plas- 
tering. This  is, 
in  fact,  an  art 
usually  perform- 
ed with  a  higher 
degree  of  appre- 
ciation by  the 
Italian  workman 
than  by  any 
other.  He  seems 
to  have  inherited 
some  of  the  fine 
artistry  and 
craftsmanship  of 
Renaissance 
Italy. 

With  good, 
sound  piaster- 
work  as  a  base, 
there  appears  to 
be,  at  the  present 
time,  a  revived 
popularity  for 
decorative  glazed 
tiles,  which  are 
to  be  had  in  a 
wide  range  of 
pleasing  patterns. 
Tiles  have  been  welcomed  with  joy 
by  lay  decorators  who  do  unconven- 
tional modern  decoration,  because 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  colors  or 
arrangements  possible.  Being  small 
units,  tiles  are  particularly  adaptable 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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The  Swan  Towel 
Swan  swam  0vet  ii,e 
•ea— to  ,  reate  [in» 
unu.-uaib  piquant 
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The    Fish    Towel 
May  we   «,,    "it'a 

a  wnale  oi  a  towel  •" 

Ue  little  lish 

iei    black    or 
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Selected  by 
EXPERIENCED    ADVERTISERS 

of  Building  Materials 

To  tlif  prospective  home  builder  Arts  &  Decoration 
is  full  of  suggestions  and  helpful  advice.  While  we 
take  a  number  of  Architectural  papers,  we  find  none  that 
treat  the  problem  of  the  country  home  better  than  yours." 
—Savery  &  Sckeets,  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practically  every  major  product  entering  into  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  better  type  home  is  ad- 
vertised in 

Arts  &  Decoration 


%*•,_*>_ 


THE 

NEWEST 

$>*  HOTEL  de  LUXE 

31.    AVENUE   GEORGE    V 
PARIS 

PUB.  P.   OOUV  •   pubis 
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BEAUTIFUL   FURNISHINGS 


IN  FOUR  COMPLETE   SHOPS 


'JL  render  a  furnishing  and  decorating 
service  designed  for  the  most  discrimU 
nating  or  home  owners  .  ...  In  each  of  our 
complete/  up=to=date  studios/  we  offer  the 
services  or  competent  decorators/  supported 
by  the  facilities  of  our  central  organization 
in  securing  the  most  beautiful  things  at  the 
world  s  best  sources  ....  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  consult  us. 


John  A.    COLBY  and  Sons 

129  North  Wabash,  CHICAGO 

Hotel  Astor,  MILWAUKEE 

15ol  ChicaSo  Avenue,  EVANSTON 
114o  Lake  Street,  OAK  PARK 
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Put  The  Kettle  On  We'll 
All  Have  Tea. 


Wf^i 


Set  the  table.  Gather 
'round  the  fire.  Pull 
up  chairs  and  foot- 
stools. Stretch  out 
before  the  hearth  and 
drink  the  warming 
brew. 


Tea-time,  in  a  setting  of  hooked  rugs  and 
Colonial  furniture,  is  a  delightful  custom; 
a  heritage  from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  Colonies. 

The  atmosphere  of 
warmth  and  hospitality 
which  marked  the  old 
New  England  homes, 
is  not  difficult  to  attain. 
You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  a  few  Cushman 
Colonial  Reproductions 
will  add  character  to  an 
entire  room. 

Authentic  in  every 
detail,  these  charm- 
ing cupboards,  tables, 
chairs  and  footstools 
are  patterned  after  the 
best  of  the  Early 
Americ  an  w  ork. 
They  will  match  and 
harmonize  with  your 
own  family  heirlooms. 
They  suggest,  by 
their  presence,  the 
good  times  of  long  ago  —  the  sincerity 
and  good  tasteof  Colonial  people. 

Pieces  illustrated  are  No.  499  Corner  Cupboard, No. 
405  Candle  Stand,  No.  439  Fireside  Bench,  and 
No  412  Oval  Cricket  Stool.  The  No.  495  large 
table  is  shown  with  No.  610  Carver  Chairs.  Other 
pieces  are  No.  465  Drop  Leaf  Table,  No  469 
Snake  Foot  Table,  and  No.  431  High  Chair. 

Quslinmn  ^productions 

of  today  are  I  lie  (iiih'quesof tomorrow 

H.  T.  CUSHMAN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Desk   No.   Di 
No.  Bennington,  Vermont 

Kindly  send  brochures  of  Cualiman  Colonial  Repro- 
ductions and  name  of  dealer  nearest  me. 


Signed. 


The  Walls  of  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  126) 


to  whatever  scheme  the  decorator 
wants  to  execute. 

One  potent  factor  in  the  great  pres- 
ent revival  of  tiles  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  plumbing  fixtures  in 
hitherto  unthought  of  colors.  As  soon 
as  we  realized  that  there  could  be  such 
things  as  bath  tubs  in  jade  green,  in 
coral  or  onyx,  immediately  the  old 
idea  of  the  bathroom  gave  way  to  the 
new  idea  of  the  combined  bath  and 
dressing  room,  beautifully  and  often 
exotically  contrived. 

This  has  been  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  makers  of  tiles,  whose  pro- 
ducts,now,  are  in  greater  demand  than 
ever  before,  unless  it  was  in  ancient 
Ninevah,  where  faience  tiles  were 
needed  to  cover  the  mud-brick  walls. 

A  very  pleasing  glaze  that  has  been 
developed  by  one  maker  is  the  patina 
glaze,  which  is  fired  to  a  high  tem- 
perature without  a  too-high  gloss.  It 
is,  in  effect,  like  the  patina  of  fine 
marble,  which  suggested  the  name. 

It  is  an  age  of  color,  and  modern 
decoration  finds  much  of  its  effective- 
ness in  unusual  color  schemes,  by  no 
means  all  daring,  but  all  involving 
the  use  of  color  such  as  has  charac- 
terized no  other  time. 

Various  types  of  glazed  pottery 
tiles  have  long  been  used  to  create 
bright  and  cheerful  sun  rooms,  but, 
it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  in- 
vaded, and  entirely  recreated  the 
bathroom. 

Nor  are  tiles  the  only  wall  material. 
Vitrolite  and  opaque  glass  are  con- 
stantly revealing  new  possibilities. 
Combined  with  built-in  mirrors  and 
colored  plumbing  fixtures,  here  are 
unthought  of  possibilities.  Even  the 
ceiling  is  now  "glazed"  with  slabs  of 
these  materials,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  sophisticated,  more 
decoratively  exotic,  than  black  glass 
has  ever  been  utilized  by  decorators. 
Combined  with  mirrors,  and  with  one 
other  color,  such  as  jade  green  or 
coral,  black  glass  has  an  incompar- 
able depth  and  richness. 

Orchid,  grey,  gold,  amber — here  are 
colors  to  conjure  with,  and  the  new 
bath-dressing-rooms,  designed  in  the 
new  wall  materials,  are  like  nothing 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  before, 
except   in   a   few  isolated   instances. 

Color  ranges  that  include  jade  and 
sapphire  and  turquoise — shapes  of  all 
kinds — patterns  from  odd  floral  mo- 
tifs to  quaint  animals  and  figures, 
or  a  grand  Spanish  galleon  sailing  over 
a  singing  blue  sea — what  materials 
for  any  decorator  to  work  with! 

All  these  tiles  are  not  of  baked 
clay:  some  are  of  new  and  special 
materials,  such  as  sani-onyx,  which 
is  a  vitreous  substance,  or  chromite, 
smooth,  flint-hard  material  that  is 
cemented  to  the  wall  in  sheet  form. 
Each  offers  practical  as  well  as  es- 
thetic advantages;  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  new  materials  which  are  revo- 
lutionizing interior  decoration.  We 
are  offered  new  textures,  new  colors, 
new  possibilities  of  building  color  into 
our  nouses  in  permanent  form. 

Nor  does  modern  departure  end 
here.  Some  vibrant  effects  have  been 
obtained  in  sheet  metal  and  leather. 
The  new  decorators,  to  whom  pre- 
cedent is  only  another  term  for 
anathema,  have  argued  that,  if  tiles. 
times  a  floor  material,  may  be 
used  for  walls,  why  not  use  cork  tiles, 
normally  a  floor  material,  for  walls? 
Cork  has,  indeed,  much  to  offer  for 
unusual  walls.  Rich  and  mellow  in  its 
natural     color,     deeper     still     when 


waxed ;  soft  and  interesting  in  texture, 
it  is  also  an  absorber  and  deadener  of 
sound. 

The  moderns  have  looked  at  vari- 
ous woods,  too,  and  seen  in  them 
possibilities  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  old  ideas  of  wood  rooms, 
which  were  paneled.  They  have  seen 
figure  as  wood's  chief  claim  to  decora- 
tive value,  and  are  using  it  in  great, 
flat,  unpaneled  expanses.  One  highly 
original  innovator  saw  more  than  this 
in  the  effect  of  unfinished  planks  which 
had  still  the  great  sweeping  arcs  left 
on  the  rough  surface  by  the  circular 
saw  that  fashioned  the  planks  from 
logs.  He  took  these  planks  as  they 
came,  an  naturel,  from  the  saw-mill", 
stood  them  up  vertically  with  the 
deeply  scored  saw-marks  making  a 
pattern,  and  covered  the  joints  with 
metal  strips.  One  might  be  in  two 
minds  as  to  the  beauty  of  this  scheme, 
but  there  could  be  no  two  opinions 
about  its  originality. 

Not  that  some  of  the  old  ideas  are 
not  still  cherished  and  practiced,  as,  for 
instance,  wood  paneling,  in  all  its  his- 
toric forms,  and  in  every  familiar  wood. 

Oak  in  every  stain  and  finish,  white 
pine,  cypress,  birch,  redwood — the 
good  old  conventional  paneling  in 
these  will  never  "go  out."  The  Early 
American  revival  of  a  few  years  ago 
brought  back  even  the  room  of  knot- 
ty pine,  unfinished,  and  made  it,  for 
all  its  originally  primitive  character, 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  of  in- 
teriors. It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer 
that  no  amount  of  modernism  in  in- 
terior decoration,  no  era  of  new  ideas, 
will  displace  the  old  type  of  paneled 
interiors  in  our  affections.  Their  ap- 
peal is  as  deep-rooted  as  the  idea  of 
home  itself.  About  wood  paneled  in- 
teriors, however,  there  is  this  to  be 
said:  for  all  that  we  have  had  them 
with  us  for  centuries,  few  people  real- 
ize how  inexpensive  they  are.  Panel- 
ing, to  be  sure,  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated in  people's  minds  with  large  and 
elaborate  houses,  but  this  need  be  no 
more  than  a  mere  association  of  ideas. 

There  are,  of  course,  expensive 
woods  and  expensive  cabinet  work  in 
the  creation  of  paneling — but  there 
are  also  inexpensive  woods,  endowed 
with  all  Nature's  inexhaustible  beauty 
of  figure  and  color,  to  be  fashioned  in 
simple  ways  into  delightful  paneling. 

One  factor  that  has  decreased  the 
cost  of  wood  paneling  substantially 
is  large-scale  manufacture  that  elim- 
inates the  high  labor  cost  of  special 
cabinet  work  figured  in  with  the  other 
construction  costs  of  the  house.  Panel- 
ing now  can  be  had  as  low  as  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  square  foot,  with  all  the 
cabinet  work  done  by  the  producer, 
who  leaves  the  contract  carpenter 
nothing  to  charge  for  but  installation. 
Now  that  designs  for  standing  wood- 
work are  uniformly  in  good  taste, 
it  becomes  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  volume  production  economies  in 
the  ready-made  kind  that  can  be  ad- 
justed and  cut  as  required. 

This  survey,  perhaps,  has  not 
covered  all  the  materials  and  treat- 
ments for  the  walls  within  your  house, 
even  with  the  whole  question  of 
paints,  papers  and  other  wall-cover- 
ings held  out  for  discussion  in  the 
next  article  in  this  series. 
Editor's  Note:  The  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Price  in  this  issue  will  be  followed  by 
a  series  of  practical  articles  on  different 
phases  of  home-building.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  in  future  issues 
are:  "Roofing  Materials,"  "Lighting 
Fixtures,"     "Outer     Wall     Treatments." 
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in  every  home — 
at  every  hour — 


A  "Lift"  is  Needed* 


I 


[T  MAY  be  linen 

to    be   taken   to 

or    from   the    laundry 

■r  1  i  or  a  breakfast  tray 

to  be  sent  upstairs  /  /  /  it 

may  be  a  trunk  to  be  carried 

to  the  attic  i  i  -r  it  may  be  fuel 

for  the  fireplace  y  *•  1  perhaps  the 

invalid    of   the    family    wants    to 

go    from    one    floor   to    another — 

For  each  and  every  one  of  these 
tasks  there  is  a  type  of  Sedgwick 
Equipment  which  easily,  safely 
and  faithfully  performs  its  work 


Fuel  Lift 


Invalid  Elevator 


A  Sedgwick  Fuel  Lift  serves  the 
fireplace  easily  and  quickly  and 
abolishes  all  muss  and  fuss.  Write 
for  Folder  No.  137. 

A  Sedgwick   Invalid  Elevatof 

is  a  blessing  to  invalids,  to  the  lame, 
to  the  aged  and  infirm.  For  these  it 
eliminates  the  trial  of  "Climbing  the 
Stairs."  Write  for  Booklet  No.  i53. 


Dumb  Waiter 


Trunk  Lift 


A  Sedgwick  Dumb  Waiter  is  a 

convenience  for  countless  household 
loads.  It  saves  a  thousand  steps  a 
day  and  is  an  actual  necessity  in  most 
residences.  Write  for  Circular  No.  67. 

A  Sedgwick  Trunk  Lift  lightens 
labor  when  trunks,  furniture,  and 
other  heavy  loads  are  to  be  moved 
from  floor  to  floor.  No  more  gouging 
of  walls  and  stairways!  Write  for 
Circular  No.  142. 

Complete  descriptive  matter  on  any  or 

all    of    these    outfits    will    be    gladly 

sent  upon  request.   Address  Sedgwick 

Machine  Works.  153  West  15th 

Street,  New  York 

SEDGWIC10 

Dumb^iters  -  ^levators 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE 


. . .  Reflecting  the  Genius  of  the  Past 
Fostering  the  Culture  of  Today  . . . 


Now.  being  shown  in  New  York 
City  is  a  comprehensive  display  of 
the  best  types  of  fine  furniture  design 
and  craftsmanship.  Period  repro- 
ductions, adaptations  and  original 
pieces  for  the  living  room,  li- 
brary, hall  and  office;  furni- 
ture for  the  dining  room  and 
bedroom  destined  for  homes 
of  beauty  and  distinction  will 


"Furniture",  a  b 

rief. 

authentic 

histor 

yof 

period    styles, 

is 

available 

to  all. 

$1 

postpaid. 

Write 

the 

factory. 

appeal  particularly  to  those  of  good 
taste  and  refinement. 

Built  without  restrictions  of  any  char- 
acter, Century  Furniture  is  a  signifi- 
cant materialization  of  the  best  art 
and  the  finest  ideals  of  the 
period   for  which   it   stands. 

The  trade  and  its  clientele  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect 
this  permanent  exhibition. 


CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 

FACTORY  SALESROOM:  GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOM:  227  E.  45th  ST. 
CHICAGO  SALES  ROOM:  161    E.   ERIE   ST. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


antique 


rep 


roductions  & 


adaptations 


"The  New  Hampshire  " 

s 

Bedroom  Group  in  Solid  Walnut  from 
Authentic  New  England  Soura  s 

s 

THIS  Charlotte  group  was  inspired 
by  treasures  of  the  Pilgrim  Cen- 
tury. Tlie  sturdy,  honest  character  of  the 
pieces  will  delight  lovers  of  Colonial 
types  of  furniture.  They  possess  a  simple, 
unaffected  charm  that  is  most  appealing. 
The  secretary  is  a  close  adaptation  of 

^ an      original      dating 

about  1690.  An  un- 
usual scrutoire  in  the 
Xraver  collection  in- 
spired the  highboy. 
Other  pieces  in  the 
"New  Hampshire  Col- 
lection" include  a  chif- 
fonier, a  chest,  toilet 
table,  both  spindle  and 
solid  panel  beds,  a 
chair,  stand  and  fall- 
lid  desk.  All  are  of 
authentic  character. 

Charlotte  furniture 
consists  of  antique  re- 
productions and  adap- 
tations for  the  living 
room  and  bedroom  in 
maple,  oak,  pine, 
cherry,  beech,  mahog- 
any and  walnut.  The 
groups  include  Colo- 
nial, Early  American, 
Eng]  ish  and  Provincial 
French    types.    They 

Pare  made  by  skilled 
and  painstaking' crafts- 
men, with  a  fine  re- 
gard for  authentic 
detail.  Send  10  cents 
for  illustrated  book- 
let with  historical  de- 
scriptions of  our  fur- 
niture. 

Charlotte  Furniture  I 
Dcpt.  A  &  D3 

Showrooms  at   Grand  Rapids 
CHARLOTTE,    MICHIGAN 

losed  find  ten 
Please  send  booklet  to 

Name 

Address    
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Day-beds 


(Continued  from  page  112) 
They  are  stoutly  built  as  if  intended 
to  support  a  person  of  no  slight  pro- 
portions, the  frame  being  deep  and 
the  cabriole  legs  generally  being  more 
robust  than  usual.  As  a  general  rule 
the  legs  which  support  the  top,  in 
other  words  the  continuation  of  the 
stiles  of  the  chair-back  head,  are 
square,  the  other  six  legs  only  being 
of  the  cabriole  shape  with  the  claw 
and  ball  or  other  finely  carved  foot. 
In  this  case,  following  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  Chippendale  chairs 
with  cabriole  legs,  the  stretcher  rails 
are  omitted,  a  similar  omission  being 
made  with  the  earlier  couch-chairs 
of  the  Queen  Anne  type,  where  the 
curved  legs  are  used. 

More  than  one  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can examples  of  this  time  combine 
something  of  the  more  pronounced 
Dutch  and  something  of  these  forms 
as  refined  by  Chippendale.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  only  six  legs  are  used,  when, 
more  often  than  not,  all  of  them 
assume  some  form  of  the  cabriole. 
For  example,  one  of  these  long  seats 
will  have  a  typical  Chippendale  back 
with  pierced  center  splat  the  stiles  of 
the  back  continuing  down  to  a  plain 
rather  angular  shaped  cabriole,  the 
same  being  repeated  in  the  center  and 
at  the  end  of  the  frame.  It  would  be 
possible  to  enumerate  various  other 
adaptations  which  display  the  in- 
genuity of  the  earlier  craftsmen  in 
producing  these  convenient  pieces  of 
furniture  and  which,  simple  as  they 
often  are,  are  knowing  a  revival  so 
long  after  they  fell  into  disuse.  Only 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  them 
have  been  preserved  through  the 
many  generations  is  it  now  possible  to 
reproduce  the  same  designs  for  use 
in  the  less  commodious  homes  of  the 
present  time.  For  apart  from  their 
quaint  beauty  and  their  value  in  fur- 
nishing a  modern  interior,  they  are 
one  of  the  pieces  which  may  be  put  to 
many  uses  and  are  therefore  of  ex- 
ceptional convenience. 

The  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
contemporary  day-bed  appears  in  the 
small  beds  of  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
which  are  made  today  in  pairs.  But 
where  the  day-bed  had  eight  legs  the 
bed  proper  had  only  four,  and  the 
head-board  took  the  high  arched 
shape  in  place  of  the  chair-back  form. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  early 
18th  Century  beds  were  made  without 
the  foot-board,  the  head  generally 
being  veneered  "with  beautifully  fig- 
ured burl  walnut.  On  the  other  hand, 
(he  carved  and  caned  panel  head  of 
the  late  Stuart  period  has  been 
adapted  to  beds,  the  same  style  of 
panel  being  used  to  form  the  foot- 
board. Also  with  beds  of  this  kind  the 
spiral  uprights,  rails  and  legs  are  em- 
ployed and  there  are  eight  legs  as 
with  the  original  day-beds. 

Though  the  elongated  chair  seat 
was  no  longer  popular  after  the  Chip- 
pendale styles  passed,  the  tradition 
remained  in  the  double-end  sofas  of 
the  late  18th  Century.  Sheraton  chair- 
backs  appear  with  the  small  double- 
end  piano  seats,  while  th°re  are  nu- 
merous examples  of  sofas  made  by 
Duncan  Phyfe  with  which  he  repeated 
the  open  lyre  chair-back  form  at  the 
end.  It  is  equally  in  evidence  in  the 
reclining  scats  of  the  Directoire  style, 
both  of  the  roll  shaped  ends  frequent- 
ly having  the  same  contour  and  the 
same  rails  as  the  chairs  of  that  period. 

Thus    in     following    the    gradual 
I  (ion  of   the  day-bed   from   the 
time  of  Charles  II  and  its  eventual 
ntinued  on  page  134) 


VALUABLE  HELPS 

for 

Artists  and  Decorators 

We  are  publishers  of  prac- 
tical helps  in  the  field  of 
Commercial  Art.  Here  are 
three  leaders: 


LETTERING,  MODERN  AND  FOREIGN 

By  SAMUEL  WELO,  author  of  Studio  Handbook— Letter  and  Design. 
Our  newest  book,  and  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  published.  80  full  page 
plates  in  two  colors,  every  page  hand'd.rawn  by  an  artist  of  rare  ability.  A 
wide  range  of  lettering  styles.  French,  Modern,  Script,  Ornaments,  Designs, 
Initials,  etc.  9l/2  x  12!^  inches  on  special  handcraft  paper,  boxed.  An  Art 
Classic    for   practical   daily   use.    Price,    $5.00,    postpaid. 

FURNITURE,     FURNITURE    FINISHING,    DECORATION 
AND  PATCHING  By  PATTOU  and  VAUGHN 

Period  Furniture  and  Modern  Styles  (English.  Gothic,  Italian,  Spanish. 
Georgian,  French.  Colonial,  etc.)  Furniture  Decoration  and  Finishing — 
all  the  new  processes  and  effects  fully  explained.  Special  chapter  on  Patch- 
ing  and    Refinishing.    543   pages,   fully    illustrated.    Price   $5.00    postpaid. 

ROSS  CRANE  BOOK  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 
AND  DECORATION 

A  large  12-mo.  book  of  275  pages  with  6  color  plates  and  115  other  illustra- 
tions. Shows  and  explains  latest  ideas  in  furnishing  and  decorating  every 
room  in  the  house,  with  30  color  schemes.  Useful  suggestions  for  any  home. 
Price  $3.00   postpaid. 

Order  from  this  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ask    also   for   catalog   of   other   helpful   books. 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Room  511  179  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

DRAKE   BOOKS   ARE    FOR    SALE    IN   ALL   BOOK   STORES 
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580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting   kit  for 

women. 
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MILCH 

GALLERIES 


A  Girl  of  Segovia         By  Robert  liar, 

DISTINGUISHED 

WORKS  OF  ART 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 

ETCHINGS 
WATER  COLORS 


Visit  or  a  are  cordially   invited  to 
tit'w  our  Exhibitions 


108  West  57  tli  Si  not 
NEW  YORK 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING,    PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION,     SCULPTURE 

City  School 

Broad  &  Cherry  Streets 

Philadelphia 

Country    School 

Ciikstm   Strings 

Pennsylvania 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 


SOUTHERN 
ROUTE 

"LIDO  all  the  way" 

Where   sunny    days    and   silvery   nights 

bathe  the  decks 
GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES  and  GENOA 

AUGUSTUS  and  ROMA 

*Mar.    6,    Mar.   29,    April    9,    May    3. 
'Special    Winter    Voyage    Calling    at    Villefranche 

Sitmar  De  Luxe  Connecting   Line  to  Egypt,   Pales- 
tine,   Constantinople  and    Athens 

if    For  illustrated  booklets  and  information 
apply  to 
"IVT   4~*    1         Italia    America    Shipping     Corp., 
ll  . VT,1,    General  Agents,  I  State  St.,  N.  Y., 
or     local    steamship    agents. 


Country  Houses  of 
Southern  California 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

to  my  remark,  but  I  learned  after- 
ward that  he  himself  has  said:  "Why 
tag  strange  names  on  our  architec- 
ture? Why  not  be  proud  of  it  as 
California  architecture?"  This  is  not 
to  deny  the  value  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
analysis  of  the  three  historic  influ- 
ences— quite  the  contrary.  It  is  mere- 
ly a  warning  to  the  inexperienced  not 
to  take  the  three  types  either  sep- 
arately or  too  literally,  forgetting 
that  they  are  but  variations  of  a  gen- 
eral style. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "some  of  my 
houses,  could  hardly  be  called  any 
style.  Take,  for  instance,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Curtis  W.  Cate  at  Carpen- 
teria."  "I  couldn't  put  any  tag  on  it," 
I  observed.  "It  looks  just  straight 
California  to  me."  "It  is  one  or  my 
favorite  houses,"  he  said.  'Another 
possibility  is  design  with  Georgian 
elements.  I  am  just  beginning  to  de- 
velope  a  Georgian  type  with  flat 
roofs." 

"Mr.  Johnson,"  I  then  said,  "you 
have  enlarged  admirably  on  the 
sources  of  California  architecture  on 
the  historical  and  social  side.  But  one 
great  characteristic  of  it  you  have 
not  touched  upon.  What  strikes  us 
here  in  the  East  is  the  splendid  ar- 
tistic inspiration  of  the  Southern 
Californian  architecture — its  rich  in- 
terest, its  colors,  its  relation  to  the 
shapes  and  color  and  light  of  the 
California  landscape;  and  the  plant- 
ing and  the  gardens.  It  is  all  so 
highly    sensuous   and    so    dramatic." 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  Mr.  Johnson 
started  on  this  tack.  Artist  though  he 
is,  he  guards  a  Yankee  reserve  in 
talking  about  art.  He  gave  me  an- 
other of  his  precise  replies. 

"For  one  thing,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  remarkable  group  of 
craftsmen  in  California."  "That  is  to 
the  point,"  I  said,  "because  the 
craftsmen  develope  a  simple,  uncon- 
scious reaction  to  the  character  of 
local  building  materials  and  processes 
and  to  the  natural  environment.  This 
sensitiveness  the  academic  architect 
cannot  equal." 

"Many  people  consider  Santa  Bar- 
bara very  beautiful,"  I  remarked. 

"Santa  Barbara  is  an  outstanding 
community.  Its  character  is  due  large- 
ly to  a  few  public  spirited  men  who 
have  used  all  the  influence  they  could 
to  raise  the  standard  of  architecture. 
Santa  Barbara  was  the  first  modern 
community  that  I  know  of  to  adopt 
a  city  ordinance  requiring  the  draw- 
ings of  a  building  to  be  submitted  to 
a  board  for  approval  from  the  stand- 
point of  design.  The  Board  prescribed 
the  California  style — for  instance,  a 
design  for  an  English  cottage  shop- 
front  was  thrown  out.  The  ordinance 
has  since  lapsed,  but  the  custom  of 
a  high  architectural  standard  re- 
mains." 

"That  is  a  healthier  way — to  estab- 
lish good  architecture  in  a  town  or 
city  as  a  matter  of  custom  rather 
than  of  law.  Still,  I  can  see  where,  in 
some  cases,  a  temporary  ordinance 
like  that  in  Santa  Barbara  might  be  a 
good  thing,  to  start  the  custom,"  I 
said.  "What  about  the  color  of  archi- 
tecture in  California?" 

"The  color  and  form  of  architec- 
ture in  California  is  distinctive. 
Northern  things  don't  go  there.  We 
want  gay  colors  and  light  back- 
grounds as  a  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
foliage." 

(Continued  on  page  132) 


PLAZA 
STUDIOS 

385    MADISON   AVENUE 
NEW      YORK      CITY 


LAMPS  whose  classic  beauty 
harmonizes  completely  with  the 
best  in  period  furnishings — 
tastefully  adapted  from  origi- 
nal motifs. 

SHADES  that  give  distinc- 
tion to  an  entire  room;  unsur- 
passed in  fabrics,  quality  and 
perfection  of  workmanship. 
Shown  by  decorators  every- 
where. 
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THE  MAGIC 

of  Electricity 


was    never    better    applied 
than  in  the 


No.  355,  Bakelite  $9.95 


No.  324,  Boudoir  $16.0(1 


ELECTRICAL  CLOCK 


A  tiny  wire  brings  you  Ob- 
servatory Time — Just  plug 
into  your  electric  outlet 
and  you'll  have  the  right 
time  today,  tomorrow  and 
every  day — no  winding, 
oiling  or  regulating — 

There  is  a  Telechron  for  every 
room — From  $9.95  up;  Beauti- 
ful Mantel  and  Stately  Grand- 
father   Electric    Chime    designs. 


All  Makes  of  Electric  Clocks 
Batteries  for  Battery  Clocks 


No.  R108,  Mantel  Chime  $76.00 


Electric  Clock  Shop 

42.")  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Near  49th  St.  Tel.    Wickersham—0539 


It  will  ben  mgand 

several  others  of  the  Eldorado  Texture 
Series  of  1930,  the  "direct"  method  of 
gthepencilhasnotbeenemployed. 
In  the  direct  method,  the  strokes  are  laid 
down  with  vigor  and  there  is  no  effort 
to  cover  up  or  hide  the  pattern  of 
pencil  1 

Mures,  this  charactci 
technique"  is  helpful  - 
material,  and  charming  in  ii 

But  in 
tut  in,  thi  id  had  to  be  us<  i .  Pn  u 


stroke  technique  would  defeat  the  aim 
of  this  study.  A  smooth,  self-effacing 
technique  was  the  only  means  of  express- 
ing the  subtle  severity  of  the  Buddha's 
texture.  Pencils  rather  sharply 
pointed,  with  a  sparing  use  of  the  paper 
stump  (for  rubbing  in  a  tone),  are  the 
basis  of  the  handling  here  employed. 

*  *  >. 

I  the  second  of  the  series  of  Eldorado 
Texture  reproductions  by  Ernest  II'.  Watson. 
Saul  for  samples  of  Eldorado,  "The  Master 
Drawing  Pencil,"  to  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co  ,  Pencil  Dipt.  162. -J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


American  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

design,  is  being  featured  in  period 
styles  and  soft  colors,  the  newest  pat- 
tern being  adapted  from  an  antique 
Ispahan  carpet.  Seamless  chenille  and 
broadloom  rugs  are  woven  in  one 
piece  in  any  length  and  many  widths. 
The  richness  of  their  colors,  to  which 
have  recently  been  added  a  deep  wal- 
nut brown,  a  delicate  biscuit,  ashes- 
of-roses  and  henna-rose,  make  tfaSse 
rugs  especial  favorites  with  persons 
who  desire  plain  floor  coverings  for 


UM-  •'■■■'  i 

Cotton  chenille  rugs  are  thick  and 
durable  and  the  fact  that  their  brilliant 
colors  wash  ivithout  fading  makes  them 
practical.  Courtesy  Valway  Rug  Mills 

their  tonal  value  and  its  relation  to 
the  decorative  ensemble.  Their  bor- 
ders may  be  in  one,  or  two  bands  in 
deeper  shades  of  the  field.  Nursery 
rugs  are  woven  in  gay  colors,  from 
Tony  Sarg  designs.  One  shows  a  cir- 
cus ring  with  performing  elephants, 
acrobats,  clowns,  trick  horses  and 
riders.   Another  shows  dancing  dogs 


Country  Houses  of 
Southern  California 

(Continued  from  page  131) 

"I  believe — and  have  expressed 
my  beliefs  in  writings  beginning  in 
1020 — that  the  shapes,  colors  and 
light  in  the  local  landscape  exercise 
a  fundamental  influence  on  the 
design  of  buildings  and  of  gardens," 
said  I. 

"Curiously  enough,"  Mr.  Johnson 
observed,  "you  will  find  that  Spain 
and  the  Mediterranean  countries  went 
through  the  same  experience.  You  see 
it  also  in  California.  The  first  Ameri- 
can houses  there  were  built  of  wood 
and  were  allowed  to  weather.  But  in 
California,  the  houses  lost  character 
by  weathering.  The  California  air  is 
dry  and  the  wood  dried.  People  fell 
to  painting  the  wood.  Then  they  plas- 
tered the  wood,  and  plaster — or 
stucco  as  you  call  exterior  plaster  in 
the  East — plaster  seems  to  be  the 
material  which  results  from  a  dry 
climate." 

"In  an  evolution  like  that,"  I  said. 


doing  solos  and  foxtrots,  while  the 
"Tiny  House"  design  has  miniature 
houses,  schools  and  churches,  in  many 
colors. 

Of  all  the  fibres  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  modern  rugs,  cot- 
ton has  perhaps  the  most  romantic 
history  and  many  legends  center  1 
about  it  for  cotton  was  in  common  ".> 
use  in  Asia  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  where  it  was  called  vegetable 
wool.  Sir  John  Maundeville,  writing 
in  the  early  14th  Century  described 
in  detail  the  "animal  bush",  which 
furnished  both  meat  and  cotton  to 
the  natives  of  the  East,  and  the 
superstition  that  cotton  was  a  form  of 
wool,  still  survives  in  England,  where 
it  is  called  "cotton  wool"  and  in 
Germany  where  it  is  known  as  "tree 
wool." 

In  the  field  of  textiles,  rugs  made 
from  cotton  chenille  are  invaluable, 
their  cleanliness,  durability  and  wide 
range  of  designs  in  sun  and  tub-fast 
colors,  make  them  ideal  either  for  the 
roomy  country  house,  or  the  compact 
city  apartment.  Suntone  embossed 
chenille  rugs  are  among  the  heaviest, 
most  luxurious  cotton  rugs;  woven  on 
a  Jacquard  loom,  their  patterns  are 
noticeably  raised  above  the  back- 
ground and  the  admirable  designs,  in 
a  wide  range  of  colors  are  guaranteed 
to  retain  their  freshness  as  long  as 
the  rug  lasts.  Suntone  jacquards  are 
like  the  embossed,  except  that  the 
pattern  is  not  raised.  These  are  es- 
pecially suited  to  sleeping  rooms,  nur- 
series, halls  and  sun  rooms. 

From  the  conservative  Colonial  to 
the  modified  modernistic,  the  designs 
in  these  chenille  rugs  are  selected  not 
only  for  their  beauty,  but  with  a  con- 
scious knowledge  of  the  public  de- 
mand, which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  popularity.  Crestline  is  an  oval,-  J 
braided  chenille  rug,  that  lends  itself*-''' 
most  attractively  to  the  early  Ameri- 
can interior,  repeating  with  fidelity 
the  braided  rag  rugs  of  the  New  En- 
gland settlers.  Many  strands  of  soft, 
fluffy  chenille  are  worked  around  a 
strong  filler  and  braided  into  a  single 
braid,  which  is  then  hand  sewn  into 
a  rug,  which  will  retain  its  beauty  of 
shape  and  color  until  completely  worn 
out.  The  colors  are  blue  and  grey,  rose 
and  brown,  green  and  rose,  dark  and 
light  blue,  rose,  orchid  and  gold.  Pansy 
rugs  for  bathrooms  are  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  their  namesake  flower. 

"it  is  often  hard  to  tell  how  much  of 
it  is  due  to  practical  and  how  much 
is  due  to  artistic  reasons." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Johnson  answered,  "but 
in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
the     climate     cannot    be    ignored." 


Editor's  Note:  Progress  in  country 
house  architecture  in  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  extraordinary  fea- 
tures of  the  marvelous  aesthetic  Renais- 
sance in  America,  which  has  spread 
through  all  walks  of  American  life  and 
industry.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  says: 
"I  have  frequently  liad  occasion  to 
comment  on  the  astounding  development 
of  A  mcrican  architecture  during  the 
past  quarter-century,  a  progress  that 
has  put  it  far  to  the  front  of  all  com- 
petitors. It  is  indeed  a  phenomenal  oc- 
currence and  one  that  hardly  explains 
itself.  .  .  .  The  only  parallel  I  know  is 
that  incredible  fifty  years  in  the  France 
of  the  Middle  Ages  during  which  Gothic 
was  conceived,  born  and  brought  to 
maturity."  Among  the  leading  architects 
who  will  contribute  to  this  scries  are: 
Grosvcnor  Atterbury,  Geo.  Washington 
Smith,  Julius  Gregory,  Frank  J.  Fors- 
tcr,  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Gordon  B. 
Kaufman,  Dwight  James  Baum,  Wil- 
liam Dominick.  Lewis  Bowman,  and 
Frank  Lloyd   Wright.  Others  to  follow. 
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French  Silk 


French  Lisle 


DISTINCTIVE     HOSIERY 

Fine  French  and  English  Hosiery  is  a 
very  Important  Part  of  our  Business. 
Extensive  Assortments  up  to  Size  12. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND    HABERDASHERS        0 


French  Lisle 


LONDON 

27  Old  Bond  Street 


NEW  YORK 

512  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

6  So    Michigan  Avenue 


PARIS 
2  Rue  de  Castiglione 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 


11  Wall  Street 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

New  York 


112  West  Adams  Street 

Chicago 

Minneapolis  Montreal  South  Bend 

Detroit  St.  Paul  Rockford,  III. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Palm  Beach  Miami  Beach 

Duluth 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Tulsa 
Buffalo 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Warren,  Pa. 
Los  Anseles 


Boston 
Erie,  Pa. 
Wheeling 
Hollywood 
Philadelphia 


Seattle 

Toledo 

Baltimore 

Rochester 

Cincinnati 


Wichita,  Kan.     Kansas  City 


Dayton 
Richmond 
San  Francisco 
Oklahoma  City 
Petersburgh,  Va. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Butler,  Pa. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 


Uniontown,  Pa. 


Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 


Bryant  2040 

580  FIFTH  AVE.        Vhswt" 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle   riding   and 

hunting   kit  for 

women. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Uiirh'aled  as  to  Location  —- — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World. 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


nn 

I  HE 


Fred  Sterry 

PPrE.SlOE.NT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


Plaza 

FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


FOR  THOSE 

who  live  on  a  normal 
sensible  basis    .    .    . 

The   beauty   of  the    Hotel 

Lexington  . . .  the  luxury  of 

its  modern  appointments . . . 
.the  distinguished  quality  "f  ^^ 

its  French  cuisine  .  .  .  are»VT#T      JTT^TjJ  U  V^m 
'available  at  such  moderate*  M 

rates  that  many  guests  who 

come  for  a  day  or  a  week 


are  staying  permanently. 
Dinner  and  Supper  Danc- 
ing in  the  Silver  Grill.  Dave 
Bernie  and  his  Hotel  Lex- 
ington Minute  Men. 
\Club  breakfast  ....  75c 
Special  luncheon  .  .  .  $1.00 
Table  d'hote  dinner  .  .  $2.00 
Also  a  la  carte  service 


Each  with  private  bath  (tub  and  shower) 

circulating  ice  water,  mirror  door. 
341  rooms  with  double  beds, 

1  person  ..... 
These  same  341  rooms  for  two 

persons    ..... 
229  rooms  with  twin  beds 

Either  one  or  two  persons     . 
231  rooms  with  twin  beds 

Either  one  or  two  persons     . 
Transientor  permanent  accommodations 


$4 
$5 
$6 
$7 


HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 


Modern  Floors 

(Continued  from  page  124) 

down  as  units  in  cement.  For  a  good 
many  years  the  available  patterns  in 
rubber  llooring  were  a  little  monoton- 
ous and  not  very  interesting,  but, 
with  the  re-styling  that  has  given  new 
life  to  so  many  products,  this  material 
has  been  made  in  new  shapes  and 
colorings  that  are  in  cheerful  accord 
with  modern  decorative  schemes.?' 

The  most  remarkable  development 
of  all  has  taken  place  in  the  linoleums, 
which  were  first  brought  out  in  plain, 
all-over  colors.  Then  came  inlaid  lino- 
leums— the  very  smart  squares  in 
black  and  white,  the  marbleized  ef- 
fects, the  varied  and  harmonious  col- 
orings— and  last  of  all  the  raised, 
linoleums.  There  has  never  been  any 
question  about  the  wearing  quality  of 
inlaid  linoleum,  or  about  its  adapt- 
ability to  a  wide  variety  of  decora- 
tive schemes,  both  stylized  and  un- 
conventional. 

Added  to  this,  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  makers  of  linoleum  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  intelligent  and  per- 
ceptive thought  on  styling  their  prod- 
uct to  accord  with  the  best  modern 
taste  in  interior  decoration.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  there  is,  now, 
an  inlaid  linoleum  for  every  type  of 
room  and  every  style  of  decorative 
treatment. 

The  new  raised  tile  effects  are  re- 
markably well  done.  The  fact,  of 
course,  needs  to  be  accepted  that  here 
is  an  imitation  of  one  material  by 
another,  but  acceptance  is  not  diffi- 
cult in  view  of  the  clever  thorough- 
ness   of    the    designers    and   makers. 

The  most  charming  colors  and  the 
most  authentic  tile  effects  have  been 
achieved.  Even  antique  tiles,  set  in 
old,  black  cement,  have  been  per- 
fectly reproduced,  so  that  now  the 
decorator  can  plan  for  a  maximum 
of  color  and  interest  with  a  minimum 


of  expenditure  for   flooring  material. 

Oaked  quarry  tiles,  faience  and  en- 
caustic tiles  have  been  reproduced 
with  amazing  accuracy — really  with 
far  more  than  mere  accuracy — with 
an  interesting  fidelity  to  tile  charac- 
teristics. Decorative  tiles  are  shown 
scattered,  as  though  in  a  purely  ran-J* , 
dom  arrangement,  among  plain  tiles 
— a  brave  little  galleon,  quaint,  primi- 
tive rosettes  and  Maltese  crosses. 
Another  very  interesting  linoleum  is 
made  to  reproduce  in  form  and  color 
a  slate  floor.  When  this  is  laid  its 
resemblance  to  the  original  substance 
is  remarkable  because  the  designer 
achieved  the  effect  of  random  rect- 
angles and  a  random  range  of  subtle, 
quiet  colors. 

A  product  of  comparatively  recent 
invention,  linoleum  lends  itself  excel- 
lently to  the  most  modern  decorative 
schemes;  it  promises  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  most  universally  practical  and 
adaptable  of  floor  coverings. 

In  choosing  a  material  or  a  cover- 
ing for  the  floor,  whatever  may  be  the 
factors  governing  cost,  certain  deco- 
rative factors  will  be  found  to  lead 
one's  choice  in  this  or  that  direction. 

Plaster  walls,  houses  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  derivation — floors  of  slate  or 
tile  or  linoleum. 

Plaster  walls,  or  paneled  walls, 
beamed  ceiling  and  rugged,  livable 
furniture,  deserve  a  floor  of  antiqued 
oak.  Polished  oak  parquetry  should 
be  used  for  the  formal  Georgian  or 
Queen  Anne  interior.  The  library,  the 
living  room,  the  hall  or  long  gallery 
can  be  floored  with  cork  tile.  If  there 
is,  in  general,  an  antique  flavor,  the 
sort  that  finds  itself,  particularly  in 
Renaissance  Italian  derivations,  use 
a  floor  of  zenitherm. 

The  choice  of  the  right  flooring, 
like  everything  else  in  the  field  of  in* 
terior  decoration,  is  first  a  matter  en 
taste,  knowledge  and  judgment,  then 
of  the  practical  considerations  that 
are  called  economical  and  practical. 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  at  48th  ST. 

Frank  Gregson,  Mgr. 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  MURmy  Hill  7401 
.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


Day-beds 

{Continued  from  page  130) 

development  to  the  double-end  sofas 
we  are  also  tracing  the  passing  of 
that  strict  discipline  which  restricted 
the  comfortable  seats  to  the  head  of 
the  house.  And  as  the  long  seats  be- 
come more  conducive  to  easy  loung- 
ing there  is  a  proportionate  tendency 
to  relax  the  tradition  which  insisted 
that  a  person  should  sit  perfectly  up- 
right in  the  presence  of  others,  a  tra- 
dition which  also  insisted  that  women 
should  "enjoy"  this  discomfort  long 
after  men  had  been  permitted  to  sit 
in  easy  chairs. 

When  we  seek  the  French  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  day-bed  for  mod- 
ern rooms  furnished  in  the  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  styles,  we  quickly 
realise  the  greater  advancement  dis- 
played by  the  Gallic  craftsmen  in 
what  they  call  the  lit  dc  repos.  Ex- 
amples of  the  Louis  XV  period,  which 
is  contemporary  with  the  late  Queen 
Anne  and  early  Georgian  English,  dis- 
play all  the  sinuating  curves  so  typical 
of  French  furniture  of  that  time. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  bareness 
but  rather  a  certain  refined  grandeur, 
Ihe  lit  de  repos  taking  the  form  of  a 
deep  sofa  with  graceful  scroll  ends 
with  similar  curved  outline  to  the 
apron.  As  a  rule  the  back  is  quite  low 
and  sloping  to  an  angle  to  allow  the 
piece  to  serve  as  a  comfortable  seat. 
A  thick  padded  cushion  is  placed 
along  the  entire  length  and  the  back 
and  scroll  ends  are  also  upholstered, 


while  the  outside  of  the  frame  is  cov- 
ered with  similar  material. 

We  are  able  to  illustrate  a  modern 
replica  of  a  Louis  XV  lit  de  repos  and 
this  particular  example  has  a  carved 
frame  painted  a  subdued  gray.  This 
color  tone  is  continued  in  the  deep 
gray-blue  silk  with  which  the  uphol- 
stery is  covered  and  such  a  piece  obvi- 
ously would  evince  an  exceptionally 
decorative  value  when  part  of  an  in- 
terior in  the  French  manner.  This 
remark  applied  equally  to  the  French 
day-beds  of  the  following  (Louis 
XVI)  reign  even  though,  by  that  time, 
the  curvations  had  been  replaced  by 
the  straight  and  possibly  more  formal 
outlines  of  the  Neo-Classic. 

This  change  is  apparent  in  the 
other  French  day-bed  shown  here.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  back 
which  appears  with  the  previous  style 
has  been  discarded,  the  ends  being 
almost  rectangular  and  of  equal 
height.  The  seat  is  upholstered  and 
furnished  with  a  long  soft  cushion 
with  a  bolster  at  either  end.  Another 
point  worthy  of  note  is  the  free  use 
of  the  covering  material  to  add  to  the 
decorative  qualities  of  the  day-bed; 
not  only  are  the  large  and  smaller 
cushions  as  well  as  the  bolsters  cov- 
ered in  beautifully  figured  damask, 
this  is  repeated  on  both  sides  of  the 
paneled  ends.  In  this  way  any  severity 
natural  to  the  style  of  the  frame  I 
softened  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  is  used  and  the  piece  be- 
comes an  attractive  point  of  color 
without,  in  any  way,  being  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  furnishings  of  a  room. 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

March 

COURTESY  OF  THOS.  COOK   8c  SON 
585 — 5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

EASTBOIXD  FROM  SEW  YORK 
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Bremen 

France 

(  V./rn 

I  Urania 

I  the nia 

(  aronia  

( 'onte  Grande.  .  .  . 

Kungsholm 

// 

Milwaukee , 

Minnewa 

Pres.  Harding. .  . 

Rochambeau .... 



Aquitania 

Paris 

Lapland 

Frederick  VIII..  . 
Drottningholm. .  . 

Saturnia 

Lancastria , 

California 

( 'ar mania 

Arabic 

ll',  rtphalia 

Stalendam 

Berlin 

Hamburg 

Wester  nland.  .  .  . 

i  Uympic 

He  de  France.  .  .  . 
Stavangetjjord. .  . 

Europe 

Augustus 

Baltic 

Antonia 

Ascania 

Cleveland 

Minnetonka 

Geo.  Washington 
Volendam 


Desi  inai  iii\:  Via 


Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Livi  m i  :  i  i  ibh 

Si  n  i  ii  uupton:  (  herbourg 

Genoa:  <  .:!>.,  Algiers,  Naples,  Yille- 

'■ 

COPENH  M.I.V:  Christ..  Oslo 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
11  \\  ri  :  Plymouth 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Breme  s:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

( ;i-:ni>\:  (  nil/.  ( ribraltai .  X.ii'.,  Ville, 

II  vvm;:  Plymouth 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

1 1  imiii  ia.:  i  obh,  (  nerboui  g 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist. 

Copenh  \i.i  h:  Christ.,  '  i-io 

Gothenburg 

Trieste:  \/  .  i  isb  .  I   tnnes,  Naples 

l.i\  BRPOOl  :  Halifax,  <  obh 

Mediti  rranean  Cruise:  via  Boston 

London:  Plj  mouth,  I  lavre 

( iLASGOw:  Londonderry 

1. 1\  i  rpooi  :  <  obh 
soi  i  ii  win  on:  (  herbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth.  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 
soi  rHAMPTON:  (  herbourg 
Bremen:  <  herbourg,  Southampton 

RRANEAN  CR1  'ISE 

Liverpool^  Boston.  Cobh 
Lo  rDON:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Liveri :  (  obh 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

(  ,ol  HENBURG 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
London:  Cherbourg 

H  wiiii  ri,:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

II  WKI-. 

Bremen 

Son  HAMPTON:  Cherbourg 
Havre:  Plymoutn 
ANTWERP:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

GOTHEN'Hl  "Ri, 

Trieste:  Marseilles,  Naples,  Patras 
London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Havre; 
Glasgow:  Belfast 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
Liverpool:  Hal.,  Glasgow,  Belfast 
Hamburg:  Cobh 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Bremen 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Oslo.  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist. 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Hamburg:  Boston,  Galway,  Cherb. 
London:  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Rotterdam.  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
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spirit  of  enterprise,  eclipsed  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
which  was  her  marked  characteristic 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
centuries.  Last  year  the  Barcelona  In- 
ternational Exposition  was  opened  as 
a  demonstration  to  all  the  world  what 
ancient  Catalonia  can  do  to  dramatize 
the  industries,  art  and  sports  of  Spain. 
In  this  beautiful  city  of  a  million  in- 
habitants, on  a  site  of  300,000  acres 
on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Montjuich,  the 
queen  city  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
staged  the  recovery  and  progressive- 
ness  of  a  nation  of  32,000,000  people. 
Europe  has  never  before  had  such  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  any 
character.  This  gigantic  undertaking, 
begun  in  1914  and  interrupted  by  the 
war,  was  resumed  in  1919,  and  inau- 
gurated last  spring.  Its  proportions 
are  on  a  colossal  scale,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  eleven  years  of  labor. 

Amongst  hundreds  of  other  epochal 
features  and  attendant  historic  pag- 
eants,  including  a  sports  stadium  with 
oO.OOO  seats,  it  has  created  a  com- 
posite 'Spanish  Town"  which  will 
include  the  typical  buildings  and  pic- 
turesque structures,  customs,  cos- 
tumes and  native  life  of  Spain  in  its 
various  districts  during  the  different 
periods  of  its  national  development. 
In  this  "Spanish  Town",  festivals, 
tournaments  of  knight-errantry,  na- 
tive band  competitions,  pageants,  and 
rustic  sports  will  be  periodically  given 
to  entertain  visitors. 

The  Ibero-American  Exposition  at 
Sevilla  is  also  going  on  "to  promote 
in  general,  the  moral  and  material 
questions  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  American 
countries."  Both  expositions  are  now 
in  full  swing  and  will  remain  open  un- 
til the  close  of  the  present  year  or 
longer. 
Russian  travel: 

The  resumption  of  travel  to  Russia 
may  soon  become  a  vogue.  A  number 
of  world  cruises,  notably  those  of 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Frank's  Tours, 
and  the  Cunard  and  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can lines  are  scheduling  summer  tours 
to  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Iceland,  North 
Cape   and    Baltic    Cities. 

JAPAN THE  AWAKENED! 

April  is  Cherry  blossom  time  in 
Japan.  The  spring  and  the  autumn  are 
delightful  there.  Japan  is  now  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  national  values  of 
travel.  It  is  looking  with  something 
akin  to  envy  upon  the  organized 
travel  facilities  and  attractions  of 
other  countries.  It  has  established 
travel  bureaus  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  which  assure  us  that 
henceforth  Japan  invites  the  world  to 
come  to  its  odd  little  ways;  its  de- 
lightful seasons  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
festivals;  its  picturesque  houses,  fine- 
ly-modeled temples,  towers  and  tea 
gardens. 

There  is  much  color  and  vivacity 
in  the  land  of  the  geisha.  Japanese 
life  is  unknown  to  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  its  easy,  gracious  hospitality. 
Her  polite  social  customs  put  some 
manifestations  of  western  civilization 
to  shame.  Her  rural  beauty  is  often 
enchanting  in  its  intricate  shapes  and 
glamour.  Fujiyama  is  never  the  same 
from  day  to  day — always  an  elusive 
— yet  ever  present — apparition.  Go, 
sit  at  the  foot  of  Fuji  and  let  the 
subtle  odours  of  Japan,  her  art  and 
poetry,  her  more  rugged  beauties, 
tincture  your  dreams  with  the  spice 
of  the  Orient. 


EUROPE 

IJV  HER 
ZlVIJVG  ROOM 

ou  private  motor  car 

Back  of  Europe's  recep- 
f?  tion  hall  to  fascinating 
interiors  where  customs  and  cos- 
tumes centuries  old  remain  un- 
touched by  the  tides  of  tourist 
travel — whereyou  really  feel  the 
heartbeat  of  mellow  European 
civilisations. 

Tour  by  a  comfortable  lim- 
ousine with  such  a  privately 
owned  appearance  that  people 
will  think  it  is  your  own  equip- 
age. A  well  informed  chauffeur- 
guide  takes  you  along  side  roads 
to  places  where  you  meet 
Europe  in  her  own  living  room. 

Go  where  you  please,  when 
you  please  . . .  Paris,  Penzance, 
Berlin,  Seville,  and  Oberam- 
mergau  for  the  Passion  Play. 
Your  wishes  and  whims  are 
your  only  schedules  and  time- 
tables. A  telephone  message,  a 
personal  call,  or  a  note  will 
bring  to  you  plans  and  sug- 
gested itineraries.  Upon  your 
approval,  reservations  will  be 
made  far  in  advance  of  your 
sailing  date. 

American 
Express 

Travel 
Department 

65  Broadway    .    .    .    New  York 
58  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
Market  at  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

601  McGlawn-Bowen  BIdg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
Always  Protect  Your  Funds 
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ANTIQUE  #  MODG\N 


FROM   THC  ORIENT 
LARGEST  ASSORTMGNT  IN   THC  WORLD 


SHAHRISTAN    RUGS  WoVGN  TO  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS  ON  OUR  LOOMS  IN  THC  ORIENT 


ii 
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Toners  Engraving  (Companies 

Investigate  our  process  of  color 
photography  for  illustrating. 

It  is  now  possible  to  reproduce 
in  full  color  valuable  paintings, 
vases,  porcelains  and  tapes- 
tries without  removing  them 
from  your  residence  or  gallery. 


POWERS   REPRODUCTION    CORP, 

205Wes»39thSt.,N.Y.  Tel-PENnsylvania  0600 

POWERS  PHOTO -ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Nassau  St.,  NY.  -  -  Tel:  BEEkman  4200, 


POWERS  FOURTH  ENGRAVING  CO. 

216  East  45th  St.,  N.Y.  -  Tel:  MURrayHill  5901 

THE  FINE-ARTS  ENGRAVING  CO. 


(  A   POWERS  ORGANIZATION  i 


ai6  East  45th  St.,  N.Y.  -  Tel:  VANderbilt  6964 


lllustrate     and     Sell 


«9^Ds 


. 


YouVe  going  somewhere 
when  you  go  with 


\ 


©  1930,  R.  J.  Reynold!  ToWro 
Company,  Win, ion  -  Salem,  N.  C. 


Camels 

The  road  to  pleasure  is  thronged 
with  smokers  who  have  discovered 
the  superior  fragrance  and  mellow 
mildness  of  this  better  cigarette. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSE  NUMBER 


Arts  ^Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 


American  Country  Home 
* 
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ARTS   &  DECORATION    PUBLISHING    CO.  Inc., 

PUBLISHER  — ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 


From  a  Painting  by  W.  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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An  inviting  quality  pervades  this  grouping 


THERE  is  a  gracious  air  of  hospi- 
tality in  this  lovely  grouping  that 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  spacious  liv- 
ing hall  of  some  beautiful  country 
house  where  it  would  be  so  perfectly 
at  home.  The  folding  screen  covered  in 


old  Flemish  tapestry,  the  writing  table, 
the  needlepoint  wing-chair  and  the 
desk  chair  in  scarlet  lacquer  are  all 
faithful  reproductions  of  beautiful  old 
pieces,  Hampton  Shops  reproductions 
of  unusual  beauty  and  correctness. 


/lamptoa  S^op 


s 


18  EAST   50T-2    STREET     NEW  YORK 

Furnitarp  Dproratinn  ilntiqiips 
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"YOUR  MAJESTY,  we  are  filled  with  panic 
for  the  morals  of  our  children" 


peri  i  MES  and  spices  from  India, 
ermines  and  sables  from  Russia, 
satins  from  the  South,  beautiful 
china  from  the  East  came  pouring 
into  Elizabethan  England  as  mer- 
chandise  and  plunder.  In  the  face  of 
such  luxury,  says  an  historian, 
"statesmen  trembled  before  the  im- 
minent ruin  of  the  realm.'' 

Today  fathers  and  statesmen, 
only  human,  still  fear  for  the  morals 
of  the  new  generation.  But  the 
beautiful  things,  the  luxurious  china 
they  once  accepted  so  doubtingly  are 
found  in  every  well-appointed  home. 
The  fashionable  table  has  achieved 
even  new  luxury  in  the  modern 
vogue  which  decrees  a  different 
color  for  every  course. 

A  Black  Knight  service  plate 
robed  in  maroon,  encrusted  with 
golden   arabesques  .  .  ,  the   soup 


cup  limned  in  tender  green  .  .  . 
entree  plates  of  yellow-and-gold  .  .  . 
dessert  plates  exotic  rounds  of  tur- 
quoise. Throughout  the  dinner  a 
pageant  of  changing  patterns,  a 
carnival  of  shifting  colors. 

Not  so  long  ago  china  of  such 
luxury  was  indeed  the  prerogative 


'-'•1    4HJP*f ' 

/  -J  x^ 

of  princes,  and  an  entire  service 
commanded  a  prince's  ransom.  But 
wide  acceptance  and  modern  re- 
sources have  worked  their  wonders. 
Today  a  complete  Pageant  Service 
of  Black  Knight  China,  with  sets  of 
plates  for  every  course  and  every 
comestible,  may  be  had  for  as  little 
as  a  thousand  dollars.  Modest  dozens 
of  plates  for  starting  personal  ser- 
vices, or  for  gifts,  are  available  in 
proportion. 


Smart  china  shops  in  nearly  every  city 
shoiv  this  lovely  china  .  .  .  and  will 
send  you  on  request  our  charming  book, 
"The  Gracious  Art  of  Dining"  .  . .  will 
explain  in  detail  the  " color- for-every- 
course"  vogue  .  .  .  or,  if  you  wish 
write  to  Black  Knight  China,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BLACKKNIGHT*C///M4 
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On  our  showrooms 


arnj  jvteyeti  Go? 


820CJowcrGouri 
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Harry  Meyers — President 


Allen  McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


Uvo    vetrs     SMnmf      u  «i    •,    "  1"sl':'1   eTe,r3    '""""''    V"1""">   XXXII.    Number    6.    Publication    Office.    578    Madison    Avenue.    New    York    City.    Subscription    price. 

i,  ,  I.,'  \i,',,i,        mi  o „¥♦£•.' '; .■""I  single  copies.  $0.50;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional   for   postage;   Canadian   subscriptions,    $0.50   additional.   Entered   a 
'   Marcn    '■  '"''    :"  ""   '"  •'  """■'■  '"  N'»  rorh  City,  under  the  act  of  March  S,  1879.  Copyrighted,  1930,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S. 


$6.00   a   year; 

as   second-class 

Patent  Office. 
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The  pieces  to  be  seen  m 
our  Jyladison  Avenue 
salons  reflect  the  most 
inspired  ep ochs  of 
I rench  furniture  design 
as  re-created  in  our 
"arts  workrooms.  You 
are  tnvitea  tn  inspect 
them.    Please  bring  the 

card  oj  your  decorator 
or  furniture  dealer. 


T, 


xlx!/  arts  and  eralts  and  fashions  ol  the  _T  irst  Xvepublic  evidence  a  sharp  return 
to  the  classic  spirit,  which  has  lelt  lis  a  legacy  ol  chastely  lovely  things.  J.  his  is 
notably  true  in  the  realm  ol  furniture.  -Lhrough  the  re-creative  genius  ol  Jacques 
-Dodart,  this  gracious  boudoir  grouping,  so  characteristic  ol  early  x  rench  epochs, 
lives  again   as  an  intimate  warrant  ol  personal  charm. 


A 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  385  -Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514  \\^ilsliire  Blvd.  In  Paris:   11,  rue  Payenne 
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OUR  booth  in  the  International  Antiques 
Exposition  showing  a  part  of  a  collection 
ol  early  American  silver,  portrait  of  Lincoln  by 
Lamdin,  bust  of  Lincoln  by  Jones  and  a  chair 
presented  to  Lincoln  by  the  citizens  of  Macon 
County,  also  jades,  porcelains  and  modern  silver. 


THE  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM  C0MPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EARLY  AMERICAN.  ENGLISH  AND  REPRODUCTION  SILVER 
PAINTINGS— PORCELAINS— BRONZES— FINE  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

514  Madison  Avenue  (bet.  53rd  and  s-hh)Neiv  York  City 


Estates  Appraised  and  Purchased 


Antique   Gold  and  Silver   Bought 
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DIRECTOIRE    LIVING    ROOM— ONE   OF   THIRTY    INTIMATE    ROOMS    DISPLAYED    IN    OUR   GALLERIES 


HOFSTATTER 

Creatorj  cmd  czAtaAert  o/  j£)lstbictive  ^Furniture 
668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A       LEISURELY       VISIT      TO       OUR       FIFTH       AVENUE       GALLERIES       MAY       CRYSTALLIZE        MANY        OF        YOUR        OWN         DECORATIVE        IDEAS 
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consist  of  alternating  panels  of  antique  Chi- 
I   nese  wall  paper  and  glass.  This  room  is  repre- 


Vy  NE  of  the  two  panelled  rooms  presented  by 
Baumgarten  at  the  International  Antiques 
Exhibition  in  New  York:  An  Eighteenth  Cen-    /|  sentative  in  its  authenticity  and  interest  of 

V      > 

tury  petit  salon  removed  in  its  entirety  from     \  the  entire  Baumgarten   presentation   at  the 

I/// 

the  Palazzo  Rezzonico  in  Venice.  The  walls    /////      International  Antiques  Exhibition. 


* 


^,.-^-.,W,     ■.....,..■■■.        !■■- ■^■■^r-^-tM„.fr*^,,.AL_.^^..-U^.    ,.     „ 


IJ^t.  ^aumgarten  &  O '  ^ 


715  FIFTH  AVENUE     :     NEW  YORK 
PARIS       :       12  PLACE  VENDOME 


ANTIQUES 


INTERIOR      DECORATION 


TAPESTRIES 


RUGS 


TmT 
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^  l<;p,  kimnger  Compa 


Wall  Paper  .   .   .  courtesy 
II.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co. 


yi  SNew  ^Bedroom  Quite  of  (pilgrim 

Influence  by  Kittinger 


^NOTHER  inheritance  from  our  Pilgrim 
^/J-  ancestors  is  reflected  in  "The 
Standish" ....  newest  of  Kittinger  bedroom 
groups. 

Its  inspiration  is  found  in_>  the  famous 
Connecticut  or  "Sunflower"  Chest  now  en- 
shrined in  the_>  American  wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Each  of  these  im- 
pressive Kittinger  pieces quaint  and 

ruggedly  expressive  of  Colonial  romance 

shows  the  sunflower  and  tulip  motifs  interestingly  carved 

in  solid  walnut. 

There  are  many  patterns  in  this  suite  planned  for  practi- 
cal present-day  needs including  a_,  "Standish"  dressing 

table  group  that  will  delight  any  woman the  single  or  full 

sized  beds all  in  solid  American  Walnut  or  White  Oak. 

The  rich  beauty  of  selected  woods  and  carvings  is  enhanced 

by  present-day  lacquer  finish softly  high-lighted,  antiqued 

and  waxed  as  only  Kittinger  can  fashion  and  finish. 

"The-;  Standish" particularly  well  suited  to  bedrooms 

of  Early  American^,  Colonial  or  Early  English  architecture 


....  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  suites  for  bedroom  and 
dining  room_>.  The.-?  Kittinger  Line^  also  embraces  over  six 
hundred  occasional  pieces  and  groups  for  living  room,  hall, 
breakfasts  room,  library  and  the  fine  executive  office.  Such 
furniture  cannot  be  measured  by  price  comparison;  yet  Kit- 
tinger methods  of  production  make  it  available  at  prices  that 
are  surprisingly  low. 

You  will  be  well  repaid  with  a  visit  to  one  of  our  larger 
showrooms  for  selections,  or  write  for  booklets  showing  repre- 
sentative pieces  and  the  names  of  Kittinger  dealers  near  you 
who  display  these  reproductions  or  who  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  from_>  our  larger  general  catalog.  Address  Kit- 
tinger Company,  Dept_j.  102  North  Elmwood  Avenues, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SHOWROOMS  „ *£** 


New  York  City 
205  East42dSt. 


Buffalo 
At  Factory,  North  Elmwood  Ave. 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

435  East  Erie  St.  At  Factory,  1500  S.Goodrich  Blvd. 


KITTING  E 

^^  Dis tinctive  Furnitu 
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THE   ART   OF 

OLD    BRITTANY 

INSPIRED 

THIS 

LOVELY 

FURNITURE 


Nowhere  perhaps  is  there  furniture  more  inter- 
esting for  bedrooms  than  in  the  provinces  of 
France.  Yet  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  virile 
pieces  are  too  dark  in  wood,  too  clumsy  in 
appearance  and  improperly  constructed  for 
our  climate  and  American  heating  conditions. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  our  designers  sum- 
mered in  Brittany  and  Normandy  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  an  intimate  study  of 
the  quaint  bedroom  furniture  of  the  old-time 
French  cottages.  Based  on  a  collection  of  these 
quaint  pieces,  the  DANERSK  group  here  illus- 
trated was  made. 

The  graceful  simplicity  of  the  original  furni- 
ture has  been  faithfully  retained,  but  the  thick 
masculine  mouldings  have  been  replaced  with 
gay  feminine    bands    of   color,  and  the    dark 


woods  have  given  way  to  cheerful  tones  which 
blend  with  the  daintiest  taffeta  spreads. 

Twin  beds,  a  chair  with  the  characteristic 
French  fluted  legs,  a  poudreuse  with  mirror,  a 
little  chest  and  other  delightful  pieces  are 
offered,  exquisitely  decorated  in  old  French 
designs  on  the  natural  wood,  or  done  in  your 
specific  color  scheme  to  go  with  the  various 
draperies  of  your  room. 

Many  other  DANERSK  groups  for  all  rooms 
will  interest  you.  Prices  are  pleasantly  moderate! 

Erskine-Danforth  Corporation,  designers  and 
makers  of  choice  furniture.  New  York,  383 
Madison  Avenue.  Chicago,  620  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Cleveland,  11129  Euclid  Avenue.  Dis- 
tributors, Boston,  132  Newbury  Street;  Los 
Angeles,  2869  West  7th  Street. 


DA  N  [  U  JC 

Danersk   Furniture  is   sold   only  at  the   Danersk   Showrooms   in 
NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        CLEVELAND        BOSTON        LOS  ANGELES 
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Beauty — 

That  Was  Once  a  Setting 
For  Noble  Ladies 

In  XVIIIth  Century  France 
much  of  the  finest  work  of  her 
gifted  artists  and  craftsmen 
found  its  way  into  the  boudoirs 
and  salons  of  the  beautiful  and 
influential  women  of  the  court. 
Many  of  the  pieces  were  so  per' 
feet  in  design  and  of  such  ex' 
quisite  workmanship  that  they 
are  treasured  today  in  the  mu' 
seums  of  France. 
These  lovely  pieces,  and  others, 
privately  owned,  serve  as  models 
for  Brunovan's  skilled  artisans 
who  create  authenticated  repro' 
ductions,  so  faithfully  copied  and 


Bruno  van,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
PARIS  LOS  ANGELES 


so  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
epoque  du  XVIIF,  that  they 
might  have  come  from  the  salons 
of  a  de  Montespan  or  a  Pompa' 
dour.  To  execute  these  pieces, 
Brunovan's  artists  have  em' 
ployed  the  same  tested,  hand' 
craft  methods  used  by  the  French 
ebenistes. 

Brunovan  have  arranged  and  dec 
orated  their  nouvcaux  salons  in 
the  manner  of  18th  Century 
French  interiors  in  order  to  fur' 
nish  an  effective  background  for 
these  exquisite  reproductions. 
They  cordially  invite  you  to 
study  the  charm  and  livableness 
of  French  18th  Century  furni' 
ture  in  these  appropriate  settings. 
Purchases  may  be  made  through 
your  decorator,  dealer  or  archi' 
tect. 


Antiques    and    Reproductions    of    French    18th    Century    Furniture 
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HEROMAMCEOF 
FRAMCEANDTHE 
TRADITIONS  OF  EMGLAND 


in 


j&Cd  vxwlcL cjtantels 
fe-f1 cyf/nerka/i  7{mieJ 


Realism  and  idealism  apparently 
are  conspiring  together  for  beau- 
tifying the  American  home! 
Never  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  for  really  fine  old  man- 
tels. This*  House  is  particularly 
aware  of  it  because  in  so  many 
of  the -homes  now  being  built, 
or  remodeled,  architectural  plans 
specify  "a  Jackson  Antique 
Mantel". 

Architectsrecognize  ourcentury- 
old  experience  in  acquiring  really 
worth-while  treasures  of  the  Old 
World.  When  you  buy  an  An- 
tique Mantel,  you  want  to  know 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  it  is  not  only  genuine,  but  ex- 
actly as  represented.  An  unblem- 
ished record  of  over  one  hundred 
years  of  service  to  America's 
socially  prominent  families  is 
our  most  priceless  possession,  c 


Louis   XVI   Mantel  of  Sienna 

Marble  with  mounts  of  bronze 

gilt,  $1000. 


Wm.  H. 


OVER      A      HUNDRED      YEAKS     OF     SEKVICE      TO     THE 
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We  invite  you  to  come  and  see 
the  many  beautiful  mantels  that 
make  up  the  Jackson  Collection 
—sculptured  loveliness  of  a  kind 
that  seems  to  have  perished  with 
the  past.  Some  belonged  to  Kings 
—  others  came  from  manor 
houses  of  medieval  times. 

Come  and  bring  your  architect 
or  decorator  with  you.  You  may 
have  some  particular  Period  in 
mind  —  and  Periods,  of  course, 
begin  with  the  mantel. 

Perhaps  we  can  proffer  some 
suggestions  as  to  this  very  impor- 
tant decorative  motif  of  the  home. 


If  unable  to  call,  correspondence 
is  invited.  We  will  be  very  happy 
to  send  photographs,  descriptions 
and  prices.  Address  us  at  Dept. 
i  AD.    New  York. 


Very  finely  carved  old  statuary  marble 

mantel  from  a  mansion  at   Chelsea, 

England,  Adam  Period,  $1850. 


Jackson  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


PKOMINENT     FAMILIES     IN     THE      SOCIAL      KEGISTEK 
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AT  THE  RITZ-CARLTON     .     .     . 
ROGERS  SPRINGSaod MATTRESSES 
LURE  SOUND  a„d  REFRESHING  SLEEP 


Mr.  Gustave  Tott,  Managing  Director, 
says:  "...  Nothing  will  compensate 
for  fatigue  more  efficiently  than  restful 
slumber,  and  we  are  earnest  in  our 
efforts  to  furnish  this  to  our  guests. 
We  have  selected  sleeping  equipment 
which  will  insure  relaxation  and  com- 
fort. That  is  why  we  standardized  on 
Bedding  by  Rogers  for  the  Ritz-Carlton." 


Year  after  year  thousands  of  vacationists  seeking  rest  and  re- 
creation stop  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  on  Atlantic  City's  famous  Board- 
walk. Like  such  prominent  hotels  as  the  Sherry-Netherland, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Savoy-Plaza,  and  Prince  George,  this  fine 
resort  hotel  gives  an  added  measure  of  service  in  its  Rogers- 
equipped  guest  rooms. 

To  the  carefully  planned  home  where  comfort  is  valued,Rogers 
mattresses  and  springs  offer  the  most  serviceable  and  scientifi- 
cally correct  bedding  that  can  be  bought.  They  afford  the  exact 
degree  of  yielding  springiness  necessary  to  relaxed  and  restful 
sleep.  And  covering  fabrics  of  colorful  ticking  or  damask  give 
a  decorative  charm  to  these  beautifully  hand-made  mattresses. 

You  will  enjoy  making  your  selection  from  the  many  styles 
on  display  at  our  New  York  showrooms.  Mattresses  are  custom 
made,  if  you  wish,  at  no  extra  cost.  Or  see  them  at  the  better 
department  stores  and  furniture  shops. 

CHARLES  P.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

306-308  Cherry  Street  22-26  West  48th  Street 

g*i:i>m \<;  by 

RO«ER§ 


The  "Ritz-Carlton."  Prohably  the  best  known 
quality  bedding  in  America.  Used  in  all  Ritz- 
Carlton  hotels. 

None  are  more  enthusiastic  about  Rogers  Red- 
diiig  than  interior  decorators,  who  exercise  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  its  selection. 
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Imported 

UPHOLSTERY  and  DRAPERY  EABRICS 


fT^HE  French,  far  back  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  be- 
-*-  yond,  were  famed  for  the  beauty  and  artistry  of 
their  decorative  fabrics — and  this  prestige  has  grown 
steadily  to  the  present  time,  tete  Many  of  Johnson  & 
Faulkner's  finest  importations  of  Brocades,  Damasks, 
Velours,  Taffetas,  Plain  and  Figured  Velvets,  Tapes- 
tries, Chintzes,  Cretonnes,  Toiles  de  Jouy,  and  other 
choice  materials,  are  from  France.  These,  as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  display  from  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  assure  an  almost 
unlimited  selection  for  one  who 
visits  the  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
Showrooms. 


3 


Chateaudun  was  built  for  the 
most  part  in  the  i$th  Century  by~ 
the  famous  Jean,  Count  ofDunois, 
who  valiantly  defended  Orleans 
until  the  siege  was  raised  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  later  achieved  many 
military  and  diplomatic  trikmphs. 


JOHNSON  &WFAULKNEB! 


Established  I823 


Wholesale  Only 


NORTH  UNION  SQUARE     •     NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

420  Boylstoo  Street  1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

IS  12  Hey  worth  Building 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere         442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 


V 
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An    antique   walnut   chest 
of    drawers,    circa    1740, 

in  excellent   condition. 

The  piece  is  exquisitely  inlaid 
on    front,  top    and    sides. 


giimmmiimiimimiiimiimimimimiimimiim 

The  ROSENBACH  COMPANY 


202   EAST   44th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


?! 


^  ■■!     I  " 


I 


1320  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

ANTIQUES  and 
DECORATIONS 

C*Y/,OW  ADMIRABLYAdam  furniture  lends 
/f^m   itself  to  interesting  treatments  is  exempli- 

t-'  1/  fied  in  this  grouping  in  the  Rosenbach 
Galleries.  Here  are  used  an  antique  mahogany 
Adam  side  table,  circa  1760,  and  a  pair  of  antique 
mahogany  Adam  oval  armchairs  upholstered  in 
brocaded  silk.  The  old  painting  by  Pannini  is  com- 
bined with  a  carved  and  gilded  mirror  in  reproduc- 
tion frame.  The  crystal  five-light  Old  English  wall 
brackets,  circa  1800,  are  of  a  set  of  four  and  be- 
neath hang  two  of  N.  Lancret's  four  color  prints  of 
the  "Four  Seasons."  On  the  table  are  a  pair  of  gilt 
wine  coolers  by  R.  Garrard,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  England  1816;  and  a 
Malachite  Tazza. 

Our  15  East  51st  St.  establishment  in  New 
York  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Rare  Books, 
Manuscripts,  Autographs,  and  Fine  Prints. 


jaTUiimiiiiiiimrniiiuuiMUim  1 1 1  iinmii  i  iiiniiimunnrimmuiiiiii 
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£f)atsie=1latmt 


N:  6S24 


for  Utixurtous  Comfort 


THIS   appealing  desisn  1 
sents  a   new   and  v< 


pre= 
rery 
distinctive  type  of  Solarium 
furniture  which  can  be  moved 
easily  to  the  lawn.  It  is  alU 
rattan  construction,  natural 
finish,  decorated  with  bands  of 
French  Enameled  Cane  in  con= 
trasting  colors.  The  upholstery 
is  an  imported  fabric  chemi= 
cally  treated  to  resist  water. 
Lisht  of  weisht,  but  sturdily 
built,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
useful  and  a  very  comfortable 
piece  of  furniture. 

The  arm  chair  and  sofa  illus= 
trated  typify  Sons=Cunning= 
ham  originality  and  leadership 
in  style  design— one  of  their  latest  creations,  built  along  low, 
loungy  lines.  The  material,  decoration,  and  workmanship  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  lawn  chair.  The  upholstery  shown  on 
the  sofa  is  an  unique  undersea  design  on  linen  crash;  but  the 
purchaser  may  select  any  other  upholstery  desired.  This  suite 
will   bring  new  charm   and   smartness   into  your  Sun  Room. 


ft  .  6829 

Design  patent  pending 


No.  6S29 
Design  patent  pending 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  Sons=Cunningham 
Showrooms,  where  a  most  representative  display  of  their  fur= 
niture  is  available  for  selection.  Purchases  may  be  made 
through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

A  portfolio  of  colored  prints  and  other  illustrations  will 
be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin. 

i§>on£  —  Cunmngfjam 
&eeb  &  Hattatt  Co.,  inc. 


ESTABLISHED   1886 

383  Madison  Avenue        < 

at  46th  Street 


New  York 


NX'nen  spring  lures  you  out  of  doors  — 
will  your  Roof  Garden  be  ready?  •$•  •!• 
We  construct  and  equip  completely  every 
type  of  city  garden,  from  a  flower  box 
to  a  housetop.  Also,  full  co=operation 
with    interior    decorators    and    architects. 


POTASH 
MARL 


■ 


Inc 


509  MADISON    AVENUE 
<^53rd.  STREET-  NEW  YORK 


TELEPHONE    WICKERSHAM    0721 
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Sixteenth  Century 
Italian  Bed 


TIw  80  page  Grosfeld  catalogue  of  French, 
Spanish,   Italian   and  English   reproduc- 
tions,   will    he    sent    to    any    recognized 
decorator  or  dealer  on  request. 


The  craftsmen  in  Italy  who 
are  trained  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  art  call  them- 
selves "wood  sculptors",  il- 
lustrating a  state  of  mind  and 
explaining  why  the  hand 
carved, furniture  which  they 
make  for  our  exclusive  use 
compares  so  favorably  with 
the  earliest  and  best  examples 
of  the  craft. 

Albert  Grosfeld,  Inc.  are  or- 
ganized to  adapt  for  our  pres- 
ent day  use  the  skill,  artistry 
and  design  of  such  craftsman- 
ship. We  have  created  a  re- 
lated group  of  pieces  to  be 
used  with  the  bed  illustrated. 
Dealers,  decorators  and  their 
clients  are  cordially  invited 
to  see  them  in  our  Galleries. 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 
1244  North  Clark  Street 


Albert  (Sro^felb,  3nc- 

801-803  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vernon  Avenue 


H,  A.  ELSBERG 

Damasks,  Brocades 
and  Velvets 

of  the  15th,  16th,  17th  &  18th  Centuries 

in  important  yardages 

also  smaller  f'teces  for  Panels,  Covers  and  Furniture 

18th   Century   Printed  Linens 


for  Decorators,  Dealers  and  Architects  only 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


\ue  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


A.  MARCHANO 


INC. 


680  Fif  tli  Avenue.  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
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1  h  e      Jr  e  r  f  u  m  e      of       Cr  a  y'      Adventure 

hy  MOLINELLE  of   LONDON 

from       ten       to       t  w  o      hundred      dollar  s 

C.    W   DAVENPORT,    Importer 

2  0  5  0     Locust     Street,      Philadelphia 

M.  ollnelle       {London)       Ltd.  A  campreli  ensive   range   oj    toiletries 

55/59      Madaox      Street,       W 1  de    luxe     by     Molinelle     are      now 

T  e  I  e  p  li  one       M  a  v  J  a  I  r      5070  on     sale     throughout     the     world. 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


■Bam 


.._.  B 


THE 


132  East  58th  Street 
New  York 


#556— 24"  High 
Cast  Brass  Tops 
Wrought  Iron  Feet 

Booklet  A  upon 
request 


Founded  in  1770  By  Queen  Juliane  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 


iNCOUrOItATED 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — Copenhagen — Paris 

An  unusual  selection  of  charming 
figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnerware 
and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priced. 

Brochure     on     Request 


Genuine     Royal     Copenhagen 
i    bears    this    imprint 


ELIZABETH  MAYBIN  JACKSON 
FLORENCE  I.  GRIFFITH 

135  South  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

DECORATIONS 
HANGINGS 
FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES 


■it's    submitted    for    com- 
plete     or      partial      decorating 

The   Unusual  at   Moderate  Prices 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

By   ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


r 


Eagle  and  Adam  side  brackets,  black  and  gold,  with  silver 

plated  linen  fold  fixture  for  the  paneled  room.  Sterling 

Bronze   Company,   Inc.,   18   East   40th   Street 


LIGHTING  fixtures,  character- 
ized by  the  finest  workman- 
—  ship  and  made  by  the  Sterling 
Bronze  Company,  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  are  to  be  had  in  a 
comprehensive  line  of  period  de- 
signs   in    English    motifs    ranging 


Stick  reed  wheel  settee.  Handle  bar  at 

back.  Yellow  with  mauve  bandings  to 

match  chintz  cushions.  The  Reed  Shop, 

Inc.,  117  East  57th  St. 

from  the  Tudor  to  the  Georgian; 
18th  Century  French,  that  includes 
a  fine  showing  of  crystal  chande- 
liers, as  well  as  fixtures  appropriate 
for  the  Spanish  or  Italian  interior, 
and  for  the  early  American. 

Girandoles,  torcheres,  distinctive 
table  and  floor  lamps  are  also  rep- 
resented with  a  diversified  stock  of 
ornamental  metal  work  that  in- 
cludes furniture — notably  a  fully 
equipped  chess  table  with  accom- 
panying chairs,  all  of  attractive 
modern  design. 

THE  trend  of  the  newer  furni- 
ture at  The  Reed  Shop  still  in- 
dicates a  preference  for  stick  reed 
and  natural  rattan  with  gay  French 


Metal  iv>  holder  with  bracket.  Antique 

iron  or  green  finish.  Kanne  &  Bessant, 

lot)  West  34th  Street 


cane  windings  to  harmonize  with 
the  cushions.  This  season  has  also 
introduced  a  novelty  in  the  wheel 
settee,  that  may  be  readily  moved 
about  by  the  handle  bar  at  the 
top  of  the  back  and  corresponding 
in  type  to  the  popular  chaise 
longue.  Conservatively  mod- 
ern occasional  tables,  with 
many  shelves,  some  with 
glass  tops,  are  other  features 
of  their  stock,  convenient  to 
hold  a  colorful  Dutch  pottery 
lamp  with  a  parchment  shade, 
showing  when  lighted,  a 
charming  decoration  of  silver 
leaves  in  silhouette. 

THINGS  decorative  and 
useful,  such  as  lamps  with 
originally  designed  parch- 
ment shades;  lighting  fix- 
tures, wall  brackets,  flower 
pots,  in  both  mirror  glass  and 
metal  and  innumerable  inci- 
dentals, adding  to  the  charm 
of  a  room,  are  made  by  Kanne  & 
Bessant  for  the  gift  shops,  deco- 
rators and  large  department  stores. 
Among  these  is  a  lamp  shade  for  a 


The  finishing  toneh 
in  any  picture  oj 
ileturtitice    perjpc- 


DIXIE 

ItVMIllOlt 

istioMims 


CuMlom  hull  I 
of  I  he  finest 
furniture    Steel 


NEW  decorative  possibilities  suggest  themselves,  new 
comforts  are  realized,  new  heating  and  cleaning  eco- 
nomies made  easy  with  Dixie-built  radiator  enclosures. 
Each  one  made-to-order  in  the  style  and  finish  you  de- 
sire.   Write  (or  illustrated  catalogue.    Dept.  D. 

DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 


FOUNTAIN     FIGURE 
"THE   MOUNTAIN    NYMPH" 

COPYRIGHTED 

Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal, 
Pompeian  Stone — Vases.  Benches, 
Fountains,  Wells,  Statuary,  Tables, 
Jardinieres,    Memorials,     etc. 

Inquiries   Solicited 

POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30    EAST    22ND    ST..    NEW  YORK    CITY 


Horse      (Chromium     plated) 
height    1 2 ' i.    in.,    price    $45. 

R[NA    RQSrMIIAL 

520     MADISON     AVENUE,     N.     Y.     C. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shop  pine: 
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Csniertors    o/      =Z  ishncUon 


Colin  Deans,  a  corner  of  whose  new 
studio  is  pictured  above,  designs  and 
supervises  the  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  homes  of  every  type. 

Interviews  and   estimates  entail  no   obligation 

Goiiri  tyeano 

Interior  Decorations 

l?20  LOCUST  ST 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


0?*     ^C^  From  the  ^O     ^^ 


Original  (Inset  Shoj\ 


This  portable  Shoe  Unit  with  Stocking  Box,  as  illustrated  above, 
closed    and    open,    is    one    of   many '  attractive    designs    by    The 
Closet    Shop.    (Patent    applied    for.)    Painted    any    color    includ- 
ing the  floral  decoration,  $80.00;  or  unpainted,  S64.00 

Building,     arranging     and     decorating     of    closets     a     specialty. 
General   Interior   Decorating   Service — Estimates  gladly  submitted 

V/kCLO/ETdV 

TT)rs  Qeorgeii  erzogf 

780    MADISON     AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

Rhinelander  3440 

Closet  Architects 


L/ISTINGUISHED  by  beautiful  lines  and  exquisite 
proportions,  this  Sette  is  typical  of  ail  the  pieces  in 
the  New  Burnished  Rattan  Grouping.  Write  today  for 
portfolio  illustrating  a  number  of  interesting  groups. 


FICKS  REED  COMPANY 


3I4  West  Fourth  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
1 825  East  1 8th  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


GALLERIES 


1 92  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
248  North  Nth  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-: 


.-• 


.'■ 


IT'S   A    WISE    CHILD    AND    A    HAPPY    ONE 


who  has  his  own  special  Furniture 
from  Childhood,  Inc.  Sturdy  tables 
and  chairs  designed  to 
make  small  bodies 
comfortable  and  con- 
tented, pleasant  desks 
that  have  "places  to 
keep  things",  inviting 
bookcases,      just      the 


CHI 


2IS    EAST    57TH    ST. 

Send    tor 


right  size.  These  and  many  other 
delightful  furnishings  presented  by 
Childhood,  Inc.,  are  au- 
thentic reproductions 
of  fine  antiques  with 
simple,  appropriate 
lines.  Toys  and  maps, 
screens,  lamps,  wall- 
paper, rugs,  games,  etc. 


NC 


NEW    YORK 

Booklet 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Wrought     X 
Iron             \ 

1       f     Distinctive 
M     Lighting 

Champagne        \ 

m                 Fixt  u  res 

Tea                1 

Card               1 

and  Console        I 

Tables            1 

I          Curtain 

Tie  Backs 
Star 

Garden                1^^. 
Chairs            M 

j^n                Lanterns 
\         Reproduc- 

Ete.        / 

^L             fioiu 

I 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  /nc. 

162  East  53  St. 

New  York 

TOPHUNTER 

U9  East  57th  Street,    ^fevtf  VorU. 


A 

Hand  forged  iron 
Smokers'  Stand 
in  half  polished  finish  with  brass 
finial   and  solid  pewter  remov- 
able tray  $23.00. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Colla 

Marble 

!<ated  catalog 
sent  lor  10c 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  [ 
at  sr,th  Street 
New  York 


Lenox  china  lamp  base,  lighted 
within,  with  green  and  maize  taf- 
feta shade.  Crystal  cigarette  box 
with  blue  glass  flower.  Beaux 
Arts  Shade  Co.,  580  Fifth  Avenue 


man's  room  with  a  significant  deco- 
ration of  familiar  bottle  labels.  In 
contrast,  is  a  delightful  new  ivy- 
holder  of  green  metal  with  a  lattice 


Red   and  black   gold  tooled  Florentine  leather 
desk  set.  Florentine  Craft  Co.,  54  West  21st  Street 


back  and  flowers  and  an  especially 
practical  iron  and  tile  garden  bridge 
table,  with  lattice-back  chairs. 

ONE  is  impressed  with  the  vari- 
ety of  decorative  detail  that 
is  afforded  in  the  many  beautiful 
articles  made  by  the  Beaux  Arts 
Shade  Co.,  and  sold  through  the 
decorators  and  retail  trade.  Lamps 
equipped  with  tailored  shades  of 
hand  painted  taffeta,  bedspreads, 
table  and  piano  scarfs,  cushions — 
all  with  hand  made  trimmings,  are 
but  a  part  of  this  bewildering  dis- 
play. Adding  further  to  the  femi- 
nine appeal  are  the  new  etched 
crystal  dressing  table  lamps, 
weighted  to  insure  their  stability; 
boudoir  clocks  and  dolls,  ashtrays 
and  unique  cigarette  and  jewel 
boxes,  the  latest  importations. 


Folding    chair    with    leather    handle. 

Convenient  for  beach,  porch  or  picnic. 

Green,  red  or  natural  cane.  Baphe  Inc., 

15  Fast    18th  Street 


LEATHER  work  with  the  finest 
-hand  tooling  on  crushed  £alf, 
Morocco  or  Florentine  leather,  ap- 
plied to  desk  fittings,  frames, 
porcelain  lined  humidors  and  ciga- 
rette boxes;  trays  and  waste  bas- 
kets, are  only  a  few  of  the  items 
made  by  the  Florentine  Craft  Co. 
Added  to  these  are  folios  and  pho- 
tograph boxes  lined  with  moire; 
some  with  bronze,  jade  or  cinnabar 
inserts,  and  showing  the  possibili- 
ties of  leather  in  the  perfection  of 
workmanship. 

IRON  furniture,  cane,  stick  reed 
and  rattan  form  an  important 
part  in  the  summer  furnishings  of 
Baphe  Inc.,  for  the  penthouse, 
terrace  and  sun  room.  Associated 
with  these  is  the  complete  layout 
of  the  garden,  with  the  attending 
landscape  work  and  planting  and 
the  equipment  of  the  penthouse 
roof  with  its  many  new  ramifica- 
tions, such  as  garden  walks  and 
putting  greens.  Supplementing  this 
work  is  a  department  of  general 
house  decoration. 

IN  THE  crewel  em- 
broidery, both  machine 
and  hand  made,  by  the 
Kenneth  Co.,  for  the 
decorators  and  archi- 
tects, by  special  order, 
complete  flexibility  of 
design,  color  and  use 
brings  consistent  sugges- 
tions for  entire  room 
ensembles,  without  pro- 
hibitive expense.  This 
embroidery  is  not  only 
desirable  for  curtains  and 
wall  panels,  but  is  ob- 
tainable in  any  size, 
width  or  shape,  such  as 
is  necessary  for  furniture 
covering.  Natural  linen  or  dyed 
any  color  may  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  the  embroidery,  or 
if  preferred,  satin,  taffeta,  tapestry, 
haircloth,  velvet  or  silk  gauze. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection    with    the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^A  Touch  of  Endur- 
ing ^Beauty  for  the 
Qarden 


lADE  of  high  -  fired 
durable  Terra  Cotta  —  by  master 
craftsmen — these  three  pieces  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  works  in- 
cluding: SunDials.GazingGIobes, 
Boxes,  Vases,  etc.,  for  beautifying 
the  Garden,  Sun-room  or  Interior. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GAiiomY 

POlfEKf 

3212  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Handwrought  Jewellery 

by  EDWARD  E.  OAKES 

America's    Master    Craftsman 

Unique  and  artistic  pieces. 
Precious  and  semi-precious 
stones    in    unusual    settings. 

Special  Exhibition — April   1st  to   15th 

The  Little  Gallery 

29  West  56th  St.,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  pnpe  when  shopping 
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Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 


EWIN  and  EWIN,  Inc. 
667  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City     .     .      Tel.  Regent  8739 


AN  antique  Adam  mantel,  unusually  fine  in  its 
-^J^  design,  the  delicacy  of  the  carving,  and  the  haf 
mony  of  the  light  Siena  and  mellow  white  marbles 
of  which  it  is  made.  Photographs  and  sises  sent  upon 
request. 

A-3  Andirons  &  Fixtures 
Stoves 


/  A-3  Andirons 
tdogs)  S-3  Screens 
ft     )  F-3  Franklin 
l  M-3  Mantels 

(ScWiix,  ^acJ^oo, 

(J      Incorporated 


Downtown : 
50   Beekman   St.,    New   York 


U  ptown : 
65th  St.,  cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


=CoVE  Seat  No.  235  has  a 
cushiony  ease  and  convenience 
of  size  that  makes  the  small  or 
large  apartment  a  pleasanter 
place  to  live  in. 


7HE  Chippendale  Wing  Chair, 
No.  130,  is  one  of  our  new 
models  whose  spring  freshness 
will  enliven  a  room  throughout 
the  year. 


Charm  Prevails 

PHOTOGRAPHS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


329  East  l¥l  Street-NewYork 

Designers  &  Manufacturers 
To  The  Wholesale  Trade  Only 


TERRACE,  R00FGARDEN.YAQdTand$llN 


PARLOR  FURNITURE^      gJpfNCTlON 


We  are  makers   of  Wicker  furniture   for  the  new 

Breakers  of  Palm  Beach,  The  Dunes  Club,  Miami 

Biltmore,    Hotel    Commodore    and    most    prominent 

clubs  and  homes  in  America. 


FREIGHT      PREPAID      TO      FLORIDA 


FREE       ILLUSTRATED       CATALOG 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217East425iNewYorI< 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


£\.  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  an  Adam  de- 
sign. The  original 
was  owned  by  the 
late  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  in  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Me- 
morial Foundation 
in  Stratford  Hall, 
Stratford,  Virginia. 


Size  of  mirror  12"  x  18".  Over-all  size 
of  frame  18%"  x  47". 

2018  Locust  St.  Philadelphia 


AMERICAN 
A    N    T    I    Q    U    E    S 

EARLY        GLASS 

I  NTERIOR 
DECORATI NG 


Ruth  Albert 

and 

Elsie  F.  Alsberg,  |nc. 

745  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Between  64th  and   65th   Sts. 


Jitaltan  ana  Spanish  Antiques 

Marble    &    Stone    Garden    Ornaments 


(Bto.M.  Jfimfe 

802 II  c  xniflton  9benue 

ncar65tlj^>t. 

jrJetoBorfe 


SPECIALIZING  in  lighting  fix- 
tures for  wholesale  consump- 
tion, J.  A.  Lehman,  has  pro- 
duced many  original  designs,  among 
them  a  two-light  side-bracket  show- 
ing a  silvered  and  colored  ship  for 
a  child's  room,  also  made  in  tin 
and  pewter.  A  variety  of  crystal 
tie-backs  are  also  to  be  had  and  a 
crystal  fountain  with  an  alabaster 
base,  especially  designed  for  a 
foyer,  in  which  lights  are  cleverly 
concealed  within  the  basin  of  the 
fountain  to  produce  the  effect  of 
actual  sprays  of  water.  Spanish 
and  Italian  lighting  fixtures  and 
tole  lanterns  and  side  brackets  are 
likewise  featured  by  this  firm  to- 
gether with   fireplace   accessories. 


Wrought  iron  plant  tree  with 

metal   foliage.   J.   A.  Lehman, 

162  East  53rd  Street 

Another  important  production  in 
their  work  at  this  season,  is  iron 
garden  furniture  with  tile  or  mar- 
ble topped  tables.  There  are  also 
ivy  wall  brackets  and  stands  in- 
tended to  hold  several  pots,  such 
as  the  graceful  tree,  illustrated, 
made  from  original  designs,  all 
hand-wrought,  together  with  deco- 
rative iron  window  boxes. 

I N  THE  lamps  and  shades  made 
■  by  Ludlow  &  Minor  for  the  re- 
tail dealers,  the  production  as  a 
whole  is  typified  by  originality 
and  distinction.  Among  these,  many 
of  the  old  Colonial  types  have  been 


Modernistic  crewel  embroidered  na- 
tural linen  in  red,  yellow  and  green. 
Kenneth   &   Co.,    70   West   40th   Street 

revived  and  electrified,  such  as  the 
maple  candlestand  and  the  candle 
mould  base,  illustrated.  Hand 
painted  copies  of  the  delicate 
French  porcelain  bases  are  also  dis- 
played with  dainty  hand  painted 
taffeta  shades,  and  there  are  rare 
antique  porcelain  bases  fitted  with 
velvet  bound  Chinese  silk  shades, 
for  more  formal  use.  The  double 
crystal  bedside  light  is  another  de- 
sirable bedroom  type  and  the 
Dresden  figure  bases. 

These  have  the  daintiest  of 
shades — some  of  stretched  taffeta, 
showing  a  hand  painted  repetition 
of  the  flower  motif  in  the  base  car- 
ried out  in  soft  pastel  colorings. 


Old  candle  mould  lamp 
base.  Chintz  shade.  Lud- 
low  &   Minor,   Inc.,   240 
West  23rd  Street 

The  salubra  wall  covering  made  by 
Frederic  Blank  &  Co.,  obtainable 
through  the  decorators,  architects 
and  larger  department  stores,  com- 
bines in  being  both  washable 
and  fadeless,  two  important 
qualities  available  in  a  wide 
choice  of  patterns,  suitable 
for  any  type  of  room. 

Made  from  decorated  wa- 
ter-proof parchment  paper, 
salubra  literally  may  be 
termed  "paint  by  the  roll." 

Black  and  white  modern- 
istic pattern  in  washable 
salubra  wall  covering. 
Frederic  Blank  &  Com- 
pany,   230    Park    Avenue 


RUGS 
FROM  THE  ORIENT 

A  beautiful  collection 
of  antique  rugs 

Decorators   and   their 
Clients  invited 

H.  EKISIAN 

836  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Rhinelander    4657 


::::  If    % 


A  fine  18th  Century  Mahogany 
Chest — equipped  with  desk  and 
dressing     table      compartments. 


cast^x  O  ELLO/ni  ,p 
J3rdSTV.      W  O  "R.K" s 
plaz*  agu         SHOP     V  CEETKOUfJ 


Tooled 
Leather 


Photo  Frames.   Portfolios.  Photo  Boxes.  Desk 
S'ets,  Waste  Baskets.  Book  Ends.  Jewel  Boxes. 
Poker    ami   Bridge   Sets.    Cigar   and   Cigarette 
Boxes,   Humidors.    Antique   and  Modern. 
Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54    West    21st    Street,    New    York    City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ii  urn  in  mm  iiih  in 


Card  Table  and 
Chairs  of  Rush 
and  Iron — suitable 
for  Sunroom  or 
out  of  doors.  Table 
— $48.  Chairs  $22 
each. 


15  EAST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


"The  Tea" 

Commenced   Gobelin   tapestry,   Chinese 
style,  for  a  modern  drawing  room.  Faces 
unshed   in   petitpoint.   Balance  out' 
lined    with    material    for   halfstitch. 
Blue-gray  shaded  on  gold  background. 

Size:  3  5"  x  60". 

* 

Importers  of  fine  needlepoint. 
Crewel  and   Tapestry  Wools. 

Henry  Hesse 

Founded   1858 
641  Madison  Avenue 

Between  59th  and  60th  Streets 

Netv  York 


alleyne 

archibald 

INTERIORS 

FLOOR  A  Service  in  Interiors — with  special  at- 
tention  to  all  types  of  Floor  Coverings: 
Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs,  Linoleums, 
Carpets.  For  private  homes,  semi-public 

buildings,  hotels  and  clubs.  Counsel  is  without  charge. 

Direct  Importer  of  Fette  Rugs 


BUSH         BUILDING 
130  West  42nd   St.,   New  York 


TELEPHONE: 
Wisconsin  9800 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 
We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with  Distinctive  Reed  Furniture,  and  Decorative  Fabrics. 


Specialists 
in  Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


TTTe  REED  SHOP  Inc. 


117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BEAUX  ARTS  BUILDING,  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


CREWEL 

embroiderie  s — gorgeous  for 
smart  draperies,  upholstery, 
screens.  Hand  or  machine  made 
in  your  own  colors  at  no  extra 
cost.  These  fine  Crewel  Embroi- 
deries manufactured  exclusively 
by  us.  Decorators:  send  for 
Booklet. 


KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

70  West  40th  St.  New  York 

Wholesale  Only 


CARPETINGS  of  QUALITY 

We  specialise  in  imported,  higlvpile  wiltons, 
chenilles  and  hand'tufts  in  wide  widths.  Large 
selections  in  lovely  solid  colors  or  unusual  fig' 
ured  effects  in  stock  and  to  order.  Wholesale. 


Louis  Wechsler 

16  EAST  52ND  ST..  NEW  YORK 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 
563  NO.  MARENGO  AVE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.   CALIF. 
593  MISSION  ST: 


Learn  About 
Period  Styles 
in  Furniture 

Authentic,  brief 
and  easy  to  read 
is  this  compact 
little  volume  on 
period  furniture 
styles.  An  inter- 
esting history  for 
the  casual  read- 
er; a  convenient 
handbook  for  the 
student.  156 
pages,  more  than 
200  illustrations. 
Thousands  sold. 
One  dollar,  post- 
paid.  Worth 
double. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-D    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


W            ^v.v:'.-.-,vv. 
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Visit  Our  New  Display  Rooms 

§e  (Plbe  Jflantel  ^fjoppe 

251-253  East  33rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Telephone   Lexington   5792 

V\  70NDERFUL  display  of  hun- 
™  ™  dreds  of  beautiful  mantelpieces 
in  marble  and  wood.  Rare  old  antiques. 
Exquisite  reproductions.  Rare  old  pine 
mantels  in  the  natural  wood,  original 
Colonial  doorways.  Handsome  bronze 
and  iron  grille  doors. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ORAM  MOFFET  LTD. 

730   Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Circle  7307 


« 

\¥ 

m  * 

MM 

^ 
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Meissen    Wall    Bracket 
One   of    Pair 

Wedding   Gifts    of    Distinction 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055    Madison   Ave.,    New   York   City 


BAGS 


Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
nude  of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  ?  JK  quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere.  #  «,  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  M.  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  J  ^  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00 


7%"    to 

9%"   V 

■ 


Refer 

Ni'Mliin 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Newton   Centre,   Massachusetts 
Established  1915 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


mggggm 

mmSBsF 

Seventeenth  Century  Inlaid  Playing  Table 

LAURA  WAND 

Interior  Decorator 

683  LEXINGTON  AVENUE                               NEW  YORK 

WICKERSHAM    1794 

Full    cooperation    extended    to    architects 

OLD   FABRICS                                                           ANTIQUES 

NO        CHARGE         FOR        CONSULTATION 

Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


yi/HEREAS,    in     days    gone 

»  ▼    by,    pairs    of    vases    were 

placed   in   conventional  positions, 

such  as  one  at   either  end   of  a 


Pair  of  Dresden  vases  showing  the  Oriental  in- 
fluence in  the  style  of  the  painted  panels.  Cour- 
tesy W.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.  7  E.  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


mantel  shelf,  we  moderns  have 
decided  otherwise.  All  that  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  porcelain  offers  we 
have  realised  and  today,  instead 
of  overweighting  the  mantel,  we 


the  ^mantel.  And  more  than  one  of 
us-has  been  surprised  at  the  remark- 
ably beautiful  wall  decorations  that 
were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 
One  we  recently  saw  at 
the  shop  of  Laura  Wand. 
The  panel  is  painted  en 
grisaille  by  Jacob  De 
Witt  (1695-1754).  The 
varying  shades  of  grey 
are  so  skillfully  and 
delicately  applied  that 
the  details  of  the  picture 
appear  in  bas-relief. 

r  HAT  sumptuousness 
'  which  has  always 
marked  the  ceremony  of 
dining,  is  present  in  the 
magnificent  decorations 
of  the  table  china  after 
the  introduction  of  the 
finer  ware  we  know  as 
porcelain.  Eminentpaint- 
erswere  employed  to  dec- 
orate the  more  important  services, 
and  many  of  the  scenic  and  floral 
panels  are  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  works  of  great  masters.  We  are 
able  to  illustrate  here  an  ice  vase 


m 


-*i 


Panel   en   grisaille,   painted   by  Jacob  An  ice  vase,  formerly  part  of  a  table 

De  Witt,  of  the  type  used  as  decora-  service    after    the    Empire    style    1835. 

tion  above  a   mantel.   Courtesy   Laura  Courtesy  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 
Wand,   683   Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.   C.  155   W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


utilize  single  vases  to  bring  color 
to  some  particular  part  of  a  room. 
Included  among  the  pictures  of 
this  column,  is  a  pair  of  Dresden 
cover  vases,  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  W.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.  Each 
of  these  is  some  eighteen  inches 
tall  and  is  appropriate  on  a  hall 
table  or  on  the  top  of  a  low  cab- 
inet. 

WITH  the  always  growing 
popularity  of  fireplaces  and 
the  accompanying  chimney-pieces, 
we  have  naturally  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  earlier  methods  of 
treating  that  otherwise  blank  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  immediately  above 


which  was  part  of  a  table  service 
made  at  the  Royal  Copenhagen 
factory  in  1835.  The  shape  of  this 
splendid  porcelain  vase  is  not  un- 


Refer  to  litis  page  when  shopping 
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These  silvet  candlesticks  and  candela- 
brum are  part  of  .i  table  Bel  made  in 

1786.    Colirtr>\     James    Robinson,    725 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

like  many  that  were  found  during 
the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  the 
classic  influence  also  appearing  in 
the  gilt  band  around  the  neck  and 
the  ornaments  applied  at  the  base. 
But  the  real  colorful  beauty  lies 
in  the  floral  swag. 

EACH  generation  brings  a  re- 
vival of  some  tradition  which 
has  for  long  been  forgotten,  but  no 
country  has  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  more  early  household  ob- 
jects to  their  former  importance 
than  America.  One  example  of  this 
is  the  use  of  silver  candlesticks  and 
candelabra.  Many  sets  of  table 
candlesticks  of  different  periods 
now  decorate  the  dining  tables  of 
prominent  families.  The  styles 
naturally  changed  through  the 
several  Georgian  periods  and  ow- 
ing to  their  being  the  principal 
form  of  lighting  in  those  days,  the 
greater  number  of  the  later  ISth 
Century  have  been  preserved.  One 
remarkable  attractive  design  is 
shown  here  in  the  candelabrum 
and  two  candlesticks  which  are 
part  of  a  larger  set  we  saw  in  the 
shop  of  James  Robinson.  These 
date  from  1 786  and  were  made  by 
the  Sheffield  silversmiths  of  that 
time;  for  though  we  are  more  apt 
to  regard  the  name  "Sheffield"  as 
associated  with  the  silver  fused  on 
copper,  there  was  a  large  school  of 
silversmiths  in  that  city  who  were 
responsible  for  the  splendid  Georg- 
ian silver  that  we  seek  today. 

HOW  important  the  Georgian 
pine  woodwork  has  become  in 
present-day  rooms  is  apparent 
from  the  keen  search  that  has  been 
made  for  this  furniture  and  panel- 
ing during  the  past  few  years.  Its 
beauty,  when  left  in  its  natural 
finish,  seems  to  be  enhanced  as  the 
years  pass  and  Nature  confers 
mellowness  and  a  soft  patina  which 


neither  science  nor  the  hand  of 
man  can  achieve.  An  example  of 
this  natural  color  beauty  is  illus- 
trated here  in  the  carved  pine  cor- 
ner cabinet,  brought  from  England 
by  Oram  Moffet  of  Oram  Moffet 
Ltd.,  this  piece  of  splendid  Georg- 
ian furniture  being  left  in  its 
natural  color  and  waxed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner  of  treating  fur- 
niture, known  in  earlier  times  as 
"beeswax  and  elbow-grease",  and 
a  very  efficacious  treatment  for 
furniture,  too.  The  perfect  propor- 
tions of  the  design  are  evident  in 
the  picture,  such  decorative  carv- 
ing as  is  applied  being  inspired  by 
Neo-Classic  styles.  With  the  pedi- 
ment there  is  that  graceful  broken 
scroll  with  the  small  carved  shell 
familiar  in  old  New  England  homes, 
an  integral  part  of  the  paneling. 

THE  attractive  old  hunting  pic- 
ture, though  beautiful  in  the 
black  and  white  reproduction  of 
modern  half-tone  illustration,  en- 
tirely fails  to  convey  the  actual  col- 
orful qualities  of  the  original.  It  is 
one  of  those  ingenious  decorations 
which  we  speak  of  as  "glass  pic- 
tures." They  are,  more  often  than 
not,  merely  old  prints  transferred 
on  glass  and  the  background  paint- 
ed in  with  natural  colors.  The  ex- 
ample illustrated  here  was  among 
several  imported  from  England  by 
Ycrnay's.  Its  beauty  lies  in  the 
brilliant    red    (or  "pink",   as   the 


A  finely  carved  corner  cabinet  made 
in  old  English  Pine,  waxed  and  fin- 
ished in  a  rich  mellow  tone.  Brought 
from  England  by  Oram  Moffet,  Ltd. 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SPANISH 

& 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 

OBJETS  DART 

OLD  FABRICS 


SPANISH  antique  furniture,  because 
of  its  simple  and  restrained  beauty,  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  summer 
homes.  Recently  received  shipments  from 
both  Spain  and  France  make  our  assort- 
ment especially  interesting  at  this  time; 
we  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our 
Galleries. 


O'HANA  and  O'HANA,  Inc. 

Formerly  O'Hana  &  De  Cordova 
148  East  50th  Street  New  York 

Wickcrsham  5060 


PAKIS 


BILBAO 


Another  Interior  in  the  residence 
of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry    Slac\ 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES 

Pewter       1       Old  Glass       i       Wall  Papers 

Estimates  submitted  for  complete  or  partial 
decorating    of    Town    or    Country    Homes 

WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

33  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


ptmt 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 
DECORATION  S 

^  Sjmtimlu  ^mftpg  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6btk, St  NEW  YORK 
Jnember  of  jxntique  ana*  Decorative  ytrts  league 


jfohnn  jiuddctti 

(/  of  Flwence 


An  Original  17th  Century 
walnut  chest  with  ebony 
frame  and  genuine  ivory 
inlay.  Triptych  and  altar 
ornaments  of  the  same 
period. 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

& 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 


New    Shipments    Received 
Every    Week 


FLORENCE,   ITALY 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 

LOS  ANGELES 

1009-11    E.    8th    Street 


19   West   26th   Street,  New   York 


ADVANCE   NOTICE 


—    P  InU  i    V\  m  Man    llnirh 


MR.  Pacciarella  cables 
from  Italy  that  after 
three  months  of  ardent 
search  he  has  procured  a 
number  of  very  choice 
pieces  of  Italian  furniture 
that  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  discriminating  buyers: 
they  are  mainly  of  the  old 
Venetian  period  and  also 
some  extraordinary  types  of 
walnut  dating  to  the  early 
and  glorious  centuries  of 
Italian   Art. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street,  New  York 

(East  of  Lexington  Are.) 


An  early  glass  transfer  picture  painted 

in  natural  colors.   Courtesy  Arthur   S. 

Vernay,  19  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

scarlet  coats  of  the  huntsmen  are 
called)  the  warm  browns  and 
bright  greens  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  delicate  shading  effects.  These 
pictures  have  become  remarkably- 
popular  during  the  past  few  years. 


classic  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  designs. 
Yet  we  are  able  to  use  pieces 
of  the  plainer  type  with  others 
that  are  elaborately  deco- 
rated, the  natural  affiliation 
of  the  one  to  the  other  being 
evident  in  the  accompanying 
setting  from  the  shop  of 
L.  G.  Pacciarella.  Here  we 
have  the  beautifully  carved 
frame  of  the  Venetian  wall 
mirror  placed  immediately 
above  a  quite  architectonic 
credenza.  The  mirror  is  ornamented 
by  small  shaped  glass  panels  set  in 
the  frame  above  and  below,  etched 
with  classic  figures. 

Rooms  furnished  in  the  less  or- 
nate styles  of  French  homes  derive 
much  from  the  furniture  of  the 
more  outlying  districts  of  France, 
following  the  earlier  Louis  designs 


This  setting  illustrates  the  use  of  a  Venetian  carved  and  dec- 
orated mirror  frame  above  a  more  severe  type  of  Italian 
credenza.  Courtesy  L.  G.  Pacciarella,  168  E.  51st  St.,  N  ,Y,  C. 


WITH  the  early  Italian  furni- 
ture there  is  that  aesthetic 
treatment  of  the  decorations  that 
exhibits  the  great  advance  shown 
by  the  artists  of  that  country. 
Combined  with 
this  beauty  of 
outline  there  is 
an  architectural 
severity  with 
many  of  the 
larger  pieces  of 
furniture  de- 
rived  from   the 

French  elbow 
chair  of  the  sim- 
pler Louis  XV 
styles  covered  in 
Painted  needle- 
point. Courtesy  M. 
M.  Armstrong,  4 
E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


and  with  material  which  is  beauti- 
ful both  in  pattern  and  color.  An 
example  of  such  French  furniture  is 
shown  in  the  Louis  XV  elbow  chair 
imported   by   M.    M.   Armstrong. 


Refer  to  this  page  ivhen  shopping 
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''There  is  no  substitute  for  quality" 


KAPOCK       SUGGESTIONS       BY 
AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Corner  in  main  bedroom,  home  of   Mrs.   Victor  Mauch,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 


Kayser  &  AUman,  of  Philadelphia,   Decorators 


This  room  has  ashes  of  roses  walls,  chintz,  overclraperies  in 
soft  violet,  green  and  rose  and  yellow  on  an  Arabian  sand 
background.  Glass  curtains  are  of  KAPOCK  of  Arabian  sand 
in  color.  Furniture  is  late  Georgian  of  Sheraton  influence. 


Y 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN. 


>> 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK—See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially   practical    for  .  shower    curtains    and    in    damp    atmosphere.      No    rubber    to    harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

H.   Ralph  Wilson 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301    W.    ALLEGHENY   AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

1122    REPUBLIC    BLDG. 

Walter  Zust 

LOS   ANGELES 

1722    E.    SEVENTH    ST. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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Country  Estates  and  Beautiful  Homes 


New  York 


New  York 


New  York 


The  Smart  Apartment  of 

GREAT   NECK 


2  TO  5  ROOMS 


~& 

IvLT  Westminster  Hall,  one  of  the 
tine  apartments  that  are  making  New 
York's  suburbs  famous,  you  will  find 
at  low  rentals  features  that  are  usually 
associated  with  Park  Avenue;  G.  E. 
refrigerators,  gymnasium,  roof-garden, 
incinerators,  servants'  quarters,  maid 
service,  sound-proof  walls,  automatic 
elevators  with  attendants. 

Two  blocks  from  railroad  station  (26 
minutes  from  Penn.  Station),  one 
block  from  shopping  centre  and 
theatre,  five  minutes  from  bathing 
beach.  Two  rooms  start  from  $70; 
three  rooms  from  $90;  four  rooms 
from  $120;  five  rooms  from  $150. 


file#ttmn0ter  Ball 

Maple  Drive,  Corner  3rd  St. 

Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Phone:   Great  Neck   1108 


ORFAT  "NTFPK  A  Junior  estate 
urvc/ii    ixivV^rv  ,midst  fine  old  trees 

and  beautiful  homes;  ultra  modern,  English,  stone 
and  timber  house;  12  rooms,  4  baths;  three-quarters 
of    an    acre.    Complete    in    every    detail.    $67,500.00 

ALTON  D.  PLATT 

4  Cutter  Mill    Road  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Tel.    Great  Keclc  215   or  279 


GREAT  NECK  Colonial  Home 

Bordering    on    Golf   Course 
Containing    living    room.    clininE    room,    sun-parlor, 
porch,  and  9  master  bedrooms.  3  baths,  maid's  room 
and  bath,  2-car  garage.   Almost  200  feet  on  corner. 

M.  C.  RHODES 

1   Amherst   Road,  Great  Neck,   L.  I.  Phone  0973 


BLOSSOM   TIME   IN   SCARSDALE 

is  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  all  seasons  are  enjoyable.  Conveni- 
ence  to  New  York,  line  train  service,  wonderful  schools,  health- 
ful climate,  freedom  from  mosquito  pest,  and  its  fine  community 
life  make  Scars  dale  most  to  be  desired.  The  best  homes,  large 
or   small,    air   offered    by 

NASH  and  BOGART 

Members    of   Searsdale   Board   of   Realtors 
24  E.   Parkway  Telephone  930 

At  Station  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


East  Hampton,  L.  L 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1930.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:   251    East   Hampton 


MONA  G.  MacROBERT 

2  North   Chatsworth   Ave.,  Larchmont 

Telephone    21,20 

Let  me  show  you  Larchmont 


AT  our  office  you  will  find  full  information  and 
>■  Plans  covering  all  Business,  Residences  and 
large  Estates  of  importance  in  Larchmont  and  West- 
chester  County — Either   for    sale   or   for    rent. 

EUGENE   RIVIERE 

Member  Larchmont  Real  Estate  Board 
60  Wendt  Ave.  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Fairbanks    1,006    or   Larchmont    2800 


Architect 


DANIEL  DENISON  STREETER 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing  in  Remodeling  old  houses 

Erecting  residences  from  Sketches 

101  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone,  Caledonia  6528 


Connecticut 


_^s .   DARIEN 

WHEELER    conn. 


•255 
REAL  ESTATE 

Tel.    1140 
174    Post    Road  Darien,    Conn 


Waterfronts 

and 

Country    Estates 


Very  best  of  everything  in  REAL  ESTATE 

STAMFORD    AND    VICINITY 

I  Residences — Di  ;irable    Estates 
Shore  front  properties 

|    JONES    REALTY    COMPANY 

Realtors 
U  Strand  Theatre  Building,  Stamford 


Long 
Established 

Phones 
Office:  3-2505 
1.3017 


Let  Us  Shoiv  You  Qreenwich 

Cottages,   estates,  and   farms  for  sum- 

mer  rental  including  several  exclusive 
<ind         water      front      places     of     distinction. 

Rentals   range   from  $1000  to  $20,000 

for  the  Season. 
Telephone,  E.    P.    HATCH,    INC. 

1022-1023  Greenwich  Connecticut 


Convenient  to  Many  Golf  Clubs 

STAMFORD,     CONN. 

We    offer    attrac'  ,    ready    for 

occupancy.  Splendid  a<  lor 

hand 

NICHOLS  &.  CO. 
E«  C.  Spencer,  Manai 

140  Atlantic  Square  is:,  Stamford 


GREENWICH    and   VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Shore  Front  Properties 

Splendid  Sites   for   Country   Homes 


JOSEPH   J.   DOYLE 

45    E.    Putnam    Ave.  Telephone    \0t  1  Greenwich 


When  Summer  Comes  .  .  . 

Pass  pleasant  days  in  a  sweet 
old-fashioned  roomy  homestead 
.  .  .  Facing  a  swif t'flowing  brook 

All  modern  comforts — two-car  garage 
— plenty  of  flowers,  lawns  and  orchard. 

Only  an  hour  away  in  Westchester's  hills 

Available  now  or  later  for  long  season  at  $3,500 

ANNE  MOEHLENPAH 

Town    and    Country    Real    Estate 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.       Murray  Hill  6285 


WESTCHESTER  Residence  Site 

60  acres  on  a  Croton  Lake,  almost  mile 
water  frontage,  part  woodland,  among 
splendid    estates,    rivals    famous   Italian 
Lakes  as  residence  site.  $90,000. 
DEAN  V.  WILLETS 

Pelham   National   Bank   Building  Pelham   1842 


■w     S«  E.  Powers 


& 


Country  Homes  in  Westchester 


4526  Boston  Post  Road,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  T.  Phone  Pelham  0193 


LAWRENCE 

REALTY  CO. 

Pelham 

Homes 

Estates  and 

Apartments 

PELHAM,  N.  Y. 

5th   Ave. 

&    3rd    St. 

Phone    1746 

Bedford- 


Mount  Kisco-Katonah 

ESTATES,     ACREAGE,     FARMS, 

ALSO 

Furnished   Bummer    Rentals 

HOLBROOK    B.    CUSHMAN 


1 10   E.  42nd  St..   N.  Y. 
or   Bedford  Center.    N.    Y. 


Caledonia  6695 
Bedford    Village   452 


THE  readers  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion are  immensely  interested 
in  homes,  made  attractive  and 
handsome  by  the  editorial  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations  and  the 
advertisements  found  in  its  col- 
umns. How  natural  it  is  for  our 
readers  to  turn  to  the  real  estate 
advertisements  when  thinking  of 
buying  a  home  or  choosing  a  loca- 
tion on  which  to  lay  out  an  estate. 
If  you  have  for  sale  valuable 
homes,  estates,  acreage  or  shore 
front  properties,  this  magazine  of- 
fers the  most  logical  field  for  its 
sale. 

Rates   and    full   particulars   fur- 
nished by  the  Real  Estate  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  &  Decoration, 
578   Madison   Avenue, 
New   York  City 
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To  the  left,  an  inviting  corner 
in  the  smoking  room  of  Ari- 
zona-Biltmore  Hotel,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Below,  the  unique 
exterior.  Built  of  reinforced 
concrete,  faced  with  cast  stone 
blocks.  Interior  "walls  also  of 
cast  stone,  in  plain  and  con- 
ventional designs.  Albert 
Chase  Mac  Arthur,  Phoenix, 
Architect;  Frank  LloydWright, 
Associate;  S.  M.  Benet  &  Co., 
Beverly  Hills,  California, 
Contractors. 


w  most  Interesting  era    LJ 

#  V»        A   n  /—  i  i  i  -r  r-  ^  -T-  i    i  pa  r- 


///  Architecture 
is  at  /land- 


Ihe  architect  has 
discovered  in  portland  cement 
concrete  a  material  that  can  be 
molded  and  modeled  with  the 
facility  of  clay,  but  which  hard- 
ens into  stone  of  great  strength, 
density,  and  endurance. 

Tremendous  possibilities  are 
immediately  apparent.  Architec- 
tural expression  without  percep- 


tible restraint . . .  welcome  relief 
from  the  conventional . . .  indi- 
viduality— refinement — grace. 

But  what  of  the  more  substan- 
tial qualities?  Made  with  reason- 
able skill  and  care,  concrete 
possesses  an  inherent  strength 
and  solidity  that  defies  disinte- 
gration by  time  and  the  elements. 
It  endures  through  generations, 


Concrete  adapts  itself  to  almost 
every  structural  requirement, 
and  is  a  constant,  dependable  bar- 
rier to  fire  wherever  it  is  used. 

Concrete  is  without  equal  in 
thus  providing  every  essential. 
Even  economy  is  served,  for 
maintenance  costs  are  negligible. 
A  most  interesting  era  in  archi- 
tecture is  at  hand. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ^Association^ 


Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


CHICAGO 
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T  IS  SIGNIFICANT  of  the  trend  to- 
ward simplicity  in  contemporary 
decoration,  that  the  styles  of  Provincial 
France  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  and,  indeed,  are  now  estab- 
lished very  definitely  as  possibly  the 
most  suitable  for  the  intimate  interior. 


fej 


THE  GROUPS  ILLUSTRATED  are 
expressive  of  a  certain  formality  in 
the  Provincial  Louis  XV  and  Directoire 
periods.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  cold  and  haughty  palatial  styles 
of  Versailles,  but  express  a  warmth  and 
intimacy  which  are  most  refreshing — 
typical  of  all  Cassard  Romano  Furniture. 


I! 


ta...  -.: 


Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  dis- 
play in  our  showrooms  and  may  be  purchased 
through     accredited     dealers     or     decorators 


cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

232-236  fast  59th  Street,  /tewyorkCttg 


CHICAGO 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

442  Post  St. 


]LOS  ANGELES        PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CIE 


7216  Beverley  Blvd. 


61   Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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The  Development  of  the  18th  Century  Bureau-Bookcase 


Sho 


wing 
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How  the  Old  "Bible  Box"  Became  a 
"Bureau  In  Two 


Stages 


)5 


FT  early  times  the  chaplain  served  as  secretary 
for  those  who  could  afford  to  support  such  a 
luxury,  while  less  important  people  depended  on 
the  itinerant  scrivener  to  do  their  letter-writing. 
With  the  spread  of  education,  disks  developed  (it 
is  claimed  that  the  earliest  forms  were  a  slight  am- 
plification of  the  old  ""bible  boxes"),  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  small  portable  desks  or  writing 
-  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs 
of  penmanship,  and  papers,  records  etc.  were  kept 
in  a  chest,  as  were  most  other  p  issessions.  The 
levelopment  of  the  desk  as  we  know  it  came 
toward  the  end  of  the  17th  Century  with  the 
placing  of  the  portable  desk  on  a  frame.  A  little 
later  a  long  drawer  underneath  the  desk  part  was 
added  and  the  desk  part  itself  was  fitted  with 
divisions.  Thus,  by  1690  the  "'bible  box"  was  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  "bureau-bookc 

At  that  time  there  came  into  use  the  ordinary 
form  of  desk  still  popular  today,  a  chest  of 
drawers  (usually  two  or  three  long  drawers  and 
two  short),  with  a  section  of  small  drawers  and 
ive  it.  titled  with  ,i  sloping  front. 
Very  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  sloping 
front  desk  came  the  designing  of  a  "buri  au  in  two 

s",  known   today   as  a   bureau-bookcas 
frequently    erroneously    called    a    secretary.     1  bis 
consisted  of  the  ordinary   sloping   front  desk  with 
another   section  or      -  Sting   on   the   narrow 

top  and  affording,   in   the  earliest    moil,  Is,    further 
obole,    drawer    and    cupboard    space.     I 
n    was   probably    in    response    to    the    demand 
for  tall  pieces  which  followed  the  increased  I 
of  ceilings   in   the   drawing    rooms   of    fashionable 
houses.  The  craftsman's  ,irt  was  largi  ly   expi 
on  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  tin-  pigeon! 
and   little  drawers,   and    the   contrivance   of   3d  n  t 
compartments — a     necessary     adjunct     before     the 
days    of    strong    boxes,     private    safes    and    bank 


The  double  dome  cornice  and  bonnet  top  were  much  used  at  first 
but  later  gave  way  to  the  more  graceful  broken  arch.  The  doors  of  the 
upper  section  were  of  wood  or  mirrors,  bevelled  and  engraved  in  the 
finer  examples.  Glazing  was  never  used  in  these  earlier  types.  As  in 
other  furniture  of  the  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  periods, 
these  pieces  depended  for  their  decorative  effect  on  the  beauty  of  the 
walnut  wood.  A  most  important  decorative  practice  of  the  period  was 
the  use  of  lacquer  in  the  Chinese  taste.  These  lacquer  pieces  were 
occasionally  sent  out  to  Japan  or  China  to  be  finished  but  it  is  un- 
usual to  find  one  that  was  both  constructed  and  decorated  in  the  East. 

This  was  the  period  of  Dutch  influence  in  English  furniture  making 
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Bureau-bookc 


C.    1710 


Queen  Anne — Thuyawood  Bureau-bookcase  C.  1730 


and  many  of  the  bureaus  show  it  both  in  general  lines  and  in  detail. 
The  cornices  were  of  many  forms,  often  being  topped  with  vase  shaped 
tinials  and  sometimes  with  figures.  The  fittings  of  both  the  desk  por- 
tion and  the  upper  section  were  elaborate  in  arrangement,  often  being 
placed  in  a  curve;  inlay  and  marquetry  were  common.  The  feet  which 
had  at  first  been  ball  or  bracket  shaped,  were  later  sometimes  replaced 
by  short  carved  cabriole  legs  with  claw  and  ball  feet. 

With  the  use  of  mahogany  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  came 
still  further  developments,  notably  the  glazing  of  the  doors  of  the 
upper  section.  The  bureaus  became  larger  and  more  architectural  often 
being  designed  to  occupy  a  special  place  in  a  certain  room.  This  was 
especially  true  of  those  created  by  Kent.  Chippendale's  earlier  efforts 
were  not  dissimilar  to  the  walnut  desks  of  the  preceding  age.  Later,  his 
reaction  to  the  Chinese  influence  was  responsible  for  a  quite  radical 
change  in  the  design.  The  upper  section  was  no  longer  part  of  the  desk 
but  was  designed  for  the  display  of  porcelains  and  objets  d'art.  The 
cornice  became  a  pagoda  roof  and  Chinese  lattice  work  enclosed  the 
upper  section.  The  craftsmen  of  the  later  Georgian  period — Adam, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton — used  for  their  bureaus  designs  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  their  cabinets  and  bookcases.  The  upper  section  remained 
a  cupboard  while  the  sloping  front  desk  frequently  gave  way  to  the 
drawer  form,  the  front  of  which  was  hinged  to  let  down  as  a  writing 
flap.  Satinwood  occasionally  replaced  the  mahogany  and  some  of  these 
desks  were  elaborately  and  beautifully  painted  as  well  as  inlaid. 

The  bureau-bookcase  was  necessarily  a  heavy  piece  and  these  later 
designers  turned  their  interest  to  creating  less  cumbersome  desks  of 
many  and  varied  designs,  but  these  smaller  pieces  are  now  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  great  convenience  of  the  "bureau  in  two  stages", 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Bureau-bookcase 
C.  1730 

however,  as  well  as  their  real  dignity 
and  beauty  has  made  them  an  always 
popular  piece  of  furniture.  They  were 
used  effectively  during  the  Regency  and 
escaped  the  worst  eccentricities  of  the 
English  Empire  style.  Their  popularity 
today  is  evidenced  by  the  value  placed 
on  beautiful  specimens  of  English  18th 
Century  craftsmanship,  which  are  sur- 
prisingly rare  in  view  of  the  original 
importance  of  this  type  of  desk  and  the 
number  built.  The  large  assortment  of 
English  antique  furniture  of  Lewis, 
Son  &  Munves  contains  several  very 
interesting  examples;  dealers,  decorators, 
and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to 
inspect  them. 
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Write  to  Dcpt.  A   for   illustra- 
tions    of     Mastercraft     Reed 

Furniture    and   for    the    mini, 

of  nearest  dealer. 


The  grouping  illustrated  above  is  M-235,  in  stick  reed 


MASTERCRAFT  Reed  and  Rattan  furniture, 
with  its  sophisticated  charm  and  beauty,  has 
done  much  to  further  the  popularity  of  smart  out-door 
entertaining,.  To  porch,  terrace,  garden  or  yacht  deck, 
our  carefully  designed  pieces  bring,  not  only  comfort 
but  the  same  smart  atmosphere  found  in  distin- 
guished interiors.  Our  spring,  models  exhibit  some 
entirely  new  and  individual  conceptions  in  furniture 
designing,,  based  on  the  well-known  strong,  and  dur- 
able Mastercraft  construction. 


MASTERCRAFT 


REED    CORP 


ATIO  N 


One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

'  TELEPHONES 
CALedonia— 0137-38  ASHland— 8216 


Our  K-408  Hood  Set- 
tee in   Natural  Rattan 
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jJjOHNSON-HANQLEY-JGHIMSON  COMPANY,  '30 — REG.  U.S.PATENT  OFF. 


Imodernists   in   wood,    also   creators  of  fine    period   furniture. 


MODERN   SETTINGS   FOR   REAL   PEOPLE 

TIME:    1930. 

PLACE  :    A    room   of  Utter  Comfort  and  pleasant  symmetries    .   .   . 

packed  with  color   ...    in  Any   Smart  Person's  house  or  apartment. 

Only  by  the  simple  dramatic  use  of  DYNAMIQUE  Furni' 
ture  could  you  achieve  such  a  room  ! 

For  character  and  charm  as  well  as  modernity  per' 
vades  each  piece  of  DYNAMIQUE.  From  the  tawny  gleam 
of  exquisitely  grained  woods  to  the  last  little  significant 
detail  you  will  find  this  most  liveable  and  attractive 
furniture.  Note  the  occasional  tables  of  rare  woods  with 
black  glass  tops  .  .  .  the  spacious,  gracious  comfort  of 
the  lounge  .  .  .  the  practical  qualities  of  the  corner  desk. 
These  are  a  typical  group  of  DYNAMIQUE  pieces, 
beautifully  crafted  and  beautifully  designed. 

JOHNSON    FURNITURE    COMPANY 

JOHNSON  -  HANDLEY-  JOHNSON    COMPANY 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 
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Among  the  aristocracy  of  furniture 

riQDUCH  furniture  pieces  as  these,  from  the  hands  of  Valentine-Seaver's  famed 
\__J<!jj)  designers  and  craftsmen,  carry  the  stamp  of  unmistakable  worth  in  every 
line  and  contour.  It  is  furniture  that  inspires  toward  higher  ideals  of  home  life. 
fl  Here  our  designers  have  blended  Eighteenth  Century  grace  with  the  reserved 
simplicity  of  the  modern  school.  ^  The  Sofa  is  tailored  in  a  soft  green  mohair 
frieze.  Pillows  are  covered  in  rich  coral  tapestry,  an  exclusive  Valentine-Seaver 
pattern,  to  match  the  aristocratic  looking  lounge  chair.  The  table  is  from  The 
Furniture  Shops,  Grand  Rapids.  ^  Valentine-Seaver  furniture  is  featured  by  the 
better  shops  everywhere — at  prices  that  are  distinctly  moderate  by  comparison.  If 
you  fail  to  quickly  locate  a  dealer,  write  us.  We  will  send  his  name  and  address 
promptly,  also  a  copy  of  our  book — "Modern  Furniture  for  the  Living  Room." 

VALENTINE-SEAVER 

►  DIVISION     OF     KROEHLER      MFG.    COMPANY^ 

Largest  manufacturers  of  upholstered  Living  Room  Furniture  in  the  world 
4127  George  St.,  Chicago —New  York  Display  Room  —  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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C/t  VIEW  of   one  of   our   many   galleries   showing 

a  delightful  assemblage  of  antique  furnishings. 

Your  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

partem,  $rtce  &  liHtltecm,  3™. 

46  Cast  57ti)  Street  J^eto  fork 

antique*,     ©lb  Jfabrtcs? 
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Like  the  witchery  of  an 
April  garden,  riotous  with 
the  tide  of  spring  blossoms; 
the  harmony  of  a  beautiful 
room  embodies  the  en- 
chantment of  light  and 
color  and  affords  a  per- 
manent setting  of  exqui- 
site glamour  in  which  gra- 
cious lives  may  reach  their 
most  satisfying  expression. 


c  /  HE  Decorators  Furniture  Company  are  specialists  in  creating  furniture  for  use  in 
luxurious  bedrooms  and  boudoirs — furniture  of  rare  woods,  expertly  crafted  and  ex- 
quisitely ornamented  with  inlay  and  painted  motifs.  This  beautiful  furniture  is  radiant 
with  the  same  loveliness  that  makes  Old  World  pieces  the  prized  possessions  of  museums 
throughout  the  world.  The  permanent  display  in  our  galleries  will  prove  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  creating  intimate  rooms  of  unusual  charm:  decorators,  architects, 
dealers  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it. 

Oecorators  £Furniture  (So,  inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

Mew  York 
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AWARDED     GOLD     MEDAL     OF     HONOR     IN     NATIVE     INDUSTRIAL     ART 
39th    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL     LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


SHERATON    MAHOGANY   GROUP   WITH   CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS,   by  KENSINGTON 


\w  I  Inivcrsal  /\ppeal  o\   18th  L  cntuty  tnglish  /Viahogany — 
ana  the      )(stinctive  C_  haracter  ol   Kensington  Kc productions 


The  mahogany  furniture  of  i  8th  Century 
England  was  the  culmination  of  four 
centuries  of  progress  in  furniture  design.  It 
combined  utility  with  beauty  of  line  and 
proportion  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
brought  to  perfection  the  use  of  inlays  and 
figured  woods.  Today  it  retains  its  universal 
appeal  because  it  possesses  dignity  without 
undue  formality,  grace  without  weakness, 
refinement  without  artificiality. 

The  furniture  illustrated  is  not  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  superlative  work  of  the  18th 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
fu r  n  i  t  u  r  e  dealer 


KensWgtonmfg  Company 


Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

NEW  YORK 


SHOWROOMS,   41    WEST  45TH    STREET,    SIXTH    FLOOR 


Century  English  cabinet-makers,  but  also  of 
the  discriminating  choice  in  design  that 
characterizes  all  Kensington  reproductions. 
Made  by  hand  throughout  of  beautifully 
figured  mahogany,  and  finished  in  the  rich, 
mellow  tones  of  old  wood  to  withstand  both 
heat  and  dampness,  these  pieces  are  as  fine 
examples  of  the  cabinet-maker's  art  as  any  age 
has  produced,  while  practical  considerations 
make  them  decidedly  preferable  to  antiques. 

Kensington  Furnitureis  made  in  all  the  deco- 
rative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May   Be    Purchased'''' 
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ORINOKA   DRAPERIES,   GUARANTEED   COLORFAST,   ENHANCE  , 
THE    CHARMING    SIMPLICITY    OF    THE    DINING- 
ROOM  DECORATED  IN  FRENCH   PROVINCIAL  STYLE 


A  dining-room  in  French  Provincial  style;  from  the  1930  Orinoco,  booklet 


ORINOKA   COLORFAST   DRAPERIES   ARE 
GUARANTEED  SUN  AND  TUBFAST 

Back  of  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sunfast 
fabrics  you  buy  stand  the  Orinoka  Mills 
with  this  assurance:  "These  goods  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or 
from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 
authorized  to  replace  with  new  goods  or 
refund  the  purchase  price."  Look  for  the 
guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt. 


SEND     20     CENTS     FOR     A     FULL-COLOR 
BOOKLET  OF  NEW  INTERIORS 

12  rooms  in  correct  period  styles  of 
decoration  are  shown  in  color  in  the 
new  Orinoka  booklet,  by  Hope  Harvey, 
together  with  reproductions  of  drapery 
and  upholstery  materials,  also  in  color. 
. .  ."Digm/iedand  artistic,"  says  a  well- 
known  decoration  editor,  writing  of  the 
booklet.  If  you  would  It^e  a  copy,  en- 
close 20  cents  with  the  coupon. 


Two  trends  define  the  present  vogue  in 
decoration:  Golor  and  simplicity.  And 
nowhere  is  this  style  more  sincerely  ex' 
pressed  than  in  the  attractive,  ancient 
cottages  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of 
France.  ■  For  use  in  the  American 
home  of  today,  Orinoka  has  adapted  the 
brilliance  and  refined  the  texture  of  the 
splendid  old  French  peasant  fabrics. 
And  now  we  offer  you  Sardinian  cloth, 
gayly  threaded  with  chenille,  for  your 
draperies;  sheer  Casadora  in  a  neutral 
tone  for  quaint,  smalhpaned  windows; 
and  a  hardy  rustic  tapestry  in  lively 
colors  for  rugged  ladder'back  chairs.  Use 
them  with  the  pleasant  assurance  that 
each  charming  interior  you  create  will 
remain  charming.  ■  Orinoka  colors  are 
absolutely  fast  to  sun  and  water.  Cur' 
tains  and  slip  covers  may  be  washed  as 
often  as  you  wish.  The  intense  light  of 
the  warmest  climate  will  not  change 
their  colors,  for  every  thread  is  hand 
dyed  by  a  special  process.  Look  for  the 
Orinoka  tag  on  every  bolt.  It  is  your 
guarantee.  ■  For  other  rooms,  whether 
Colonial  or  Georgian  in  feeling,  Empire, 
Spanish,  or  arrestingly  modern,  there 
are  equally  attractive  Orinoka  draperies. 
You  will  find  Orinoka  materials  at  the 
better  department  stores  and  decorating 
establishments.  The  Orinoka  Mills, 
183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Orinoka 

DRAPERIES  . . .  COLORS  GUARANTEED 
SUN  AND  TUBFAST 


The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen:  I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  1930  Orinoka  book- 
let, "Draperies  and  Color  Harmony."  I  am  enclosing  20  cents. 

Hame 


Street. 


City_ 


_State_ 
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One  of  the  many  rooms  which  comprise  the  l^ewcomb  Galleries 


\Jhe<09dme  ofJ3eft'titifuL  LJluiiqi 

The  galleries  of  F.  J.  J^lewcomb  Mfg.  Company  exhibit  not  only  the 
most  interesting  collection  of  fine  antiques,  reproductions  and  original 
l^lewcomb  pieces,  but  also  the  most  varied  assortment  to  be  found  under 
any  one  roof  in  J\[ew  Yor\.  These  galleries  are  a  veritable  maze  ofvarv 
sized  showrooms,  roaming  over  the  expanse  of  several  buildings  which 
have  been  annexed  to  the  original  building  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. Decorators,  architects,  collectors  and  those  people  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  finer  things  spend  many  delightful  hours  in  the  House 
of  l^ewcomb.  May  we  suggest  that  your  visit  may  prove  equally 
interesting? 

Q^ffi  QiewcomtiQTlfg.  Company 

665£oylston  St.Sostm-42-54  (H).13thStMwyork 

4> 


iftCember  £Ani\<\\ie  and  "Decorative  £Arts  League,  Inc 
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Silver  After-dinner  (  .  repro- 

duced from  a  beautiful  model  popular 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
high.  The 
Waiter  is  a  copy  of  a  Queen  Anne 
model.    It    is    12    inches    in   diameter. 


/ 
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l^RICHTON  reproductions  are 
marked  with  the  initials  EB  or  SI  ,  there- 
fore, now  and  in  the  years  to  come  each 
piece*  will  carry  with  it  the  good  name 
of  the  House  of  Crichton.  Among  those 
who  appreciate  line  Silver  these  chef- 
d'oeuvres  are  regarded  as  symbols  of 
fine  craftsmanship,  and  an  assurance  of 
authenticity  of  design. 


&co. 

LTD. 


CRICHTON 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
€36FifthAve.     NEW    YORK      at 51" Street 
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There  is  a  Decorator  in 
your  vicinity  with 
whom  the  Singer  staff 
will  be  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate regarding  thebeau- 
tification  of  your  home. 
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;iNGER 


IUPHOLSTYLED 


"S7he  Seat  of  Wonor 


Of  the  great  periods  in  which  cabinet  work  found  its  highest  expression,  none 
was  more  prodigal  in  its  contribution  to  beauty  than  the  late  Georgian.  In  these 
two  elegant  sofas,  one  is  introduced  to  outstanding  examples  of  its  superb  crafts- 


i 


manship,  notable  for  exquisite  refinement  in  line  and  detail.  Both  are  ideally 
suitable  for  everyday  use  in  comfort,  in  worthiness,  and  both  worthily  reflect  the 
Singer  genius  for  adaptation.  The  classic  detail  of  the  ram's  head  sofa  marks  it  as 
particularly  suited  for  the  more  formal  room. 


M.  SINGER 
and  SONS 

Makers  of 
Fine  Upholstered  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work 

32-40    EAST    19th    STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Handmade  Furniture  of  authentic  period  designs. 
An  unusual  opportunity  for  wide  selection  is  afforded  Dealers  and  Decorators 
in  our  showrooms  of  Eighteen  Thousand  square  feet.  There  is  a  constant  ad- 
dition of  something  new  and  distinctive  in  this  exceptional  exhibit.  You  are 
invited   to   inspect   our   stock    and   order   through   your    dealer   or   decorator. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 

SHOWROOMS   AND  FACTORY 

521  EAST  72nd  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  *  BUTTERFIELD  8165 

820  TOWER  COURT  r  CHICAGO  *  SUPERIOR  7340 

5JU  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  *  LOS  ANGELES 
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FABRICS  GRACED 
BY  EXQUISITE 
COLORING  • 

No  matter  what  your  needs  are  in  the 
way  of  drapery  and  upholstery  materials 
—whether  taffetas,  brocades,  velvets, 
hand-blocked  percales,  chintzes  and 
heavy  linens,  or  simple  casement  cloths 
—you  will  find  very  unusual  color  tones 
and  harmonious  color  blendings  in  the 
fabrics  imported  by  Ronald  Grose,  Inc. 
Sales  made  only  through  interior 
decorators. 
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RONALD  GROSE 


NC 


2  West  46th  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO     •      LOS    ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO    •    PHILADELPHIA 


GRITY*    ALACRITY   *    SERVICE 
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Eleven  years  elapsed 
between  the  painting  of 
the  two  Pierce  Arrow 
portraits  on  tins  page .  . 
both  by  the  same  artist, 
both  the  same  scene,  both 
portraying  America's 
Finest  Motor    Car. 


The  Tyranny  ^Tradition 


T  H  F.    N  E  W     PRICES 

falo 

In  the  purchase  of  a  car  from 
income, the  average  allowance 
on   a  good  used  car  u 
more  than  covers   the    initial 
Pierce -Arrow  payment. 


ONLY  the  stern  mandate  of  very  great  pride 
. .  and  no  lesser  legislation  on  earth  .  .  may 
command  always  the  finest  a  man  or  an 
organization  has  to  give.  Such  is  tne  tradition 
which  governs  the  creation  of  America  s  finest 
motor  car. 

No  rules  ever  conceived  could  be  more  exacting 
than  the  set  of  ideals  which  freely  operate  in  every 
phase  of  Pierce-Arrovv  manufacture. 

There  is  in  Pierce-Arrovv  precincts  an  always- 
burning  fire  of  determination  never  to  depart 
from  a  principle  which  puts  fineness  eternally  first. 


In  every  car  of  this  patrician  line  is  expressed 
a  courage  which  scorns  the  accepted  standards 
of  excellence  as  commonplace,  compared  with 
Pierce-Arrow's  own. 

And  there  is  ever  present  a  pardonable  disdain 
of  any  process  less  fine  than  the  hand-crafts- 
manship which  has  always  distinguished  Pierce- 
Arrovv  motor  cars. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  build  Pierce-Arrows 
of  average  quality,  and  infinitely  more  profitable 
to  produce  them  in  greater  numbers.  But  the 
tyranny  of  tradition  forbids. 


THE    PIERCE-ARROW    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY    •     BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

PIERCE-ARROW 


SPRINCTIME"-By  Willy  Pngnny 


From  the  Collection  of  Armand  Vacey 
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Personality  sn  Architecture 

Mr.  Atterbury  Calls  the  "Fourth  Art"  Concerned  in  the  Building  of  a 
Home— the  Art  of  Living,  in  an  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 
Eighth  of  a  Series  Entitled  "The  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


I 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect,  John  Tompkins, 

ti  ■  WONDER  if  you  see  anything  peculiar 
|  about  that  house?"  said  Mr.  Atterbury 
to  me  one  winter  afternoon  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City.  "Something  that  to  me 
literally  sticks  out  in  all  those  pictures.  Not 
dormers  or  chimneys,  of  course.  Something 
that  really  may  be  invisible  to  most  people — 
like  the  ectoplasm  spiritualists  describe  and 
claim  they  sometimes 
photograph — tho  they 
can't  see  it  themselves 
— even  with  the  eye  of 
faith.  N'ot  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  it.  I  mean 
a  quality  of  appeal — a 
kind  of  charm  that  lam 
not  at  all  sure  everyone 
can  see.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  see  it  myself!" 

He  was  showing  me 
some  photographs  of 
his  own  country  house 
and  I  was  puzzled.  If 
he  couldn't  see  it  him- 
self after  living  in  it 
for  years  why  ask  me? 
I  suppose  I  looked  puz- 
zled. 

"No,"  he  went  on, 
•that  isn't  such  a  fool 
question  as  you  think. 
What  I  am  talking  a- 
bout  may  very  well  be 
not  a  matter  of  seeing 
at  all — but  of  feeling! 
That  house  had  a 
kind  of  quality  and 
charm  that  gave  it  a 
real  personality,  all  its 
own.  I  don't  mind  say- 
ing that  because,  al- 
though I  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  its 
design,  its  greatest 
charm  didn't  come 
from  anything  archi- 
tectural. It  came  as  an 
expression  of  that 
greatest  of  all  arts — the  Art  of  Living." 

"But  wasn't  it  well  designed,"  I  asked. 
"In  the  mass,  yes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
architecturally  it  was  full  of  faults.  Details 
—and  lack  of  details — that,  when  you 
noticed  them,  made  you  gasp!  But  its  charm 
—gradually  acquired  thro  nearly  forty  years 
of  slow  development  under  the  personal 
touch  of  those  who  loved  it — who  expressed 
themselves  in  it — made  these  details  of  no 
consequence.  You  didn't  notice  them  any 
more  than  Cyrano's  big  nose  when  he  recited 
the  'Cadets  d'e  Gascoigne'.  The  house  had  ar- 


Associated 

chitectural  beauty  and  picturesqueness  but  it 
had  that  unique  quality  that  no  architect  alone 
can  give  to  a  home — that  must  always  come, 
at  least  in  part,  from  those  who  live  in  it — 
a  kind  of  'patine'  acquired  from  its  loving  use 
by  two  rare  spirits — my  father  and  mother." 
"But,  as  I  said,  all  this  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  seeing  as  of  feeling — the  very  im- 


PHOTOGRAPH   BY   CQTTSCHO 


Lodge  and  dovecote  on  the  estate  of 
Grosvenor  Atterbury  on  the  Shinnecock 
Hills,  Long  Island,' in  a  picturesque  set- 
ting of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  The  garage 
is  situated  on  the  lower  floor 


"Nonsense  corbels,"  shown  in  this  article, 
are  used  as  decorations  on  the  New  Eng- 
land home  of  Aldus  C.  Higgins.  "Brer 
Rabbit"  and  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat" 


portant  fourth  dimension  in  Architecture." 
"That    might    be   said   of   sculpture    too, 
couldn't  it?"  I  asked. 

"Yes — and  that  reminds  me  of  what  St. 
Gaudens,  the  Sculptor,  said  about  this  very 
house.  He  came  over  to  see  us,  I  remember, 
soon  after  it  was  built  and  we  began  to  be 
afraid  that  he  didn't  like  the  house  because 
he  was  quite  silent  all  during  tea.  Just  as 
he  was  leaving  he  turned  to  my  mother  and 
said,  in  his  soft,  hesitating  way,  'You  know — ■ 
when  I  see  anything  very  beautiful — I  feel 
a  pain'.  'This  house',  he  said,  looking  around, 


'gives  me  a  pain!'."  A  curious  compliment 
but  a  very  sincere  one. 

"Well,  the  house  burned  to  the  ground 
some  weeks  ago.  All  that  is  left  of  the  archi- 
tecture— good  and  bad — is  a  heap  of  ashes, 
broken  brick  and  some  twisted  plumbing 
pipes.  The  house  is  gone.  But  I'm  not  so 
sure  about  that  quality — that  elusive  element 
of  personality  we've 
been  talking  about. 
That  will  linger — not 
in  the  ruins  but  in  the 
memories  of  all  the 
people  that  seem  to 
have  loved  that  house 
and  had  a  real  friend- 
ship for  it — almost  a 
sense  of  ownership  in 
it.  So  many  of  these 
friends  have  written 
me  as  they  would  have 
done  on  the  loss  of  a 
friend!  And  almost  in- 
variably they  have 
spoken  of  it  as  having 
a  'real  personality'. 
You  see,  any  beautiful 
thing  one  cherishes 
gives  back  to  one  some- 
thing that  age  can  not 
wither  or  a  plumber's 
torch — bad  luck  to  it 
— destroy!  The  struc- 
ture of  beauty — what 
the  designer  produces 
— goes  up  in  smoke. 
But  the  quality  of 
beauty  and  charm — 
what  we  are  so  apt  to 
think  of  as  only  a  foot- 
note to  the  architecture 
— which  is  oftentimes 
due  to  the  owner  as 
much  as  to  the  designer 
— appears  in  the  final 
analysis  to  be  the  only 
real,  vital,  immortal  part 
in  the  whole  business." 
"This  is  all  rather  personal  but  it  is  the 
best  illustration  I  can  think  of  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  personality  in  domestic 
architecture,  the  quality  that  involves  the 
Fourth  Art  in  the  building  of  a  home — the 
Art  of  Living." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Atterbury  left  the  room 
to  seek  some  other  photographs.  During  the 
few  moments  that  he  was  gone  I  reflected 
on  his  notable  contribution  to  country  house 
design.  It  was  clear  that  what  he  had  just 
said,  about  personality — architectural  per- 
sonality— was  the  mainspring  of  his  interest. 
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Picturesque  House  on  a  Rocky  Ledge 


Detail  of  the  home  of  Casper  Hodgson  in  Yonkers 
— a  stone  structure  that  seems  an  integral  part  of 
the  rocks  of  the  hillside.  The  hanging  balcony  and 
the  succession  of  arched  windows  are  fascinating 
incidents.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect,  John 
Tompkins,  Associated 
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Terrace  at  the  edge  "I  walled  garden  on  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Jean  M . Schmidlapp, at  Cincinnati.  From  the 
terrace  overhung  with  branches  there  is  a  beantifn] 
riew   of  the  rher  throngh  the  arched  openings  in 

the  wall.  One  can  Bee  the  fountain  iti  the  foreground 


Looking  out  of  the  tea  house  on  the  estate  of  Aldus 
C.  Higgins  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  there  is  a  lovely 
vista  ending  in  a  pergola  porch.  In  front  of  the 
house  and  separated  for  the  larger  garden  is  a  vine 
covered  pergola  with  potted  plants  here  and  there 
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Detail  of  archi- 
tectural treat- 
ment  of  the  land- 
scape on  the 
Long  Island  es- 
tate of  H.  O. 
Havemeyer.  The 
little  summer 
house  project- 
ing over  the 
water  is  a  unique 
feature 


This,   indeed,   had   always  been   his   interest 
throughout  his  work,  ever  since  those  pioneer 
days  of  the  nineties  when  architecture  under- 
went a  rebirth  in  America— a  period  marking 
experiments  in   planning,  in   style,   in   taste, 
that    were    necessary    in    order    to    establish 
standards  for  the  development  of  the  art  in 
this  twentieth  century.  And,  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  which  he  set  for  himself,  Mr.  At- 
terbury  has  been  ably  supported  by  Mr.  John 
Tompkins,  his  associate  for  many  years. 

"After  all",  Mr.  Atterbury  said  as  he  re- 
turned, "a  house  is  a  human  chrysalis  and  it 
should  not  be  built  merely  as  an  example  of  a 
particular  style  or  as  a  monument  to  the  archi- 
tect. No  house  that  is  merely  architect-made, 
and  decorator-furnished  and  entered-into — even 
with  all  the  bills  paid — is  necessarily  a  man's 
own  house  unless  it  suits  his  character  and  taste. 
Legal  title  is  one  thing,  but  possession  is  quite 
another.  To  be  wholly  successful,  the  house  must 
be  lived  in  by  people  who  appreciate  it,  who 
cherish  and  really  possess  it.  In  the  last  analysis 
possession  connotes  appreciative  use." 

"That  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter",  I 
remarked.  "Technique  in  itself  is  no  assurance 
of  quality". 

"Far  from  it",  replied  Mr.  Atterbury.  "Tech- 
nique is  a  dangerous  thing.  Another  case  of  a 
good  servant  but  a  bad  master,  and  especially 
in  American  country  houses.  Used  as  a  means 
to  an  end — as  a  builder  uses  a  scaffold  to  facili- 
tate his  construction  work — technique  is  invalu- 
able. They  are  using  very  substantial  and  good 
looking  scaffolds  nowadays,  but  even  so,  we 
don't  leave  them  up!  And  technique,  unfortu- 
nately, can  no  more  take  the  place  of  good  taste 
— the  sense  of  beauty — than  a  scaffold  can  take 
the  place  of  the  building.  Technique  is  akin  to 


Detail  of  porch  and  patio  on  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jean  Schmidlapp  in  Cincinnati.  The  view  from 
the  porch  was  undoubtedly  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  architectural  design 


Close  up  of  the  Tudor  tower  on 
Higgins  house  with  grouped  Tu- 
dor windows,  brick  and  half-tim- 
ber   structure    and     sloping    roof 


convention.  And  you  know  what  convention  can 
do  to  personality.  Especially  to  us  Americans." 

"Of  course  technique  and  styles  have  their  use 
and  value  educationally.  Our  sense  of  beauty 
is  like  the  magnetic  compass.  It  doesn't  always 
point  true  north.  It  needs  to  be  corrected  from 
time  to  time.  Some  day  we  Americans  may  have 
a  gyroscopic  sense  of  beauty,  but  until  that  time 
comes,  we  need  a  corrective — a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  our  results.  One  object  of 
the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  (of  which  Mr.  Atterbury  was  the  archi- 
tect) is  to  furnish  such  a  corrective — that  is, 
if  we  will  heed  its  teachings.  Above  all  else — we 
must  learn  that  magnitude  and  magnificence  do 
not  spell  beauty!  That  a  dollar's  worth  of  good 
taste  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  material  make  a 
finer  product  than  ten  cents'  worth  of  art  and 
a  dollar's  worth  of  material." 

"Those  old  Early  American  houses  certainly 
had  quality — even  the  most  ardent  modernist 
could  hardly  deny  that",  I  said. 

"In  those  days,"  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  "there 
was  a  closer  connection  between  the  owner  and 
his  house.  The  owner  oftener  than  not  designed 
his  house  himself.  Then,  one  might  ask,  why 
have  an  architect?  Why  not  let  a  man  with  cul- 
ture and  taste  design  his  own  house?  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  what  the  small 
boy  in  Sunday  School  said  when  his  teacher 
asked  him  to  define  a  lie:  'A  lie,'  he  said,  'is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble!'  Of  course,  when 
a  man  builds  a  house,  he  is  put  to  it.  And  he 
goes  to  an  architect  to  help  him  ouL 

"He  selects  his  site,  chooses  a  builder  and 
gets  his  wife — the  owner's,  I  mean — to  work  out 
a  plan  that  is  to  cost  just  the  amount  he  has 
to  spend — and  then  finding  that  there  is  some 
question  of  feasibility  about  a  few  of  the  little 
details  in  his  scheme — he  goes  to  an  architect 
and  asks  him  to  prove  that  he  is  right.  For  six 
per  cent!" 

"And    how   much    does    he    get?",    I    asked. 

"You  mean  howmuch  art? — quality? — charm?" 
"Well",  said  Mr.  Atterbury  with  a  laugh,  "that 
depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  the  architect 
in  the  case  is  independently  wealthy  or  whether 
he  has  a  family  to  support.  In  the  latter  case, 
I  should  say  a  rather  small  fraction  of  one  per 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


"Mr.  Daddy 

Long   Legs", 
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"nonsense 

corbel" 
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Portrait  of  the   Comtesse  de  Chamilly 

and  her  Daughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Neuhonrg 

by  Jean  Marc  Nattier 


This  most  important  double  portrait 
by  Jean  Marc  Nattier  now  adorns  a 
wall  in  a  patrician  home  in  New 
York.    Courtesy    Wildenstein    &    Co. 
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William  and  Mary  Walnut  Furniture 

Modern  Cabinet-Makers  Are  Now  Reproducing  This  Furniture  to  Meet 
the  Demand  for  Walnut  Which  Has  Known  a  Revival  in  Recent  Years 


By  JOHN  G.  WILLMOTT 


UNTIL  the  past  few  years, 
no  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  us  in 
furnishing  a  room  was  the  choice 
of  actual  furniture.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  experiments  of  the 
19th  Century  and  the  return  of 
the  Georgian  styles  our  attention 
was  naturally  directed  to  the 
furniture  of  the  18th  Century. 
From  this  emanated  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  what  we  call 
antiques  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  became  no  easy  task  to 
complete  an  interior  in  any  par- 
ticular period,  even  if  the  purse 
was  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit 
it.  Today,  that  difficulty  exists 
no  longer,  having  been  removed 
by  a  group  of  cabinet-makers 
who  are  devoting  their  energies 


entirely  to  the  early  designs,  un- 
trammelled by  those  bizarre  in- 
novations, so  often  attempted  in 
conjunction  with  the  originals 
and  always  with  such  grotesque 
results.  To  these  same  essays  to 
produce  "improved"  Chippen- 
"  dale,  Hepplewhite  with  some 
novel  effect,  French  Louis  deco- 
rated by  ornate  carving  and 
similar  "originalities"  we  may 
trace  the  decline  of  furniture 
construction  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  century.  But  as  the  world 
turns  and  parts  of  it  temporarily 
lose  and  regain  the  brilliance  of 
the  sun,  so  do  we  humans  even- 
tually regain  the  realisation  of 
what  is  happily  perfect  in  its  form 
and  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
the    lover    of    things    beautiful. 


High  back  settles,  such  as  this,  offer  a  dis- 
tinctive medium  for  introducing  color  in 
a     room.     Courtesy    Kittinger    Company 


William  and  Mary  high  back  chairs  of  the 
late  Stuart  period  are  here  grouped  with 
veneer  top  table.  Courtesy  Somma  Shops 
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Tables  "i  1 1 » ■  -  type  adapted  from  the 
walnut  lowboys  ate  especially  conven- 
ient as  desks  in  -m. ill  rooms.  Courtesy 
Wm.      A.      French      Furniture      ('<<. 


those  forms  which  we 
may  term  transitional 
details. 

For  our  personal  edi- 
fication we  invariably 
make  a  practice  of 
''browsing"  among  the 
furniture  we  are  for  the 
moment  interested  in, 
before  writing  an  article. 
Even  the  writer  who  is 
restricted  to  inanimate 
things  needs  a  certain 
local  color  and  there  is 
no  better  place  to  obtain 
it  than  in  a  factory  or  in 
a  showroom.  We  men- 
tion this  as  the  very 
same  result  will  be  ac- 
complished by  those  who 
are  in  doubt  regarding 
the  style  of  furniture 
they  should  choose  as  the  most  appropriate 
for   use   in   some   room.   A   visualized  pic- 


A  walnut  burl  sofa  table  of  unusually 
pleasing  design  with  shaped  hinged  flaps 
and  supports  adapted  from  the  William 
and  Mary  styles.  Courtesy  the  Bristol  Co. 


Xor  would  it  seem  that  these  mod- 
ern "Georgian-American"  craftsmen 
lack  either  ambition  or  the  skill  to 
carry  that  ambition  to  consummation, 
for  no  furniture  designs  of  any  period 
fail  to  serve  them  as  prototypes.  But 
if.  as  we  do,  we  owe  to  them  the  splen- 
did mahogany  fashioned  after  the 
styles  of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton,  we  are  indebted  to 
them  to  a  possibly  greater  extent  for 
the  revival  of  furniture  associated 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Age  of 
Walnut.  Though  this  wood  came  into 
general  use  in  the  William  and  Mary 
reign,  actually  there  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  it  employed  in  the 
more  important  homes  in  the  late 
Stuart  period. 

Most  of  us,  however,  generally  re- 
gard walnut  furniture  as  belonging  to 
the  era  dating  from  1698  to  the  first 
few  years  of  George  I.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  in  the  William  and 
Mary  styles  much  that  is  reminiscent 
of  the  late  Stuart  period.  This  affilia- 
tion between  English  furniture  of  the 
gay  Stuart  days  and  those  of  the  more 
sober  William  of  Orange  is  one  of  im- 
portance as  showing  that  the  political 
revolution  in  England  did  not  erad- 
icate all  the  earlier  traditions,  at  least 
not  immediately.  Further,  and  this  is 
where  our  present  interest  is  con- 
cerned, our  modern  craftsmen  have 
fully  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
relationship  by  repeating  among  their 
William  and  Mary  walnut  furniture, 


The  double  dome  top  of  this  cabinet  was  intro- 
duced from  Holland  and  is  repeated  today  by 
craftsmen.  Courtesy  Schmeig,  Hungate  &  Kotzian 


ture  is  never  as  instructive  as  the 
actual. 

But  to  return  to  the  details  of 
William  and  Mary  furniture.  We 
have  remarked  before  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  early  furniture  de- 
sign can  learn  much  from  the  furni- 
ture in  their  own  homes,  provided 
that  the  designs  are  true  to  the  orig- 
inals. We  will  assume  that  we  are 
considering  some  of  the  high  back 
chairs  with  a  center  vertical  panel 
framed  with  carved  scrolls.  The  front 
legs  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
double-end  scroll  and  between  them 
is  a  wide  carved  stretcher.  Such  chairs 
might  belong  to  the  time  of  James  II 
or  to  the  early  part  of  the  William 
and  Mary  period. 

Seats  of  this  type  are  reproduced 
today  and  are  being  used  in  dining 
rooms  with  a  refectory  table,  but  in 
view  of  our  modern  desire  for  comfort 
rather  than  for  austere  dignity  the 
preference  is  for  the  William  and 
Mary  walnut  chairs  with  the  wide 
seats  and  hooped  backs.  The  latter 
came  into  use  when  the  Dutch  influ- 
ence had  impressed  itself  on  the  wood- 
workers craft  and,  as  it  appeared  in 
England,  so  we  find  the  same  styles 
made  by  American  cabinet-makers  of 
that  time.  In  this  respect  the  modern 
replicas  are  copied  from  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  from  the  American  of  the 
late  Colonial  and  early  Republic  days. 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


An  inlaid  walnut 
commode  with  carved 
scroll  legs  and  un- 
derstretcher,  show- 
ing the  influence  of 
the  William  and  Mary 
designs.  Courtesy 
Cooper-Williams,Inc. 


This  delicate  table  is 
of  walnut  and  has 
the  slightly  cabriole 
legs  found  with  late 
William  and  Mary 
and  Queen  Anne  fur- 
niture. Courtesy 
Robert  W.  Irwin  Co. 
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Tudor  England  in  a  Buffalo  Home 

Old  English  Oak  and  Pine  Were  Imported  as  a  Mellow 
Background  for  Fine  Antique  Pieces  and  Rich  Fabrics 


By  GILES   EDGERTON 


NOT  only  in  the  beauty 
and  verity  of  the 
Tudor  architecture 
but  in  a  fine  unity  of  feeling 
in  house,  grounds  and  fur- 
nishings, the  spirit  of  Six- 
t  e  e  n  t  h  Century  England 
surrounds  the  home  of  Mrs. 
G.  M.  G.  Forman,  in  Buf- 
falo. Gray  granite  walls,  ga- 
bles and  towers  rise  from  a 
formal  garden  setting  and  in 
the  shadow  of  tall  elms  so 
that  the  sense  of  austerity 
is  forgotten  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  freshness,  fragrance 
and  the  colorful  beauty 
around  them. 

The  house  is  built  of  seam 
faced  granite  backed  with 
stone  and  furred  with  tile. 
The  trim  is  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone carved  and  quoined 
where  it  frames  the  principal 
windows  and  doorways, 
which  are  deeply  recessed 
and  pleasantly  shadowed. 
The  slate  roof  is  in  random 
lengths  and  widths,  rough 
textured  and  fading  green  in 


Below:  The  gray  walls 
are  of  seam  faced  granite 
with  roof  of  fading  green 
slate  giving  pleasant  tex- 
tural   and    color   contrast 


A  picturesque  detail  of 
the  formal  garden  at  Mrs. 
G.  M.  G.  Forman's  home 
is  this  old  lead  fountain 
imported    from    England 


color  so  that  it  both  blends 
and  contrasts  with  the  wall 
tones.  Casement  windows  on 
the  lower  floor  are  placed  to 
give  liberal  light  and  sun  to 
the  interior  but  recessed  and 
heavily  mullioned  to  keep 
the  feeling  of  days  when 
window  space  was  more  re- 
stricted. The  upper  windows 
are  double  hung.  They  over- 
look the  lovely  garden. 

Entering  the  house  one  en- 
counters no  change  in  spirit. 
There  is  spaciousness  and 
quiet  dignity  in  the  rooms, 
a  meticulous  care  that  every 
detail  shall  fit  perfectly  into 
the  harmony  of  color  and  of 
mood.  The  entrance  hall  is 
in  Austrian  oak  with  floors 
of  random  width  oak  plank. 
Similar  floors  have  been  laid 
in  all  the  principal  rooms. 
Opening  from  the  end  of  this 
hall  is  the  large  living  room 
in  early  English  Tudor  or 
Henry  VIII  style.  The  im- 
portant pieces  of  furniture 
and  much  of  the  background 


Edward  B. 
Green  & 
Son  — 
Albert 
Hart  Hop- 
kins, Arch- 
itects 


Ellen 
Shipment, 

Landscape 
Architect 
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which  adds  to  their 
charm  were  brought 
to  this  country  from 
England.  The  whole 
room  is  carried  out 
in  solid  English  oak 
and  above  the  fire- 
place, in  the  doors 
and  at  intervals 
around  the  walls  are 
genuine  antique 
carved  and  linenfold 
panels  of  the  period 
bringing  an  added 
richness.  The  plaster 
ceiling  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  in  the 
original  Fifteenth 
Century  home  of  Sir 
Paul  Pinder  in  the 
city  of  London. 

An  interesting  de- 
tail of  the  living  room 
is  the  large  fireplace 
with  its  imported 
English  stone  mantel, 
Tudor  Gothic  fire- 
back  panel  and  and- 
irons of  the  period. 
A  beautiful  note  of 
color  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  curtains 
of  pale  blue  velvet  at 
the  living  room  win- 
dows, reproducing 
both  in  tone  and 
texture  an  old  Gothic 
blue  velvet  and  spe- 
cially woven  in  En- 
gland for  Mrs.  For- 
man.  This  color  is 
repeated  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Persian 
rim-  and  in  the  up- 
holsteries. The  sofa  i- 
covered  with  an  old 
Flemish  tapestry. 
The  seats  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place are  copies  of  those  at 
Knoll  Park,  in  England. 

A  soft  and  atmospheric 
color  effect  has  been  created 
in  the  dining  room.  The  sim- 
ple, early  Kiuhteenth  Cen- 
tury paneling  of  the  walls 
are  painted  a  delicate  Queen 
Anne  green  with  high  lights 
finished  in  real  gold  leaf, 
burnished.  A  finely  molded 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  same 
period  is  finished  in  an  old 
vellum  color. 

An  antique  Eighteenth 
Century  marble  mantel  forms 
a  center  of  interest  in  one 
end  of  the  dining  room.  The 
furniture  of  golden  Queen 
Anne  walnut  includes  a  dis- 
tinctive sideboard  with  inde- 
pendent side  pedestals.  The 
dining  table  is  supported  on 
three  tripod  legs  and  the 
chairs  are  covered  with  a  fine 
petit  point  needlework  with 
floral  design  on  an  old  gold 
ground.  This  color  reflects  the 
rich  golden  lights  of  the  an- 
tique damask  curtains  with 
pelmets  reproducing  an  old 
Georgian  valance.  The  en- 
trance to  the  pantry  is 
shielded  by  an  Eighteenth 
Century  hand  painted  leather 
screen   of    exceptionally    mel- 


The  carved  and  quoined  frame  of 
limestone  and  the  limestone  rail  above 
lend  interesl  to  the  recessed  entrance 

doorway  of  the  I'orman  home 


The   walls   and    towers    of   this   Tudor 

home  are  surrounded  by  the  freshness 

and    fragrance    of    many    flowers    and 

shadowed    by   tall    elm    trees 


low  harmonious  tones. 
A  pine  panelled 
room  built  in  En- 
gland about  1720 
was  imported  for  use 
as  a  study  in  Mrs. 
Forman's  home.  It  is 
interesting  by  reason 
of  the  deep  honey 
color  of  the  wood, 
enriched  and  inten- 
sified by  a  finish  of 
beeswax,  and  the  de- 
tail of  the  panels 
which  are  exception- 
ally thick  and  fielded 
at  the  edges.  The 
carved  pine  mantel  is 
a  good  example  of 
early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury woodwork  in  En- 
gland. Facing  the 
fireplace  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the 
room  is  an  interest- 
ing niche  surmounted 
by  unusual  carved 
spandrel  panels.  The 
warm  wood  tones  are 
accentuated  by  the 
rich  golden  browns  of 
the  silk  brocade  hang- 
ings, which  were 
copied  from  an  an- 
tique silk  in  the 
Cluny  Museum. 

The  pine  room  was 
originally  built  for  a 
prosperous  London 
merchant  who  occu- 
pied a  home  in  Spital 
Square,  from  which 
house  it  was  removed 
for  Mrs.  Forman.  In 
its  present  setting  it 
is  a  simply  furnished, 
inviting  and  rather 
informal  room  which  seems  to 
have  brought  with  it  the  at- 
mosphere of  old  England. 

A  different  and  yet  pleas- 
antly harmonious  note  is 
struck  in  Mrs.  Forman's  home 
in  the  decoration  of  the  loggia 
with  its  floor  of  black  marble 
and  its  stone  mullions  and 
doorways.  The  walls  are 
paneled  with  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Franco-Chinese  wall 
paper  in  a  typical  and  charm- 
ing bird  and  flower  motif 
carried  out  in  natural  colors. 
A  blue  Samarkand  rug  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the 
marble  floor  and  blends  at- 
tractively with  the  soft  leaf 
green  of  the  curtains.  This 
room  is  furnished  with  Chip- 
pendale pieces. 

As  complete  and  satisfying 
as  every  other  detail  of  this 
home  are  those  things  which 
have  to  do  solely  with  the 
convenience  and  efficiency  and 
comfort  of  its  operation.  The 
heat  is  supplied  by  low  pres- 
sure steam  gas  boilers,  the 
ground  floor  having  indirect 
and  the  other  floors  concealed 
outlets.  The  lighting  is  by 
metal  conduit  and  the  plumb- 
ing of  best  materials  available, 
with  brass  piping,  all  planned 
by  the  architects  for  the  ut- 
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most  in  efficiency,  durability  and  sightliness. 

In  architecture,  decoration  and  landscap- 
ing it  seems  to  unite  the  past  and  the  present. 
It  is  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  and  the  structural  efficiency 
of  the  Twentieth.  It  has  the  spirit  of  a 
serious,  dignified  and  almost  austere  regime 
but  into  both  the  house  and  the  garden 
have  come  the  lighter  note  of  today. 

The  planting  on  the  Forman  estate  adds 
much  to  the  charm  of  the  house.  Flowering 
shrubs  and  deciduous  trees  effectively  screen 
the  property  from  that  adjacent  to  it  and 
broad  lawns  give  a  sense  of  spaciousness.  The 

The    Tudor    living    room    is    in     solid 
English    oak    with    fine    antique   carved 
and    linenfold    panels.    Blue    predom- 
inates in  rugs  and  fabrics 


garden  is  almost  entirely  planted  with  hardy 
perennials,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
shade-loving  plants  as  there  are  very  large 
trees  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Tudor  architecture  is  a  type  which,  brought 
here  from  the  old  world,  seems  to  fit  with 
peculiar  and  satisfying  harmony  into  many 
of  our  native  landscapes.  Just  as  the  white 
walled  homes  of  Spain  and  Italy  reappear 
in  appropriate  and  charming  relationship 
with  the  blue  skies  and  warm  sun  of  our 
South  and  West,  gray  Tudor  walls  and  towers 
have  a  pleasant  sense  of  belonging  to  some 
of  our  colder  northern  backgrounds.  This  is 
a  phase  of  architecture  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  it  might  seem.  The  atmosphere 
of  restful  beauty  and  permanence  which  sur- 
rounds a  home  is  quite  likely  to  be  traced 


The  pine  room  brought   from   England 

is  about  two  hundred  years  old,  unusual 

by   reason    of   the    color   and    the    thick 

panels   with    fielded   edges 

to  the  inherent  harmony  between  buildings 
and  land,  a  harmony  which  may  even  be 
accented  by  the  use  of  materials  from  the 
soil — native  stone  from  a  bit  of  rugged  terrain 
or  hewn  timbers  from  a  forest  setting.  Sur- 
roundings may,  of  course,  be  created  as  we 
want  them.  The  art  of  landscape  gardening 
today  can  give  us  almost  any  type  of  paradise 
we  choose,  in  which  to  live.  But  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  merely  furthering  the  plans  of 
nature,  making  a  beautiful  design  out  of  the 
things  that  nature  put  there,  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  satisfactory  background  for  a  home. 
Floor  plan  oj  this  house  on  page  98 
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Mural    Paintings    Done    On 
I    Glass,  Canvas  and  Parchment 

These  Paintings,  by  Jan  Juta,  Are 
Immensely  Decorative  and  Are  not  only 
Interesting  as  Wall  Decorations  but 
Decidedly  Ti<  tun  sque  and  Fanciful  when 
A|)|»li«  d  to  Mirrors  and  other  Class  Surf  aces 


Courtesy  Tin-  Lucy  Lamar  Galleries 

y-'M 

^                                      m 

■1  v^Ktl 

Above — Glass-topped  table,  combined  witb 
wrought  iron  standard.  A  rather  exciting  "under 
the  sea"  design  is  painted  in  sea  colors  on  the  glass 
surface.  The  table  is  particularly  useful  to  hold 
cigarettes,  bonbons  or  a  slender  vase  of  flowers 


I  pper  right — Mural  painting  by  Jan  Juta  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moffatt  at  Glen- 
head,  Long  Island.  In  spite  of  the  detail  in  this 
mural,  there  is  a  sense  of  simplicity  which 
makes    it    eminently    satisfactory    as    decoration 


Right — One  of  a  series  of  mural  panels  painted 
for  the  home  of  Schuyler  Parsons  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  hint  of  the  Japanese  in  the  delight- 
ful use  of  cranes  in  the  foreground  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  foliage,  yet  the  painting 
is  definitely  modern  in  treatment  and  handling 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 


By  BENJAMIN   DECASSERES 


MEI  LAN-FANG. 

MEI  LAN-FANG  is  "the 
greatest  actor  in 
China."  He  is  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  and 
artistic  apparition  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  in  my  recollection. 

In  these  one-act  plays  from 
the  classic  repertoire  of  old 
China  he  takes,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  the  role 
of  the  female.  To  describe  the 
exquisite  gestures,  acting, 
pantomiming  and  curiously 
falsetto  voice  of  this  rarely 
exotic  being  (he  is  37)  is  be- 
yond my  word-capacity.  He  is 
like  something  fallen  from  an- 
other star:  charming,  breath- 
taking, stylized,  with  the  most 
gorgeous  robes  and  hair-fix- 
ings that  have  ever  been  seen 
in  this  city.  His  acting  is  a 
woven  pattern  of  dancing, 
singing,  speaking  and  finger- 
movements. 

The  plays  are  all  in  the 
imaginative,  symbolical,  com- 
pletely simple  manner  of 
primitive  cultures;  but  for  all 
that,  they  make  me  wonder 
whether  these  are  not  only  the 
source  but  the  very  pinnacle 
of  real  drama.  Our  play-con- 
ventions seem  cheap,  garish — 
and  so  obvious — in  compari- 
son. 

The  most  convincing  thing  I  can  say  is:  See 
Mei  Lan-Fang,  his  plays  and  his  company.  It 
is  a  rare  event  in  a  lifetime.  His  hands,  his 
fingers,  are  alone  worth  the  entire  evening. 


Scene  in  Act  III  of  Gorki's  "At  the  Bottom" 
which  is  playing  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre.  Left 
to  right:  Victor  Killian,  Anne  Seymour,  Bar- 
hara  Bulgakova,  Edgar  Stehli,  Carroll  Ashburn. 
Produced  by  Leo  Bulgakova, Theatre  Associates 


"TOPAZE." 

Something  entirely  different  came  to 
town  with  "Topaze,"  an  ironic  comedy 
from  the  French  of  Marcel  Pagnol, 
adapted  by  Benn  W.  Levy — so  different 
that  it  blew  a  tremendous  breath  of  sar- 
donic reality  up  and  down  the  White  Way. 

Here  is  a  play  that  boldly  tells  us  that 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
in  this  world  belong  to  rogues,  black- 
mailers and  hypocrites,  that  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  easy  if  you  know  the 
technique,  and  what  the  meek  and  the 
lowly  inherit  is  a  kick  in  the  pants  a  day 
from  Fate. 

The  story  centers  around  Topaze,  an 
honest,  "ethical,"  unsophisticated,  lovable 
private  school-teacher  in  a  large  French 
city  who  is  kicked  out  of  his  school  for  the 
honesty  of  his  reports  about  his  rich  pupils 
and  who  is  then  picked  up  as  a  dummy  by 
the  cultured  Boss  Tweed  of  the  city  and 

Miriam  Hopkins  in 
"Kit/.)  ".comedy,  pla>  ing 
at  the  Longacre  Theatre 


Helen  Menken  in  "The 
Infinite  Shoeblack",  at 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre 


his  mistress  (whom  Booby 
Topaze  is  in  love  with).  The 
latter  are  getting  immensely 
rich  on  "rackets." 

Within  a  year  Topaze  (on 
-whom  a  Light  has  broken)  has 
taken  over  the  business,  gone 
crooked  and  prosperous,  be- 
come a  smiling,  happy  rack- 
eteer and  public  blackmailer, 
bounces  his  former  boss  and 
grabs  the  woman.  There  isn't 
an  honest  person  in  the  play, 
and  yet  it  is  all  gay,  humor- 
ous, drastically  ironic,  and  a 
true,  if  somewhat  necessarily 
exaggerated,  portrait  of  the 
great  god  Success  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  is  the  re- 
demption of  an  honest  fool  by 
the  Great  Redeemer,  Racket. 
Frank  Morgan  as  the  shabby 
school-teacher  and  then  as  the 
man  who  has  discovered  that 
blackmail  is  kingdom  come 
was  superb.  It  is  a  great  piece 
of  character  work  in  every  de- 
tail. Phoebe  Foster  was  good 
as  the  double  mistress  and 
Hubert  Druce,  Harry  Daven- 
port and  Clarence  Derwent 
were  vivid.  The  boys  in  the 
class-room  scene  in  the  first 
act  were  simply  great  (a  re- 
markably original  first  act). 
"Topaze"  is  the  finest  sa- 
tiric comedy  in  years. 
"dishonored  lady." 
When  you  go  to  the  Empire  Theatre  you 
will  go,  and  go  only,  to  see  Katharine 
Cornell.  She  is  an  actress  of  great  gifts.  At 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Distinquished  Apartment  With  Priceless  Antiques 


The  Sew  York 
Home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklyn  D. 
Million  is  Oneof 
Rare  Beauty, 
Comliiiit  d     with 

Perfect  Comfort. 
Tin    Tapestri<  \ 

and    l\  1114  s    An 
I  \|>«  <  i.ills    Sot- 
tilth    I  hroughoui 


•• 


Left— Marble  stairs 
with  wrought-iron  and 
gilt  railing  lead  up  to 
little  foyer  with  invit- 
ing sofa  in  rose,  and 
two  Louis  XVI  roll- 
back chairs;  also  a 
rosewood  card  table, 
a  Louis  XVI  com- 
mode and  chairs  in 
petit  point.  The  walls 
are  carved  stone  from 
Caen  and  the  floor  is 
dark  green  and  white 
marble 


Below — The  painted 
and  decorated  boiserie 
in  Miss  Barbara's  sal- 
on is  a  reproduction 
of  a  room  in  Bordeaux 
by  Piganeau.  Back- 
ground soft  gray  green 
with  gilt  mouldings. 
Window  decoration  in 
figured  lampas  to  har- 
monize with  the  walls. 
The  Louis  XVI  sofa 
and  armchairs  are 
painted,  and  covered 
in   old   tapestry 


tliircinr    &    Co.,    Dfcorators 
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Above — Furniture  of  the  Salon  is  covered  with  18th 
Century  Beauvais  tapestry.  One  tapestry  is  of  the  fa- 
mous "Pastorales  with  Blue  Garlands"  series,  formerly 
in  the  Collection  of  Baroness  Sohley,  inherited  from 
Baroness  Mathilde  von  Rothschild  of  Frankfort. 
The  Aubusson  tapestry  is  18th  Century,  after 
cartoons    by    Francois    Boucher,    arranged    by    Huet 


Below — The  boiserie  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Bordeaux 
room,  green  and  gilt.  Lighting  fixtures  are  crystal 
and  gilt  and  Savonnerie  rug  was  especially  woven. 
The  portrait  over  the  antique  commode  is  of  Marquise 
d'Herbouville  by  Francois  Hubert  Drouais,  from  the 
Collection  of  Countess  Joseph  Gontaut-Biron,  a 
direct    descendant     of    the     Marquise     d'Herbouville 
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kbove — In  the  (lining  room  i>  a  Regence  Boi.-erie,  soft 
rust  color  with  rechampie  of  deeper  color.  Specially 
woven  Savonnerie  rug  harmonizes  with  the  wall  and 
window  decoration  of  soft  almond-green  and  salmon 
figured  lampas.  The  Regence  chairs  of  walnut  are 
covered   in  rich  figured  velonr  of  pinkish  rust  color 


Below — The  library  shows  Regence  Boiserie  of  French 
walnut.  The  carpet  is  soft  pinkish  beige  and  the  rug 
antique  Persian.  Window  decoration  is  gold  and  red 
(igured  lampas.  Carved  natural  wood  furniture  includes 
a  "corbeille"  settee,  and  six  armchairs  attributed 
to   Nobaret,  M.E.  The  gaming  table   is  a   fine  antique 
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Right — Group  of 
lovely  vases  dec- 
orated with  rural 
scenes  in  natural 
colors.  By  cour- 
tesy of  Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain,      Inc. 


Center — S  e  r  v  i  c  e 
copied  from  Geor- 
gian  gadroon 
edge  silver  ware, 
decorated  with 
American  scenes. 
Designed  by  Se- 
bring  Pottery  Co. 


China  Decorated  with  Scenic  and  Sporting  Pictures 

Beautifully   Painted    Panels    First    Produced    in    the   18th    Century  Are    Being 
Reproduced  by  Modern  Artists  with  Equal  Skill  and  in  the  Same  Vivid  Colors 

By  DOUGLAS  NORRIS 


WE  humans  may  be 
gregarious  and  the 
majority  of  us  may 
prefer  the  more  varied  en- 
tertainments offered  in  larger 
centers;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  times  when 
the  thoughts  of  each  of  us 
turn  to  the  greater  quietude 
and  the  less  hurried  life  of 
the  rural  communities.  This 
desire  for  Nature's  scenery 
and  the  restfulness  we  enjoy 
from  the  colorings  of  the 
countryside  expresses  itself 
in  the  decorations  we  select 
to  add  brightness  to  our 
homes;  a  desire  as  evident  in 
the  crude  forms  produced  in 
ancient  times  as  in  the 
more  finished  work  of  later 


periods.  And  throughout  the  prog- 
ress of  the  several  crafts  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  that  close  affiliation 
between  the  art  of  the  painters  and 
that  of  the  men  whom  we  now  gen- 
erally speak  of  as  artist-craftsmen. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
development  of  the  decorative  quali- 
ties of  pottery  and  of  the  porcelain 
domestic  ware  which  appeared  later. 
For  as  with  quite  early  pieces  we 
find  the  crudely  outlined  figures, 
flowers  and  foliage  so  by  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  Century  these  had 
been  replaced  by  the  splendid  panels 
painted  with   a  skill   worthy  many 


Left — This  splendid  vase  depicts  a  scene  copied  from  one 
of  the  18th  Century  paintings — a  romantic  scene  done  in 
lovely  delicate  colors.  Courtesy  Meakin  &  Ridgway,  Inc. 


Right — An  early  Worcester  vase  with  painted  view  panels, 
the  body  being  blue  with  bands  of  gilt  enriching  the 
vari-colored   decoration.   Courtesy   Lewis   Son   &   Munves 


Below — Pair  of  Crown  Derby  vases  painted  with  hunting 
scenes,  two  china  fox  masks  and  a  charming  china  lady 
on  a  spotted  prancer.  Courtesy  Arthur  Ackerman  &  Son 


of  the  masters.  Nor  do  any 
of  the  many  forms  of  deco- 
ration that  perpetuate  the  art 
of  the  porcelain  painters  of 
England  and  European  coun- 
tries reveal  their  consum- 
mate skill  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  scenic  or  view 
panels  and  those  which  are 
painted  with  hunting  and 
other  sporting  subjects. 

Both  would  obviously  of- 
fer excellent  mediums  for  the 
use  of  those  brilliant  colors 
which  the  porcelain  painters 
sought  to  apply  to  the  white 
clay  body  of  the  pieces  pro- 
duced on  the  potter's  wheel. 
With  the  various  scenes  he 
could  combine  the  variega- 
tion of  flowers,  the  effects  of 
sky  and  cloud  and  the  bright 
greens  of  surrounding  foli- 
age, while  the  hunting  and 
sporting  panels  were  enliv- 
ened by  the  "pink",  as  the 
red  coats  of  the   huntsmen 


are  called,  and  the  colorings  of  the 
horses  and  hounds. 

To  many  of  us  the  view  panels 
found  on  old  china  convey  little  or 
no  historic  interest:  yet  many  a 
dinner  and  dessert  service  now  in 
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use  in  American  homes  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  records  of  ancient  homes  that 
have  long  since  passed  and  are  forgotten. 
Only  recently  we  came  across  a  dessert 
service  made  by  one  of  the  English  18th 
Century  potteries,  each  piece  of  which 
was  painted  with  a  scenic  panel  of  some 
famous  English  home.  On  the  back  of 
each  plate  and  comport 
the  name  of  the  home  was 

painted  in  gold  script  let-  

ters    but   what   added   to  <^^ 

the  beauty  of  the  service      <""V.  ^J'  V^~ 

was  the  beautiful  maroon 


difficult  to  procure.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  nor  further  from  fact.  Admittedly 
many  of  the  most  important  original  pieces 
were  made  in  the  days  of  the  French  Louis 
and  the  English  Georges,  but  this  does  not 
suggest  that  the  same  work  is  not  procured 

by    present-day 
artists.  In  point  of 
fact     there    is     a 
^-"^  ^J  greater  variety  of 

(~^f^      ^^-^sjf^  panels    obtainable 

now  for  the  reason 
that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  sur- 


.  ^ 


^bove— Complete  services  are  decorated  with  scenic  panels 
each    of    which    varies    from    the    other.    Courtesy    Spode's 


of  the  borders  and  the 
very  delicate  gilt  scroll 
work  applied  over  the  ma- 
roon color  and  around  the 

Those  who  have  given 
any  study  to  the  >cenic 
paintings  on  porcelain  will 

have  noted  a  distinct  like- 
ness in  the  technique  of 
pieces    which     were     the 
work  of  different  factories. 
This  is  especially  remark- 
able with  the  English  and 
is  explained  by  the   fact 
that    the    china    painters 
were     delightfully     irre- 
sponsible and  continually 
became   dissatisfied   with 
their  surroundings.   Con- 
sequently the  more  skilful 
led  a  more  or  less  itin- 
erant   life   passing    from    one 
factory  to  another  and  leaving 
behind    them    the   imprint   of 
their  art  which  was  later  re- 
produced  by   the   young   ap- 
prentices whom  they  taught. 

From  the  aspect  of  their 
use  in  modern  decorative 
schemes,  both  the  landscapes 
and  hunting  scenes  as  painted 
panels  on  china  offer  an  un- 
usually attractive  medium  for 
the  introduction  of  color. 
There  is  always  a  charming 
naturalness  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  painters  when 
interpreting  these  pictorial 
subjects  and  whether  we  con- 
sider them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  formal  drawing  room, 
a  den,  a  dining  room  or  a 
breakfast  room,  pieces  are  ob- 
tainable depicting  subjects  ap- 
propriate for  either  of  these 
interiors. 

For  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  scenic  china  dates 
from  the  18th  and  early  19th 
Centuries     and     is    therefore 


Left  and  right — Plates  made  by  present  day  potters  at  the 

Wedgwood    factory    and    decorated    with    views    of    famous 

American    homes.    Courtesy   Josiah    Wedgwood    &   Sons 


Above — The'  panels  of  these  two 
Worcester  jugs  exhibit  the  perfect 
artistry  of  the  china  painters  in  their 
treatment  of  the  many  details  of 
decoration.    By    courtesy    of   Vernay 


Below — View  china  brings  an  added 
touch  of  color,  the  dessert  service 
shown  here  is  painted  with  famous 
English  homes  with  edges  of  tur- 
quoise    and     gold.     Courtesy     Lans 


viving  potteries  have 
assiduously  sought  for 
examples  made  by  their 
predecessors  in  the  days 
of  long  ago.  And  it  is 
these  and  other  early 
scenic  and  hunting  panels 
which  have  seen  so  im- 
portant a  revival  in  the. 
past  few  years. 

Actually  it  is  better  that 
we  seek  and  use  the  mod- 
ern reproductions  as  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  obtain 
original     pieces,     though 
many  of  them  are  brought 
to  America  by  our  promi- 
nent    dealers.     Which 
calls  to  mind  the  gradu- 
ally    increasing     interest 
that  has  been  shown  here 
in     early     English     and 
French  porcelains.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  number  of 
collectors    of    this    beautiful 
ware  in  our  country  was  very 
limited  but  with  the  increasing 
number  of  important  examples 
that  have  been  found  in  our 
shops,    of    late,    there    is    a 
marked  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance   of    fine    vases    and 
other  works  of  the  early  pot- 
ter's   art.    Consequently    the 
school   of  collectors  who  are 
interested     in     ceramics     has 
gained   in   numbers  and   will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so. 
Collecting     these     historic 
examples     naturally     comes 
within  a  different  category  to 
the  use  of  their  modern  coun- 
terparts as  items  of   interior 
decoration.  Obviously  in  view 
of  the  rarity  of  the  older  pieces 
of  painted  china,  considerably 
more  care  must  be  exercised 
in   placing   it   out    of  harm's 
way.  For  that  reason  if  for  no 
other  we  owe  something  to  the 
modern  factories  for  reproduc- 
( Continued  on  page  104) 
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"Fulmer  Chase"— An  Elizabethan  Manor 

This  Picturesque  Old  House  Is  an  Interesting  Example  of  the 
Combination  of  Brick  Stucco  and  Half-timber  Construction  so 
Much  Liked  in  England.  This  is  the  Present  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward    Baron,    and    Is   Still    in    a    Fine    State    of    Preservation 

Decorator — Charles  of  London 
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Mm)\< — Hall  and  stairwaj  in  the  Baron  home.  A  Charles 
11  daybed  i-  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  two  armchairs 
of  the  same  period  are  on  either  side  of  the  old  Eli/a- 
bethan  sideboard,  A  Parge  ceiling  is  seen  between  the  old 
o.ik  beams,  and  a  magnificent  Elizabethan  overmantel 
Ln|i-  the  broad  -tone  fireplace.  The  long  Persian  rut;  in 
front  of  the  hearth  adds  to  the  rich  color  of  the  room 


Below — The  drawing  room  is  typically  Elizabethan  with 
its  decorative  plaster  ceiling,  oak  panels  and  richly  carved 
fireplace.  The  chairs  are  upholstered  in.  old  needlepoint. 
The  sofa  under  the  leaded  windows  is  antique  Chippen- 
dale and  an  exceptionally  fine  gateleg  table  is  old  oak. 
The  fireplace  is  interesting,  with  brass  andirons  and 
trivet,   and   wrought    iron    fireback   with    armorial   design 
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Note:  These  extra- 
ordinary, soul- 
searching  photo- 
graphs, "Boh" 
Davis  calls  "Psycho- 
graphs",  and  the 
collection  of  one 
hundred  and  six- 
teen of  these  por- 
trait studies  was 
prohahly  as  re- 
markable an  ex- 
hibition of  portrait 
photography  as  has 
ever  been  shown 
in  New  York.  Cour- 
tesy American  Art 
Association,  Ander- 
son   Galleries,    Inc. 


Some  Famous  Men 

SeenThrough  the  Camera  of 

Robert  H.  (Bob)  Davis 


Top  left— Robert 
H.  (Bob)  Davis, 
an  outstanding  fig- 
ure in  the  literary 
world  of  New 
York,  equally  fa- 
mous as  editor, 
writer     and     friend 


Center  above — Grantland 
Rice,  authority  on  sport 
and  author  of  several 
poems  on  life  out  of  doors 


Left — Benjamin  DeCas- 
seres,  dramatic  and  liter- 
ary critic,  also  author  of 
several  collections  of  bril- 
liant   and    caustic    essays 


Above — Theodore  Dreiser,  famous  novelist, 
author  of  "The  American  Tragedy,"  "The 
Genius"  and  many  other  stories,  including 
his  most  recent  novel  "A  Gallery  of  Women" 


■■pp 
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Above — Professor  John  Erskine  of 
Columbia,  equally  well  known  as 
writer  and  musician.  In  addition  to 
his  own  books  he  has  prepared  a 
number      of     classical      collections 
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An  Office  with  the  Quality  of  a  Library 


The  Fifth  Avenue 
office  of  Mr.  An- 
thony J.  Drexel 
Biddle  has  all  the 
luxurious  comfort 
and  charm  of  a 
library  in  a  fine 
home.  The  floor  is 
covered  entirely 
with  brown  chenille 
and  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  rare 
old  Oriental  rug,  the 
tones  of  which  blend 
harmoniously  with 
the  colors  of  the 
room.  A  black  and 
gold  Georgian 
marble  moulding 
frames  the  fireplace 
in  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary mantel,  and 
used  with  it  are  an 
old  Georgian  fire 
grate  and  fender. 
The  easy  chairs  are 
upholstered  in  old 
fabrics.  A  pair  of 
rare  old  black  lac- 
quer urns  decorate 
niches  above  the 
bookcases 


Right — A  corner  ol 
Mr.  Biddle'a  office 
showing  an  ea>\ 
chair  and  the  an- 
tique flat-top  Chip- 
pendale  desk.  On 
the  desk  are  a  pair 
of  old  silver  candle- 
sticks with  wax  can- 
dles, a  miniature 
"Skipper"  model, 
bric-a-brac  and  or- 
naments. The  walls 
are  a  beautiful 
Chinese  green 
which  Mr.  Biddle 
took  particular 
pride  in  choosing. 
The  curtains  are  of 
hand-blocked  linen, 
hand-woven  texture, 
on  a  natural  back- 
ground with  orange 
and  blue-green  pre- 
dominating. Vene- 
tian blinds  are 
painted  to  match 
the  walls 
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Little  Tap  Rooms  in  Big  Houses 

But  in  Reality,  Tap  Rooms  are  Found  in  the  City 
Apartmentas  Well  as  in  theCreatCountry  Houses 


Elsie  Sloan   Farley,  Decorator 


In  the  middle 
west  these  lit- 
tle adjuncts  to 
modern  civili- 
zation are  des- 
ignated by  the 
playful  term  of 
"game  rooms." 
Among  our  il- 
lustrations we 
are  showing  a 
very  rich,  if 
not  ornate, 
game  room 
from  Illinois. 
Every  detail 
of  this  room 
was  co  p  i  c  d 
from  an  old 
French  Pro- 
vincial tap 
room,  except, 
perhaps,  the 
bar  is  more 
completely 
equipped. This 
is  also  a  charm- 
ing place  for 
<lancing  and 
playing    games 


In  one  of  the 
loveliest 
homes  in  Palm 
Beach,  there 
finds  itself  a 
most  elabo- 
rately fitted 
combination 
bar  and  tap 
room.  The 
ceiling  is  rich- 
ly paneled, 
with  frescoes 
between  the 
carved  bars, 
and  the  front 
of  the  bar 
set  with  Tuni- 
sian tiles.  Lit- 
tle stools  are 
set  at  intervals 
and  chairs  are 
placed  in  the 
corner  of  the 
room  for  the 
guest  by  whom 
the  rail  is  ac- 
cepted as  a 
symbol  but  not 
necessary  for 
the  complete 
"tea-time" 
enjoyment 
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Above — In  Paris  particularly,  all  the  bar- 
are  modernistic,  freqnentlj  unite  flashy  in 
color  ami  amusingly  realistic  in  setting 
anil  form.  One  of  the  most  humorous  is 
the  amusing  "sea-going"  bar  in  the  home 
of  a  literary  captain,   Manrice  DeKobra 

Right— A  corner  liar  room  with  it<  whirli- 
gig modernistic  lighting  overhead.  The 
steel  stools  are,  as  one  maj  inter,  in  a 
Paris  home.  This  bar  room  \>.i-  designed 
I>\    I  < » l: ii < •  t    and   executed    l>>    Primavera 

Below — Bernard  Remay  has  designed, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  Paris  home,  the 
"apartment  bar."  It  is  beautifully  fash- 
ioned of  Home  l)e  No\er,  aliiminnm  and 
pigskin.  Between  drink-,  the  -tools  slip 
into    quite    inconspicnous    compartments 


Another  little  private  bar  in  Paris,  may 
be,  at  a  moment's  notice,  closed  up  into 
the  most  innocent  looking  dry  buffet,  with 
all  the  bright  red  leather  anil  silver  metal 
stools  away  in  a  cupboard  under  the  bar. 
I  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the  rail.  It 
would  seem  an  inexplicable  feature  for 
the  little  home  buffet.  This  model  bar 
was    exhibited   at   the    Salon    d'Automne 


A  pent  house  tap  room  in  New  York 
is  richly  paneled  in  blocks  of  leather 
in  three  tones  of  beige.  Lacquer  is  used 
in  the  same  color  as  the  leather,  while  the 
chairs  are  red  morocco  and  pigskin.  The 
lighting  is  indirect  through  etched  glass 
panels.  Park  Avenue  Galleries,  decorator 
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Above — The  patio  in  the  garden  of  the 
Snyder  home  in  Freeport,  Illinois. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  the  cluster  of 
balconies,  overlooking  the  winding, 
outdoor  stairway  and  the  little  foun- 
tain below 


Below — Front  facade  of  the  Snyder 
home.  The  doors  and  window  sash  are 
all  natural  wormy  cypress.  A  bit  of  in- 
teresting contrast  in  the  construction  is 
the  pointed  roof  over  the  doorway  and 
the  wide  arched  window  frames 


AWeek-End  House 

That  Grew  Into 

A  Home 

This  Picturesque  Place,  the 
Home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  F. 
Snyder,  Was  Planned  with 
Great  Interest  and  Affection  by 
the  Owners  Themselves  and 
Has  Developed   into  an   Estate 

By  ALICE  C.  SNYDER 


THE  foundation  of  this  house  was  called 
by  the  Indians,  Asinink,  meaning  a 
"meeting  place  of  the  rocks,"  and  so  it 
truly  is.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  sheer  stone 
cliff  rises  above  the  Indian  stream  called 
Quashquame.  We  wanted  the  house  in  every 
way  to  conform  to  the  foundation,  strong 
and  stalwart,  yet  with  a  picturesque  outline. 
The  construction  is  hollow  tile,  covered  in- 
side and  out  with  texture  plaster.  The  roof 
is  especially  interesting  in  variegated  Spanish 
tile  in  many  shades,  from  light  pink  to  deep 
purple,  and  a  color  note  is  again  sounded  in 
the  trim  of  the  house,  for  all  the  frames  are 
painted  Mediterranean  blue  while  the  sash 
and  the  doors  are  natural  wormy  cypress. 
The  Stedman  rubber  floors  are  used  through- 
out, and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  woodwork, 
the  wormy  cypress. 

Being  built  out  over  the  cliff,  this  stucco 
house  has  a  fine  view  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  charm  of  the  location  has 
grown  with  the  passing  years.  Although  in 
the  first  place,  we  only  intended  it  as  a  week- 
end house,  it  was  so  near  the  city  and  so 
comfortable  and  charming,  we  eventually 
made  it  our  year-round  home. 

Having  spent  much  time  wandering 
through  Spain  and  Italy,  and  over  our  own 


Huszagh  &  Hill 


Jens  Jenson,  Landscape  Architect 
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West  and  Smith,  we  wanted  a  house  that 
combined  our  impressions  of  these  various 
countries.  So  came  the  Mediterranean  house 
that  now  serves  as  our  home,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  always  been  there — so  well  it  fits 
into  the  surroundings. 

Its  patio  with  the  antique  fountain  and 
pool,  its  cart-wheel  design  in  flagstone,  its 
old  Venetian  gates,  all  tie  it  together  and 
make  an  interesting  environment.  The  house 
done  in  white  plaster,  brown  stained  wood 
balconies,  blue  trim  and  orange  awnings, 
makes  a  vivid  bit  of  color  in  the  surrounding 
green  of  many  hillsides.  Its  soft-hued  hand- 
crafted rose  and  purple  tile  roofs  accent  the 
whole  color  scheme.  The  tower,  which  con- 
tains a  study  for  my  husband  and  a  studio 
for  myself,  has  an  interesting  winding  out- 
side stairway. 

The  loggia,  with  its  travertine  stone  col- 
umns, has  the  finest  view  of  all;  above  it  is 
the  canopied  balcony,  furnished  in  iron, 
where  the  family  enjoy  the  hot  mid-western 
summer    nights    as    if    on    a    seaside. 

The  interior  plan  contains  a  large 
living  room  with  its  twenty-six  feet 
brown  stained  hand-decorated  beam- 
ed cypress  ceiling,  Italian  pink  walls 
and  hand-wrought-iron  fixtures,  and 
a  floor  of  tile  in  colorful  design.  The 
Spanish  piano  is  in  red,  gold  and 
green — and  there  are  some  fine  old 
Spanish  and  Italian  chairs  and  tables 
and  sofa,  old  Italian  red  and  gold 
window  hangings,  cleverly  concealed 
radiators,  and  a  tiled  staircase  leading 
to  the  balconied  bed-chambers  above. 
The  sun  room  is  done  in  green  and 
soft  old  gold,  furnished  in  green  stick 
willow  and  Liberty  flowered  linen;  a 
sparkling  pool  built  in  the  old  fire- 
place making  it  a  place  where  peace 
is  found. 

The  dining  room  in  the  wing  is  a  high 
ceiling  room,  beamed  in  color,  Venetian 


Floor  plan  of  the  bouse  and  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder,  showing 
the  very  interesting  placing  of  the 
house,  separating  it  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  the  extremely  interesting 
planting  which  closely  relates  the 
garden   and   grounds  to  the  house 


Glimpse  of  the  garden  with  its  fine,  over- 
hanging   trees,   its   decorative  pottery   and 

the    rich    rose   and    purple    tile   roof 


tri-colored  fixtures,  old  blue,  red  and  gold 
hangings,  tiles  in  blue  black,  red  and  green 
with  Spanish  iron  trimmed  walnut  furniture; 
old  gold  brackets  in  the  corners  add  to  the 
general  charm  of  the  almost  outdoor  room. 
It  has  four  leaded-glass  French  doors,  giving 
much  of  air  and  of  view. 

The  gates  leading  into  the  living  room  are 
most  interesting — cut  and  grilled  as  they 
are.  The  service  wing  contains  a  kitchen  done 
in  red  and  yellow,  Spanish  flowered  curtains 
and  chairs,  a  breakfast  porch  in  yellow  and 
the  maid's  room  in  blue  and  rose;  and  a 
ground   floor   laundry. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  central  house,  not 
seen  from  the  approach,  contains  three  bed- 
rooms and  baths.  Dr.  Snyder's  room  over- 
looking the  creek  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  below  is  done  in  old  Spanish  walnut 


and  the  adjoining  bath  in  red  and  black 
marble, 

My  room  is  furnished  in  green  Venetian 
pieces,  picked  up  at  different  times,  beds  are 
done  in  flowered  design,  as  are  the  dressing 
table,  night  stand  and  chairs;  the  Guest 
Room  is  furnished  with  old  Spanish  14th 
Century  pieces.  Both  of  these  rooms  have 
small  balcony  windows  that  look  down 
into  the  living  room  and  give  a  cross 
ventilation  of  air  through  the  width  of  the 
house,  which  makes  them  especially  comfort- 
able in  the  summer  months. 

My  studio  is  circular  in  contour  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  a  Zuber  landscape  of 
Italian  design  and  furnished  in  old  pieces. 

Some  one  suggested  that  we  were  Un- 
American  in  building  this  type  of  house,  but 
if  history  were  recalled,  one  would  find  that 
the  Spaniards  were  quite  the  first  to  find 
America  for  us  and  place  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of  their  architectural  charm  upon  us. 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Latest  Novelties  and  Games 
For    Indoor     Entertainment 

With   the   Revived   Interest  in   Games  for  Adults  the  Selection 
Becomes   Increasingly  Varied    to   Please  All   Kinds   of   Players 


Center  —  The  unique 
beverage  mixer,  below, 
17"  high  and  of  etched 
crystal,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  tropics, 
is  intended  to  be  par- 
tially filled  with  crush- 
ed ice  and  the  silver 
plunger  moved  up  and 
down,  in  the  manner 
of  churning,  to  chill 
contents.  Hammacher 
Schlemmer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Above — Ticker,  the  Wall  Street 
Game,  offers  all  the  thrills  of  specu- 
lation in  the  actual  stock  market 
without  the  too  frequent  damaging 
results.  Much  enthusiasm  in  trading 
and  buying  is  thus  afforded  in  a 
most  enjoyable  game,  for  from  3  to 
8  players.  C.  Klauberg  &  Bros.,  Inc. 


Below — Lasca,  with  the  appeal  of 
both  chess  and  checkers  was  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Emanuel  Lascer, 
champion  chess  player  of  the  world. 
This  game,  played  with  checkers, 
embodies  none  of  the  intricacies  of 
chess  yet  has  the  absorbing  interest 
of   that    game.   Mayfair    Playthings 


Above — Tric-Trac,  one  of  the  most 
popular  games  of  chance,  in  which  the 
players,  to  win,  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
lowest  score  by  shaking  dice  and  then 
covering  with  a  slide,  the  equivalent 
numbers  which  are  exposed,  affords 
much  enjoyment  both  here  and 
abroad.     Abercrombie     &     Fitch     Co. 


Below — When  the  weather  happens  to 
be  bad  and  the  course  too  soft  to  per- 
mit enjoying  a  real  game  in  the  open, 
Syndicate  Golf,  played  with  a  deck  of 
cards,  makes  an  interesting  alternative 
without  any  of  the  attending  difficul- 
ties, although  the  rules  follow  those  of 
the    actual    game.    Mayfair    Playthings 
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Amusing   Interpretations   and   the    Music   Box  Attachment,  Applied   to 
Many  New  Uses,  Make  Even  the  Most  Familiar  Articles  More  Diverting 


\!>o\f—  Even  one's  dog  m.i>  be 
distinctive  in  owning  an  Italian 
raffia  basket  woven  in  deep 
blue  and  yellow  upon  a  natural 
ground,  and  a  modernistic  col- 
lar <>f  bine  and  red  leather 
with  l>r.i"  mountings  and  name 
tag  and  .1  smart  red  leash.  Macy'a 


•  enter—  I  'or  the  motor  trip, 
or  travelling,  this  eompletelj 
equipped  sole  leather  -port  case 
offer-  man]  conveniences  in  its 
1 1 .1  s  .lii)itl<'-.!)c\  erageshaker,nap- 
kin-,  playing  cards,  cups,  tla-k, 

•  igarette  box,  and  Bmaller  ne- 
cessities compactly  Btowed  away 


Below — Tli i -  decanter  duck  may 
not  quack  but  becomes  other- 
wise musical  when  the  head  i> 
remo\eil  ami  the  contents  pour- 
ed out.  The  eigarette  lighter 
also  gives  forth  tinkling  Bounds. 
The  "bottoms  up"  f:la-s  con- 
ceal- dice  between  a  double  base 


Above — These  stolid  and  amus- 
ing colorful  French  pottery 
figures  above,  of  huntsman,  ten- 
nis player,  and  golfer,  walking 
down  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  become,  when  they  lose 
their  heads,  after  all,  but  just 
frivolous     masculine     decanters 


Below — Just  as  any  song  bird 
spreads  his  wings  and  warbles 
to  his  heart's  content,  so  does 
this  tiny  songster,  with  humming 
bird  plumage,  sing,  when  a 
spring  is  touched  at  the  base  of 
his  gilded  cage  and  a  drawer  of 
cigarettes    suddenly    slides    out 


Four 

Novelties 

Courtesy 

'ibercrombie 

&  Fitch  Co. 


Subjects 
Selected 

by 
Elizabeth 
Louusbery 
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EUROPEAN  and  American  travel  will 
this  year  shatter  every  travel  record. 
There  is  in  all  of  us  a  universal  desire 
to  seek  new  scenes — to  divest  ourselves  of 
that  upon  which  the  eye  and  the  ear  have 
surfeited.  We  have  become  thrill  hunters  and 
fishers  of  fresh  emotions.  We  are  no  longer 
content  to  squat;  to  den  up;  to  find  our  only 
living  interest  in  that  narrow,  unsocial  atti- 
tude called  self-centered  self-interest.  We 
want  to  see  and  to  feel,  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand what  lies  beyond  every  horizon.  So 
all  the  world  has  become  our  summer  play- 
ground, where  knowledge,  health  and  a  pleas- 
urable spirit  can  make  limitless  gains  of 
permanent  value. 

Sun  Trails  to  California 

Unless  you  have  toured  along  the  Sun 
Trails  to  California  and  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  in  Spring,  you  may  underestimate  their 
charm  before  warm  weather  sets  in.  These 
regions  are  at  their  best  soon  after  northern 
and  eastern  snows  have  vanished.  They  un- 
fold with  new  life,  with  a  fresh  verdure  and 
with  that  instinctive  hope  and  animation  in 
their  people  that  moves  us  all  in  the  early 
months  of  a  new  year.  This  being  true,  the 
leading  travel  bureaus  are  booking  many 
tours  to  these  parts.  The  sunset  voyage  over 
a  tranquil  sea  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii  is 
a  veritable  rest  and  health  course,  with  travel 
as  a  delightful  by-product.  If  you  have  never 
enjoyed  that  voyage  from  the  sunlit  charm 
of  Los  Angeles  to  the  moonlit  charm  of 
Hawaii,  you  have  defaulted  in  your  allegi- 
ance to  American  travel  opportunity. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  on  our  Pacific 
Coast  the  year  round  that  it  is  difficult  to 
''well  upo  tractive  region  in  the  midst 

of  many.  April,  May  and  early  June  are 


At  Palm  Springs,  popular  California 

Desert    Resort    of    rich    sub-tropical 

verdure.  Courtesy  All  Year  Club  of 

Southern  California 


beautiful  from  one  end  of  California  to  an- 
other. The  sun  is  warm  and  the  purple  shad- 
ows always  cool  by  day,  while  the  nights 
have  that  chill  nip  that  makes  sleep  under  a 
blanket  refreshing.  Indeed,  California  is  an 
all-year  country,  a  pet  of  the  gods  in  its  nat- 
ural attractions  of  bright  and  balmy  weather 
and  thriving  cities,  towns,  villages,  ranches, 
hotels,  sea  and  mountain  resorts,  national 
parks,  fine  roads,  luxurious  clubs  and  flower- 


The  Dawn  of 
Travel's 

Greatest  Year 

Americans  Are  Touring  Many 
Countries  —  Northern  Europe, 
the  Far  EastandOurOwn  FarWest 
Among  this  Season's  Favorite 
Regions  — Everyone  Wants  to 
See  the  Life  of  the  Whole  World 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK 


trellised  homes  which  the  people  of  the  coast 
have  built  there  in  the  last  half  century  of 
astounding  Western  development. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  numerous  natural 
attractions  of  several  regions  between  the 
eastern  states  and  California  are  now  assum- 
ing an  aspect  of  national  interest,  not  only  to 
travelers  seeking  pleasurable  recreations,  but 
to  families  in  search  of  permanent  homes, 
and  business  men  of  vision  exploring  for  new 
industrial  opportunity. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  hundred  thrilling 
trips  and  tours  in  our  Southwest  alone — all 
more  or  less  on  one  of  the  several  arterial 
highways  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Indian 
Detour  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the 
Apache  Trail  on  the  Southern  Pacific  are 
amazingly  exotic  and  colorful.  In  our  May 
issue  we  deal  at  length  with  the  Indian  De- 
tour around  Santa  Fe,  and  in  a  later  issue 
with  the  Apache  Trail  in  the  region  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam. 


Tourist  Rest  House,  Puye,  on  the  Santa  Fe, 

New     Mexico.     Indian     Detour.     Courtesy 

Santa  Fe  Railway 
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If  you  would  discover  the  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  visit  the  "Garden  of  Allah",  in 
Arizona  and  Southern  California — Winter 
Paradise  of  the  Southwest. 

Half-desert — half-oasis — interspersed  with 
mountains,  splashed  with  greenery  and  clad, 
like  the  shepherd.  Joseph,  in  a  coat  of  many 
colors — with  great  rainbow-tinted  pyramids, 
obelisks  and  colonnades  of  rock  thrusting 
huge  fingers  upward  through  desert  sands — 
with  gorgeous  hues  flaming  in  radiant  skies 
— and  with  desert  flowers  and  shrubs  as  bril- 
liant as  they  are  exotic. 

Picturesque — with  the  Apache  Trail  and 
its  rugged  balustrades  of  ruck,  and  bisected 
by  that  marvel  of  engineering,  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  and  adorned  on  the  west  by  the  Salton 
Sea,  as  inspiring  scenic  features. 

Historic — the  Cradle  of  Mankind  in 
America — with  the  cliff -dwellings  and  monu- 
ments of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  still  defying  the  inroads  of  time 
— with  old  Spanish  Missions,  symbolizing 
the  story  of  an  equally  interesting  era — and 
Apache  Indian  lodges,  recalling  the  romance 
and  warfare  of  our  frontier  West. 

And  Cosmopolitan — with  Mexicans, 
quaintly  garbed, — Indians  in  bright  colors — 
cowboys  in  chaps  and  spurs. — business  men 
and  society  folk  in  golf  attire,  riding  cos- 
tume, bathing  or  hunting  clothes, — and  with 
desert  types,  nomads.  American  Bedouins,  on 
the  whole,  a  populace  as  heterogeneous  as 
that  of  a  street  in  Cairo. 

No  part  of  America  has  developed  so  rap- 
idly as  the  "Garden  of  Allah"  during  the  past 
few  months.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since 
irrigation  systems  for  the  quickening  of 
desert  soils  were  installed,  but  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  beauty  resulting  from  that 
quickening  has  reached  its  present  perfection. 
Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  greatest 
development  plans  have  been  worked  out. 
Numerous  multi-million-dollar  hotels,  with 
their  concomitant  golf  courses,  swimming 
pools  and  facilities  for  other  outdoor  sports, 
have  just  been  completed. 

Five  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  re- 
gion have  become  popular  winter  resorts — 
Tucson,  Chandler,  Phoenix,  Indio  and  Palm 
Springs.  To  these  may  be  added  El  Paso, 
Texas,  where  quaint  old  Mexico  and  modern 
America  meet — just  across  the  Rio  Grande 

The  Desert  Inn,  I'.ilm  Springs,  California, 

restful  and  refreshing.  Courtesj    Southern 

Pacific  Railwaj 


In   the   Desert   Country,   from   an   oil 
painting  !>>  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican artist,  F.  Tenney  Johnson 

from  Juarez,  typical  of  15th  Century  Spain 
in  the  vivid  dress  and  curious  customs  of  its 
pleasure-loving  people.  Scores  of  guest 
ranches  supplement  the  hotels  and  are  the 
favored  resorts  of  vacationists  seeking  ab- 
solute rest  and  quiet  and  those  who  prefer 
life  in  the  saddle  on  the  open  range. 

All  the  sports  are  there  too — tennis,  polo, 
hunting,  fishing,  motoring,  horseback  riding, 
desert  picnicking — are  enjoyed  amid  sur- 
roundings as  alluring  as  they  are  unusual. 


Fortunately,  this  new  vacation-land  may 
be  seen  or  visited  without  sacrificing  con- 
venience or  comfort.  It  is  right  on  the  way  to 
California.  The  finest  and  fastest  of  trains 
serve  travelers  to  California. 

Northern    Wonderlands — Norway   and 
Sweden 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  has  been  a 
summer  lure  for  half  a  century.  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  a  travel  experience 
unlike  any  other  on  the  European  Continent. 
The  Nordics  are  an  hospitable  people,  eager 
to  welcome  American  tourists.  They  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  their  own  kin  from  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  where  the  latter  are  the 
largest  part  of  our  northwestern  citizenry. 
The  Swede,  Norwegian  and  Dane  have  done 
yeoman  service  in  building  the  sturdy  stature 
of  the  North  Star  State  and  the  Dakotas.  In 
the  north  European  wonderlands,  now  toured 
in  comfort  and  luxury,  American  travelers 
view  scenery  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  on  the 
arctic  rim  of  organized  civilization.  Hammer- 
fest,  the  most  northern  city  in  the  world,  on 
Kvalo  Island,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Nor- 
way, is  a  place  where  the  sun  does  not  set  from 
May  13  to  July  29.  That  is  a  busy  ten-week 
period  for  people  on  the  top  o'  the  world.  One 
would  expect  such  a  town  to  be  ice-bound 
most  of  the  year.  But,  owing  to  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream,  Norway's  harbors  are  always  open. 

Travel  to  these  northern  wonderlands  has 
been  more  comfortably  organized  in  recent 
years  than  ever  before.  Beautifully  appointed 
ships,  good  food,  entertainment  aboard, 
strange  and  interesting  sights  ashore — all 
over  a  period  of  as  many  days  as  you  can 
conveniently  devote  to  a  refreshing  voyage 
through  the  Artie  Circle,  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
into  the  waters  of  Western  Russia. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Four  Unusual  Rooms  from  the  Home  of  E.  C.  Biechler  in  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Schachne  Studios  Co.,  Decorators 


The  dining  room  furniture  is  carved  walnut.  The  chairs 
are  covered  with  Genoese  velvet.  The  huffet  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  fine  old  Italian  piece,  with  tapestry  above 


In  the  living  room  the  furniture  shows  interesting 
English  and  French  designs  covered  with  tapestry  and 
velvet   in   a   combination   of  blue,   henna   and   green 
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Two  Bedrooms  of  Luxurious  Charm 

Even  the  Details  in  Bedroom  Fittings  in  the  Biechler  Home  Have  Rare  Perfection 


* 


iiiiii    iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiHiii 
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The  walla  of  the  powder  room  are  green  and 
ivor)  damask.  The  dressing  table  and  mirror  are 
French,  and  the  draperies  arc  champagne  damask 


The  daughter's  bedroom.  The  draperies  are  Toile 
de  Jouy  with  glass  curtains  of  orchid  pink  taffeta, 
the   carpet   is  orchid   and   beds  are  putty   and  blue 
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'THE  WOMAN  OF  ANDROS" 

THORNTON  WILDER  has  called 
his  new  novel  The  Woman  of 
Andros.  For  his  purposes  he  has 
adapted  a  plot  from  "The  Andrian," 
a  comedy  by  the  Latin  poet-play- 
wright, Terence,  who  had  adapted  his 
play  from  the  Greek  of  Menander. 
Terence's  play  in  its  day  was  good, 
conventional  "theater",  having  to  do 
with  the  struggle  between  love  and 
filial  duty  on  the  part  of  a  young 
Greek.  Wilder's  novel  is  a  love  idyll  in- 
terspersed with  considerable  discourse 
on  the  tragic  inexplicabilities. 

In  "The  Andrian,"  Pamphilius,  an 
Athenian  youth  has  been  betrothed  by 
his  father  to  Philumena,  daughter  of 
Chremes.  Pamphilius  however  has 
fallen  in  love  with,  and  promised  mar- 
riage, to  Glycerium,  a  girl  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  home  of  an 
Andrian  who  educated  her  with  his 
daughter  Chrysis.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  Andrian,  Chrysis  had  moved  with 
Glycerium  to  Athens  and  there  they 
are,  of  course,  "foreigners"  whom  a 
well-born  Athenian  youth  could  not 
marry.  Glycerium  gives  birth  to  a  child 
and  Chremes,  learning  that  Pamphilius 
is  the  father,  refuses  to  let  him  have 
his  daughter.  The  difficulty  between  father 
and  son  is  solved  in  the  last  act  when  Crito 
I  ells  Chremes  that  Glycerium  is  his  own 
daughter  whom  he  (Chremes)  on  a  trip  to 
Andros  had  intrusted  to  his  brother  Phania, 
now  dead.  Thus  is  paved  the  way  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  original  agreement  be- 
tween Chremes  and  Pamphilius'  father  but 
whereby  not  Philumena  but  her  sister  Gly- 
cerium marries  Pamphilius. 

In  Wilder's  novel  the  action  takes  place 
not  in  Athens  but  on  the  island  of  Brynos 
where  Chrysis  dwells  with  her  young  sister, 
Glycerium.  Chrysis  is  a  wise  and  learned 
courtesan  who  falls  in  love  with  Pamphilius 
er  the  devotion  of  his  mind  but 
not  of  his  heart,  which  is  pledged  to  Gly- 
cerium. .Meanwhile,  as  in  the  play,  Pamphil- 
1US  '  it  ion  to  marry  one 

oi  his  own  people  and  Glycerium  is  not  a 
(■reek  but  an  Andrian.  With  Chrysis  Pam- 
philius discusses  the  problems  of  love,  mar- 
fia#  ind  when  he  has  fallen 

in  love  with  Glycerium  he  and  his  father 


Among  the  New  Books 

The  Season's  Literary  Offerings— New  Novels  by  Thornton 
Wilder,   Isabel    Paterson,    Michael   Gold   and   Others 


Thornton  Wilder,  the  plot  of 
whose  new  novel,  "The  Woman 
of  Andros,"  is  adapted  from  an 
old  Latin  play.  Albert  &  Char- 
les Boni,  Publishers 


Isabel  Paterson,  below,  has 
fashioned  a  charming  love  tale 
of  pagan  times  in  "The  Road 
of  the  Gods,"  published  by 
Horace  Liveright 


By  BURTON    RASCOE 


sis'  message  rto  Pamphilius  that  the  move- 
ment toward  that  unknown  goal  is  in  itself 
the  justification  of  life. 

In  Wilder  there  is  a  strong  religious  streak. 
It  appeared  rather  prominently  in  the  short 
plays  he  wrote  while  he  was  still  a  student  in 
college.  In  The  Cabala  it  appeared  in  a  more 
sophisticated  and  aesthetic  guise;  in  "The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  it  took  the  form  of 
inquiry  with  a  touch  of  mockery  in  the  in- 
quiry; and  now  in  "The  Woman  of  Andros" 
it  is  philosophical.  And  that  religious 
streak  is  definitely  Christian  and  spe- 
cifically Roman  Catholic.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  his  next  novel  should 
be  as  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
Church  as  Huysman's  L'Oblat. 

"The  Woman  of  Andros"  is  a  neater 
piece  of  workmanship  even  than  "The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  which  was 
exquisitely  patterned.  The  style  of  this 
latest  novel,  too,  is  the  perfection  of 
that  grace  toward  which  he  strove  in 
the  first  two.  But  the  story  is  slighter 
than  the  stories  of  either  of  the  former 
novels;  and  I  find  the  philosophical 
implications  of  "The  Woman  of  Andros" 
not  so  intellectually  convincing  as  they 
are  literarily  pleasing.  That  is  because 
I  could  not  be  argued  into  religious 
conversion  any  more  than  I  could  be 
argued  into  falling  in  love:  both  mat- 
ters seem  to  me  emotional  processes. 

"THE  ROAD  Of  THE  GODS." 

For    her   new   novel    Isabel    Paterson 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


argue  the  matter  at  some  length.  The  father 
relents  when  he  learns  that  Glycerium  is 
going  to  bear  Pamphilius  a  child  and  agrees 
to  their  marriage  but  the  happiness  of  the 
two  is  brief:  Glycerium  dies  in  childbirth. 
Having  triumphed  over  the  restrictions  which 
convention  put  on  the  natural  impulse  of 
love,  Pamphilius  is  left  to  wonder  now  at  the 
restrictions  that  fate  put  upon  the  continua- 
tion of  happiness  once  happiness  is  achieved. 
In  comparing  the  play  and  the  novel  we 
note  a  vast  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Terence  and  Wilder.  Terence  is  concerned 
with  characters  which  were  already  conven- 
tional in  comedy  in  his  time;  Wilder  is  con- 
cerned with  the  same  characters  but  he 
makes  them  far  from  conventional  by  giving 
each  of  them  significance  in  a  drama  of  tragic 
irony.  Wilder  meditates,  through  his  charac- 
ters, upon  the  mysteries  of  life  and  upon  the 
trust  rat  ions  of  the  spirit.  We  are  all,  he  seems 
to  say,  condemned  to  suffer  repeated  defeats 
in  our  aspirations  and  we  move  toward  our 
unknown  goal  blindly.  But  it  had  been  Chry- 


H.  L.  Mencken,  who  has  just 
written  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  religious  beliefs — "Treatise 
on  the  Gods,"  published  by 
Alfred  Knopf,  Inc. 
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Old  English  Furniture— Its  History  and  Character 

Jacobean  Pieces,  Although  Less  Ornate  Than  Those  of  the  Elizabethan  Period, 
Show  Interesting  Variety  in  Design  and  Decoration.   Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles 

By  R.  COODWIN-SMITH 


OXE  may  safely  label  most  of  the  old  oak  furniture 
one  sees  as  "Jacobean."  For  Jacobean  is  a  con- 
veniently wide  term  that  our  systematic-minded 
connoisseurs  indiscriminately  apply  to  any  English  fur- 
niture after  Elizabeth,  up  to  James  II.  Thus: — 

James  I  1603,  Charles  I  1625,  Common- 

wealth 1649,  Charles  II  1660,  James  II 

1685,  were  all  characterized  as  "Jacobean". 

Xow,  the  character  of  the  ruling  monarch  and  his  court 
would  always  influence  contemporary  art.  Indeed,  James 
I,  that  extravagant  and  contemptible  monarch,  and 
Charles  I,  after  him — with  all  the  Stuarts'  weakness  for 
magnificent  foreign  fashions — are  so  vividly  reflected  in 
their  own  furniture  that  one  might  almost  hope  to  catch 
the  scent  of  the  royal  robes  which  once  brushed  such  fur- 
niture by.  And  thus,  always,  furniture  mirrors  history. 
What  carving,  for  instance,  would  one  expect  when  James 
VI  of  Scotland  ascended  our  throne  as  James  I  of  En- 
gland? Surely,  the  Thistle,  cut  in  the  flat  low-relief  of 
the  period,  and  other  Scottish  emblems,  particularly  on  the 
furniture  of  the  patriotic  North  County  craftsmen.  Inigo 
Jones,  the  master  designer,  was  presently  to  influence 
decoration  prodigiously;  especially  when,  later,  he  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  works  to  Charles  I.  Carytides,  those 
grotesquely  carved  human  figures  so  popular  during  the 


Jacobean  table  <>l  simple  design  vviih  the  large 
bullion-  legs  which  originated  in  Elizabethan 
■  la>  -  ami  carried  over  into  the  Jacobean  period. 
Courtesy     Westing,     Evans     &     Egmore,     Inc. 


Richly  carved  panels  as  used  in  this  old  oak  room  from 
Manstead,  England,  make  an  extremely  interesting  background 
for  Jacobean  furniture.  Courtesy  Westing,  Evans  &  Egmore,  Inc. 


early  Renaissance,  then  disappeared  from  fashionable  furniture.  A  typical  Jacobean 
feature  with  which  one  should  familiarize  oneself  is  the  "guilloche;"  this  occurs 
again  and  again,  in  every  conceivable  variation. 

You  will  find  early  Jacobean  furniture  distinctly  less  ornate  than  the  previous 
Elizabethan  richness;  less  floral,  perhaps,  and  decidedly  more  geometrical  in  deco- 
ration, with  applied  lozenges  and  split-turnings.  The  draw-table,  and  the  rare  chair, 
now  steadily  grow  more  common;  such  chairs  being  frequently  inlaid  with  holly, 
cherry  or  bog-oak,  and  their  backs  carved  with  arches.  While  the  dresser,  and  even 
the  gate-leg  table,  appear  and  show  themselves  increasingly  as  time  flies  on.  Notice 
the  turned  legs  and  rails  of  your  old  gate-leg  table;  the  earlier  ones  are  coarser, 
heavier.  "Twist"  turning,  however,  will  hardly  be  earlier  than  Cromwell;  indeed  this 


At  the  right 
is  a  carved 
Jacobean 
table  with 
folding  top. 
Courtesy  of 
Frank  Part- 
ridge,    Inc. 


is  more  notably  a  feature  of  the  Restoration  pe- 
riod. Now  came  the  Revolution,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  brief  age  of  sober  restraint 
sandwiched  in  between  two  ages  of  extravagance. 
Those  Cromwellians!  Those  sombre-f  rocked, 
beetle-browed  saints,  short-cropped  as  the  mod- 
(Continued  on  page  112) 

In  this  living  room  Jacobean  furniture 
is  combined  with  English  pieces  belong- 
ing to  earlier  and  later  periods.  By 
the    courtesy    of    Frank    Partridge,   Inc. 
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Frank  P. 
U  kiting, 
architect 
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Main  elevation  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Harmon  B.  Vanderhoef  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.  This  dignified  Colonial  dwelling  was  altered  from  a 
century-old   farmhouse   of   quasi-Victorian    air   on   the   Flagler   estate 


Imagination  in  Remodeling 

Fine   Example  of  Colonial    Restoration   in  Greenwich   1$  a    Proof 
that  Remodeling  Is  a  Very  Valuable   Phase  of  Architectural  Art 

By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 


THE  remodeling  of  old  houses  has 
many  compensations  and,  to  the  one 
who  pins  his  faith  on  the  verity  of  an 
early  American  relic,  none  is  a  source  of 
greater  joy  and  satisfaction  than  to  see  his 
prophecies  fulfilled  and  his  judgments  veri- 
fied. Harmon  B.  Vanderhoefs  experience  in 
transforming  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  Flagler 
estate,  whose  beauty  had  long  been  hidden 
under  the  artifices  of  a  quasi-Victorian  ex- 
terior, into  the  dignified  Colonial  dwelling 
that  is  now  his  home,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Few  persons  were  able  to  visualize  the 
charm  that  lay  buried  under  the  mass  of  un- 
related detail.  Even  Colonial  experts,  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  had  passed  it  by.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  lack  of  discernment  was 
quite  justifiable  for  the  wide  eaves  of  the 
factitious  roof,  the  irrelevant  corbels,  the 
pleasing  but  wholly  inapplicable  porch  rail 
and  the  smug  roof  dormer  that  vainly  tried  to 
claim  affinity  with  a  generation  older  than  it- 
self, were  none  of  them  on  speaking  terms, 
one  with  the  other. 

But  Mr.  Vanderhoef,  with  a  hereditary 
"house"  sense,  inherited  from  his  Dutch 
Colonial  forbears,  was  not  misled  by  its 
;  terior  and   his   faith  in  the  in- 

herent refinement  of  the  old  dwelling  was 
later  confirmed  by  Frank  P.  Whiting,  archi- 
fork.  The  latter,  after  making  a 
survey  of  existing  conditions  was  enthusias- 
tically of  the  opinion  that  the  owners  were 
entirely  justified  in  making  the  alterations, 
a  result,  the  dignified  dwelling  is  today 
takii  e  in  a  community  of  substantial 


homes  as  a  fine  example  of  Colonial  restora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whiting's  first  efforts  were  in  the  line 
of  ruthless  destruction.  He  tore  away  the 
overhanging  eaves,  the  ugly  cornice,  the  dis- 
tressing porch  and  the  multitude  of  disasso- 
ciated detail  until  only  the  bare  shell 
remained.  With  this  block  plan  as  a  basis, 
he  then  proceeded  to  whip  the  house  into 
shape  and  give  it  a  geometrical  appearance. 
He  added  five  feet  at  the  end  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  living  room,  extending  it  under 
the  roof  of  the  new  porch  wing;  and  to  allow 
a  fifth  window  to  be  introduced  in  the  upper 
storey  to  give  it  the  proper  symmetry. 

To  balance  the  design,  another  wing  was 
added  and  the  space  thus  gained  thrown  into 
the  dining  room.  An  interesting  bit  of  cam- 
ouflage was  resorted  to  by  placing  the  leaders 
at  either  end  of  the  main  elevation  to  more 
clearly  define  its  Colonial  character.  Well 
proportioned  dormers  further  emphasized  the 
old  time  feeling. 

As  a  final  note  of  architectural  interest,  an 
inviting  portico  was  built  on,  the  contour  of 
the  roof  repeating  the  arch  of  the  graceful 
Colonial  door,  adorned  with  fan  and  side 
lights  of  leaded  glass.  Painted  an  old  white, 
which  by  the  way  varies  widely  from  the  cus- 
tomary tone  in  use;  with  blue-green  shutters 
to  supply  the  familiar  note  of  color,  and  the 
skillful  distribution  of  conical  cedars  about 
the  foundation,  the  composition  is  replete 
with  Colonial  charm. 

Little  structural  change  was  made  in  the 
interior,  other  than   the   building  of  a  new 


chimney  in  the  living  room,  the  old  one  being 
retained  for  furnace  and  kitchen  flues,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  floor  plan,  a 
laundry  and  other  conveniences. 

A  deal  of  fine  woodwork  of  the  sort  that 
graced  so  many  Colonial  homes  of  refinement 
in  the  18th  Century  was  found  intact  and 
formed  the  basis  for  new  work.  In  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  hall,  running  through  the  house 
from  front  to  rear,  is  the  original  staircase 
with  the  neatly  turned  mahogany  newel, 
slender  balusters  and  small  hand  rail  of  the 
period.  The  surbase  and  ornamentation  of 
the  stair  string  are  also  old. 

An  air  of  elegance  is  given  the  hall  by  the 
gracious  character  of  the  doors  with  deep 
paneled  reveals,  a  decorative  detail  made 
possible  by  the  old  braced  construction  in  the 
front  rooms  of  the  old  part.  As  this  primitive 
treatment  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
woodwork  and  trim,  it  was  concealed  by 
double  walls  which  allowed  the  architect  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  inviting  detail 
into  the  picture. 

Gay  Chinese  paper  in  a  sketchy  design  of 
foliage  and  birds  of  bright  plumage  on  a 
yellow  ground  has  the  charm  of  old  associa- 
tion. To  give  the  walls  an  antique  appearance 
they  were  toned  down  with  two  coats  of 
shellac.  Graceful  Chippendale  chairs,  with 
the  familiar  interlacing  splats  and  cabriole 
legs  in  the  manner  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  18th  Century,  are  pleasantly  effective 
against  the  Chinese  yellow  background,  a 
Kerman  rug  and  Hamaden  in  camel's-hair. 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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designs   this    spring* time   chintz  to  turn 
your  house   into 
a  modern  g'arden 


IT  is  Schumacher's  privilege  to  offer  a  rare 
collection  of  printed  fabrics  made  exclu- 
sively for  them  by  an  artist  of  unusual  re- 
nown, Poiret. 

The  desire  for  new  effects  in  decorative 
fabrics  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy. 
Tbat  difficulty  has  hern  mastered  by  Paul 
■Poiret  in  the  design  illustrated  here,  which 
he  has  named  "Magnolias."  Tins  is  but  one 
of  a  varied  and  comprehensive  collection  now 
being  presented  by  Schumacher. 

Poiret's  conceptions  are  unique — his  de- 
~ii_rns  are  bold — his  interpretations  personal 
—  his  colorations  powerful  vet  delicate. 

\ou  will  find  in  Schumacher  collections 
fabrics  for  your  every  need — the  best  of  con- 
temporary designs  side  by  side  >\ith  authentic 
examples  of  historic  periods.  Your  decorator 
will  gladly  obtain  samples  for  you. 

"Fabrics— the  Key  to 

Success fu I  Deco ration" 

This  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests 
a  wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics. 
It  will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 
decorator... and  to  discover  many  new  sources 
of  charm  for  your  home.  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  free  upon  request. 

Write  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-4,  60 
West  40th  St.,  New  York,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors  to  the  Trade  only 
of  decorative  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit. 


The  beautiful  magnolia  blossom  is  the  motif 
for  this   smart  new  print  by  Paul  Poiret 
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Building  and  Equip- 
ping Your  Home 

A  Wide  Range  of  Roofing  Materials 
Available  in  Interesting  Textures 
and    Pleasing    Color    Combinations 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


WHEN  it  comes  to  choosing  a  roof 
the  material  may  not,  necessarily, 
depend  upon  the  wall  material  or 
the  style  of  the  house.  You  may  have  such 
a  keen  preference  for  a  certain  kind  of  roof 
that  you  will  choose  a  type  of  house  that 
will  allow  you  to  use  that  roof.  In  other 
words,  the  relationship  of  roof  to  house  is 
so  important  that  the  house  itself  may  be 
radically  changed  in  favor  of  roofing  ma- 
terial. 

There  are  several  broad  divisions  that  may 
serve  to  clarify  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
of  the  principal  roofing  materials,  as,  for 
instance,  fireproof  and  non-fireproof.  Or, 
more  exactly,  the  division  into  wood  shingle, 
composition  shingle,  tile  and  slate. 

Although  brick,  stone  and  stucco  houses 
may  be  topped  with  wood  shingle  roofs,  the 
all-wood  structure  most  often  calls  for  this 
material.  Fireproof  roofing  materials,  it  is 


construction   and   side-walls   sheathed  with 
clap-boards  or  shingles. 

Time  was,  of  course,  when  shingles  were 
split  by  hand,  and  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  wood  shingles 
have  been  offered  in  extensive  color  ranges, 
thoroughly  dip-stained  before  delivery.  In 
these  creosote  stains,  the  factory  job  of  dip- 
ping soon  proved  to  be  far  more  thorough 
and  satisfactory  than  anything  that  could 
be  done  "on  location,"  and  it  was  not  long 
before  manufacturers  of  shingles  were  pre- 
senting complete  ranges  of  really  beautiful 
colors,  so  that  attractive  harmonies  are 
now  easily  effected  in  both  roofs  and  side- 
walls  of  the  house  entirely  of  wood  con- 
struction. 


Slate  in  a  rich  combination  of  dark  colors  con- 
tributes  much  to  the  interest  of  this  half-timber 
and  stucco  house,  the  home  of  Sidney  H.  Sonn, 
Harrison,  New  York.  Julius  Gregory,  architect. 
Courtesy  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

true,  are  often  enough  seen  on  the  frame 
house,  but  not  consistently,  even  if  the  roof 
is  the  part  of  any  house  most  likely  to  catch 
fire.  If  fire  hazard  is  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern, there  are  plenty  of  artificial  shingles, 
compounded  largely  of  asbestos,  and  light 
enough  in  weight  to  conform  with  light  frame 


Nature,  left  to  herself,  gives  walls  and 
roofs  of  shingle  a  weathered  color  of  silver 
gray,  but  this  color  changes,  becoming  yearly 
darker  and  darker,  until  it  is  nearly  black. 
One  advantage  of  dip-stained  shingles  is  not 
only  the  obvious  one  of  achieving  any  desired 
color  immediately,  but  also  the  advantage 
of  permanence  in  the  shingle  itself  as  well  as 
in  the  color.  Not  that  wood  shingles  au 
naturcl  are  not  still  used.  They  are,  and 
with  a  constant  demand  for  the  hand  split 
kind,  those  large  rugged-looking  wood  shin- 


Asbestos    shingles    make    an    enduring    fireproof 

roof  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  available 

in    a    wide    range    of    colors.    Courtesy    Asbestos 

Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing   Co. 

gles  that  produce  such  authentic  quaintness 
in  the  cottage  type  of  house,  and  in  certain 
kinds  of  Colonial  adaptations. 

Wood  shingles  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
out-moded  by  other  types  of  roofing — they 
will  always  serve  well  and  faithfully,  and 
treated  with  creosote  stains  they  will  also 
serve  colorfully  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
roofs  there  are. 

A  question  often  asked  has  to  do  with 
wood  shingles,  and  this  question  is  about  the 
legitimacy  of  roofs  in  "thatched"  effects,  in 
which  the  shingles  are  bent  over  curved 
eaves.  The  answer  is  that  when  the  purpose 
is  frankly  for  decorative  effect,  and  when 
everything  else  about  the  house  is  in  charac- 
ter with  the  English  cottage  type,  a  thatched 
effect  is  legitimate  from  a  purely  decorative 
point  of  view,  and  with  due  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  actual  thatch  is  a  thing  in 
itself,  and  that  the  shingle  imitation  is  no 
more  than  a  general  approximation  of  the 
true  thatch  profile. 

The  popularity  of  hand-split  shingles  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  general  swing  back  to 
authenticity  in  building  materials  as  they 
were  used  in  older,  sturdier  days  of  building, 
before  machine  and  mill  finishes  robbed 
many  materials  of  their  most  interesting 
characteristics.  The  hand-split  shingle  is 
used  more  often  for  side-walls  than  for  roofs, 
and  is  used  for  roofs  where  a  rough  and 
rugged  effect  is  wanted.  Cedar  continues 
as  the  leading  wood  for  shingles,  and  cypress 
is  also  quite  widely  used.  So  essentially 
is  this  old  form  of  roofing  material  a  part 
of  home  building  that  competition  of  a 
variety  of  attractive  fireproof  roofings  can- 
not diminish  the  popularity  of  wood  shin- 
gles. For  certain  types  of  houses  they  re- 
main the  most  appropriate  of  all  roofing 
materials. 

Among  inexpensive  roofings  there  are 
many  shingles  made  on  a  fabric  base,  and 
these  are  widely  used  on  an  economy  basis 
rather  than  on  their  comparative  merits  of 
appearance.  From  the  architect's  point  of 
view,  the  fabric  shingle  roof  tends  to  lack 
texture  as  a  whole.  It  lies  too  flat.  An  es- 
sential of  any  roof  should  be  an  effective 
emphasis  of  its  units,  as  brought  out  by  the 
thick  butts  of  shingles,  slates  or  tiles.  When 
a  shingle  is  made  synthetically,  that  is,  com- 
pounded of  asbestos  and  other  materials,  the 
architect,   without   being   too   exacting,   de- 
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It  is  in  the  planning  of  interiors  which  possess  a  lingering  charm  that  a  visit  to  these  Galleries  will 
prove  inspirational,  for  here  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  furniture  not  likely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere 
. . .  unusual  groups  and  pieces  wrought  by  our  community  of  skilled  cabinetmakers,  as  well  as  many 
examples  from  European  sources  and  replicas  admirably  adapted  to  the  simple  backgrounds  of  today. 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets' 
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mands  that  it  be  so  designed  that  it  will  lie  up 
in  roofs  that  have  not  only  color  but  texture. 

This  requirement  has  been  admirably  met 
by  a  number  of  composite  shingles,  in  which 
color,  texture  and  form  have  been  combined 
to  provide  a  roofing  material  virtually  ideal. 
Lighter  in  weight  than  tile  or  slate,  asbestos 
composition  shingles  do  not  require  extra- 
heavy  roof  framing.  Not  only  this,  but  this 
type  of  shingle,  with  all  its  beautiful  variety 
of  color,  can  be  laid  over  old  roofs  without 
altering  or  disturbing  the  original  structure. 
The  whole  pageantry  of  autumn  colors — reds, 
dull  oranges,  russet  browns — is  included  in 
the  color  ranges,  with  old  blues  and  purples 
to  introduce  here  and  there  as  interesting 
accents.  Some  ranges  include  pearl  gray,  red, 
buff  and  black. 

Most  of  the  asbestos  shingles  are  of  the 
same  composition  throughout,  while  asphalt 
shingles  are  made,  in  the  lighter  grades,  on  a 
tough  fabric  base;  both  types,  in  all  their  va- 
rieties, are  so  styled  in  attractive  color  ranges 
as  to  be  definitely  a  contribution  to  the 
esthetic  side  of  building.  There  are  several 
makes  of  these  shingles  which  have  now  been 
in  service  over  periods  of  time  long  enough 
to  prove  their  wearing  qualities  as  well  as 
their  lasting  beauty  in  blended 
harmonies  of  color. 

Roofing  tiles  have  at  last 
come  into  their  own  and  been 
warmly  approved  by  the  most 
exacting  architects.  For  many 
years,  this  roofing  material 
was  technically  in  no  need  of 
criticism,  while  esthetically  it 
made  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  kilning  every  unit  with  an 
identical  color  and  texture. 
The  result  was  that  a  roof 
laid  up  in  tile  might,  so  far 
as  appearances  went,  have 
been  made  of  stamped  metal 
and  painted  red  or  green. 
These  were  the  two  colors,  and 
the  green  was  of  a  harsh  and 
violent  hue.  It  was  impossible 
to  lay  a  roof  with  the  charm- 
ing accidents  of  color,  not  to 
speak  of  the  age-old  weather- 
ing of  the  tile  roofs  that  have 
for  ages  captivated  every 
visitor  to  European  countries. 
Architects  who  were  not 
held  down  to  costs,  and  who  visioned  a  house 
with  a  tile  roof,  went  to  the  vast  trouble  and 
expense  of  buying  old  tile  roofs  in  Europe, 
packing  each  tile  carefully  and  shipping  them 


to  the  house, 
where  a  deplor- 
ably great  per- 
centage arrived 
broken.  When  it 
was  desired  to 
create  an  authen- 
tic Mediterran- 
ean architecture 
in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  whole- 
sale quantities  of 
antique  tiles  were 
brought  from 
Cuba,  and  even 
from  Spain,  in 
order  to  achieve 
the  charming  old 
color  variations 
of  old  Spanish 
buildings.  And  it 
was  the  same 
with  the  old  flat 
shingle-tiles  used 
in  England.  Only 

the  genuine  antique  tiles  could  be  used. 
Now  the  English  type,  exactly  like  the 
irregular,  hand-made  product  of  Elizabethan 


days,  is  reproduced  in  this  country,  and  tile- 
roofed  houses  in  any  type  of  English  archi- 
tecture can  be  made  authentic.  Even  the  cen- 
turies of  weathering  have  been  reproduced, 


Above — A  charm- 
ing house  in  Bever- 
ly Hills,  California, 
showing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  pressure 
stained  shingles. 
Paul  R.  Williams, 
architect.  Courtesy 
Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 


The  rough  texture 
of  m  e  1 1  o  w  -  h  u  e  d 
shingle  tiles  gives 
the  effect  of  antique 
English  tile  roofs. 
A  house  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Avon  Col- 
lege, at  Avon,  Conn. 
Theodate  Pope,  ar- 
chitect. By  cour- 
tesy of  the  Ludow- 
ici      Celadon      Co. 


A  roof  of  stained  shingles  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  Colonial  type  of  house.  The  Maryland 
home  of  Charles  H.  Reuwer,  architect.  Cour- 
tesy   Weatherbest    Stained    Shingle    Co.,    Inc. 


and  so  skilfully  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  of 
these  new  shingle-tile  roofs 
from  an  old  roof  brought  over 
with  great  trouble  and  expense 
from  England. 

It  is  the  same  with  the 
Spanish  or  Mediterranean  type 
of  tile,  sometimes  called  the 
Roman  tile.  The  whole  effect 
of  a  Mediterranean  house, 
whether  it  derives  from  Spain 
or  Italy,  depends  upon  the 
subtle  variations  in  the  range 
of  mellow  colors  found  in  the 
roof  tiles.  There  has  never 
been  any  real  reason  why  roof 
tiles  should  not  have  been 
baked  in  variations  of  color — 
but  it  has  only  been  recently 
that  manufacturers  have  real- 
ized the  architectural  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  doing  so. 
The  roof  of  slate  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and,  from  its  nature,  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  of  all  roofs.  It  is  a  natural 
product,  formed  by  hand,  and  its  beautiful 
range  of  color  it  owes  also  to  nature.  From 
the  earliest  times  men  have  roofed  their 
homes  with  slate,  wherever  it  was  available, 
and  slate  roofs  laid  hundreds  of  years  ago 
are  still  in  place. 

For  all  that  it  has  so  long  been,  histor- 
ically, a  perfect  roofing  material,  slate  as  we 
now  see  it  used  on  country  houses  was  ne- 
glected, or  differently  stated,  it  was  misused. 
During  the  1880s  builders  had  the  idea  that 
the  thing  to  do  with  slate  was  to  split  it  as 
thin  as  its  structure  would  possibly  allow,  to 
cut  its  edges  perfectly  true  and  grade  it  for 
absolute  uniformity  of  color.  If  there  were 
dull  reds,  purples,  greens  or  blues,  these  were 
set  aside  to  use  in  absurd  patterns  for  "fancy 
roofs."  You  have  seen  them  on  the  grander 
houses  of  that  period  on  roofs  bristling  with 
lightning  rods  and  filagree  iron  cresting,  the 
patterns  generally  based  on  monotonous  hex- 
agons and  the  rest  of  the  roof  about  as  in- 
teresting as  oilcloth. 

Slate  as  an  effectively  rugged  material, 
dowered   by  nature  with   an   incomparable 
range  of  beautiful  color,  came  in  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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The  Gracious  Home  Reflects 
the  Ease  with  which  it  is  Managed 


telephones  in  important 
parts  of  the  house  simplify 
the  direction  of  the  domestic 
establishment  .  .  .yet  from 
them  you  can  call  other  homeSj 
other  citieSj  other  countries 


Thi:  house  that  is  managed  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  is  pleasant  to  live  in, 
or  to  visit.  And  telephone  convenience 
within  the  home  plays  a  large  part  in 
this  scheme  of  things.  It  enables  women 
to  give  all  of  their  household  directions 
for  the  day  within  a  few  minutes'  time. 
To  make  sure,  with  no  unnecessary 
bother,  that  domestic  affairs  are  pro- 
gressing smoothly.  And  to  keep  fresh 
their  energies  for  the  varied  activities 
of  their  interesting  lives. 

This  household  administration  is 
conducted  over  the  regular  Bell  tele- 
phones .  .  .  the  same  instruments  with 
which  you  call  friends  across  the  street, 
or  in  other  cities,  or  even  in  other  lands. 

At  moderate  cost  you  can  have 
telephone  service  in  all  parts  of  your 
home.  Even  in  smaller  houses,  enough 
telephones  add  enormously  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  household  affairs  ...  to  your 
ease  in  calling  friends,  or  in  receiving 
service  from  the  outside. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  will  be 
glad  to  help  plan  the  arrangements 
which  will  give  you  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Just  call  the  Business 
Office   today. 


Conversation  with  the  cook  or  maid  can  be  so  conveniently  carried  on  by  telephone  from  your  bedroom  or  your  living-room.  The 
various  details  of  the  day' s  routine  can  be  arranged  in  no  time  at  all .  .  .  meals  planned,  orders  given  .  .  .  and  without  so  much  as 
one  unnecessary  step.  And  all  this  over  your  regular  Bell  telephones,  which  you  use  to  call  friends  across  the  street,  or  across  the 
continent.  Telephone  convenience  is  a  mark  of  the  modern  home  .  .  .  as  important  to  the  smaller  household  as  it  is  to  the  larger. 


:    .  _J 


Calls  to  the  butler's  pantry  .  .  .  before  luncheon,  while  you 
are  dressing  for  dinner  .  .  .  assure  the  smooth  functioning  of 
your  household,  while  they  save  you  time,  effort  and  trouble. 


Telephones  located  in  all  parts  of  your  home  .  .  .  the 
laundry,  the  maid's  room,  the  garage  .  .  .  play  their  impor- 
tant part  in  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  modern  housekeeping. 
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Simpler  and  Better  Plumbing 

Much  of  the  Comfort  of  Your  Home  Depends  Upon  the  Wise 
Selection     of    Plumbing     Fixtures    and     the    Layout    of    Pipes 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 


TO  most  individuals  the  plumbing  pipes, 
installed  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  house, 
are  a  mystery,  but  the  fixtures  that  stand 
visible  in  the  bathroom  seem  to  be  simple 
enough  to  understand.  Yet  what  is  invisible 
and  mysterious  in  plumbing  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  its  success  than  the  shape,  color 
or  arrangement  of  the  bath  tub,  lavatory  and 
water  closet.  Most  home  owners,  when  they 
are  invited  by  the  architect  to  go  with  him  to 
the  showrooms  of  the  fixture  manufacturers 
and  select  the  design  and  color  of  the  ones  to 
go  into  their  new  home  feel  quite  confident 
of  their  ability  to  make  a  choice.  Yet  their 
knowledge  is  very  superficial,  and  their 
choice  is  influenced  by  form,  color  and  price, 
more  than  by  a  technical  appreciation  of  the 
operation  of  the  fixture.  A  salesman  for  a 
great  plumbing  fixture  company  told  me  re- 
cently that,  although  he  had  been  trained 
technically  to  be  a  sanitary  engineer,  he 
found  that  his  knowledge  of  the  correct 
mechanical  operation  of  plumbing  equip- 
ment was  almost  wasted.  "What  I  needed," 
he  said,  "was  a  course  in  interior  decoration, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  color 
harmonies."  He  complained  that  the  archi- 
tects were  leaving  it  up  to  the  salesmen  of 
plumbing  fixtures  to  meet  their  clients,  talk 
over  the  bathroom  arrangement,  discuss  the 
color  scheme,  the  kind  of  wall  and  floor  deco- 
ration, the  shape  of  fixtures,  and  even  the 
color  of  toilet  paper  to  use  to  match  the  tile. 
Another  salesman  showed  me  a  type  of 
water  closet  which  had  been  specially  de- 
signed to  conform  to  recommendations  of  the 
best  authorities  on  hygienic  matters.  How- 
ever, even  though  this  model  was  scientifi- 
cally correct  and  very  practical,  it  would  not 
sell.  Its  odd  shape  was  against  it.  It  was  not 


Drainage  system  for  two  bathrooms  on  second 
floor  and  lavatory  on  first  floor.  'I  hi-.  i>  ,i>  required 
bj  man)  cit>  plumbing  codes.  Notice  bow  com- 
plex the  pip< ss  are,  bj  comparison  \\  iih  other  draw- 
ing on  this  page,  showing  a  better  layout  of  pipes 


Two  economical  bathroom  layouts  which  require 
the  minimum  length  of  pipe  and  give  the  maxi- 
mum space  in  front  of  all  fixtures 


actually  of  ugly  design — but  just  different. 

I  asked  him  whether  the  demand  for  col- 
ored bathroom  fixtures  was  not  the  result 
of  the  alluring  advertisements  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  plumbing  fixtures,  and  had  not 
the  public  been  made  conscious  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  decoration  of  the  one  room  in  the 
house  that  had  been  severely  practical  and 
sanitary  in  its  former  atmosphere  of  pure 
white.  He  denied  it,  saying,  "Once  before, 
the  manufacturers  had  tried  to  make  colored 
fixtures  popular  but  with  no  success.  Now 
the  public  wants  them,  and  the  advertising  is 
only  appealing  to  a  taste  already  awakened, 
and  merely  fanning  the  embers  of  desire  into 
flame." 

As  commendable  as  is  this  desire  for 
beauty  in  those  devices  that  administer  to 
our  toilet,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
mechanical  operation  of  them.  There  is  still 
much  room  for  improving  the  hidden  parts 
of  the  plumbing  system — those  parts  that 
are  so  complicated  to  the  average  home 
owner.  In  most  houses  we  are  still  installing 
drainage  systems  that  are  out  of  date  when 
compared  to  the  systems  recommended  by 
the  best,  impartial  authorities.  Obsolete 
plumbing  laws  in  large  cities  and  small  towns 
and  the  tenacity  of  traditional  ideas  are  re- 
sponsible. Many  of  our  local  plumbing  or- 
dinances came  into  existence  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  Century  and  have  not  been 
changed  much  to  meet  with  present  ac- 
knowledged standards  based  on  research. 
Plumbers,  labor  unions,  pipe  manufacturers 
and  politicians  have  had  no  selfish  reasons  to 
spur  them  on  to  change  the  old  laws  that 
call  for  more  pipes,  more  joints  and  more 
labor  than  would  be  required  under  up-to- 
date  laws. 

A  movement  to  improve  these  conditions 
was  started  in  1921  when  President  Hoover, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, appointed  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Building  Code  Committee  to  study  the  exist- 


ing plumbing  laws.  The  findings  of  this  com- 
mittee were  published  in  1923  and  again  re- 
vised, in  1928,  under  the  title  of  "Recom- 
mended Minimum  Requirements  for  Plumb- 
ing-" 

Says  this  report,  "Because  of  the  irregu- 
larities and  incongruities  in  plumbing  codes, 
the  committee  has  not  attempted  to  formu- 
late minimum  plumbing  requirements  by  any 
method  of  selection  or  by  any  averaging 
process  based  on  existing  codes.  Instead  the 
committee  has  studied  the  entire  problem 
anew  and  has  based  its  conclusions  for  build- 
ings on  legal  principles  and  the  applications 
of  modern  science,  but  has  kept  in  mind  ex- 
isting conditions  in  order  that  suggested 
changes  may  not  be  great  enough  to  cause 
serious  inconveniences." 

A  report  of  this  kind  is  not  something  to 
inflame  the  imagination  of  the  public.  Yet,  if 
it  were  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  all  our 
towns  and  cities,  the  home  owners,  as  a 
whole,  would  be  saved  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  at  the  same  time  have  better  plumb- 
ing in  their  houses,  which  would  last  longer 
and  require  less  repair  work. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  the  cost  and 
quality  of  the  plumbing  which  goes  into  their 
home  depends  upon  local  ordinances.  Even 
when  a  first  class  architect  prepares  the  plans 
and  specifications,  he  writes  in  the  contract 
with  the  plumber  the  following  sentence, 
"All  work  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with 
all  local  ordinances  and  rules."  When  the 
average  house  is  built,  the  quality  of  its 
plumbing  is  passed  upon  by  some  local  in- 
spector who  may  or  may  not  be  competent 
or  above  influence.  He  is  supposed  to  see  that 
the  system  is  installed  in  accordance  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Drainage  system  for  two  bathrooms  on  second  floor 
and  lavatory  on  first  floor.  Notice  how  simple  when 
compared  to  other  drawing.  This  is  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  recommendations  of  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Less  pipe,  fewer  joints,  cheaper  to  keep  in  repair 


acetic 
tie. 

LUXURIOUS        TRANSPORTATION 


With  "good  Queen  Bess"  of  England  the  royal  palanquin  -was  in  high  favor.   On  a  visit 
to  Blackfriars  in  1600  she  was  borne  in  luxurious  state  on  the  shoulders  of  her  nobles 


THAT  the  Packard  Eight  provides  the 
most  luxurious  personal  transporta- 
tion available  to  the  modern  world  is 
generally  recognized  if  not  everywhere 
admitted. 

It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  not  to 
conclude  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  motorists  who  would  prefer  to 
own  Packard  cars.  That  they  do  not 
drive  the  cars  they  envy  is  due  to  but  one 
cause— they  over-estimate  the  cost. 


Yet  the  average  Packard  prospect  already 
has  invested  in  his  present  car  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  Packard  purchase  price 
— generally  two-thirds  or  more!  And  he 
is  paying  Packard  operating  costs.  With 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars  more — spread, 
if  he  likes,  over  many  months — he  can 
have  the  car  he  really  wants.  And  the 
extra  expenditure  will  be  completely  absorbed 
in  the  longer  period  he  will  gladly  keep 
his  Packard  Eight. 


Packard  owners  know  that  they  can  en- 
joy their  Packards  for  many  years — 
secure  in  the  distinction  of  a  characteris- 
tic and  unchanging  beauty  of  design; 
assured  of  continuously  superb  perform- 
ance by  advanced  engineering  and  quality 
craftsmanship. 

But  many  thousands  who  have  longed 
for  the  luxury  of  Packard  transportation 
have  still  to  learn  that  it  may  be  theirs 
— easily  and  without  added  cost. 


PACKARD 


ASK      THE       MAN 

WHO       OWNS 

ONE 


z 


heres  no  other  cigarette  quite  like 
RALEIGH  *  It  is  served  to  you  in  a 
package  appropriately  distinctive 


/->   / 


[    PLAIN  —    OR     TIPPED    ] 


/jaus  co  pt 
a  trifle  mare  for  Raleigh 
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Building  the  Soil  for  Your  Garden 

How  to  Cet  the  Right  Food  and  Drink  for  Your  Plants 


By  HUGH    FINDLAY 

Landscape  Architect,  Columbia  University 


muck  soil  on  the  other 
hand,  are  almost  entirely- 
decayed  plants.  It  is  fre- 
quently advisable  to  com- 
bine different  types  of  soil 
before  one  is  successful  in 
establishing  a  good  garden 
loam. 

The  soil  becomes  a 
vital  factor  in  life  when 
one  considers  the  different 
agencies  that  work  upon 
it.  There  is  no  greater 
agency  than  the  sunshine. 
We  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the 
sunshine,  but  it  is  easy  to 


A  fine  garden  loam 
well  incorporated 
with  humus  will 
always  insure  an 
attractive  and  last- 
ing garden  and 
lawn.  Note  the  fi- 
brous vegetable 
matter,  which 
helps  to  hold  mois- 
ture, furnishes 
plant  food,  and  in 
decomposing  gives 
into    the    air    CO? 


"God  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  soil 

And  it  smiled  back  at  its  Cre- 
ator in  the  form  of  a  flower." 

THE  soil  builders  have 
been  at  work  for  mil- 
lions of  years  and 
they  have  created  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  all  life 
comes  and  to  which  all 
life  must  return.  This 
sacred  thing  we  call  the 
soil  at  the  very  beginning 
was  "born  of  the  stars, 
formed  of  star  dust,  and 
nourished  by  the  sun- 
light." It  has  gone  through 
a  severe  metamorphosis  in  this  long  period 
of  time  which  no  one  can  accurately  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  not  yet  complete  for  the 
earth  surface  is  forever  changing. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  soil  as  a 
cold,  lifeless,  inert,  neverchanging  material 
which  they  commonly  term  as  "dirt".  Dirt 
is  a  harsh  name  to  give  this  beautiful  sub- 
stance out  of  which  the  rose  is  born  and 
from  which  all  art  and  history  comes,  and 
to  which  all  objects  of  art  and  historic 
things  eventually  return.  The  whole  mass 
called  the  earth  has  been  slowly  molded 
into  form  and  "its  original  potential  energy 
has  run  down  to  comparative  stability. 
Thus  it  has  become  possible  for  the  earth, 
as  a  wonderful  mother,  to  preserve  and 
nourish  the  delicate  things  that  were  first 
life,  and  transmit,  undiminished  and  in 
manifold  forms,  the  vital  sparks  that  are 
the  glory  of  the  organic  world." 

The  earth's  crust  which  may,  in  some 
places,  be  twenty  miles  deep  is  worked 
upon  by  agencies  which  wear  off  the  crowns 
of  the  uplands  and  carry  the  fine  particles 
down  the  hills  to  enrich  the  meadows.  In 
fact  every  little  creature  of  the  earth,  or 
that  runs  over  the  earth's  surface,  helps  to 
pulverize  the  rock  materials  and  make  soil. 
The  decay  of  plants,  of  insects,  and  of 
animals,  all  help  in  this  task. 

Rocks  are  slowly  ground  by  weathering 
— the  action  of  air,  heat,  frost,  ice,  rain, 
snow,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  man  and 
the  atmosphere.  Sand  for  example,  is  al- 
most entirely  particles  of  rocks  ranging 
from  very  fine  to  coarse  .max el.  Peal         I 


A  clay  soil  is  usu- 
ally a  cool,  moist 
soil.  It  not  only  re- 
quires pulverizing 
before  planting,  but 
it  also  needs  con- 
siderable humus  in 
the  form  of  well  de- 
cayed stable  manure 
and  frequently  sand 
to  lighten  it.  This 
soil  was  a  very  fine 
dust  before  it  was 
magnified  and  pho- 
tographed 


realize  how  vi- 
tal it  is  to  plant 
life  and  the  soil 
when  it  is  ab- 
sent. We  know 
there  is  a  sort 
of  motion  which 
comes  from  the 
sun,  traveling 
through     inter- 
planetary space 
at   the    rate   of 
186,000  miles  in 
a    second    of 
time,  and  when 
it    reaches    the 
earth's  surface, 
it  is  transformed  into  va- 
rious   forms    of    energy. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the 
world  directly  or  indirect- 
ly is  carried  on   by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  It  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  hastens  growth.  The 
ether    waves    which    pass 
through  the  limitless  ether 
ocean,    carry    with    them 
the   heat    from  the   fiery 
surface  of  the  sun  and  we 
can    hardly    comprehend 
the  fact  that  more  than 
400    million    millions    of 
them  arrive  at  each  leaf 
every  second  having  come 
across  93  millions  of  miles 
in  about  eight  minutes  of 


time.  It  is  under  such  hurried  strokes  as 
these  that  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  other  materials  are 
changed  ,to  build  up  the  framework  and 
life  of  the  plant. 

Water  also  is  at  work  slowly  leveling 
the  earth.  It  freezes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
and  as  it  expands,  grinds  off  particles.  It 
becomes  mixed  with  various  chemicals  and 
makes  "plant  food  available.  Water  helps 
to  cool  the  soil  and  according  to  G.  H. 
Darwin,  water  is  responsible  to  some  degree 
for  slowing  down  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis  until  our  day  was 
changed  from  one  perhaps  not  longer  than 
three  hours,  to  its  present  twenty-four.  For 
every  pound  of  dry  matter  the  plant  must 
take  into  its  life  from  200  to  300  pounds  of 
water. 

The  atmosphere  about  us  is  also  building 
soil.  The  heavy  pressure  upon  all  objects 
at  or  near  sea  level  is  about  15  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  of  surface,  and  this  would 
make  the  surface  soil  sustain  aload  amount- 
ing to  289  tons  per  square  rod  or  46,200 
tons  of  air  per  acre. 

We  may  be  able  practically  to  annihilate 
space  with  our  automobiles,  telephones, 
radio  systems,  and  airplanes,  but  there  are 
no  short  cuts  in  the  preparation  of  a  good 
garden  loam.  In  the  preparation  of  soils 
for  gardening,  one  has  not  only  to  consider 
the  requirements  of  the  crops  as  to  their 
adaptability  to  acid  reacting  soils,  or  alka- 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


Sand  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  soils 
out  of  which  to 
build  a  garden.  It 
not  only  dries  out 
quickly  but  lacks 
the  necessary  food 
for  plant  growth. 
Note  the  lack  of 
vegetable  matter. 
This  soil  ranges  in 
texture  from  a 
very  fine  sand  to 
coarse    gravel 


Muck  soil  is  very 
valuable  when  ap- 
plied inlarge  quan- 
tities on  a  very 
sandy  or  dry  soil. 
It  not  only  con- 
tains considerable 
plant  food  but  it 
holds  the  moisture. 
Almost  wholly 
composed  of  de- 
cayed vegetable 
matter 
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nteresting  examples  of  the 
fine  Jewelry  and  Silver 
shown  by  Spaulding'Gorham. 

The  Bride's  Silver  and  apprc 
priate  Wedding  Gifts  may  be 
selected  from  the  complete 
range  of  the  noted  Gorham 
productions  in  Sterling  Silver. 


SPAULDING-GORHAM,  Inc. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO      -      Orrington  Avenue  EVANSTON 

23  Rue  de  la  Paix  PARIS 


Associated  with 

BLACK,  STARR  &  FROST  — GORHAM,  Inc 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  and  Palm  Beach 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 
cent — which  is  what  his  rent  and  draughting 
expenses  don't  eat  up." 

"Architecture,  theoretically  considered  a 
Fine  Art — is  still  treated  by  most  people  as 
a  business.  Perhaps  that  is  natural.  It  is  a 
complicated   mixture   today.   That   reminds 


Fine  wrought   iron  gate,  charming  entrance  to 
the  delightful  tea  garden  on  the  Higgins  estate 


me  of  the  farmer  who  asked 
a  summer  boarder,  who  was 
watching  him  putter  around 
in  the  ooze  along  the  shore, 
whether  clam  digging  was 
fishing  or  agriculture? 

"And  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions and  certain  customs 
that  make  it  a  very  pertinent 
question  as  to  whether  archi- 
tecture is  Art  or  business.  And 
that  means  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  quality  and  beauty. 
When  Business  comes  in  at  the 
door,  Art  is  apt  to  fly  out  the 
window. 

"Conventions  are  made  for 
the  man  who  tries  to  buy  art 
as  he  buys  coal.  They  furnish 
an  excellent  formula  for  giv- 
ing him  a  ready  made  quality 
in  his  house  as  against  the 
'custom  made'  article  that  can 
only  be  produced  with  hard 
study.  That  is  the  only  thing 
I  know  of  that  puts  quality 
into  a  design — and  that  gives 
also  what  some  people  call 
originality,  though  I  doubt 
if  they  know  what  originality 

Entrance  hall  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  Aldus  C.  Higgin>, 
Esq.,  with  interesting  use 
of  brick  and  timber  con- 
struction for  the  walls 


means.  We  talk  a  little  loosely 
about  it,  perhaps,  and  we  mix  the 
word  up  with  'idiosyncratic'  That 
is  a  terrible  word  to  use — but  so 
is  the  quality  it  stands  for.  Idio- 
syncratic means  something  we  do 
just  for  the  sake  of  being  different. 
And,  to  my  mind,  that 
never  brings  charm  or 
quality  to  a  design." 

"What  do  you  mean 
by  originality,  then?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  it  may  sound 
curious  to  you  but  to  me 
it  means  a  kind  of  self- 
effacement  on  the  part 
of  the  designer.  A  very 
impersonal  and  humble 
approach  to  the  problem. 
Originality  is  really  the 
logical  and  natural  re- 
action to  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  any  one 
case.  An  'original'  solu- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  a  really 
good  one,  must  have  a 
vital  connection  with  the 
roots  of  the  problem. 
This  is  clearly  indicated  from  the 
derivation  of  'original'  from  the 
Latin  word,  meaning  'root.'  That 
is  to  say,  the  true  answer  to  a 
problem  must  be  derived  logically 
from  its  own  premises  and  con- 
ditions. To  be  original,  therefore, 
does  not  mean  that  one  should  try 
to  create  something  out  of  his  own 
head.  We  are  not  creators,  you 
see." 

"I  am  always  amused  at  the 
expression  'creative  artist',"  I  re- 
marked. "What  is  an  artist  if  he 
is  not  'creative?'  This  to-do  over 
the  creative  artist  is  like  making 
an  out-cry  over  a  four-legged  dog." 
"Yet  the   artist,   after   all,"   said 


Entrance  court  and  wrought  iron  grille  gate  in 
the    apartment    of    Mrs.    Frederick    C.    Tanner 


Mr.  Atterbury,  "is  only  a  'creator'  by  brevet. 
He  is  really  a  discoverer  and  an  interpreter 
who  has  the  art  of  expression.  He  must  ex- 
press the  conditions  of  the  problem — not 
only  as  concerns  these  questions  of  person- 
ality and  social  values  alone,  but  specifically 
in  terms  of  architecture.  These  are,  of  course, 
the  planning  of  the  house  with  regard  to  its 
functions  and  needs  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort— which,  I  suppose,  the  architects  who 
preceded  me  in  this  series  have  carefully 
explained — but  it  also  refers  to  building 
materials." 

"Your  handling  of  building  materials  has 
always  been  known  for  its  care  and  artistic 
quality,"  I  suggested. 

"I  think  that  you  can't  lay  too  much 
stress  on  building  materials.  They  are  the 
palette  with  which  an  archi- 
tect paints.  The  architects  of 
twenty  years  ago  did  not  give 
enough  thought  to  building 
materials.  But  now  we  are  just 
beginning  to  paint,  whereas 
formerly  we  only  modeled. 
This  means  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  another  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  "personal 
equation."  And  that  is  why 
I  say  that  the  owner  must 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
design  of  a  home  that  is  to 
have  quality,  charm  and  per- 
sonality. 

"It  is  pretty  much  like  walk- 
ing around  the  room  on  a  cold 
day  and  then  getting  a  spark 
with  your  finger  from  a  gas 
fixture.  Try  it  a  second  time 
and  you  can't  get  the  spark 
— unless  you  rub  your  feet 
again  on  the  carpet.  This 
proves  that  the  spark  doesn't 
come  from  yourself.  There 
must  be  a  carpet  to  rub  your 
feet  on  or  you  do  not  get  the 
spark." 

"Do  you  mean  that  in  the 
designing  of  a  house  you  have 
to  use  the  owner  for  that  pur- 
pose?" I  asked,  horrified. 

"I  had  almost  forgotten," 
answered  Mr.  Atterbury,  "that 
old  saying  that  'architects 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard'." 
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A  GROUP  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
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INC. 

THE  finely  carved  WILLIAM  &  MARY  (16894702)  Console  Table  is  of 
small  size  with  delicate  and  exquisite  carvings  and  original  fleurs  de  peche 
marble  top. 

The  QUEEN  ANNE  (17024714)  Mirror  above  is  finely  carved  and 
covered  with  gesso  gilding.  The  central  little  angehhead  with  wings  is  sur' 
mounted  by  a  shell  consisting  of  five  ostrich  plumes. 

The  pair  of  18th  Century  Jade  Figures  are  mounted  as  candlesticks. 

The  18th  Century  spinach  green  Jade  Bowl  is  delicately  carved  in  low  relief. 

A  small  pair  of  CHIPPENDALE  (17524760)  Arm  Chairs  are  exquisitely 
carved,  have  delicate  lines,  and  are  covered  with  1 7th  Century  Venetian  Damask. 

16  East  56th  Street-New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  77) 

On  the  northernmost  shore  of  Europe 
nature  has  a  grim,  often  a  fearful  aspect, 
especially  on  the  sheer  faces  of  her  rock 
mountains,  those  austere  walls  of  Norwegian 
fjords — busy  little  arms  of  the  sea  that  sinu- 
ously creep  far  inland  to  provide  a  fishing 
village  shelter  and  an  outlet  for  its  fishing 
fleets  to  the  cold  depths  which  the  hardy 
Norseman  nets  for  the  catch  that,  when  sold 
in  European  markets,  sustains  his  simple 
happy  life.  American  anglers  might  take  their 
salmon  rods  along. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  panorama  one  views 
along  the  rugged  coasts  of  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen,  and  especially  Norway. 
Jonas  Lie,  the  Norwegian-American  painter, 
a  member  of  our  editorial  board,  was  among 
the  first  of  modern  artists  to  limn  for  us  the 
grave  beauty  of  his  own  native  land.  Later, 
another  American  artist,  Wm.  H.  Singer,  Jr., 
was  so  fascinated  by  the  weird  aspect  of 
Norwegian 
scenery  that 
he  made  that 
country  his 
principal 
abiding 
place.  His 
Norwegian 
landscapes 
and  those  of 
Jonas  Lie  are 
the  pride  of 
the  Scandi- 
navian coun- 
tries. 

The  Amer- 
ican cruises 
to  these 
northlands 
leave  New 
York  late  in 
June.  After 
only  five 
days'  sail  the 
coast  of 
Greenland  is 
sighted,  then 
viewed  all 
the  way  from 
the  mission 
station  of 
Frederiksdal 
to  Cape  Fare- 
well. Green- 
land, the 
romantic 
historian 

assures  us,  was  "the  first  spot  in  the  Western 
World  where  European  civilization  was  in- 
troduced in  the  tenth  century  by  Eric  the 
Red."  So  Greenland  was  an  old  bewhiskered 
country  long  before  America  was  discovered 
to  complicate  life  and  disturb  Greenland's 
simple  ways  of  living. 

After  leaving  the  shore  of  Greenland,  the 
cruise  proceeds  to  Iceland,  which,  if  you  have 
never  explored  it  before,  will  give  you  a 
thrilling  surprise  and  fill  your  eyes  with  won- 
ders you  did  not  expect  to  see.  There  are 
spouting  geysers,  hot  springs,  boiling  mud 
cauldrons,  burning  sulphur  beds,  volcanoes, 
a  great  desert,  magnificent  glaciers,  weird  ice 
grottoes  and  one  of  the  world's  largest  water- 
falls. In  the  midst  of  all  this  "a  classic  lit- 
erature and  an  enlightened  social  order  has 
been  developed  and  contributed  to  the 
world."  Iceland's  ancient  sagas  recall  the 
Homeric  age,  and  the  strangely  melodious 
music  of  Iceland  reflects  the  "sombre  gran- 
deur of  the  island."  Iceland's  capital,  a  town 
with  a  name  with  which  you  can  crack  nuts 
— Reykjavik    (pronounced,    as    I    recall    it, 


Rih-ya-vik),  has  a  hoary  history  that  dates 
back  to  A.D.  874.  A  statue  of  the  famous 
sculptor,  Thorwaldson,  adorns  a  square  in 
that  city. 

You  will  first  see  the  midnight  sun  on  the 
way  from  Iceland  to  lonely  Spitzbergen, 
chiefly  noted  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
North  Pole  expeditions.  At  Magdalen  Bay 
great  glaciers  come  into  view,  of  which  the 
"Seven  Icebergs"  are  an  impressive  feature. 
Here  are  also  birds  and  flowers  to  gladden 
the  glacial  coast  with  life.  Petrels,  living  in 
colonies  in  the  rugged  cliffs,  fly  out  to  meet 
the  ship.  Geese,  snipe  and  eider  ducks  provide 
food  and  a  livelihood  for  the  few  inhabitants. 
Polar  willows,  only  two  inches  high,  are  found 
in  the  interior,  but  bright  green  mosses  and 
large  yellow  poppies  adorn  the  coast.  "Fa- 
mine bread",  a  lichen  that  has  sometimes 
saved  an  arctic  explorer  from  starvation,  cov- 
ers the  Spitzbergen  rocks. 

Cross  Bay,  the  next  stop,  is  rich  in  the 


Fishing  village  of  Marok,  in  Geirangerfjord,  Norway.  Norwegian  Fjords,  busy  arms  of  the  Sea, 
reach  far  inland  to  many  hidden  hamlets.  Courtesy  Norwegian  Railways 


flora  and  the  fauna  of  the  region.  After 
leaving  King's  Bay,  from  where  Byrd  and 
Amundsen  took  off  in  their  Polar  flights,  you 
sail  southward  across  the  Arctic  Sea,  passing 
Bear  Island,  literally  smothered  with  birds, 
to  that  rugged  promontory,  the  North  Cape, 
in  front  of  it  all  ice  and  water,  behind  it  ice 
and  champagne!  Be  sure  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  beetling  Cape  and  view  the  midnight 
sun  in  its  most  gorgeous  setting.  Thence  on 
to  Hammerfest,  heretofore  mentioned.  And 
then  to  many  interesting  Norwegian  coast 
cities,  among  them,  Lyngseidet.  The  Lapps 
of  Lyngseidet,  Mongolian  nomads  of  restless 
disposition,  are  an  interesting  study  in  their 
Norwegian  camp  life. 

Trondhjem,  once  the  capital  of  Norway, 
dates  its  founding  from  the  year  997.  We 
seem  to  have  been  but  of  yesterday,  beside 
this  proud,  old  Norwegian  city,  with  a  cathe- 
dral that  has  seen  almost  a  thousand  years 
of  spiritual  service.  Oslo,  Norway's  capital; 
Bergen;  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden; 
Gothenberg,  Copenhagen;  then  across  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  Reval  and 


Leningrad — from  there  to  Moscow  and 
thence  through  Central  Europe  in  time  for 
its  great  music  festivals;  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau,  its  sports  and  spas,  and 
home  toward  the  end  of  August. 

A  summer  devoted  to  such  an  ideal  voyage 
in  the  northern  lanes  of  European  travel  re- 
freshes body,  mind  and  soul;  hangs  a  set  of 
new  memories  on  the  walls  of  the  mind,  and 
enriches  life  with  the  color  and  glow  of  an 
enthusiastic  adventure.  It  can  all  be  accom- 
plished in  the  most  leisurely  manner,  over  a 
course  of  9250  miles,  in  less  than  forty-five 
days  from  port  to  port,  at  a  cost  of  $800 
and   up. 

European  -Events  this  Summer 

This  is  a  big  year  in  Europe — one  of  the 
most  eventful  since  the  World  War.  A  sched- 
ule of  its  major  events  in  sport,  music,  art, 
the    drama,    literature,    festivals,    carnivals, 

athletics  and 
industry 
would  occu- 
py all  the 
space  of  this 
department. 
For  instance, 
there  are 
great  world 
social  and  in- 
dustrial ex- 
positions at 
A  n  twe  rp  , 
Belgium  ; 
Barcelona 
andSevillain 
Spain;  and  at 
Trondhjem, 
Norway;  a 
millennial 
celebration 
of  the  found- 
ing of  the 
Parliamentin 
Iceland, 
June  26-28; 
a  great  ex- 
hibition of 
Arts,  Crafts 
and  Industry 
at  Stockholm 
from  May  to 
September;  a 
trade  fair  at 
Leipzig  and 
an  interna- 
tional Hy- 
giene Exposition  at  Dresden,  Germany;  the 
world-renowned  Wagnerian  Music  Festival 
at  Bayreuth  from  July  22  to  August  21;  a 
Mozart-Wagner  Operatic  Festival  at  Munich 
from  July  23  to  August  31;  a  Music  and 
Dramatic  Festival  at  Salzburg;  Shakesper- 
ean  plays  at  Stratford-on-Avon  from  April  to 
September;  outdoor  Shakesperean  plays  at 
Heidelberg  throughout  the  summer;  the  de- 
cennial Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  from 
May  11  to  September  28;  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  at  Carthage,  Africa;  the  400th  An- 
niversary of  the  Lutheran  Confession  at 
Augsburg,  Germany;  many  events  of  interest 
in  Paris  and  throughout  France  and  London 
and  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  tennis 
championships  at  Adelboden,  Switzerland 
and  the  Festival  Plays  at  Berlin  from  May 
25  to  June  16.  Besides  these  outstanding 
events  throughout  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles,  there  are  many  more  of  special  interest 
to  American  travelers  while  abroad.  Euro- 
pean travel  bureaus,  transportation  lines  and 
hotels  provide  all  current  event  information. 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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C/Vuii/y  and  dignity  conic   to  us  serenely  poised  through  all 

llw   ages   in    these   excjutsile  examples  from 

lite  glorious  cJtalian  period. 


SEND  FOR  BROCHURE    "A  NOTE  OF  COLOR  IN  HEIRLOOMS  OF  TOMORROW" 

I  •  N  ■  S  LACK   &   CO 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS 


FLORENCE 


tsleirloonts  oj    K^ovnorrou) 

Even  a  simple, 
occasional  chair  or  table, 
knowingly  selected  today, 
may  become  an  heirloom  to 
be  cherished  by  future 
generations.  If  unwisely 
chosen,  it  will  be  merely 
an  indiscriminate  article  of 
transitory  worth. 

Whether  your  problem  is  one 
which  requires  the  design 
and  production  of  a  com- 
plete interior  —  walls,  floors, 
furniture,  fixtures  and  dra- 
peries— or  only  an  exquisite 
piece  or  two,  the  flawless 
taste,  the  wide  knowledge 
and  the  concentrated  interest 
of  the  staff  of  I.  N.  Slack  &  Co. 
is  at  your  disposal. 

A  visit  to  the  I.  N.  Slack 
Galleries  is  an  opportunity 
no  lover  of  beautiful  interi- 
ors should  lose.  Suites  and 
individual  masterpieces  of 
breath-taking  loveliness  are 
here  in  seemingly  endless 
variety. 


iJ-±      cJtaJJ         oj      cJuvmiuve       L^rajismen       and      Cy  n  I  e  r  i  o  r       '<=JJ  e  c  o  r  a  i  o  rs 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DISTINCTION 


This  magnificent 

WALNUT  HALL  CLOCK 

nine  tubes 

three  sets  of  chimes — 

Westminster,  Whittington, 

St.  Michael 

eight-day  movement 

will  grace  with  distinction 

the  finest  home 


The  assortment 
of  Clocks  in  this 
Establishment  is 
most  complete.. 

Special  Photographs  will 
he  mailed  if  some  idea  is 
given  as  to  the  style  of 
Clock  wanted  and  price 
limit  to  be  observed 


A  Charming 
Combination 

French — eight-day 
CLOCK  AND 
BAROMETER 
as  Book  Ends 

in  red,  black,  gray 
and  brown  marble 


INSPECTION  INVITED.     SPECIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  REQUEST 

BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

Jewelers  :  Silversmiths  :  Stationers   :  Heraldists 

ESTABLISHED  1832 

1218  to  22  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


William  and  Mary  Walnut  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


The  latter  are  obtained  either  from 
drawings  prepared  with  the  permis- 
sion of  public  museums  or  from  orig- 
inal examples  loaned  by  prominent 
collectors.  And  here,  in  passing,  it  is 
worth  while  remarking  that  the  mod- 
ern cabinet-maker  owes  much  to  our 
private  collectors  in  procuring  ex- 
amples from  which  he  may  mak£  old- 
style  furniture  for  modern  homes. 
Also  it  naturally  adds  considerably 
to  the  interest  in  a  table,  a  set  of  • 
chairs,  a  low-boy  or  some  other  piece 
of  walnut  when  the  original  was  made 
in  America  and  possibly  belonged  to 
some  prominent  family  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  this  country.- 

High-back  carved  chairs  of  the 
type  referred  to  are  especially  appro- 
priate at  the  end  of  a  room  or  in  a 
hall  when  one  is  placed  at  either  end 
of  a  William  and  Mary  walnut  table. 
This  brings  us  to  what  we  are  en- 
titled to  describe  as  the  beauty  of  this 
furniture.  The  shapes  are  attractive 
but  we  do  not  always  fully  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  surfaces;  even  less  do 
we  comprehend  the  patient  skill 
necessary  to  obtain  it. 

Many  large  tables  copied  from  the 
William  and  Mary  designs  have  tops 
which  present  veritable  pictures.  Not 
the  pictures  painted  by  the  brush  of 
an  artist  but  those  imprinted  in  the 
wood  itself,  by  Nature.  In  this  method 
of  producing  furniture,  decorative 
both  superficially  and  in  form,  we 
have  the  introduction  of  veneers. 
This  applying  of  thin  sheets  of  wood 
to  what  is  known  as  a  core  was  first 
brought  to  perfection  in  England  and 
in  America  after  walnut  furniture  had 
superseded  oak.  Nor  at  any  other 
time  nor  with  any  other  wood  have 
more  finely  figured  surfaces  been 
achieved. 

Actually  there  were  three  principal 
types  of  walnut  veneer  and  these  re-  ■ 
main  in  use  to  the  present  time:  burl 
which  is  the  massed  indefinable  mark- 
ings like  tousled  wool  dotted  with 
black  and  dark  brown  spots;  crotch 
that  has  the  arched  loopings  of  black 
and  varying  shades  of  brown;  and  the 
often  mystifying  "oyster"  which  is  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  alternating 
black  and  lighter  shades. 

Obviously  in  view  of  the  progress 
of  modern  machinery  these  veneers 
are  "sliced,"  as  it  is  called,  with  less 
difficulty  than  in  the  days  when  they 
had  to  be  produced  by  hand.  But  the 
effects  from  the  point  of  view  of  color 
tones  are  the  same.  Even  if  we 
humans  do  change  our  methods  of 
producing  some  particular  piece  of 
wood,  Nature  never  changes  hers  and 
a  burl,  a  crotch  or  a  slice  cut  diag- 
onally across  a  small  branch  to  obtain 
an  "oyster"  will  have  the  same  mark- 
ings whether  laboriously  sawn  with  a 
hand  saw  or  cut  with  the  speed  of  a 
modern  machine.  Apropos  which,  a 
visit  to  a  modern  veneer  cutting  plant 
is  an  event  and  an  education.  We  re- 
cently spent  two  days  in  one  and  our 
enlightenment  is  the  greater  therefor. 

By  many  it  is  supposed  that  a  piece 
of  furniture  that  is  veneered  cannot 
be  worth  owning.  Yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  larger  number  of  the  impor- 
tant pieces  of  the  walnut  period  were 
invariably  veneered.  And  the  veneer 
was  applied  to  oak  or  to  pine  (or  deal 
as  it  is  called  in  England),  few  parts 
other  than  chair  frames,  legs  and 
stretchers  being  of  solid  walnut.  This 
probably  explains  the  popular  im- 
pression that  a  piece  of  veneered  fur- 
niture   must    necessarily    be    poorly 


constructed,  the  contention  being  that 
a  good  workman  would  use  the  same 
wood  throughout.  But  it  must  be  re-a 
membered  that  walnut  has  always' 
been  a  comparatively  rare  wood  and 
consequently  much  more  expensive 
than  oak  or  pine;  it  would  not  be 
feasible  therefore  for  a  cabinet- 
maker to  use  walnut  for  what  is 
called  the  carcase  and  then  cover  it 
with  sheets  of  the  same  wood. 

This  identical  method  is  employed 
at  the  present  time  when  decorative 
veneers  are  applied  to  some  particular 
-surfaces.  A  high-boy  or  chest-on- 
stand  copied  from  one  made  in  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  during  Revolutionary 
times,  will  be  of  solid  walnut  with  the 
exception  of  the  drawer  fronts.  These 
demand  a  certain  decoration  to  be 
achieved  by  large  "oysters"  inset  in 
burl  with  cross-banded  borders,  the 
cross-banding  generally  being  a  lighter 
shade  of  wood  inset  in  narrow  bands 
around  the  edge  of  the  drawer  front. 
To  place  this  splendid  veneer  on  solid 
walnut  would  admittedly  be  a  waste 
of  rare  material;  consequently  the 
cabinet-maker  of  today  follows 
the  dictates  of  the  man  who  made 
the  original  piece  over  two  centuries 
ago  and  constructs  his  drawer  fronts 
of  oak  or  other  less  expensive  wood 
to  which  he  glues  the  veneer. 

It  is  the  splendid  surfaces  of  wal- 
nut furniture  whether  old  or  made  in 
our  time  which  are  of  such  value  in 
the  decorative  scheme  of  a  modern 
room.  A  small  low-boy — the  dressing 
table  of  other  days — serves  as  a  writ- 
ing table  in  a  living  room,  its  many 
trumpet  or  inverted  cup  shaped  legs 
serving  to  introduce  those  graceful 
curves  so  essential  for  a  pleasing  ii^P 
terior.  In  another  part  of  the  room  it 
is  possible  to  use  one  of  the  long  nar- 
row side-tables  supported  on  spiral 
legs,  the  spiral  being  interrupted  by 
a  turned  bobbin  half-way  and  the 
stretcher  taking  the  shaped  flat  form 
typical  of  William  and  Mary  furni- 
ture. 

It  would  be  possible  to  dilate  al- 
most indefinitely  upon  the  attractions 
offered  by  this  the  first  style  of  what 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  decorative 
furniture.  In  fact,  it  was  more  than 
that,  it  was  also  the  first  type  of  com-  ■ 
fortable  furniture  and  perpetuates  the 
revolt  of  the  people  against  grandeur 
among  the  aristocracy  and  discomfort 
among  the  masses.  Does  it  not  suggest 
inviting  comfort  to  see  one  of  the 
deep  upholstered  arm  chairs  which 
first  appeared  in  the  late  17th  Cen- 
tury and  which  are  being  reproduced 
again  now?  Or  the  double  chair  back 
settees  or  the  long  deep  seats  which 
drawn  in  front  of  a  log  fire  on  a  win- 
ter's evening  cause  us  to  forget  the  ; 
cold  without? 

Neither  must  we  overlook  the  col- 
orful value  of  these  seats.  Many  of  | 
the  original  models  are  covered  with 
needlework  that  is  a  joy  to  behold  and  | 
this,  too,  the  modern  chair-maker  em- 
ploys to  complete  his  work.  Perhaps 
the  needlework  on  the  modern  seats 
was  not  the  work  of  some  aristocratic 
fingers;  and  even  if  it  was  produced 
on  a  present-day  machine,  the  color- 
ings leave  nothing  to  be  desired  nor  is 
the  design  lacking  any  of  the  romance 
(except  that  conferred  by  age)  of  the 
piece  from  which  it  was  copied.  This 
aspect  though  not  entering  into  the 
craft  of  the  cabinet-maker,  is  one 
more  tribute  to  our  own  time.  Only 
recently  we  saw  one  of  the  long  seats 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD  a  home,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  endangering  all  the  beautiful  and  valuable 
things  you  place  in  it  by  permitting  the  installation  of  inferior  pipe.  It  cannot  be  seen,  that's  true, 
but  because  it  is  within  the  walls  and  under  the  floors  is  another  important  reason  why  you  should 
have  the  best.  Regardless  of  cost,  no  item  is  more  important  in  the  construction  of  a  home.  .  .  .  This 
is    why    your    architect   specifies   Byers    Genuine    Wrought-Iron    Pipe    and    contractors   welcome    it. 

Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe 
^D    C-   V^    \J    T\  LJ    EL    ^3  IN  costs  more  than  ordinary  pipe  because 

it  is  extraordinary.  It  costs  more  to 
D     EL    r\    \J  KJ     L_  W    f\    L.    L.    ^D  manufacture   and   is   made   of  better 


materials.  Thus,  when  your  architect  specifies  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe,  it  is  an 
investment  for  you  in  preservation  of  property  and  personal  comfort.  .  .  .  The  Vital  Element — iron 
silicate — is  found  only  in  wrought-iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  resist  successfully  the  effects  of  cor- 
rosion. Like  the  silicate  from  which  glass  is  made,  it  defies  corrosion.  In  the  manufacturing  process, 
the  silicate  of  iron  divides  into  tiny  threads — 250,000  time-defying,  non-corroding  barriers  to  the 
square  inch!  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  is  made  only  from  original  ore.  .  .  .  These  characteristics 
have  made  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe  a  standard  specification  wherever  enduring  protection 

is  essential.   Identify  it  by  the  Spiral 
^m  jm  Stripe.  The  name  "Byers"  is  also 

Pj  CjR5       T^OUQGH|T       ■      IPI  V    ^M      imPrinted   '"    the  metal.    Write   lor 

our    booklet,    "The    Vital    Element." 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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American  Radiator  heating  adds 
new  home  comforts  to  old  home  ties 


About  Your 
HOT  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  Holcoil  Heater  gives  constant  hot 
water  and  operates  with  the  utmost 
economy.  Write  for  details. 


A  peculiar  sentiment  attaches  to  an  old  home  .  .  .  the 
longer  you  live  in  it  the  less  you  like  to  give  it  up  .  .  . 
But  you  can't  keep  warm  on  sentiment  .  .  .  old  homes 
are  usually  cold  homes,  and  family  health  is  more  im- 
portant than  family  memories  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sacrifice  either.  .  .  keep  the  old  home,  but  get  rid  of 
its  antiquated  heating  equipment . . .  keep  the  old  mem- 
ories, but  install  a  heating  plant  that  will  keep  an  even 
temperature  ...  the  benefits  of  American  Radiator 
Heating  are  equally  desirable  in  new  homes  and  old  .  .  . 
If,  for  example,  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  new  home, 


specify  the  equipment  which  the  best  architects  specify 
for  themselves  .  .  .  Your  architect  will  also  confirm  our 
warning  not  to  combine  American  Radiator  Heating  with 
other  types  of  equipment ...  it  must  be  All-American  to 
ensure  perfect  co-ordination  and  efficiency. 

You  can  modernize  your  present  home  with  American 
Radiator  Heating  for  approximately  $75  a  room  .  .  . 
and  you  can  spread  the  cost  over  a  long  period  of 
time  .  .  .  Ask  us  for  particulars  of  TIME  PAYMENTS  ...  or 
ask  your  local  heating  dealer  .  .  .  he'll  tell  you  more 
about  it  than  we  have  room  to  tell  you  here. 


AMERICAN  RADRTORCOMPANY 

40  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
DIVISION  OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  San itary  Corporation 


The  period  of  the  Chippendale 
bathtub  is  drawing  to  a  close 


There  it  is,  the  Chippendale  bathtub,  in  many  a  fine 
old  home.  You  can  distinguish  it  by  its  claw  and  ball 
feet.  And  since  it  is  distinguished  by  nothing  else,  there's 
no  other  one-word  description  for  it. 

Prize  Chippendale  models  as  you  will,  they  have  no 
place  in  that  modern  interior,  the  bathroom.  The  later 
models  of  the  Master  Potters  and  Enamelers  of  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  are  much 
to  be  preferred. 

These  potters  and  enamelers  are  creating  the  new 
ceramic  and  enameled  furniture  for  the  bathroom,  the 
new  American  interior.  Because  they  have  an  innate 
feeling  for  the  material  with  which  they  work,  the  new 
"n>X&nd(iVd"  Lavatories  and  Baths  are  characterized 
by  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  perfect  proportion. 


Not  content  with  beauty  of  form,  they  have  drawn 
upon  the  ceramic  art  of  all  the  ages  to  produce  colors 
of  exquisite  beauty  for  plumbing  fixtures.All"<$tafldartd" 
designs  are  now  available  in  Ming  Green,  T'ang  Red, 
Clair  de  Lune  Blue,  St.  Porchaire  Brown,  Rose  du  Barry, 
Ivoire  de  Medici,  Orchid  of  Vincennes,  Royal  Copen- 
hagen Blue  and  Ionian  Black. 

It  isn't  possible  that  there  is  a  Chippendale  bathtub 
in  your  bathroom,  but  perhaps  the  plumbing  fixtures 
belong  to  the  middle  period  of  1914  and  should  be 
replaced.  In  that  case,  if  you  will  write  for  it,  a  copy 
of  the  interesting  book,  "Color  and  Style  in  Bath- 
room Furnishing  and  Decoration"  will  be  mailed  to 
you.  Details  of  an  easy  financing  plan  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


6>7  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Standard  <$amtang  iPfe.  Co, 

106   SIXTH   STREET,   PITTSBURGH 
DIVISION   OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 


Have  all  twin  out- 
lets for  twice  the 
convenience. 


Every  door  should 
have  a  switch  acces- 
sible to  it. 


A  Relaxing,  Restful  Room 

— the  wiring  is  well  planned 


A  curling  iron  .  .  , 
firs'  aid  to  mitny  a 
woman's  beauty. 


Here's  the  sort  of  bedroom  in  which 
one  can  really  be  comfortable  and 
relaxed.  There's  a  lamp  near  the  bed, 
for  reading.  There  are  twin  lights  at 
the  dressing  table — a  switch  right  at 
the  door,  and  plenty  of  convenience 
outlets  for  the  use  of  sunlamp,  vacuum 
cleaner,  curling  iron,  an  electric  pad, 
a  fan  in  summer  and  a  heater  in  winter, 
and  the  many  other  electrical  appli- 
ances upon  which  comfort  depends. 

The  General  Electric  Wiring  System 
helps  provide  for  these  comforts  and 
conveniences.  Plan  for  them  in  your 


The  new  ItoLuxe 
Genet  u  I  Electric 
Cleaner  —  cxira 
powerful. 


home.  Whether  it's  a  new  house  or  an 
old  one  you  are  bringing  up-to-date, 
remember  that  the  builder  who  gives 
you  a  General  Electric  Wiring  System 
is  giving  better  equipment  throughout 
and  a  more  desirable  house. 

One  way  of  being  sure  of  lasting 
electrical  comfort  is  to  find  the  G-E 
monogram  on  cable,  outlets  and 
switches.  Send  for  a  helpful  booklet, 
G-904. 

Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour 
broadcast  every  Saturday  at  9  p.  m., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  a  nationwide 
N.  B.  C.  network. 


ELECTRIC 


A  General  Electric 
Fan  to  keep  the  air 
cool  and  fresh. 


The  General  Electric 
Sunlamp  helps  to 
maintain  health. 


Wiring  System 


MERCHANDISE     DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT,    CONNECTICUT 
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S.  S.  LEVIATHAN 


• 


Reproduced  from  original  sketch  of  Eugene  Schoen,  Architect 


USES  l»  El?  At  AT  I 


A  K 


Trade  Mark  Registered 

Now  decoratively  the  equal  of  any  ship  afloat — with  many  brilliant  innovations,  includ- 
ing an  exotic  Night  Club  .  .  .  decorated  with  a  new,  unusually  beautiful  fabric  .  .  . 
Permatex  .  .  .  selected  for  its  distinctive  beauty  for  drapes,  upholstery  and  wall  covering. 
<I  Permatex  is  beautiful,  delicate  in  appearance,  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch  — 
and  you  can  clean  Permatex  just  as  you  would  wash  the  surface  of  woodwork.  *I  As 
wall  covering  ...  for  upholstery  ...  for  draperies  .  .  .  Permatex  is  irresistible.  Leading 
decorators  have  found  that  no  other  fabric  can  do  so  many  things  in  so  many  places  in 
the  home.  <I  For  town  house  .  .  .  summer  home  ...  for  rare  beauty  on  lawn  furniture, 
select  Permatex — pastels  or  modern  designs  indelibly  printed  in  many  hues.  *I  Permatex 
for  wall  covering  is  exclusively  distributed  by  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  24  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
*I  For  draperies  and  upholstery  Permatex  is  shown  by  H.  B.  Lehman-Connor  Co.,  Inc.,  58  W. 
40th  St.,  N.  Y.    <I  Examine  Permatex  in  these  display  rooms  or  write  for  a  swatch  book. 

PERMATEX    FABRICS    COMPANY  —  Division   of   the   Aspinook    Company 

11    WEST  42nd    STREET,   NEW  YORK  MILLS:   JEWETT   CITY,   CONNECTICUT 


WATERPROOF 

Let  Spring  showers  pour  in  through  open 
windows  on  your  draperies  or  walls!  If 
they're  Permatex,  you  needn't  worry.  Rain 
is  less  than  nothing  to  a  fabric  that  you  can 
wash  anytime  you  like. 

SUN  RESISTING 

Old  Man  Sunshine  is  no  friend  of  colors — 
but  the  colors  in  Permatex  stand  up  and 
resist  sunlight.  They  keep  their  bright  fresh- 
ness— the  permanent,  satiny  sheen  constantly 
delights. 

WASHABLE 

How  nice  it  would  be — if  those  dusty  smud- 
ges on  your  walls  over  the  radiators  could 
be  washed  off,  as  you  would  wipe  a  dusty 
window  pane!  A  Permatex  wall  can  be 
cleaned — and  it's  so  new! 
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This  English  Cabinet  in  black  and  gold,  with 

decorations  after  the  Dutch  Master,  Van  Huysum, 

is  replete  with  interest  and  colorful  detail. 


furniture 

for 

LIVING   ROOM 

BEDROOM 
DINING  ROOM 


Cooper- Williams  Furniture  is  on  display 
in  their  Showrooms,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased through  your  Decorator. 


COOPER-WILLIAMS 


495-527  Albany  Street 
BOSTON 
385  Madison  Avenue  820  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Tudor  England   in  a   Buffalo   Home 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


Floor  plan  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  G.  M.  G.  Forman  in  Buffalo,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  surrounding  garden  and  landscape.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  arrangement  of  the  most  important'  rooms  so 
that  they  overlook  the  lovely  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 

William  and  Mary  Walnut  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


« 


covered  in  needlework.  And  we  have 
to  confess  that  it  was  necessary  to 
look  closely  more  than  once  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  piece  made  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Dutchman.  The 
ground  color  was  so  carefully  chosen 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  age. 

Color  we  all  desire  to  introduce  to 
our  rooms  and  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  the 
furniture  itself  it  is  surely  preferable. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  ac- 
counts for  the  never  ceasing  popular- 
ity of  walnut;  not  only  do  the 
veneered  surfaces  allow  for  a  certain 
subtle  ornamentation,  there  is  also  the 
color  value  obtained  from  the  varying 
shades  of  brown  peculiar  to  this  wood. 
In  addition,  when  needlework  cover- 
ing is  used  on  the  larger  seats,  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  attractive  results 
from  using  the  browns  of  the  wood  as 
a  background  and  a  framing  for  the 
more  brilliant  tones  of  the  woven 
pattern. 

One  branch  of  modern  walnut  fur- 
niture in  the  style  of  William  and 
Mary  is  the  outcome  of  adaptations. 
This  could  not  be  otherwise  because 
certain  articles  of  furniture  which 
appeared  later  and  are  in  everyday 
use  now,  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  consequence, 
the  designer  has  borrowed  from  other 
styles.  For  example  the  top  of  some 
table  that  belongs  to  the  Georgian 
period  may  be  raised  on  trumpet, 
scroll  or  inverted  cup  legs  with  the 
flat  stretcher  associated  with  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  times.  For  this  and 
similar  adaptations  he  might  be  ac- 


cused of  "plagiarising"  and  he  would 
doubtless  admit  the  indictment.  He 
would  also  explain  that  our  homes 
demand  certain  pieces  and  that  if 
these  were  unknown  to  the  Dutch  of 
the  17th  Century  then  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  their  knowledge  with  that 
of  later  men. 

Such  furniture,  however,  offers  no 
suggestion  of  innovations  and  if  it  is 
not  quite  true  to  the  period  at  least 
the  details  are  true  to  those  from 
which  they  were  severely  borrowed. 
To  quote  one  rather  clever  example 
of  this  modern  adaptiveness  we  will 
mention  a  sofa  table  we  saw  recently. 
The  top  was  probably  inspired  by  one 
in  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book  as,  for 
that  matter,  were  the  stretcher  and 
floor  rests  of  the  trestle  ends;  but  the 
two  supporting  legs  at  either  end 
were  of  the  inverted  cup  style  and 
the  shaped  top  and  the  drawer  fronts 
were  veneered  with  especially  fine 
burl  walnut. 

That  the  decorative  value  we  have 
mentioned  as  deriving  from  curved 
contours  is  present  with  furniture  of 
this  type  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  double-domed  cabinets  with  round 
top  arched  panel  doors,  the  robust 
scroll  supports  found  with  many 
tables,  the  less  definite  cabriole  with  a 
claw  and  ball  or  a  hind  foot,  the 
lighter  double  scroll  legs  with  a  turned 
section  above  and  similar  features. 
These  are  all  repeated  by  the  modern 
cabinet-maker  and  the  finish-  of  his 
surface  is  invariably  of  that  softness 
which  enhances  the  beauty  of  walnut, 
deservedly  termed  Queen  of  Woods. 
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productions  of  Robert  QL  Irwin 
Co.  arc  destined  primarily  for 
those  homes  where  good  taste  de- 
mands eminent  designing  and  the  intel- 
ligent employment  of  rich  materials  by 
skillful  craftsmen.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  creative  ability  that  has  estab- 
lished Irwin  products  as  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  line  of  fine 
furniture  in  Hmerica, 


furniture  bearing  the  Irwin  sbopmarks  includes 
marvelous  reproductions  of  authentic  antiques 
and  exclusive  adaptations  of  many  period  designs, 
as  well  as  a  profusion  of  styles  for  less  preten- 
tious homes  ....  Irwin  furniture  is  offered  for 
Che  complete  line  is  on  dis-  sale  by  the  best  dealers,  and  is  available  for  in- 

play  at  our  factory  through-  spection  at  our  wholesale  showrooms, 

out   the   year,     permanent 
showrooms  elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  8.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 

Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 

392  prospect  3 venue 

J^ew  York  Office 
350  Madison  3 venue 


Illustrated  is  a  grouping 
of  Bnglisb  furniture  in 
f  rencb  walnut.  Cbe  doors 
and  panels  of  the  GHilliam 
and  JVIary  cabinet  are  inlaid 
witb  marquetry  of  vari-col- 
ored  woods  on  a  rosewood 
ground.  Cbe  typically  mid- 
Georgian  sofa  betrays  sucb 
motifs  as  tbe  cabriole  leg 
witb  carved  sbcll  knee, 
lion's  claw  foot  and  eagle 
bead  arms.  It  is  covered 
witb  a  soft  antique  velvet. 
Cbe  GHilliam  and  JWary  cof- 
fee table  witK  twisted  legs 
and  stretcber,  tbe  pie-crust 
pedestal  table  and  tbe 
beautifully  fasbioned 
Queen  Hnne  cbair  complete 
tbe  ensemble. 


Ro6*rt  &X  Irtoin  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y«af8 

6rand  Rapids,  JVIicbigan 
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HAND  MADE  UNIT  RUGS 


Photograph  reproduced   through  courtesy  of  Country   Life 

I  NIT    RUGS — hand-woven    from    wool    braids 
— have  created   a   new  vogue  in  smart  cus- 
tom made  floor  coverings. 

Their  luxurious,  half-inch  cushiony  texture  and 
unlimited  color  possibilities  have  invited  Unit 
Rugs  into  many  of  America's  finest  homes.  Being 
custom  made  from  individual  18"  squares,  in- 
visibly laced  together,  they  can  easily  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  radiators,  fireplaces  and 
odd  shaped  rooms  in  any  size — or  altered  to  fit 
new  quarters.  Unit  Rugs  will  last  indefinitely. 
They  are  reversible  and  damaged  areas  can  be 
replaced  with  new  units  at  moderate  cost. 

By  sending  us  a  specimen  of  your  draperies  or 
cretonnes — together  with  a  general  description 
of  the  colors  you  wish  emphasized  and  the  size 
needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  up  a  sample  for  your  approval 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Interior  decorators 
will  also  be  interested  in  complete  information. 


Unit  Rug  Division 

WAITE  CARPET  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Unlimited    color    possibilities — made   to 
harmonize  with  any  decorative  scheme.    "■ 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


times  she  reminds  me  of  Duse — cer- 
tain poses  of  the  face  and  body.  Her 
beauty  is  exotic,  macabresque,  ser- 
pentine. Her  voice  runs  the  whole 
gamut.  Her  movements  are  subtle, 
and  her  hands,  like  those  of  Duse,  are 
capable  of  speech.  She  is  an  actress 
made  for  antique  tragedy — for  Me- 
dea, Antigone,  Clytemnestra,  and  for 
modern  cerebral-sensuous  parts  (why 
has  she  never  done  Ibsen's  Hedda,  or 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  Strindberg's 
Laura?).  No  matter  the  play,  Kath- 
arine Cornell  is  unforgettable.  She 
exudes  the  beauty  of  borderland 
psychic  states. 

All  the  more  tearful,  then,  to  see 
her  in  such  a  terrible  compound  of  ■ 
all  the  old  melodramatic  claptrap  and 
tripe  that  have  ever  been  used  in 
murder  plays  since  grandma  used  to 
weep  over  the  Fireside  Companion. 
This  dish  was  cooked  by  Margaret 
Barnes  and  the  old  Broadway  war- 
horse,  Edward  Sheldon.  It's  about  an 
American  woman  who  has  led  a  "life" 
and  who  is  now  going  to  marry  a  rich 
English  socialist.  Her  inheritance  is 
quite  "rotten."  Her  habits  are  no  bet- 
ter. She  breaks  with  a  South  Ameri- 
can lover  (a  warm  baby,  as  they  say), 
and  of  course  he  turns  up  and  threat- 
ens her  with  exposure  unless  she 
comes  back  to  him.  She  goes  back  to 
his  arms  (her  mother's  blood),  then 
gives  him  strychnine.  She  is  tried  and 
acquitted  because  a  rich  old  senti- 
mental ga-ga  from  Los  Angeles  has 
sworn  that  she  spent  the  night  with 
him.  When  the  curtain  goes  down  she 
is  alone — deserted  by  the  shocked 
English  socialist,  her  married  and 
perjuring  Los  Angeloonian  admirer, 
and  her  father.  She  can  either  go  into 
the  movies  or  become  a  night-club 
hostess.  The  play  is  heavy,  slow,  and 
even  the  dialogue  is  pure  lobscouse. 
"rebound." 

As  at  the  Empire  the  only  thing 
that  will  interest  you  will  be  the  per- 
sonality of  Katharine  Cornell,  so  at 
the  Plymouth  I  will  urge  you  to  go 
only  to  partake  of  the  odd  personality 
of  Hope  Williams,  that  boyish  young 
woman  who  leaped  out  of  the  Junior 
League  into  the  Big  League  of  Stars. 
To  me,  Miss  Williams  is  far  more 
than  merely  a  clever  wisecracker. 
There  is  depth  to  her  cynicism.  She 
masks  drama,  bitterness  and  disillu- 
sion behind  her  trivial  and  often 
brainless  mockeries.  Her  swaying, 
shuffling,  boyish  walk,  her  pugnaci- 
ously drooping  neck  and  head,  the 
contained  monotone  of  her  voice 
stem  from  character.  The  tear  quivers 
behind  her  smart  epigram.  She  is  an 
ironic  heart.  Her  satire  is  always  a 
hard-boiled  tear.  Hope  Williams  is  an 
artist — and  recalls  to  me  always  the 
mingled  pathos  and  buffoonery  of 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  play,  "Rebound."  in  which  she 
is  seen,  and  which  was  made  for  her  by 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart — who  looks  so 
much  like  the  trade-mark  of  Tilyou's 
Steeplechase  Park — is  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  last  week's  radio  pro- 
gramme. It  is  the  usual  sex  mix-up  of 
two  couples,  a  chronicle  of  amateur- 
ish near-infidelities  in  New  York  and 
Paris,  with  the  kiss-and-make-up 
movie  ending.  There  is  neither  wit 
nor  brains  in  this  play,  and  if  it 
weren't  for  Hope  Williams,  who  plays 
the  part  of  a  young  mis-married 
woman  who  has  a  protuberant  ego, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  thing 
at  all.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart  himself 
was  on  the  stage. 


"THE  WOMEN  HAVE  THEIR  WAY." 

This  play  by  the  Quintero  brothers, 
put  on  by  the  Civic  Repertory,  is  0 
more  Spanish  marmalade  which  holds 
here  and  there  a  good,  fat  persim- 
mon. A  combination  such  as  this — of 
sweetness  and  gentle  satire — in  the 
hands  of  the  now  highly  seasoned 
company  down  on  Fourteenth  Street 
must  register  a  success.  "The  Women 
Have  Their  Way"  will  unquestionably 
become  one  of  the  Civic's  repertoire 
plays. 

Laid  in  a  small  Andalusian  village, 
the  theme  is  the  well-worn  one  of  the 
gossips  of  the  town  (and  "gossip" 
always  means  sex-whisperings  in 
small  towns)  forcing  into  an  engage- 
ment a  young  man  from  Madrid  who 
is  in  the  town  on  business  and  Juanita 
La  Rosa.  They  hardly  know  one  an- 
other, but  the  matchmakers  know  the 
almighty  magic  of  the  whisper — and 
another  man  is  led  to  the  altar-halter. 
There  are  many  chuckles  while  the 
operation  is  going  on. 

A  curtain-raiser  by  Alfred  Sutro, 
"The  Open  Door,"  of  no  great  pith, 
preceded  the  Quintero  play.  In  the 
Sutro  play  I  have  only  to  remark  that 
Miss  Le  Gallienne's  curious  and  in- 
tellectual beauty  never  was  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  and  she  did  some 
most  effective  and  quiet  acting  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  hopelessly  in  love  with 
his  best  friend.  To  me  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne's strength  is  cerebral.  When 
she  deserts  that  she  is  simply  not 
doing  herself  or  her  followers  justice. 
The  rest  of  the  company  was  per- 
fectly cast  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Quintero  comedy,  especially  Leonie 
Roberts  as  the  village  ringleader  w, 
among  the  gossips.  •       " 

"the  boundary  line." 

Men  are  also  revolting  (rebellious) 
— on  the  stage.  Woman,  having 
"achieved  her  freedom,"  and  the 
added  unhappiness  which  goes  with 
freedom,  man,  according  to  Mr.  Dana 
Burnet  (who  has  gone  Ibsen  after  all 
these  years!),  is  now  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  marriage  corral  into  the  Open 
Road,  where  there  are  no  mortgages, 
Philistines,  property  rights  and  tea- 
hounds  called  wives. 

So  it  is,  anyhow,  with  Allan  Fen- 
way, a  writer  who  has  grown  to  be  a 
prosperous  country  gentleman  after 
writing  the  dollar-a-word  rubbish  that 
the  public  demands  and  sinking  high- 
er and  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
a  commonplace,  unimaginative  wife 
who  is  carrying  on  an  affair  with  a 
village  Babbittarian  lawyer.  Allan  is 
against  fences,  actual  and  figurative. 
Mrs.  Fenway  is  for  fences — she  even 
has  one  put  around  their  property, 
which  leads  to  some  effective  melo- 
drama and  gun-play  with  a  neighbor. 
Allan  at  last  goes  back  to  be  what  he 
calls  a  Bum  (were  not  Socrates  and 
Villon  sublime  bums?) — and  the  cur- 
tain descends  on  Mrs.  Fenway  and 
her  Babbitt  lover  possessors  of  all 
they  survey. 

The  theme  of  "The  Boundary 
Line"  is  the  Ibsenish  "I  want  my  own 
soul!"  Daddy  Whiskers  started  some- 
thing when  he  wrote  "A  Doll's 
House!"  Mr.  Burnet  has  worked  out 
the  symbolism  clumsily  and  vaguely, 
although  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  good 
drama  as  dramatic  fare  goes.  Otto 
Kruger  was  too  realistic  for  the 
allegory.  Winifred  Lenihan,  as  a  New 
York  newspaper  woman,  and  Kather- 
ine  Alexander  as  the  wife  divided 
honors  and  dishonors.  John  T.  Doyle, 
(Continued  on  page   102) 
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This  dining  room  group  was  designed  and  built  by  these  Studios  for  Nicholas  M.  Schenk,  Esq., 
President,  loew's  Inc.,  for  his  residence  at  Great  Neck,  long  Island. 


K^shese  C2/ludios  offer  a  service  J  of  Ike  home  which  is 
almost  unufue  in  lis  completeness.  K-Jur  artists  will  design 
and  our  era]  Is  men  develop  everything  needed  .  .  . 
furniture,  rugs  f  fabrics  f  art  objects.  \lJrf  \f  von 
prefer  your  surroundings  lo  be  old  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
tradition  f  our  world  =  wide  buying  services  can  offer 
you    I  he    selection    of    the    best    of    the   foreign    markets. 


Qe  RORIMER-BROOKS  cJU;os 

2  2  3  2     EUCLID     AVENUE  Qleveland,    ©lilo  13231     SHAKER     SQUARE 

MANUFACTURERS     -      IMPORTERS      -      DECORATORS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANTIQUE  AND  DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE.  INC. 
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French   Directoire  Clock.   Base   and   Negro 
figure  of  Bronze,  with  Brass  Ornamentations 


*v&» 


OB  JETS  D'ART 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

ELSIE  de  WOLFE 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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always  a  fine  actor,  did  the  heavy 
work  as  the  farmer  who  tried  to  tear 
down  the  fence  and  died  of  anger 
(the  result  of  a  clod  getting  between 
two  soul-bullets). 
"many  a  slip." 

The  obstetrical  comedy,  "It's  a 
Wise  Child,"  made  such  a  hi£  that 
some  one  was  bound  to  second  the 
motion.  And  it  has  been  seconded  by 
a  laughable,  well-sustained,  mock- ' 
merry  play  called  "Many  a  Slip,"  by 
Edith  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Riskin. 
These  two  playwrights  are  new  to  me, 
but  their  first  venture  shows  a  keen 
knowledge  of  stagecraft,  a  deft  touch- 
in  dialogue  and  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
box-office  instinct. 

The  characters  are  full  of  life  and 
there  is  not  a  dull  spot  in  the  three 
acts.  Sylvia  Sydney  was  a  good  Patsy 
and  Maude  Eburne  did  a  marvellous- 
ly funny  bit  as  Smitty,  the  house- 
keeper. Douglass  Montgomery  as  the 
Snared  Male  was  a  little  heavy. 

"JUNE  MOON." 

The  combined  efforts  of  Ring  Lard- 
ner  (a  kind  of  American  Daumier  of 
the  pen),  George  F.  Kaufman,  Sam 
Ff.  Harris  and  a  meticulously  perfect 
cast  have  produced  a  comic  satire  in 
"June  Moon"  whose  chief  merits  are 
the  whipping  dialogue  of  Ring  Lard- 
ner  and  a  certain  delightful  delicacy 
of  touch  in  the  creation  of  the  illit- 
erates, morons  and  stuffed  "geniuses" 
from  Tin-Pan  Alley,  of  which  Mr. 
Lardner  does  not  hesitate  slyly  to 
affirm  that  George  Gershwin  and  Irv- 
ing Berlin  are  chief.  American  "mu- 
sic" gets  a  drastic  drubbing  in  this 
play,  and  you'll  smile  and  chortle — 
and  wince,  maybe,  if  you  have  de- 
scended to  the  moronic  depths  of 
Vallee,  Gershwin  and  Berlin. 

Superbly  portrayed:  the  tired  wife 
of  a  "lyric  writer"  (Jean  D'xon) !  an 
aspiring  song-sap  f-om  Schenectady 
(Norman  Foster)  whose  incredible 
boyishness  and  virginal  innocence  are 
delightful;  a  Jewish  song-fellow 
(Harry  Rosenthal),  and  a  dear  thing 
of  a  child  who  wanders  between  a 
dentist's  office  and  Tin-Pan  Alley 
(Linda  Watkins).  A  sharp  and  crack- 
ling job  quite  worth  looking  at. 
"it's  a  grand  life." 

"It's  a  Grand  Life"  is  a  grand  play 
for  Mrs.  Fiske.  In  a  white  wig,  a  wife 
of  a  banker  and  gay  boy,  mother  of  a 
daughter  who  is  not  only  lost  but  who 
is  quite  loose  and  of  a  son  who  wants 
to  marry  a  high-kicker,  Minnie  Mad- 
dern  who  was,  whisks,  snaps,  chortles, 
epigrams  and  pince-nezs  her  way 
through  three  acts  of  a  play  by 
Hatcher  Hughes  and  Alan  Williams, 
and  altogether  has  one  hell  of  a  good 
time — all  the  while  she  seems  to  be 
saying  to  her  audience,  "Never  mind 
the  play,  my  dear  friends;  but  don't 
you  think  that  every  year  in  every 
way  I'm  getting  Fiskier  and  friskier 
and  Fiskier?"  And  although  I  can 
never  understand  one-eighth  of  what 
she  says — she  talks  so  fast  and  seems 
so  far  ahead  of  the  last  act — I  never 
feel  dull  or  bored  while  she  is  on  the 
stage,  such  is  the  electrically  charged 
personality  behind  that  mask  of  a 
face,  all  intelligence  and  epigrammat- 
ically  needle-pointed. 
"out  of  a  blue  sky." 

The  season  creaks,  rumbles  and 
tumbles  along.  Plays  are  jointed, 
crocheted,  piled,  swept  together,  and 
I  will  soon  be  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Woe!  Woe!  boys  in  the  matter  of 
Real  Drama. 


"Out  of  a  Blue  Sky,"  adapted  by 
the  versatile  Leslie  Howard  from  a,. 
German  play,  resorts  to  the  old  mech4| 
anism  of  putting  a  play  within  a  play, 
drafting  the  actors  from  the  audience 
and  enacting,  a  la  "Pagliacci,"  Piran- 
dello, Clayton  Hamilton  and  others,  a 
domestic  comedy  which  "we"  think 
is  only  acting  but  which  is  real  stuff. 

If  this  had  been  the  first  play  of  its 
kind,  it  would  be  sensational.  But  it 
is  all  so  old,  so  unimportant,  so  un- 
imaginative, so  labored  that  had  it 
Jiot  been  for  Reginald  Owen,  one  of 
the  actors  drafted  from  the  "audi- 
ence" and  his  humorous  acting  as  an 
amateur  stage  husband — well,  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  for  not 
doing  a  georgejeannathan.  Katherine 
Wilson  looked  taking  in  the  part  of 
a  wife  who  has  an  "affair"  right  be- 
fore the  "audience". 

"EVERYTHING'S   JAKE." 

Don  Marquis  has  gone  back  in  his 
latest  play,  "Everything's  Jake,"  to 
his  first  love  and  his  one  big  success 
on  the  stage,  the  Old  Soak  motive. 
This  time  he  has  given  us  a  rather 
naive  comedy  of  a  Long  Island  boot- 
legger who  goes  with  his  family  to 
Paris,  gets  mixed  up  with  a  vamp 
(who  tears  up  a  check  in  the  end  be- 
cause she  pities  the  fact  that  he  is 
broke!),  and  so  and  so.  The  humor 
of  the  play  lies  in  the  boulevard  scene 
in  which  three  old  soaks  from 
America  try  to  order  drinks  and  get 
sixty  brandies  instead  of  six.  Most  of 
the  cast  was  good,  with  Thurston  Hall 
and  Alice  Coe  as  the  Countess  of 
Billhorn  carrying  off  first  honors. 
"ritzy." 

The  sumptuous  Miriam  HopkinP 
and  the  quaint  and  admirable  Ernest 
Truex  are  in  this  play  by  Viva  Tat- 
tersall  and  Sidney  Toler  ("Cool  Kel- 
ley"  in  "It's  a  Wise  Child")  called 
"Ritzy."  It's  about  how  the  Smiths 
woke  up  one  morning  and  found  they 
were  heir  to  $200,000  (which  of 
course,  you  quite  well  know,  will  turn 
out  to  be  pure  fake  before  the  last 
curtain).  It  is  quite  amusing  in  spots 
if  you  have  an  unsophisticated  and 
juvenile  mind.  If  you  haven't,  you 
will  enjoy  the  humor  of  Mr.  Truex 
and  the  certain  kind  of  beauty  of 
Miss  Hopkins. 

"THE  INFINITE  SHOEBLACK." 

"The  Infinite  Shoeblack,"  is  a  title 
shredded  out  of  Thomas  Carlyle's 
remark  in  "Sartor  Resartus"  that 
man  is  a  failure  because  he  is  so  great 
— that  it  is  the  infinite  in  him  that 
spoils  the  finite,  and  even  a  shoeblack 
has   more  in  him    than   a   stomach. 

Norman  MacOwan  has  built 
around  this  a  play  that  tackles  the 
theme — and  expounds  it  very  clums-  ; 
ily — that  when  a  man  who  is  an 
idealistic  prig  and  an  insufferable 
goody-goody,  tries  to  "lift  up"  the  soul 
of  a  woman  who  wants  to  bite  off  life 
in  great  chunks,  he  is  going  to  fail,  for 
life  is  greater  than  any  theory  about 
it.  The  central  male  character  in  this 
play  is  incredibly  ludicrous,  although 
maybe  the  author  did  not  intend 
him  to  be  so.  He  is,  among  other 
things,  a  Scotchman  who  gives  up  a 
fortune. 

The  pagan  lady,  who  will  not  be 
uplifted — but  who  makes  the  Jackass 
believe  she  is  "saved"  when  she  dies  i 
because  she  loves  him  and  the  baby 
— is  played  by  Helen  Menken,  who  j 
portrays  it  without  color  or  fire.  She 
looks  more  like  a  Christian  ghost 
than  a  daughter  of  the  god  Dionysus 
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Jj  17th 


THE   UPHOLSTERY   AND   DRAPERY   DEPARTMENT 


W/ 


//    be    located  at 


500   Madison    Avenue 
aolison  Avenue  at  53rd   Street,  A/ew  York 


The  removal  of  this  department  to  the  new  location 
is  done  as  a  further  step  in  Cheney  Brothers'  policy 
of  giving  service  to  their  customers  in  the  decorative 
field  in  New  York.  4  Greatly  enlarged  facilities  at  this 
location  will  give  the  opportunity  to  view  and  select 
Cheney  upholstery  fabrics   under  the  best  conditions. 


The  entire  selling  of  Cheney  upholstery  fabrics 
in  New  York  will  be  done  at  the  new  showrooms. 

All   stock  will  be  carried  at  and  deliveries 
made  from  181  Madison  Avenue,  as  heretofore. 


CHENEY    BROTHERS    •    181  Madison  Avenue    •    NEW  YORK 


III! 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


China   Decorated  with   Pictures 


(  ( 'ontinued  from  page  65) 


BED     COVERINGS.    BOUDOIR 
AND    TRAVEL   ACCESSORIES 


This  inviting  setting  illustrates  an  exquisite  Bedspread 

of  Princess  Laic  mounted  over  upholstery  satin.  Single 

Size  $150.  Double  Size  $200. 


Carlin  has  recreated  the  boudoir  luxuries  enjoyed  by  old 
Romantic  Francc^without  its  extravagance.  Chaise  longue 
covers  *-.  pillows  *-*>  comforters  ■— .  blankets  <—>  bedspreads  *-» 
pajamas  and  bed  jackets^sthese  lovely  Carlin  crea- 
tions in  exquisite  fabrics  and  subtle  tints  arc  designed  for 
bedrooms  and  boudoirs  of  refinement.    Catalog  on  request. 


This  hand-quilted  Comfortet  of  Satin,  filled  with  finest 
Lamb's  Wool  is  attractively  priced  at  $50. 
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CARLIN  COMFORTS,  INC. 

N  B  W    YO  Madi      »n   Avenue*/    54th    Street 

CHICAGO  M       hi  Wenue*/   Erie   Street 

SAN   IK.Wi  1S<  O  tfagnin   &    Co  .   Grant   Ave.    at    Geary 


ing  the  splendid  colorings  and  the 
same  romantic  scenes  both  on  in- 
dividual objects  intended  for  orna- 
ments and  also  on  complete  services. 
Whether  the  scenic  panels  are  of 
the  hand  painted  or  of  the  printed 
type,  the  same  methods  are  used  to- 
day as  those  known  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Actually  there  are^three 
irincipal  methods  of  producing  the 
hunting  and  landscape  scenes.  The 
more  important. articles  were  and  still 
are  painted  freehand  by  highly  trained 
artists;  with  others  the  outline  of  the 
design  is  printed  and  then  filled  in  by 
colored  enamels  and  the  entire  view 
and  the  various  figures  may  be  printed 
in  different  monotones.  Also  it  is  of 
interest  to  recall  that  many  of  the 
original  copper  plates,  engraved  by 
nun  in  the  potteries  in  the  late 
Georgian  period,  have  survived  and 
are  furnishing  the  printed  designs  on 
china  made  today. 

Mention  of  printed  china  possibly 
makes  it  worth  while  to  enlarge 
slightly  upon  the  much-hcard-of  but 
little-understood  process.  From  such 
records  as  exist  it  was  first  used  about 
1757,  credit  more  often  being  given  to 
R.  Hancock  who  was  responsible  for 
many  of  the  early  views  and  figure 
subjects.  The  design  was  first  en- 
graved on  a  copper  plate  and  an  im- 
print taken  from  this  plate  on  thin 
paper.  This  print  on  paper  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  body  of  the  china  hence 
the  term  "transfer-printing".  The 
color  chosen  was  mixed  with  oil  which 
was  kept  quite  warm  and  applied  to 
he  copper  plate.  In  this  way  the  color 
ran  into  the  tiny  lines  cut  into  the 
surface  of  the  metal  so  that  when  the 
paper  was  pressed  on  the  plate  the 
pattern  clung  to  the  paper  but  did  not 
dry  too  quickly;  when  the  paper  was 
applied  to  the  china  body  and  the 
back  rubbed  the  oil  color  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  white  biscuit   and  the 


Minion   vase   from   an   original   levies 

example     decorated     with     landscape 

panel  ltv   artists  of  an  English  pottery, 

Courtesy    Moakin  &  Ridgway,  Inc. 

paper  could  be  washed  off  with  water. 

Another  method  was  known  as  bat 

printing,    the   design    being   taken   off 

on  glue  or  gelatine,  the  purpose  being 

to  allow  the  transfer  to  follow  a 
curved  contour.  This  form  of  transfer 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Other 
because  scenic  panels  produced  by  the 
|  bat  printing  almost  invariably  have  a 


more  or  less  distinctly  stippled  back- 
ground. And  this  often  adds  much  to 
the  finished  effect  of  the  decorativ.^u 
panel. 

It  has  been  remarkable  that  so 
many  of  the  old  designs  first  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  clipper  ships 
sailing  out  of  New  England  ports, 
should  have  reappeared  in  homes 
which  are  today  reproducing  the  in- 


-*•-— q* 


Right — An    early    Leeds    jug    painted 
with  the  figure  of  a  rate  horse.  Cour- 
tesy Arthur   Ackerman   &   Son- 

teriors  of  our  ancestors.  More  than 
one  single  piece  of  earthenware  deco- 
rated with  some  printed  view  in  red 
or  blue,  as  well  as  an  equal  number 
of  important  vases,  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  American  represen- 
tatives of  such  firms  as  Spode's, 
Minton's,  Wedgwood,  Worcester  and 
others  and  sent  to  the  factories  in 
England. 

These  men  have  seen  the  few  sur- 
viving pieces  of  some  once  large  serB 
vice  perhaps  in  a  New  England  or 
Pennsylvania  farmhouse  or  maybe  in 
the  house  of  some  Southern  planta- 
tion; but  immediately  they  have  rec- 
ognised their  importance  as  patterns 
for  those  interiors  which  are  today 
modeled  on  the  self-same  rooms  where 
those  lonely  pieces  of  old  china  were 
found.  Then  the  present  owners  of 
those  potteries  have  searched  among 
the  cobwebbed  storehouses  and  in 
many  cases  discovered  not  only  the 
copper-plates  from  which  the  original 
scenes  were  printed  but  have  also 
found  the  molds  from  which  their 
ancestors  made  the  actual  pieces  com- 
prising the  set  taken  to  the  then 
British  North  American  colonies  long 
before  the  days  of  trans-Atlantic 
liners. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  suggestion  that 
scenic  china  may  be  obtained  in 
keeping  with  any  interior.  The  French 
and  English  potters  of  our  time  make 
little  or  no  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  traditions  upon  which  their  fore- 
fathers founded  the  craft  and  this 
applies  equally  to  the  decorators.  Con- 
sequently if  the  beautiful  vases 
painted  with  scenic  panels  of  the 
more  elaborate  type  suitable  for  a 
drawing  room,  lack  the  associations 
of  age  they  lack  none  of  the  splendic 
artistry  that  makes  them  so  perfect 
a  medium  for  introducing  color  to  a 
finely  carved  marble  mantel  or  to  a 
Chippendale  side  table. 

For  a  living  room  or  for  a  hall  there 
are  the  many  various  shapes  of  vases 
and  bowls  decorated  with  rural  scenes 
in  all  the  brilliance  of  Nature's  own 
colorings;  or  it  may  be  a  marine  view 
with  sailing  ships  and  a  distant  har- 
bor in  the  background  made  beautiful 
by  blue  skies  and  fleecy  clouds  and 
the  darker  tones  of  the  rolling  sea. 
( Continued  on  page  11?) 


\  1  Now- one  advanced  type 

new  electric  refrigerator 
brings  you  all  advantages 


WILLIAMS 

ICE-O-MATIC 

I  CAPITOL  MODEL  J 


Painstaking  research  by  refrigeration  en- 
gineers. . .  a  decade  of testing  and improving! 
Upon  this  fir /// foundation  Williams  created 
this  advanced  new  type  electric  refrigerator 


Nearly  every  other  electric  refrigerator 
bases  its  selling;  talk  on  some  one 
mechanical  feature.  You  are  told  this 
or  that  thing  is  all-important. 

When  you  invest  your  dollars  you 
rightly  expect  all  the  best  features. 
Williams  —  world's  largest  builder  of 
automatic  oil  heating — invested  twelve 
years  and  a  good  sized  fortune  in  com- 
bining the  15  most  important  electric 
refrigerator  features.  This  advanced  new 
Williams  Ice-O-Matic  is  simple,  quiet 
and  costs  little  to  operate.  Ice-O-Matic 
needs  no  attention;  it  was  built  for  the 
busy  housewife  who  is  not  interested  in 
mechanical  details. 

Williams  Ice-O-Matic  is  different 
from  any  other  electric  refrigerator. 
You  can  have  this  unit  on  top  of  its 
good-looking  cabinet,  as  illustrated;  in 
the  lower  compressor  compartment  or 
in  the  basement.  This  new  Capitol 
model  is  ideal  for  small  homes  and 
apartments;  larger  models  are  propor- 
tionately low-priced. 


You  will  find  practical  economy  in 
using  this  advanced  electric  refrigerator. 
Ice-O-Matic  literally  pays  for  itself  by 
the  food  it  saves !  I  n  any  weather,  your 


family's  health  is  protected  by  the  low 
temperatures  in  its  roomy  compart- 
ments. All  year  round  Ice-O-Matic 
preserves  the  flavor  and  goodness  of 
all  edibles.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
more  interesting  facts  about  this  ad- 
vanced Williams  refrigerator.  The 
coupon  will  also  bring  you  a  new 
Ice-O-Matic  recipe  book. 

A  RADIO  TREAT 

Tune  your  radio  to  WJZ  and  NBC  chain  stations  at  7:30 
o'clock  Eastern  Standard  Time  each  Sunday  night.  Also 
Saturday  evening,  8:00  to  8:30  Pacific  Time  over  KFRC 
San    Francisco,    K.MJ    Fresno,    and    K.HJ    Los   Angeles. 

JCEiMATlC 

P>         REFRIGERATION^  V/ 


WILLIAMS   ICE-O-MATIC 
NEW  CAPITOL  MODEL 

Convenient    7  /    ^\      and  up  at 

Payments        JL    /     ^J     the  factory 

Ice-O-Matic  Features  —  Capitol  Model 

l.Unit  on  top  or  inside  cab-  9.Three-inch  insulation — 
inet,  or  in  basement  moisture  proof 

2.  Hermetically  sealed,  acces-  lO.Roomy,   convenient   food 
sible  mechanism  compartment 

3.Greaterrefrigeratingcapacity  ll.Constant,     healthful     low 

4. Forced  circulation  of  cool-         temperature 

ins  air   _  12.PIugs  into  light  socket— 

5.  Mechanism  operates  shorter  simply  as  a  lamp 

time,  uses  less  current  n  /~u„,_:   „     „i  .  j     ■      j 
lo.Cnromium     plated     hard- 
6. Temperature     control     for  war>" 

quicker  freezing  U.Quiet  operation-no  radio 
1.  Ample  ice  cube  capacity  interference 

8.Porcelain    lined    cabinet—  15.Built  Williams  way  for  life- 

easily  cleaned  time  service 

Send  for  Ice-O-Matic  Recipe  Book  —  It's  Free 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation  NSG-4-30 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

I     Please  send  me— without  cost— your  Williams  Ice-O-Matic     | 
recipe  booklet. 

J     Name 

I     Street 

City State 


A  Lovely  "Hartford-Saxony"   Frieze  Creation        No    2270-99 


J-RETEND  you've  never  been  in  your  home  before.  Stroll  casually 
about  and  be  very,  very  critical.  Now  be  very  frank.  Your  home  is  charming  .  . .  but  isn't 
there  room  for  improvement?  Wouldn't  a  radiant  new  carpet  make  the  living  room  more 
spacious,  a  bedroom  more  luxurious?  •{-  If  the  answer  is  "yes"'  nere  ls  a  suggestion.  See  the 
loveliest  of  carpets... the  newest  plain  colors... the  most  charming  designs.  In  other  words,  see 
the  creations  of  Bigelow-Sanford  ..  .weavers  for  more  than  a  century.  -{-  There  is  a  dealer 
near  you.  He  has  chosen  from  Bigelow-Sanford's  unequalled  variety.  He  will  show  you  many 
correct  new  colors  in  plain  carpet. ..and  many  authentic  patterns  in  figured  carpet.  -J-  What- 
ever your  present  furnishings. ..whatever  your  color  schemes. ..you  will  find  a  Bigelow-Sanford 
rug  or  carpet  to  meet  your  needs  as  well  as  your  budget.  There  is  a  place  for  such  a  floor 
covering  in  your  home. 

BIGELOW-SANFORD 


RUGS    AND    CARPETS 


your  mm 
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QUITE  frankly,  this  Crane  bathroom  is  sug- 
gested for  out-of-the-ordinary  homes,  where 
price  is  not  the  first  consideration.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  are  planning  simply  a  five  room  cottage,  do 
not  turn  away  with  regret.  Taste,  beauty,  truly 
modern  comfort  are  never  matters  of  money  alone. 
There  are  Crane  materials  and  Crane  interior  deco- 
ration  ideas  in  all  price  ranges.    A  revised  edition 


of  the  popular  book,  Homes  of  Comfort,  written 
especially  for  the  small  house  planner,  is  just  now 
ready.  Its  96  pages  outlines  all  new  plumbing  possi- 
bilities and  shows  a  wide  choice  of  fixtures  and  acces- 
sories, with  list  prices.  It  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  you ;  it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  About  arrangement, 
decoration,  and  installation,  consult  your  architect 
and  a  responsible  plumbing  contractor. 


Valr 


'CRAN  E 


Fittings 


FIXTURES,      VALVES,      FITTINGS,      AND      PIPING,      FOR      DOMESTIC      AND      INDUSTRIAL      USE 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices:  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago      *      23  W.  44th  St.,  New  York      ♦     Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety  cities 


F  I  R  s  T_A      COAT      OF      METAL      PROTECTION 
FOR         PRIMING         OR         UNDERCOATING       « 


then  inside 
and  outside 


With   its    rugged    strength,    clear 
grain  and  exquisite  marking,  there  is 
no  finer  building  material  than  natural 

wood.   But  it  has  an  age-old  enemy 

moisture. 


Because  wood  is  absorbent,  its  moisture  con' 
tent  changes  with  the  atmosphere.  Wood  swells, 
contracts.    Consequently  ordinary  paint  films 
crack  and  peel  off,  leaving  the  wood  exposed. 


paint   asts 
longer.. 


that  checks  peeling,  spreading  easily, 
setting  quickly,  it  costs  no  more  than 
other  kinds  of  good  paint. 

Then  too,  you  will  find  aluminum  paint 
handy  to  use  in  many  places  as  a  finish  coat. 
Its  light -reflecting,   silvery   sheen   brightens 
cellars,  attics,  garages,  store  rooms.  It  can  be  used 
on  furnaces,  stoves,  boilers  and  many  household 
articles. 


Today,  paint  cracking  and  peeling  is  prevent' 

able,  because  aluminum  paint  used  as  a  primer, 

both  on  the  front  and  back  of  lumber,  shuts  out 

moisture.  The  minute  flakes  of  pure  aluminum 

in  the  pigment  overlap,  layer  on  layer,  forming 

a  continuous  coat  of  metal  protection. 


The  best  aluminum  paint  is  made  with 
Alcoa  Albron  Powder.  Resisting  mois' 
ture,  blocking  resin  seepage,  providing 
an  excellent  top-coat  holding  surface 


Homeowners  will  be  interested  in  a  new  book, 
"Aluminum  Paint,  the  Coat  of  Metal  Protec- 
tion.'''' It  explains  the  use  of  aluminum  paint  for 
every  protective  purpose.  For  architects,  mas' 
ter  builders  and  painters,  the  book,  together 
-  n  A     w^^  a  manual  "Specifications  for  Alu' 
minum  Paint"  is  available.  Write  for 
these  —  they  are  free.   ALUMINUM 
COMPANY  of  AMERICA;  2423  Oliver 
Building,  PITTSBURGH,   PA.  Offices  in  19  Prin- 
cipal American  Cities. 


ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDEk      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 
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Bringing  18th  Qentury  ^Artistry  to  the  Home 


•J 


P  WELLING    for  authentic  period 
interiors  may  be  made  at  our  own 
factory',  designed  and  executed  by  our 
experts    to    meet    the    requirements   of 
decorator  and  architect. 


THE  current  demand,  seeking  the  highest 
development  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tion, turns  to  the  product  of  the  genius  of 
1 8th  Century  artists — of  Oeben  and  Riesener 
in  France,  and  of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite, 
Adam  and  Sheraton  in  England. 

In  the  Bristol  showrooms  may  be  seen 
originals  and  faithful  reproductions  of  18th 
Century  furniture  and  art  objects.  These 
reproductions  have  been  created  by  Bristol 
master-craftsmen  with  the  same  pride  in  fine 
workmanship  as  existed  in  the  1 8th  Century. 

These  Galleries,  containing  the  period 
rooms  and  furniture  illustrated,  comprise  the 
largest  display  of  antiques,  reproductions  and 
modernistic  furniture  to  be  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. You  are  invited  to  visit  them  through 
your  decorator,  architect  or  dealer. 


BRISTOL 


COMPANY 

319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York 
840  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS   OF   ANTIQUES    -   FRENCH   -   SPANISH   -   ITALIAN   -    ENGLISH 


MEUBLES   MODERNE 
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\iN      V/ALI 


MEASURE   WOOD  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD 


Secretary  by  Kutmger  Co. 


Walnut's  Charm 
in  Colonial  Designs 


Throughout  Colonial  days  when  American  furniture  craftsmanship 
attained  such  heights  of  taste  and  excellence,  native  American 
Walnut  was  the  peer  of  woods.  Connoisseurs  rate  some  of  the 
walnut  furniture  fashioned  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as 
the  outstanding  examples  of  18th  Century  cabinetwork.  Today, 
an  increasing  number  of  the  best  manufacturers  are  reproducing 
these  early  masterpieces  with  charming  fidelity.  But  with  the 
added  advantage  that  any  of  the  Colonial  pieces  may  now  be 
made  in  the  native  walnut  which  was  so  loved  by  the  Colonists, 
where  in  the  olden  days  poor  transportation  forced  muny  a  local 
craftsman  to  forego  walnut  and  employ  some  less  beautiful  wood 
because  it  was  readily  available.  Walnut's  depth  and  warmth  of 
color  with  its  gracious  and  ever-varying  interest  of  figure  is  a  fitting 
complement  to   the  simple  charm  of  Colonial   furniture   designs. 


American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  .1904,  616S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me,  without  charge,  your  brochure 
on  the  use  of  walnutin  historic  furniture  designs 

Name 

Address 

Ci'y State 


*»■ 


Clay  People  Long  Famous 

Collected  in  Little  Streets  and  Old  Towns  of  England 
By  LADY  GREGORY 


I  HAD  long  kept  a  resolution  not 
to  become  a  collector  of  any  spe- 
cial objects.  I  had  sometimes  seen 
in  some  little  shop  window  in  a  poor 
part  of  London  a  china  figure  of 
saint  or  hero  and  had  been  tejmpted 
to  buy,  but  on  such  occasions1 1  had 
given  my  purchase  to  enlarge  a 
friend's   collection. 

It  happened  that  one  day  coming 
home  from  a  journey  I  had  to  spend 
some  hours  waiting  for  a  train  in  a 
little  town.  (Much  of  my  collection 
I  gathered  during  stray  hours  in  un-' 


Garibaldi 
standing  by 
his  shining 
white     horse 


expected  places.)  Wandering  through 
the  streets  I  saw  in  the  window  of 
a  drinking  house  two 
pottery  figures,  com- 
panions, that  had  been 
made  during  the"union 
of  hearts"  which 
was  soon  so  dis- 
astrously broken 
—  Gladstone 
wearing  a  sham- 
rock -  dotted 
waist-coat — 
Parnell  wav- 
ing a  green 
flag  on  which 
was  painted 
the  Union 
Jack.  I  could 
not  but  buy 
these  records 
of  a  broken 
alliance, be- 
lieving that 
they  would 
go  to  en- 
rich thecol- 
lection  of 
one  of  my 
friends. 
But  in  my 
despite,  as 
it  were,  they  stayed  here  with  me  and 
one  by  one  other  figures  were  added 
to  them,  some  by  gift,  some  bought 
for  a  few  shillings,  until  now  I  might 
hold  a  history  class  with  all  of  them 
as  my  school  books.  They  have  quite 
overflowed  the  ledges  and  chimney- 
piece  of  the  breakfast  room  where 
the  first  two  were  placed  and  the 
ranks  still  increase.  The  twelve  il- 
lustrations shown  in  this  article  are 
of  well-known  figures  in  English  and 
European  history  and  are  particularly 
interesting  as  truly  characteristic  of 


The  figure  of  Florence 
Nightingale  has  been 
moulded  with  an  unu- 
sual dignity  and  beauty 


the  people  they  repre- 
sent. Of  course  the 
colors,  clear  and  prim- 
itive, add  much  to  the 
quaint  charm  of  these 
most  naive  porce- 
lains. 

Being  of  poorer 
workmanship  than 
that  which  has 
come  into  use 
*of  later  years, 
I  placed  these 
two  combatants, 
Parnell  and  Glad- 
stone, in  a  place  of 
slight  honor  on  a 
shelf  over  the  door- 
way; yet  these  two 
in  their  dispute  of  The  attitude 
a  decade  or  so  and  garb  of 
brought  Napoleon  are 
about  a  <l?\\e  unmi.s" 
change  takably  her01c 
in    law 

and  custom,  more 
weighty  than  the  meas- 
ure of  religious  freedom 
won  by  O'Connell.  Their 
duel  was  in  parliamentary 
tactics.  The  skill  and  ex- 
perience on  Gladstone's 
side,  the  single  intention 
and  deadly  earnest  on 
Parnell's,  kept  the  battle 
at  white  heat. 

In  my  dignified  an- 
cestral dining  room  I  have 
put  a  group  in  china,  the 
portraits  of  two  prize; 
fighters  in  the  very  acr?») 
of  hitting  one  another,  ungloved,  on 
the  jaw.  A  writing  pasted  on  the  back 
describes  it  as  "The  famous  fight  of 
Tom  Sayers  and  Jack  Heenan  as 
fought  at  Farmboro,  April  17th,  1860" 
(Lord  Palmerston  being  among  the 
spectators).  Here  in  this  dining  room 
beside  my  prize-fighting  pair,  are  two 
small  pieces  looking  like  salt-cellars, 
Wedgwood,  each  bearing  the  head  of 
that  dominant  Viceroy  of  India  and 
of  Ireland,  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

Another  finely  moulded  figure  has 
the  name  of  Washington  at  its  base. 
I  always  suspected  this  might  be  the 
wrong  name,  for  I  wondered  that  the 
face  which  is  shown  us  in  paintings  as 
stern  and  commanding  could  be  in  the 
potter's  clay  so  complacent  and  un- 
(Cont.  on  page  117 ) 


Gladstone 
stands  his 
ground,  op- 
posite h  i  s 
ancient  ene- 
my,    Parnell 
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YOU'D  STOP  THIS 
IN  A  MINUTE 


Imagine  how  horrified  you'd  be  if  you 
found  one  of  the  children  destroying 
a  valuable  fur  coat  .  .  .  how  quickly 
you'd  stop   it! 

Something  just  as  destructive  is  prob- 
ably happening  this  very  moment  to 
your  valuable  furs  and  other  cloth- 
ing. In  garment  bags  or  in  your  cedar 
chest  moths  take  an  enormous  toll  be- 
cause so-called  protective  devices  do 
not  really  protect  .  .  .  see  Government 
Bulletin  No.  1353. 

A  Government  approved  process, 
which  destroys  all  moth  life,  is  used  in 
each  Plymetl  Vault  ...  it  gives  per- 
manent protection  to  your  garments  .  .  . 
cold  storage  does  not.  Moths  and  their 
eggs  are  merely  stupefied  by  refrigera- 
tion ...  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  closet 
%  enough  to  revive  them  for  their 
destructive  work.  The  fact  that  the 
Plymetl  process  completely  sterilizes 
all  moth  life  has  caused  many  leading 
department  stores  to  adopt  Plymetl 
storage    equipment   exclusively. 

The  Plymetl  Vault  affords  your  clothing 
complete  protection  .  .  .  not  only  from 
moths,  but  from  human  marauders,  as 
well.  Its  sturdy  Plymetl  walls  and  its 
multiple  tumbler  lock  make  is  possible 
for  you  to  lock  things  up  and  know 
that  they  will  still  be  there  safe  and 
sound  when  you  return. 

No  dirt  or  dust  can  reach  your  cloth- 
ing in  a  Plymetl  Vault  ...  its  steel  walls 
are  absolutely  air  tight.  Cleaning  bills 
are  greatly  reduced  for  families  who 
have  these  modern  personal  storage 
vaults  in  their  homes  or  apartments.  The 
vault  bars  out  all  alkaline  dust,  carbon 
monoxide  and  the  sulphuric  particles  of 
coal  soot  .  .  .  even  a  trace  of  which  soon 
ages,  rots  and  fades  delicate  fabrics. 
"What  a  blissful  feeling  to  hang  a  dress 
away  in  the  Plymetl  Vault"  writes  one 
of  many  satisfied  owners  .  .  .  "and  to 
know  that  the  next  time  I  take  it  out  it 
will  be  just  as  clean  and  fresh  as  the 
day  I  placed  it  there." 


Thousands  of  people  first  tried  a  single 
vault  in  their  homes  .  .  .  they  found  that 
clothing  lasted  much  longer  .  .  .  that 
dry  cleaing  bills  were  a  great  deal  lower. 
This  proof  of  economy  has  caused 
the  majority  of  these  owners  to  add  at 
least  a  second  Plymetl  Vault.  These 
people  have  learned  from  actual  expe- 
rience that  the  damage  done  by  moths 
to  one  garment  alone  will  cost  as  much, 
or  more  than  the  outlay  for  a  single 
Plymetl   Vault. 

Plymetl  Vaults  are  attractively  finished 
in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors.  Approx- 
imately 2  feet  square  and  6  feet  high. 
Can  be  located  in  any  desirable  place 
such  as  a  closet,  hall,  attic  or  bedroom. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  particulars 
about  this  modern  method  of  protect- 
ing your  clothing.  There  is  absolutely 
no  obligation  .  .  .  representative  will 
not  call  unless  you  so  desire.  Haskelite 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  120  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  I  Illinois. 


Progressive    dealers    and    distributors    are    invited 
to  ask  for  details  of  our  attractive  sales  plan. 


Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 
120  South  Lcs  Salic  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  Plymetl  Vaults. 
I  will  not  be  obligated  (representative  shall  not  call 
unless  I  so  request). 

Name 


Street- 


City - 


State- 
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SALUBRA 


Salubra  Wall  Covering  in  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  beige,  gray  and 
cream  in  the  New  York  apartment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Roth. 
Mr.  Roth  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Emery  Roth,  Architects. 


SMART  WALL  COVERINGS 
FOR   SMART  INTERIORS 

PERHAPS,  in  your  mind's  eye,  you  are 
already  envisioning  your  rooms  done  over 
with  the  smartest  of  modern  wall  coverings."This 
is  1930,"  you  argue,  "and  I  must  be  up  to  date." 
Or  perhaps,  like  many  others,  you  prefer  to 
take  this  modernizing  of  your  walls  a  little 
more  gradually — something  smart,  new,  differ- 
ent, and  all  that  ....  but,  "not  too  smart!" 
Whatever  your  mental  picture,  Salubra's  2,000 
patterns  and  color  combinations,  created  by  lead- 
ing European  artists,  appeal  to  every  degree 
of  good  taste.  There  is  infinite  satisfaction, 
too,  in  being  able  to  decide  on  the  softest  of 
pastel  shades,  knowing  that  they  are  as  fadeless 
as  they  are  lovely. 

Salubra  is  really  "paint-by-the-roll" — fine  oil 
colors  applied  to  strong  water-proof  parchment 
paper — the  equivalent  of  six  coats  of  oil  paint. 
Non-porous — therefore,  sanitary;  can  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water — washed  as  readily  as  your 
china.  Dust,  dirt,  finger  marks  and  grease  spots 
come  off  as  easily  as  they  go  on  ! 

Leading  decorators  can  tell  you  about  Salubra, 
or  write  us  direct.  FREDERIC  BLANK  8c 
COMPANY,  New  York  Central  Building, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Marshall  Field 
Annex,  24  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


WON'T  FADE 


WILL  WASH 


Among  the  New  Books 

( Continued  from  page  80) 


has  also  chosen  to  go  back  to  pagan 
times  for  the  framework  of  her  story 
and  her  characters.  Her  novel  is 
called  "The  Road  of  the  Gods"  and 
it  is  the  story  of  Greda  and  Hoath 
among  the  Druids  of  the  forests  of 
Thuringia  at  about  the  time  of  Oc- 
tavius  Caesar.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book  the  Roman  legions  penetrate 
the  forest  and  conquer  these  People 
of  the  Holy  Wood.  There  is,  to  me, 
at  once  a  more  convincing  realism 
and  a  more  charming  romanticizing 
in  Mrs.  Paterson's  novel  than  in  Mr. 
Wilder's.  In  fact  I  liked  "The  Road 
of  the  Gods"  better  than  "The  Woman 
of  Andros,"  even  if  Mrs.  Paterson's- 
style  is  not 
so  caressing 
and  insinu- 
ating as  Mr. 
Wilder's.  It 
seems  to  me 
that  her 
book  has 
more  sub- 
stance. 

This  I  say 
in  spite  of 
the  fact  a 
great  deal  of 
"The  Road 
of  the  Gods" 
seems  too 
convention- 
alized as  to 
plot  and 
character- 
ization. The 
Greek  who 
is  a  wander- 
ing fighter 
and  trader 
and  who 
goes  about 
among  the 
people  of 
the  Holy 
Wood  carrying  news  of  Roman  im- 
perial affairs  by  chance  to  Alethea  is 
conventionalized  as  is  also  Alethea 
who,  as  a  daughter  of  a  Syrian  cour- 
tesan in  Alexandria,  had  been  devoted 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  temple  of 
Astarte  and  after  various  fortunes 
had  found  herself  an  outcaste  among 
these  uncivilized  people  in  cold  for- 
ests of  the  North. 

But  the  romance  of  Greda  and 
Hoath  is  quite  as  charming  as  the 
romance  of  Pamphilius  and  Gly- 
cerium  and  much  more  revelatory  of 
the  caprices  of  the  human  heart  in  a 
passionate  love  affair.  Greda  is  Ale- 
thea's  granddaughter  and  Hoath  is 
the  son  of  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Druidic  mysteries.  The  children  grow 
up  together  and  in  time  Hoath  makes 
his  suit  of  Greda  who  marries  him. 
Alethea.  who  seeks  revenge  upon  the 
High  Priest  for  having  cast  her  off 
after  a  love  affair  years  before,  per- 
mits Greda  to  marry  on  condition 
that  she  learn  from  Hoath  the  Secret 
of  Eternal  Youth.  As  a  priest  Hoath 
is  taught  the  ritual  of  the  secret  in 
the  sacred  meetings  in  the  penetralia 
of  the  cave  where  no  women  are  per- 
mitted to  go. 

Greda  has  a  realistic  feminine  mind 
and  does  not  believe  in  the  gods  or 
in  any  of  the  hokus-pokus  of  the 
priests  by  which  the  women  are  kept 
subject  to  the  will  and  whims  of  the 
men.  So  she  has  no  qualms  about  ex- 
tracting the  secret  from  Hoath.  Be- 
fore they  are  married  she  made  him 
vow  with  her  an  equal  pledge.  "He 
might  swear  by  the  Gods  or  not,  as 
he  pleased:  whether  he  kept  his  word 


Michael  Gold's  new  book,  "Jews  Without  Money," 
is  an  autobiography  of  the  author's  life  in  the 
crowded  Ghetto.  Published  by  Horace  Liveright 


or  not,  she  would  keep  hers.  While 
he  was  true  she  would  be  true.  If  he 
took  another  woman,  she  would  go  ' 
with  another  man." 

Thereafter  she  devoted  herself  to 
Hoath  because  she  loved  him  and  yet 
relentlessly  pursued  the  secret  for  her 
mother's  sake,  not  for  her  own.  In  a 
moment  of  complete  intimacy  he  im- 
parts the  secret  to  her,  even  though 
.he  knows  that  she  can  make  use  of 
the  secret  whereas  he  will  grow  old 
and  the  punishment  of  the  gods  will 
be.  that  she  who  has  kept  young  will 
then  cease  to  love  him.  But  she  re- 
.  calls  to  him  that  they  have  made  an 
equal  vow  and  tells  him  she  does  not 
want  any- 
thing that  he 
cannot  have; 
that  she  will 
not  make  use 
of  the  secret 
if  he  cannot. 
But  she 
tells  the  se- 
cret to  her 
mother  who 
attempts  to 
make  use  of 
it;  and  this 
brings  on  a 
series  of 
calamities 
wherein  co- 
incidence 
and  duplic- 
ity have  the 
effect  of  ful- 
filling the 
prophesies 
and  of  work- 
ing out  the  i 
punishments 
attributed  to 
the  will  of 
the  gods. 
Tribal 
customs  and  religious  rites  are  de- 
picted in  this  story  with  a  great  de- 
tail as  a  concomitant  of  the  narrative. 
What  Mrs.  Paterson  is  more  deeply 
concerned  with  than  with  the  customs 
and  rites  themselves  is  the  eternal 
conflict  between  man  and  woman.  It 
is  a  conflict,  as  she  conceives  it,  which 
arises  out  of  the  difference  in  the 
function  of  man  and  the  function  of 
woman  in  the  process  of  life.  Nature 
has  placed  women  at  a  disadvantage 
biologically  so  grave  in  its  restriction 
upon  complete  independence  of  self 
that  women  eternally  resent  it  and 
especially  do  the  spirited  ones  among 
them  resent  the  ease  by  which  this 
biological  disadvantage  is  made  use 
of  by  men  in  their  own  self-interest. 
Her  thesis,  in  effect,  is  that  women 
are  essentially  irreligious,  since  the 
mysteries  are  mostly  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  of  men  designed  to  hold  the 
whip  hand  over  women.  Ironically 
however,  man  is  fated  to  create  gods 
or  the  equivalent  of  gods  to  continue 
in  the  belief  in  the  importance  of  his 
living. 

To  the  High  Priest  "honor  and 
worship  of  the  Gods  was  more  to  him 
than  life — it  was  his  life.  For  it  was 
his  own  honor,  and  honor  is  the  most 
incalculable  of  human  inventions.  It 
resides  in  the  opinion  of  others — as 
if  a  man  should  convince  himself  that 
he  exists  only  in  his  shadow,  which 
depends  upon  the  sun  for  its  exist- 
ence, or  upon  the  desperate  artifice 
of  a  light  that  any  wind  may  blow 
upon." 

In  Mrs.   Paterson's  thesis,  this  con- 
( Continued  on  page  110) 
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DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 
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WILLIAM    WRIGHT    COMPANY 
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FiSHER      BUILDING,      DETROIT 


FLORENCE 


REPRODUCTION      OF      AN      ENGLISH      IRON 

CANDLE     SCONCE,     SUITABLE     FOR     HALL, 

LIVING    ROOM    OR    LIBRARY 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Designers    and     Manufacturers     of    Lighting     Fixtures 
Since    1867 

101     PARK    AVENUE    AT    FORTIETH    STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SIR    THOMAS    LAWRENCE 


PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS 
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%pyal  Worcester  Dinner  Plates,  $75.  doz. 
. . .  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  $75.  doz,  . . . 
After  Dinner  Cups  and  Saucers,  $65.  doz. 
. . .  Bowl,  $18. . .  Flo-wer  Holders,  $20.  each 


^Another 
PLUMMER  Triumph 


I  hose  countless  discerning  hostesses  who 
look  to  Plummer's  for  "the  unusual"  in  fine  China  will 
appreciate  the  pleasure  we  now  enjoy  in  being  the  first 
in  (.America  to  present  an  exact  replica  of  one  of  the 
Early  Worcester  patterns  — the  exquisite  old  Chinese 
Figures  design  — first  made  in  the  famous  Dr.  Wall 
period,  circa  1766. 

The  brightly  colored  figure  groups  are  represented  in 
all  their  wealth  of  Old  World  colorings.  The  soft, 
creamy,  satin-like  glaze  seems  even  smoother  to  the  touch 
than  the  original  pieces  so  greatly  sought  after  by  col- 
lectors of  Early  Worcester. 

Nowhere  else  in  America  can  this  pattern  be  found! 
Thus  is  Sxc/usiveness  combined  with  T)istinction,  and 
another  Plummer  triumph  acclaimed. 

It  pays  to  shop  at  Plummer's.  Indeed  a  gift  of  China 
or  Glass  from  this  establishment  signifies  a  desire  to 
more  than  ordinarily  honor  the  recipient. 


•JMail  Orders  Invited 


^.^PLUMMEFU^.^ 

IMPORTERS  OF 
Modern  and  Antique  China  and  Qlass 

7  &  9  East  yjtb  Street,  T^ew  York 


NEW  HAVEN,  I 

954  Chapel  Street 


Near  Fifth  Avenue 


HARTFORD,    CONN. 

256  Farmington  Ave. 
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cession  to  religiosity  is  made:  women 
are  religious  instinctively  and  with 
fervor  in  the  cult  of  Mariolatry  or  in 
the  cult  of  Venus — that  is  to  say 
when  the  object  of  worship  is  an 
image  of  what  each  woman  is  or  what 
she  may  aspire  to  become  and  which 
contributes  to  the  feeling  of  dignity 
and  self-hood  of  woman.  The  Church 
showed  self-protective  wisdom  when 
it  allowed  Mary  unofficially  to  be  a 
coefficient  of  the  Trinity — and,  after 
all  the  women  had  logic  on  their  side, 
for  Mary  was  the  Mother  of  God. 

In  the  long  romantic  idyll  of  the 
development  and  fruition  of  the  love 
of  Greda  and  Hoath,  Mrs.  Paterson's 
wit  and  vivacity  and  comic  sense  of' 
things  are  shown  to  their  greatest  ad- 
vantages. Greda  is  a  resourceful  little 
minx  and  infinitely  wise  and  diabol- 
ically clever;  and  Hoath  is  a  guileless 
and  rather  dumb  lad,  fumbling,  like 
Daphnis  in  the  tale  by  Longus,  sweet- 
ly and  awkwardly  in  his  experience  of 
love.  In  many  ways,  indeed,  their 
romance  reminds  me  of  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  save  in  that  Mrs.  Paterson 
has  so  scrupulously  avoided  reference 
to  the  sensual  core  of  their  passion 
that  she  has,  to  that  extent,  robbed 
it  of  some  of  its  reality.  Their  rela- 
tionship is  almost  too  brotherly-sis- 
terly. It  is  as  if  Longus  had  never 
allowed  Lycenaeium  to  teach  Daph- 
nis how  to  achieve  manhood  and  as 
a  consequence  the  love  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  had  continued  always  as  a 
vague  dissatisfaction. 

But  so  entertaining  and  provoca- 
tive is  this  novel,  so  replete  with 
sagacious  observations  upon  human 
affairs,  and  so  ingenious  a  method  of 
religious  examination  is  it  that  not  to 
find  some  points  to  quibble  about 
would  leave  me  open  to  a  charge  of 
indiscriminate  enthusiasm.  Well,  at 
least  I  shall  allow  myself  to  say:  I 
enjoyed  "The  Woman  of  Andros"  a 
great  deal  and  I  enjoyed  "The  Road 
of  the  Gods"  even  more.  They  are 
both  novels  that  in  theme  and  treat- 
ment run  counter  to  the  trend  in  fic- 
tion during  the  past  several  years,  the 
trend  toward  a  bare  and  brutal  effort 
to  depict  reality. 
"jews  without  money." 

Michael  Gold's  "Jews  Without 
Money"  is  autobiographical  fiction  in 
this  prevailing  genre  and  yet  it,  too, 
impressed  me  immensely.  Gold  is 
both  brutal  and  sentimental:  or  per- 
haps he  is  brutal  because  he  is  sen- 
timental. He  also  has  a  fine  and 
sensitive  intelligence  that  is  stirred  to 
violent  revolt  against  the  conditions 
of  life  in  which  he  was  forced  to 
grow  up. 

As  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  Ghetto,  amid  poverty 
and  vice  and  filth.  There  he  knew  in 
a  vague  way  how  the  tattered  pros- 
titutes earned  their  living  and,  with 
the  unfeeling  prankishness  of  boys 
learned  to  taunt  them  with  jeers,  un- 
til one  of  them  came  to  his  mother 
crying  and  his  mother  gave  him  a 
beating.  Aside  from  the  long  tribute 
to  his  mother — she  moves  in  and  out 
of  the  series  of  East  Side  character 
sketches,  autobiographical  reminis- 
censes,  and  somewhat  melodramatic 
episodes  from  beginning  to  end — the 
book  has  no  unity  or  form.  Mr. 
Gold's  mother,  however,  is  magnifi- 
cently delineated.  She  is  a  friend  of 
those  in  I  rouble,  using  her  magnificent 
peasant  strength  in  constantly  help- 
ing others  and  at  the  same  time 
guarding,     feeding,    disciplining    her 


children  and  keeping  her  home  to- 
gether. Herman  Gold,  her  husband, 
is  a  buffeted,  ineffectual  man  who  was  ^ 
engaged  at  various  times  in  the  most  J 
diverse  schemes  and  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living — a  small  manufacturer  at 
one  time  and  a  banana  peddler  finally. 
Yet  in  all  the  adversities  she  experi- 
enced, Momma  Gold  never  lost  her 
courage  or  her  spirit  of  pity,  friend- 
liness and  helpfulness  toward  her 
'neighbors.  She  was  able  to  meet  any 
emergency  with  resourcefulness  and 
fortitude.  When  her  husband  was  in- 
jured by  a  fall  from  a  painter's  scaf- 
fold she  did  not  hesitate  to  find  and 
'  take  any  work  at  once  which  would 
provide  the  family  with  an  income, — 
and  the  first  job  was  scullion  work  in 
a  cafeteria  kitchen. 

Michael  Gold  is  an  interesting  and 
gifted  person.  He  writes  with  clarity, 
force  and  intensity.  He  should  be- 
ware of  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the 
cheap  brutal  bravado  of  Jim  Tully 
who  has  occasional  moments  of  writ- 
ing with  genuine  feeling  but  many 
moments  of  writing  what  seems 
meretricious  stuff,  melodramatic  and 
unreal.  "Jews  Without  Money"  is 
illustrated  with  excellent  woodcuts  by 
Howard  Simon. 
"treatise  on  the  gods." 

H.  L.  Mencken's  two  special  hob- 
bies are  theology  and  medicine.  They 
have  been  so  for  years.  His  profes- 
sion has  been  journalism  and  he  has 
made  a  brilliant  success  at  it  in  the 
departments  of  criticism,  editing, 
reporting  and  writing  editorial  com- 
ment upon  politico-economic  sub- 
jects. Another  of  his  hobbies  is 
philology  and  he  has  produced  a*.'. 
ponderous  tome  on  the  subject  of^ 
the  American  language — a  work  of 
scholarship  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  entertaining  and  even  an  amusing 
book. 

But  the  interests  which  hitherto 
he  has  pursued  toward  no  utilitarian 
ends,  are  theology  and  medicine.  I 
daresay  he  knows  more  about  them 
than  he  knows  about  literature  and 
the  arts  and  politics  out  of  which  he 
has  made  his  living.  Certain  I  am 
that  he  knows  more  theology  than 
many  bishops  and  archbishops,  even 
in  the  circumscribed  field  of  their 
own  particular  faith;  for  he  has  taken 
on  in  argument  some  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  and  he  has  licked 
them  by  sheer  knowledge  of  the  min- 
utiae in  the  development  of  dogma. 
And  he  knows  so  much  about  medi- 
cine,— pathology,  biology,  psychi- 
atry and  nostrums  (the  first  money 
he  ever  earned  as  a  magazine  writer 
was  from  an  article  written  when  he 
was  a  lad,  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  infants) — that  sometimes  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  subject  so  gets  the 
best  of  him  that  when  he  is  writing 
an  ephemeral  editorial  he  breaks 
out  into  the  hideous  polysyllables  of 
the  medical  jargon  and  renders  half 
the  editorial  completely  unintelligible 
to  anyone  who  hasn't  a  medical  dic- 
tionary at  hand. 

His  book  on  religion  has  finally 
appeared  under  the  title,  "Treatise 
on  the  Gods".  It  is  one  of  the  most 
engrossing  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  histories  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  that  I  have  ever 
read  and  I  have  been  reading  theo- 
logical books  these  twenty  years 
— for  theology  has  also  been  one  of 
my  hobbies  and  I  once  partook  of 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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BLEACHED  IN  THE  SUN 


Tablecloth  .  .  . 
that  interprets 
Modernism 
with  Slavic 
Grandeur 

The  modern  hostess  has  no 
better  way  of  dating  her 
table  1930  thqn  in  her  selec- 
tion of  lovely  Irish  Linens. 
Her  guests  expect  the  finest 
quality  .  .  .  but  the  design 
will  often  decide  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  a  really 
"smart"  affair. 

SOLD    BY    BETTER  STORES  EVERYWHERE 

"WARSAW,"  in  Green,  Gold,  Ivory, 
Bronze,  Rose  and  White,  and  with  oblong 
napkins,  offers  a  striking  example  of  an 
"elaborately  modern"  design. 

COLOUR:  "Old  Bleach"  linens  in  mod- 
ern colours  are  absolutely  proof  against 
sunlight  and  launder  perfectly. 

BOOKLET:  "Table  Talks,"  illustrated  in 
colour,  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten,  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Department  D 

THE    "OLD    BLEACH"    LINEN    CO.,    LTD. 

448  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Randalstown,  No.  Ireland 
Member:  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Damask  Quild 


Residenceof  Dr. 

C.  E.  Galloway, 
Hubbard 
Woods,  Illinois. 
Architect  — 

D.  W.ght  Beck, 
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The   finest   window   screens 

you  can  buy 
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RoLSCREENSonce  installed  become 
a  harmonious  part  of  beautiful 
windows.  Theyrollupanddown 
which  permits  a  quick,  easy  free- 
dom of  the  window  openings. 
When  up  they  dre  stored,  pro- 
tected and  completely  out  of 
sightwhichisa convenience  even 
in  summer  when  the  windows  are 
closed. You  caneasilyunderstand 
the  labor  and  expensesavedeach 
season  over  the  old  style  screens. 

A   beautiful    electro- plated 


"AluminA"  (double  life)  wire  is 
specially  woven  for  Rolscreens 
making  it  the  one  ideal  wire  for 
rolling  endurance — and  it  is 
scarcely  visible. 

Of  course  the  engineering  fea- 
tures found  only  in  Rolscreensare 
responsible  for  the  nation  wide 
acceptance  of  rolling  window 
screens.  Be  sure  to  understand 
the  benefits  of  these  features. 
The  trade  marked  &£&m£22£> 
are  fully  guaranteed. 


ROLSCREEN   COMPANY 

379  Main  Street  Pella,  Iowa 


Before  you  build  your  home 
or  buy  new  screens  be  sure 
to    know  about   Rolscreens. 


Illustrated  Rolscreen  Booklet  Sent  on  Request 


Fifteen  Patented  Features  of  Rolscreens  are  essen- 
tial  to  practical  rolling  window  screens. 

A  SECTION  through  guide  showing  lug  in  selvedge  of 
screen  wire  which  prevents  sagging.  A  "non-sagging" 
feature  found  only  in  Rolscreens. 
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In  our  Milwaukee  shop 


FURNISHINGS 


IN  FOUR  COMPLETE  SHOPS 

/J  7/j.CJrl  Colby  shop  presents  a  complete 
-fZ— ^  stock  or  rurnishings  based  upon  those 
sound  principles  or  design  which  ensure  en= 
during  beauty  .  .  .  Each  shop  offers  you, 
•without  obligation,  the  services  or  competent 
decorators,  to  assist  you  in  achieving  the  home 
interior  you  desire  .  .  .    Visit  and  consult  us. 


In  our  Chicago  shop,  we  present 
an  entire  floor  of  Eighteenth  cen= 
tury  French  and  English  Antiques 


John    A.  COLBY   and    So 


ns 


1£9  North  Wabash,  CHICAGO 
Hotel  Aston,  MILWAUKEE 

1501  Chicago  Avenue,  EVANSTON 
to  Lake  Street,  OAK  PARK 


Jacobean  Furniture 
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era  girl;  those  earnest-minded  kill- 
joys. Yet,  heaven  knows,  those  pessi- 
mistic Puritans  had  justification,  ac- 
cording to  their  gloomy  lights.  One 
must  rather  blame  the  preceding  ex- 
travagance for  being  so  pronounced 
as  to  set  up  this  violent  recoil  in  the 
pendulum  of  public  moods. 

The  Cromwellians  discouraged  all 
art.  Foreign  craftsmen  shruggecftheir 
shoulders,  and  left  England  to  stew 
in  her  own  sombre  and  holy  juice. 
Happiness  and  song  were  sinful;  deco- 
ration was  sinful,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged— and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Commonwealth  furniture  looks 
like.  Again  it  reflects  history.  Plain, 
crude  utility  expresses  the  Cromwel- 
lians' furniture.  "Severity  is  next  to 
godliness"  was  seemingly  their 
maxim. 

But  the  very  violence  of  this  revo- 
lutionary upheaval,  this  recoil,  marks 
it  strongly  in  one's  mind,  making  one 
forget  that  it  was  short.  Short  because 
it  was  violent;  extreme  violence  does 
not  endure.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Puritan  influence  was  not 
lasting  and  far-reaching.  I  insist  upon 
the  period's  brevity  because  it  does 
follow  that  relatively  little  furniture 
could  be  made  in  the  time.  Therefore, 
collectors,  beware  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  Commonwealth  furniture  in 
dealers'  shops.  For  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  demand  for  Cromwellian  fur- 
niture. And,  indeed,  personally,  I 
always  find  some  thing  unpretentious 
and  fine  about  the  downright  sim- 
plicity, the  honest  severity,  of  those 
Commonwealth  leather-seated  chairs, 
which  would  make  me  sooner  have  a 
set  of  these  for  my  room  than  of  any 
other  oak  chairs.  They  are  light;  they 
are  comfortable;  and  exquisite  repro- 
ductions are  on  the  market. 

I  have  likened  the  foreign  influence 
on  our  furniture  to  the  repeated  trans- 
forming touches  from  the  wand  of 
some  Continental  magician.  The  wiz- 
ard, in  this  case,  who  brought  about 
these  leather-covered  chairs,  was  a 
Spanish  wizard,  for  the  idea  was  im- 
ported from  Cordova,  then  famous 
for  its  leather.  The  actual  chair  design 
came  from  the  Italian.  Apparently 
these  severe  articles  were  the  only 
ones  on  which  the  Puritans  felt 
secure  against  the  machinations  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  Charles 
Stuart. 

As  for  the  Jacobean  manner  of 
breaking  up  and  mitering  their  mould- 
ings into  a  pattern,  it  was  copied  from 
the  17th  century  Italian  frames.  The 
Roundheads  found  that  the  broken 
mouldings,  while  lending  themselves 
to  many  pleasing  variations,  yet  al- 
ways retained  that  strict  line  so  be- 
loved of  their  Puritan  souls. 

Men  now  began  to  bevel  their  pan- 
els outwards.  Indeed,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  one  aim  of  the 
Cromwellian  craftsmen  was  to  seek 
new  effects  of  line  and  shadow,  with 
which  to  replace  the  old,  more  friv- 
olous ones  of  inlay  and  rich  carving. 

The  bureau  idea  was  born  at  the 
end  of  Cromwell's  day:  in  fact,  the 
Protector's  own  desk  is  so  nearly  a 
bureau  that  one  can  almost  feel  our 
severe  and  earnest  Puritans  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  the  bureau  idea,  the 
sloping  pulldown  lid. 

When,  at  last,  Englishmen  wearied 
of  the  Puritans  and  brought  back  the 
handsome,  carefree  Prince  Charles 
to  the  throne,  foreign  craftsmen  were 
once  more  welcomed,  under  whose 
hands  our  strict  and  sturdy  English 


chair  became  a  rich  extravagance  of 
cane,  embroidery  and  Flemish  scrolls. 
The  newly-released  flood  of  dammecU 
up  luxury  love  and  art  marked  i* 
gorgeous  Restoration  colours  the 
birth  of  the  later  Jacobean  period. 
The  pendulum  had  swung  back  again. 

The  pendulum  is  always  rather 
merciless.  An  age  is  never  so  scornful 
of  any  other  age  as  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  Witness  our 
own  revulsion  from  Victorian  ideas. 
The  pendulum  will  always  be  swing- 
ing down  the  centuries. 
»  Seeing  the  astounding  transforma- 
'  tion  that  the  Restoration  brought  to 
the  English  chair,  its  amazing  jam- 
boree of  Flemish  scrolling  and  cane, 
we  naturally  fly  to  our  history  books 
for  the  reason.  Well,  you  will  (I 
hope)  recall  France's  persecution  of 
her  ill-starred  Protestants  at  this 
period;  and,  remembering  how  Louis 
XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
this  depriving  them  even  of  the  power 
to  worship  openly,  you  will  readily 
understand  how  a  host  of  Protestants 
fled,  and  settled  in  England,  where 
the  hospitable  English  reaped  the 
benefit  of  those  fugitive  artisans' 
amazing  national  genius  in  silk-weav- 
ing. Behold,  then,  their  gorgeous  silks 
and  velvets  enhancing  our  simple 
English  chair  seats,  so  overpowering 
the  chair  itself  as  to  put  joiners,  in 
their  turn,  upon  their  mettle;  inas- 
much as  they  created  a  rich  foreign- 
inspired  style  of  carving,  to  equal  the 
upholstery,  and  give  these  French- 
men a  run  for  their  money. 

The  long  exile  of  Charles  in  the 
Netherlands  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  flood  of  Flemish  ideas,  an£, 
this  explains  the  Dutch  feeling  in  tht " 
later  Jacobean  furniture. 

Again,  through  his  marriage  to 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  Portuguese 
styles  became  popular  at  Court,  and 
the  fashion  of  Whitehall  quickly  be- 
came the  fashion  of  the  country. 

All  these  cosmopolitan  influences 
went  to  make  our  well-loved  style. 

From  France's  "chaise-longue"  our 
determined  craftsmen  cribbed  the 
cane  "Charles  II  daybed,"  of  a  feeble 
construction,  apparent  later  in  the 
James  II  chairs.  Few  of  them  have 
survived,  although,  since  collectors 
clamour  for  them,  the  obliging  faker 
has  created  an  inexhaustible  supply 
to  meet  the  demand. 

If  you  must  have  one,  it  would  be 
safer  to  buy  a  copy,  a  reproduction, 
as  such,  at  a  reasonable  figure,  rather 
than  risk  paying  "through  the  nose" 
for  a  fabulous  oak  lie. 

Stools  still  outnumbered  the  Res- 
toration chairs,  which,  so  ornate  and 
costly,   would   necessarily  be   fewer. 

The  early  17th  Century  bed,  rich 
and  massive,  was  giving  way  to  the 
lofty,  extravagantly  upholstered  Res- 
toration bed,  in  which  all  woodwork 
was  concealed  by  gorgeous  hangings. 
When,  under  Chippendale's  hands,  the 
four-poster  at  last  reappeared,  in 
walnut,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
dainty  baby  granddaughter  to  its 
mighty  Elizabethan  ancestor. 

And  now,  we  find  that  the  chest 
has  long  crept  up  a  story;  and  lo! 
we  have  our  "chest-with-drawers." 
Late  Jacobean  chests-of-drawers  are 
ungainly  monstrosities,  bearing  the 
usual  applied  split-turnings  and  bosses 
together  with  inlay  of  bone,  ebony 
and  mother-of-pearl.  The  heavily- 
moulded,  projecting  drawers  showed 
a  decided  Dutch  influence.  That  split- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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his  charming    modernistic   floral    pattern    is   one   of  the 
many  new  Sanitas  styles  created  by  noted  artists. 

There  are  three  other  colorings  obtainable  in  this  pattern, 
any  one  of  which  will  give  an  extremely  pleasing  effect 
on  the  walls  of  a  bedroom  or  breakfast  room. 

No  matter  which  room  you  wish  to  decorate,  you  will 
find  appropriate  patterns  and  colorings  in  Sanitas — styles 
to  harmonize  with  rugs,  drapes  and  furniture  of  period 
or  modern  design. 

Sanitas  is  the  original  cleanable  cloth  wall  covering. 
Won't  fade  or  crack.  Prevent  substitution,  always  look 
for  the  Sanitas  trademark  stamped  on  each  roll. 


DECORATORS  ARE 

NOW  SHOWING 

SPRING  STYLES 

IN  SANITAS 


Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  Sample  Book  of  Sanitas. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  character  of 
patterns  and  the  variety  of  cojorings  obtain- 
able in  this  cloth  wall  covering.  If  your 
decorator  cannot  show  the  complete  line  of 
Sanitas,  write  us  for  names  of  some  who  can. 

Samples  and  literature  sent  on  request 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Company 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


ANITA 


MODE 

WALL    COVE 


Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners 

NOT  ONE  HAS  PAID  A 

CENT  FOR  SERVICE 


What  greater  proof  of  the 

supreme  efficiency  and  economy  of 

the  General  Electric  Refrigerator 

could  be  asked? 

Not  a  penny  for  service !  What  is  it  that  makes  such 
an  unheard  of  thing  possible?  Look  at  that  small 
round  unit  on  top  of  the  General  Electric  cabinet. 
Your  answer  is  there — the  answer  which  tells  you 
why  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator  is  the  most 
inexpensive  refrigerator  you  can  own. 

In  that  amazing  unit  on  top  is  housed  your  refrig- 
erator's entire  mechanism — sealed  forever  against 
dirt,  rust,  moisture — and  trouble.  And  sealed  up 
with  it  is  a  permanent  supply  of  oil,  that  will  protect 
the  mechanism  as  thoroughly  in  the  years  to  come 
as  on  the  day  you  first  plug  your  General  Electric 
Refrigerator  into  its  socket. 

And  the  General  Electric  cabinets  you  will  find  as 
durable  and  efficient  as  the  remarkable  mechanism 
that  preserves  your  food  within  them.  Glistening  white 
inside  and  out,  with  immaculate  porcelain  lining, 
they  are  all-steel — every  inch. 

Extra  storage  space,  accessible  freezing  regulator, 
easy-cleaning  features,  low  running  cost,  quiet  oper- 
ation— these  advantages  you  will  often  think  of  and 
appreciate,  after  you  have  bought  your  refrigerator. 
If  you  think  of  them  before  you  buy,  there  is  only 
one  refrigerator  you  will  even  consider! 

Prices  now  start  as  low  as  $205  at  the  factory — 
and  most  people  buy  on  our  easy  time  payment 
plan.  For  our  catalog  and  easy  terms,  address 
Section  Q-4,  Electric  Refrigeration  Dept.  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every  Saturday  at  9  P.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


GENERAL  |p  ELECTRIC 

ALL-STEEL    REFRIGERATOR 
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One   of    a    pair  of    Soup   Tureens, 
made   by   Paul   Storr,    London,  1826. 

From  the  Collection  of  Baron  Cradock- 
Hartop    of    Freathby,    Liecestershire. 


THE  fact  that  this  pair  of  Soup-Tureens 
'  was  made  by  Paul  Storr  adds  im- 
measurably to  their  value.  Unfailing 
perfection  of  design  and  handiwork,  in 
addition  to  his  position  as  the  Court- 
favoured  Craftsman  of  King  George  the 
Third,  gives  him  first  rank  as  the 
aristocrat  of  Silversmiths. 

Our  Collection  of  Antique  English 
Silver  contains  a  number  of  fine  ex- 
amples of  his  work. 


Freeman 

OF    LONDON 


// 


The    English   Silversmiths 
534  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


■ 

V 
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We  like  to  possess  things  that  are  smart.  We 
like  to  know  that  what  we  have  is  in  vogue  . . . 
correct  .  .  .  beautiful.    Their  charm  appeals! 

There  are  these  qualities  in  Roseville  Pottery. 
There  is  in  Roseville  Pottery  the  note  of  dis- 
tinction, the  flair  of  what  is  fine  and  in  good 
taste.  And  so  you  find  it  helpful  to  you  in 
expressing  your  personality  in  the  appointment 
of  your  home. 

The  recent  Roseville  designs  portray  smartness 
in  outlines  flavored  with  the  classic  and  Early 
American  traditions.  There  are  vases,  bowls, 
jars,  candlesticks  ...  in  varying  sizes,  in  lovely 
shapes. .  .with  soft  blues  and  greens  and  browns. 

And  exquisite  pieces  that  can  be  made  into 
lamps,  like  the  one  on  the  right  in  the  picture.  It 
is  smart  now  to  have  table  lamps  of  pottery. . .  See 
the  Roseville  Pottery  displays  at  leading  stores. 

Also  write  for  your  free  copy  of 
the  interesting  booklet,  "lottery" 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

RO/EVILLE 
POTTERY 
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GERMAN 

LLOYD 


Lloyd 

EXPRESS    TRIO 

EUROPA 
BREMEN 
COLUMBUS 


A  tempo  of  incomparable 
swiftness  timed  to  a  cres- 
cendo of  luxurious  gaiety 
is  your  transatlantic  pro- 
gram to  England,  France 
and  Bremen. 

LLOYD  CABIN 
QUARTET 

BERLIN 
STUTTGART 
MUENCHEN 
DRESDEN 

A  harmony  of  leisure  musi- 
cally woven  from  the  "tonic" 
of  sea-air  and  the  "dominant" 
of  pleasure,  is  your  overture 
toSnglandJrelandyFrance 
and  Bremen. 


57  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  your  local  agent 


The  Dawn  of  Travel's  Greatest  Year 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


The  Re-made  Fatherland 

When  you  reach  Germany  this 
spring  or  summer  you  will  find  a  re- 
made Fatherland.  Germany  is  rapidly 
modernizing,  becoming  exceedingly 
efficient  and  practical;  butting  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world  with  vim  and 
a  will,  and  opening  its  hospitable 
doors  to  all  who  will  read  and  obey 
its  "Verboten"  signs. 

Berlin  is  now  the  third  largest  city 
in    the   world.    In   its    technical   and 


This  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
Germany  will  be  crowded  with 
Americans,  touring  not  only  the  i* 
places  we  have  mentioned,  but  hun- 
dreds of  others  equally  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

Cities  Along  the  Danube 

Austria  and  Hungary  are  still,  what 
they  have  been  to  previous  genera- 
tions, thrilling  countries  in  which  to 
explore.  A  canoe  cruise  through  Hun- 


Die  Lichtentaler  Allee,  an  enchanting  walk,  at  Baden-Baden.  Germany's 
ultra-fashionable,    world-famous    spa.    Courtesy    North    German    Lloyd 


scientific  interests,  it  probably  stands 
first.  In  its  city-plan  development  it 
easily  excels  all  other  large  cities. 
Some  of  its  old  bier  und  mnsik  re- 
sorts, ratzkellers  of  cool,  inviting, 
drouth-dispelling  facilities,  are  pass- 
ing from  old  haunts  to  new  streets — 
ausgespielt  by  the  inexorable  march 
of  ultra  modern  buildings. 

Dresden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
taining its  identity  tenaciously.  It  is 
still  the  "Fatherland's  cultural  cap- 
ital" with  its  parks,  museums,  art  col- 
lections, music  and  dramatic  events. 
Its  social  life  is  the  best  in  Germany; 
its  homes  of  exceptional  beauty  and 
its  public  buildings  symbolic  of  its 
fine  architectural  genius.  It  is  the  re- 
pository of  Raphael's  great  master- 
piece— the  "Sistine  Madonna". 

Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  University  city  of  Frei- 
burg; Munich  the  center  of  Bavarian 
kultur,  Bohemian  student  life,  art, 
music  and  an  active  social  character; 
Nuremberg  the  old  and  placid,  charm- 
ing, ambitionless  mediaeval  city  of 
bridges,  towers,  gables,  gates,  walls 
and  churches — a  perfect  example  of 
arrested  adaptation  to  modernity. 
Think  of  the  romantic  lore  vested  in 
these  old  German  cities — Oberam- 
mergau,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic  of  book- 
making  fame;  Baden-Baden,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Black  Forest,  symbol  of 
elegance,  leisure,  health-hunters  of 
fashion,  high  frolics  and  a  great  sput- 
ter of  sports.  Wiesbaden,  one  of  the 
smartest  of  German  health  resorts. 
Then  the  romantic  River  Rhine,  one 
of  Europe's  great  show  pieces,  on 
which  the  traffic  exceeds  that  on  any 
other  European  river.  We  all  take  that 
restful,  all-day  river  journey  from 
Coblenz  to  Mayence.  Bingen  or  Wies- 
baden. Go  to  Bonn  and  reverently 
view  the  House  of  Beethoven.  Bin- 
gen, from  which  the  finest  Rhenish 
views  may  be  enjoyed,  is  in  the  heart 
of  Rhineland  vineyards.  Below  Bin- 
gen the  famous  sights  are  frequent 
and  fine.  Finally,  the  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral is  a  Gothic  pile  well  worth  go- 
ing to  Europe  to  see. 


gary's  canals  is  a  romantic  adventure! 
Budapest  is  Hungary's  metropolis. 
Buda  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, was  the  original  capital,  contain- 
ing many  of  the  government  buildings 
and  the  Royal  Palace.  Pesth,  on  the 
left  bank,  is  the  larger  section  and*- 
sphere  of  the  twin-city's  commercial 
life.  Innsbruck,  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  is  a  mountain  resort  city 
well  known  throughout  the  world. 
"Salsburg",  said  Napoleon,  "is  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world". 
But  Napoleon  had  not  seen  the  little 
village  of  Lime  Rock,  up  in  the  Litch- 
field Hills  of  Connecticut.  However, 
Salsburg  is  a  very  beautiful  city, 
dominated  by  an  Acropolis,  on  which 
stands  its  grand,  old  mediaeval  "Pal- 
ace of  the  Bishops".  The  city  is  also 
famous  for  its  annual  Music  Festi- 
vals in  August.  Vienna  is  the  only 
large  city  an  Austria,  a  center  of  cul- 
ture, of  gay  and  lavish  social  life — 
the  original  home  of  the  legend: 
"Wine,  women  and  song". 


See  Java,  Bali  and  Siam 

Java,  where  many  of  the  houses 
are  built  on  water,  where  great  tem- 
ples are  viewed  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion, where  some  of  the  ways  of  the 
modern  world  have  never  penetrated 
and  the  natives  remain  as  they  were 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  is  the  constant 
surprise  of  even  sophisticated  trav- 
elers. 

The  annual  Cunard  World-Cruise 
includes  India  and  these  interesting 
countries  just  below  the  Equator. 
The  port  of  Batavia,  capital  of  Java, 
is  an  animated  commercial  center. 
Nature  smiles  on  the  Island  of  Java. 
It  is  said  of  this  region  of  strange 
ways  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  the  world.  And  it  seems  to  be  as 
fecund  of  human  life  as  it  is  fertile 
in  the  products  of  the  soil — for  it  is 
the  most  densely  populated  island  in 
the  world.  It  is  occupied  by  native 
Javanese,  Chinese  settlers  and  the 
Dutch  Colonists  whose  government 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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home  to  10.000 
people  a  day 


B  O  S  T  O  V 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
S  T  .  I  O  V  I  $ 
CLEVELAND 
fM    E   W       YORK 

The  Statler  business  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  guest  who 
is  pleased   with   what   he  gets  in 

these  hotels  will  come  hack  to  us. 

That's  why  there's  a  radio  in 
every  Statler  room  —  a  morning 
paper  under  the  door  every  morn- 
ing—  circulating  ice  water,  and 
such  little  conveniences  as  the 
bed-head  reading  lamp,  the  well- 
stocked  library,  and  so  on. 

That's  why  the  Statler  dining 
rooms  take  especial  pains  with 
their  foods,  and  their  menus,  and 
their  prices;  that's  why  Statler 
employees  give  courteous,  inter- 
ested,   helpful    service  —  always. 

Fixed,  unchanging  rates  are 
posted  in  every  Statler  room. 

HOTtLS 

STATLCR 


*        BOSTON 

buffalo 


DETROIT 
ST.  LOUIS 


CLEVELAND       MEW    YORK 

[f/ote/  Pennsy/mnia  J 


Decorated  China 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

Possibly  the  complete  tea  and  dinner 
services  offer  a  greater  scope  to  the 
china  decorator  for  the  reason  that 
each  piece  may  be  painted  or  printed 
with  a  different  scene.  All  the  view 
panels  are  associated  but  the  details 
vary  and  in  this  way  all  suggestion 
of  monotony  is  eliminated.  We  are 
thinking  of  one  of  the  many  scenic 
services  which  has  known  a  revival  in 
recent  years.  In  each  scene  there  are 
sailing  ships,  the  dinner  plates  nat- 
urally having  a  larger  panel  placed  in 
the  well  or  center,  while  the  vegetable 
dishes  and  other  pieces  such  as  the 
tea  pot,  creamer,  cups  are  decorated 
en  camieu,  that  is  without  any  definite 
outline  to  the  view. 

Another  especially  interesting  group 
of  view  plates  that  have  appeared  are 
those  made  by  the  American  and 
English  potteries  decorated  with  the 
homes  of  men  famous  in  the  history 
of  America.  One  such  set  has  octag- 
onal plates  with  old-style  beaded 
edges,  the  centers  picturing  the  homes 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Longfellow, 
Monroe  and  numerous  others.  These 
scenic  views  have  an  additional  value 
to  that  of  ornamental  beauty;  they 
are  a  means  of  interesting  the  present 
generation  with  the  earlier  and  more 
stirring  history  of  this  country.  For 
while  there  are  many  engravings  of 
similar  scenes  these,  being  in  bound 
hooks,  do  not  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion as  that  accorded  to  objects  which 
are  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  room. 

Then,  too,  several  of  our  important 
collectors  have  acquired  possibly  a 
single  piece  of  old  china  depicting 
some  early  American  scene  and  these 
men  have  in  many  instances  had  a 
complete  service  reproduced  by  the 

modern  potters  of  the  factory  where 
the  original  piece  was  made,  often 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Nor  have 
the  present  day  American  potteries 
been  slow  to  realize  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  native  scenic  decorations, 
one  remarkably  effective  service  being 
painted  with  a  harbour  scene  showing 
a  greal  fori  with  a  windmill  in  the 
background.  In  the  distance  arc  sail- 
ing ships,  while  Indians  in  canoes 
paddle  swift  [y  across  from  the  islands. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  with 
this  pattern  to  make  a  picture  perfect 
in  perspective,  the  artist  rather  rely- 
ing upon  a  delightful  naivete,  with  the 
result  that  the  views  are  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times  which  they  repre- 
sent. But  those  who  own  one  of  these 
services  will  remark  that  the  influence 
of  the  original  Chinese  porcelain 
painters,  so  evident  in  old  china,  is 
present  with  this  work  of  modern 
American  artists.  Which  is  further 
evidence  that  time  has  not  removed 
the  original  traditions  of  potter's  craft. 

Those  splendid  hunting,  racing  and 
coaching  scenes,  which  the  first  Euro- 
pean china  painters  seem  to  have  de- 
lighted in,  have  also  been  a  source  of 
much  inspiration  for  their  successors 
through  the  years.  Some  of  the  old 
Staffordshire  pieces  made  at  the 
smaller  factories  may  not  evince  the 
same  perfect  artistry  as  those  painted 
at  Worcester,  Derby  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  potter  Josiahs — 
Wedgwood  and  Spode — but  they  are 
repeated  today  and  are  just  as  attrac- 
tive for  their  simplicity.  Obviously 
the  original  pieces  are  to  be  preferred 
and  when  an  opportunity  occurs  to 
obtain  one  it  should  not  be  lost. 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  though  our  more  important 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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detours 

Most  Distinctive  Motor  Cruise  Service 
in  the  World 

The  deluxe  way — by  Cadillac  Harveycar  —  of  visiting  the  hid- 
den primitive  Spanish  Missions,  old  Mexican  villages,  colorful 
Indian  pueblos,  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  and  buried  cities — all 
set  in  the  matchless  scenery  and  climate  of  the  Southern  Rockies. 
Service  is  the  equivalent  of  motoring  with  the  finest  of  private 
facilities.  Specially  equipped  Cadillac  Cruisers  are  used.  Driver- 
mechanicians  are  Harvey  trained,  and  a  private  courier  accom- 
panies each  party  limited  to  four  guests  to  a  single  car. 

The  Frijoles-Puye  Indian-detour 

TWO  DAYS     Old  Santa  Fe",  with  nights  at  unique  La  Fonda.  Primitive  Mexican 

FORTY  settlements  in  Pojoaque  Valley,  Santa  Clara  and  San  lldefonso 

DOLLARS        Indian  pueblos.  FrijolesCanyon  and  the  cliff-dwelling  ruins  of  Puye. 

The  Taos  Indian-detour 

THREE  DAYS  The  Frijoles-Puye  Indian-detour  in  full,  with  luncheon  under  the 
SIXTY-FIVE  Puye  cliffs  on  second  day — thence  to  Taos  Indian  pueblo,  over- 
DOLL  ARS        night  at  famous  Taos  town, and  the  RioGrande  gorge  on  the  return. 

There  are  a  score  of  other  Indian-detours,  formerly  known  as  Harveycar 
Motor  Cruises,  to  every  out-of-the-way  corner  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

A  Day  in  Old  Santa  Fe 

24-hours,  train  to  train,  Tesuque  Indian  pueblo  and  60  miles  by  Harvey- 
coach.  $12.50  all-inclusive. 

The  individual  rate  includes  every  expense  en  route 
motor  transportation  by  Harveycar.  courier  serriee. 
meals,  hotel  accommodations  ivith  bath. 

Eastbound  or  westbound,  these  distinctively  new 
Indian-detours  will  commence  and  end    at    Lamy, 
New  Mexico,  on  your  Santa  Fe  way  to  California. 
«    «    «    CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON     ■>    »>    »> 

HARVEYCAR  INDIAN-DETOURS,  126l-ASantrFe\l^w  Mexico 
Please  send  free  copy  of  Indian-detours  booklet  and  map. 


Name  _ 


_Address_ 
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WELCOME 


TO  BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 

The  linked  sweetness  of  old  music  played  in  salons  that 
mirror  the  very  image  of  the  past.  T he  golden  cadences 
of  Mozart  and  W  agner  cycles  in  opera  houses  filled  with 
me  newest  art  of  presenlalion.  The  Oberammergau  Pas- 
sion Play.  Ancient  festivals  in  medieval  towns.  Popular 
and  folk  songs  enlivening  cafes  and  picturesque  inns. 
Musical  comedies,  dancing  to  jazz,  and  all  the  exhilaration 
of  modern  life  in  magnificent  cities.  Moderate  prices, 
twentieth  century  comfort,  real  German  hospitality;  and 
castles  haunted  by  romance. 

"Going  to  Europe"  means  going  to  Germany 


1 


Chamber  Musk 

Concert, 
Brachial  Castle 

GERMAN   TOURIST 

INFORMATION  OFFICE 

'  Y(  )RK,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Travel   Brochures  on  Beautiful  Germany. 

Nams.... 

Address 
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and  civilizing  endeavors  over  a  long 
period  of  years  have  made  of  Java 
a  rich  and  beautiful  region,  teeming 
with  industrious  humanity.  Its  prin- 
cipal products  alone  indicate  the 
substantial  character  of  the  Dutch 
Colony — sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 
banana  and  rubber  plantations,  tap- 
ioca fields,  cocoanut  groves,  g*eat 
forests  of  teak  and  other  rare  woods. 
Above  these  fertile  valleys,  with  their 
intermittently  active  craters  belching 
smoke  and  vapor,  stand  her  awe-in- 
spiring volcanoes.  Thanks  to  the 
frugal  Dutch,  for  ages  among  the  best 
of  world  colonists,  Java  has  fine,  hard 
motor  highways,  efficient  railways, 
many  canals,  modern  sanitation  in" 
her  towns.  Away  from  the  cities,  in 
the  interior,  life  in  Java  is  still  of 
native  simplicity;  odd,  colorful,  pic- 
turesque. 

Old  Batavia  is  very  old.  It  was 
built  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  with 
narrow  streets  intersected  by  canals. 
Pasuruan  and  Surabayo  are  two  other 
interesting  cities  of  Java,  the  latter 
its  principal  commercial  port.  Java 
has  all  sorts  of  Hinduistic  and  Budd- 
histic temples,  whose  jumbled  ruins 
lie  half  hidden  in  the  lush  foliage  of 
the  tropics.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  Tjandi  Borobedoer  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. The  people,  both  Dutch  and 
native,  are  delightfully  hospitable  and 
light-hearted.  Java  is  an  interesting 
big  game  country  for  the  seasoned 
sportsman.  It  is  the  home  of  batik 
fabrics,  which  its  richly-complexioned 
women  wear  with  becoming  grace  and 
native  pride.  Its  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Buitenzorg  are  world-famous  for  a 
remarkable  collection  of  tropical 
trees,  plants,  giant  water  lilies  and 
exquisitely-beautiful  orchids. 

Bali,  the  Unforgettable  Island 

The  little  island  of  Bali,  to  tour 
which  the  Cunard  Line  has  scheduled 
the  cruise  ship  Franconia  to  call  there 
on  March  23rd,  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est bits  of  life  and  country  in  all  the 
world.  Its  charm  is  as  indefinable  as 
it  is  irresistible.  You  may  never  know 
exactly  why;  but  you'll  always  wish 
to  see  Bali  again  and  again — once  you 
have  been  tinctured  by  its  powerful 
lure. 

Its  wood  carving,  gold  and  silver 
industries,  exotic  and  interesting  as 
they  are,  form  but  a  slight  part  of  the 
island's  attractions  for  the  curious 
traveler.  The  Temple  of  Gelgel  and 
Genung  Kawi;  the  Buddhist  rock- 
convent  near  Tampak  Siring,  with  its 
great  Royal  Tombs;  the  new  hotel 
Den  Pasar;  the  glorious  view  of  the 
island  and  its  lake  Batoer  and  Batoer 
volcano  from  the  mountain  altitudes 
of  Penelokan,  Kintamani  and  Koeta 
Dalem;  the  generous  hospitality  of 
its  native  Prince  and  his  Balinese 
actors  and  dancers;  the  strange 
beauty  of  Singaradja,  the  capital  of 
both  Bali  and  Lombok — these  and 
many  other  odd  attractions,  make  a 
tour  of  the  Island  of  Bali  one  of  the 
unforgettable  observations  on  a 
world-cruise. 

Siam,  the  southeastern  end  of  Asia, 
is  a  thriving  independent  kingdom 
with  the  city  of  Bangkok,  its  capital, 
and  its  river  dwellings,  possessing  a 
population  of  800.000.  The  city  is 
famous  for  its  elaborate  Wats,  or 
Buddhist  Temples,  many  of  them  of 
extraordinary  architectural  beauty, 
with  their  terraces,  cloisters,  colon- 
nades  and   colorful   tiled   roofs.   Its 


most  impressive  pile  of  this  character 
is  the  Emerald  Buddha,  called  Wat 
Phra  Keo,  that  adorns  the  Royal  fai 
Palace  enclosure.  Wat  Cheng,  in  the 
same  city,  is  an  enormous  pagoda,  as 
grotesque  as  it  is  fantastic,  encrusted 
with  small  pieces  of  broken  china 
arranged  in  curious  designs.  Its  cen- 
tral tower,  resting  on  caryatids  rep- 
resenting weird  giants,  angels  and 
monkeys,  is  one  of  the  weirdest  piles 
ever  reared  to  the  gods. 

SqNGFUL  Italy 

Italy  is  always  within  the  orbit  of 
the  European  tourist.  Not  to  have 
seen  much  of  Italy  at  the  age  of  forty 
is  not  to  have  lived  at  all.  In  the 
presence  of  Italy's  travel  riches,  one 
is  lost  for  ways  and  means  of  the 
pen  to  do  her  justice  in  less  than  a 
dozen  volumes.  See  Naples  and  Rome, 
of  course,  also  go  out  to  sea  twenty 
miles  from  the  Neapolitan  Gulf  and 
explore  the  Island  of  Capri,  where 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have 
cut  up  badly,  where  you  will  find  that 
famous  Blue  Grotto  and  other  caves; 
where  oranges  smile  in  the  sun  and 
nod  as  you  pass;  where  dark  eyed 
youths  and  merry  maids  greet  a 
traveler  with  a  sketchbox  as  if  he 
were  a  long-lost  and  naughty  brother. 
Back  to  the  mainland  again  and 
around  the  Italian  circuit  viewing 
Sorrento,  Pompeii,  Amalfi,  Florence, 
Venice,  Genoa  and  Milan.  Florence  is 
the  world's  great  repository  of  Re- 
naissance Art.  Here  lived  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  del  Sarto, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the  Medicis. 
Its  Ufizzi  and  Pitti  Galleries  are  ^ 
world  renowned.  There  is  but  one  ™ 
Florence,  one  Rome,  and  only  one 
place  to  study  them  and  that  is  in 
Italy.  In  Genoa  you  will  be  shown 
the  tomb  and  monument  of  Columbus 
— of  whom  we  hear  something  in 
America  every  October.  At  Milan  the 
great  cathedral  will  attract  you  many 
hours,  and  in  the  church  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  you  will  behold  that  de- 
caying world-masterpiece,  da  Vinci's 
''The  Last  Supper",  an  awe-inspiring 
vision  of  a  master  genius. 

The  Italian  Lakes  and  the  Italian 
Dolomites  are  regions  one  should  en- 
deavor to  visit  on  a  comprehensive 
European  tour. 

In  Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia  is  rapidly  coming 
into  its  own.  The  city  of  Prague,  its 
capital,  is  a  "city  of  a  hundred 
towers",  once  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Bohemia,  filled  with  castles, 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  palaces  and 
parks.  It  is  an  old  city,  the  palace 
of  the  Czech  King,  Charles  IV,  dating 
from  1346. 

On  the  way  back  to  your  ship  at  a 
French,  German  or  English  port,  you 
may  well  spend  a  fortnight  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  By  adding  these  northern 
countries  to  your  European  tour,  you 
will  have  ended  your  summer  with 
some  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in 
Europe. 

Ideal  Summer  Tours  of  Europe 

Southern  and  central  Europe  are 
regions  of  perennial  interest  to  every-  | 
one  going  abroad.  There  is  more  sum- 
mer travel  in  that  broad  area  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  that 
(Continued  on  page   118) 
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lined.  Later  I  was  told  that  the  gilt 
letters  had  been  put  on  as  a  seller's 
Jaick;  that  this  is  really  a  rigure  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  excellent  man  and 
wise,  but  in  no  way  the  austere  rebel. 

Likewise  on  the  dining  room 
chimneypiece  stands  Queen  Victoria. 
In  virtue  of  an  exaggerated  length 
of  limb,  to  which  she  was  moulded  by 
some  over-loyal  potter's  thumb,  she 
towers  in  the  centre,  looking  down 
on  red-shirted  Garibaldi,  whose  wel- 
come in  London  had  been  so  un- 
welcome to  her  austerely  monarchial 
mind.  Well,  let  their  images  now 
stand  together  in  tranquillity,  all  dis- 
sensions ended  with  the  span  of  their 
interesting  lr.    • 

And  has  she  not  got  on  her  right 


Colorful  figure  of 
the  impulsive 
Irish  patriot, 
Daniel  O'Connel) 


hand  a  figure  made  in  a  much  smaller 
mould,  a  dapper  princeling  decked  in 
robe  and  garter  and  ermine,  a  court 
sword  in  his  hand,  mustache  turned  up 
in  the  foreign  fashion — a  potter's  idea 
of  a  PrinceConsort — a  smart  Albert  the 
Good.  There  are  many  portraits 
painted  of  Albert — the  work  of  court 
painters — but  as  to  Garibaldi,  most 
heroic  hero,  most  romantic  soldier, 
most  beloved  of  patriots — there  is 
not,  I  think,  a  portrait  of  him  by 
any  competent  painter,  and  I  am 
therefore  happy 
to  possess  the  lit- 
tle pottery  figure 
where  the  red 
shirt  and  white 
horse  shine 
out  so  gaily. 
Then 
there  are 
Napoleon 
and  the 
great  Duke 


An  impres- 
ts e  bust  of 
Admiral  Nel- 
son with  his 
insignia  and 
medals 


Duke  of 
Wellington's 
expression 
here  suggests 
that  Water- 
loo    is     past 


nt  Wellington — companion  figures. 
l>re— r<l  out  in  cocked  hats  and  full 
uniform  they  do  not  seem  prepared 
for,  or  remembering,  Waterloo.  While 
Napoleon  hold-  a  paper  roll  in  place 
of  a  .-word,  the  Duke  has  been  given 
but  a  Battened  nose. 

The   arrangement    of   these    figures 
npersonal,  one  of  size  regardless 
of  history.  Yet  again  two  old  enemies 
balance  one  another.   Daniel  O'Con- 
itll.    beloved    of    the    Irish    people, 
lighting     to     break     the     bonds     of 
Catholics,  to  break  the  union  that  had 
taken  away  the  Irish  Parliament.  Am 
at    the    other   end    of    the    sideboard 
that  Staffordshire 
statesman- — Peel. 
O'Connell,  frock- 
c  oatcd  and  with  a 
Certain      elegance 
of    manner    and 
b  e  a  ring, 
stands     with 
a  green  foli- 
aged  back- 
ground   sup- 
porting    the 
legs  of  clay, 
the    hand 
pressing, 
perhaps  sym- 
bolically, 
upon  an  or- 
angerobe.He1 
stands,  as  one 
would  s  a  y , 
"a  line  figure 
of  a  man." 

But  Peel 
does  not 
seem  to  have 
been  made 
by  so  good  a 
well-wisher. 
The  gold- 
edged  coat, 
the  yellow 
handker- 
chief clasped 

to  the  breast  do  not  save  him  from 
the  disconsolate  air  given  by  the 
shortened  legs  and  the  heavy  head.  I 
have  in  another  room  a  figure  of  Peel 
on  horseback,  on  which  the  artist  has 
lavished  all  his  skill;  the  tiny  boots, 
the  well-moulded  features,  the  very 
shirt  studs  proclaim  the  potter's  pride 
in  the  fact  that  Peel  is  a  Staffordshire 
man. 

War  would  seem  to  have  inspired 
more  artists  in  this  pottery  ware, 
than  peace.  Among  my  figures 
of  warriors  and  generals,  there 
stands  a  group  that  is  an 
ominous  forecast,  or  it  maybe 
a  record,  of  the  most  ominous 
and  it  now  seems,  unneces- 
(Continued   on   page   133) 


General  George 
Gordon,  gallant  sol- 
dier and  chivalrous 
English    gentleman 
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AFRICA 

AROUND 

the  WORLD 

. . .  tlie  NEW 

ventured  for 
travelers 

Africa — across  the  veldts  from 
the  Cape  up  to  Egypt  or  over 
to  Kenya... visiting  the  heart 
of  the  big  game  country. 

Around  the  World — trav 
eling  independently  and  lei- 
surely— picking  out  your  itnv 
erary  yourself.  Stopping  as 
long  as  you  wish  and  leaving 
when  you  choose — through 
the  Orient — dolMike  Japan — 
inscrutable,  age-old  China — 
Siam,  and  mellowed,  time-rip- 
ened India — up  the  Red  Sea — 
past  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
across  the  Mediterranean  and 
Europe. 

An  itinerary  based  on  your 
ideas  of  where  to  go  and  for 
how  long  will  be  prepared... 
to  anywhere  in  Africa,  Around 
the  World,  South  America, 
the  Orient,  or  Europe.  When 
the  plans  have  been  approved 
by  you,  everything  for  the 
trip  will  be  reserved  in  ad- 
vance— private  motor  car  ar- 
rangements, visas,  hotel, 
steamship,  airplane,  and  sleep- 
ing car  tickets. 

A  telephone  message,  a 
personal  call,  or  a  note  will 
bring  to  you  plans  and  helpful 
suggestions. 

American 
Express 

Travel 
Department 

65  Broadway Ne«   York 

58  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
Market  at  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

601    Standard  Building,  Atla 
Ga. 

American  Exfcri  *v  Travelers  Cheques 
Always  Protect  Your  Funds 
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part  of  the  Old  World  which  all  the 
New  World  wants  to  see — and  as 
often  as  possible.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
wholly  seen  in  a  lifetime,  so  vast  a 
storehouse  is  it  of  human  treasure. 

From  May  to  November  these 
lanes  of  travel  across  Europe  are 
crowded  with  Americans  seeking  rec- 
reation and  cultural  inspirations,  en- 
joying the  experiences  they  provide; 
coming  back  with  bigger  natures  and 
a  better  understanding  of  life  here 
and  abroad. 

Europe,  the  World's  Greatest 
Museum 

One  of  the  most  delightful  objec- 
tives in  touring  Europe,  especially  if 
the  continent  is  still  somewhat  new 
to  you,  is  to  regard  it  as  a  great  world 
museum,  filled  with  the  most  interest- 
ing things  on  earth.  Then  to  look  for 
them  systematically,  persistently  year 
after  year.  After  a  first  few  compre- 
hensive tours  to  get  your  bearings  and 
to  learn  to  make  your  personal  ad- 
justments to  Europe's  ways  of  living 
day  by  day,  you  are  at  last  on  a  trail 
without  an  end — a  thrill-hunter  ex- 
ploring the  most  exciting  domain  of 
treasure  in  all  the  world.  We  have  a 
nomadic  friend  who  has  been  "doing" 
Europe  in  that  manner  every  year 
since  1898 — thirty-two  years.  And  he 
tells  us  that  with  every  new  thing 
discovered,  he  lists  five  to  look  for. 
So  his  joyous  task  of  being  a  thrill- 
hunter  in  Europe  will  never  end  until 
nature  takes  him  out  of  life's  noisy 
traffic. 

Paris  of  the  Royal  Spirit 

Whatever  one  does  abroad  includes 
Paris.  The  ancient  "Mother  of  the 
arts"  may  not  be  the  imperious  moth- 
er of  art  she  was  sixty  years  ago;  but 
she  is  still  fighting  valiantly  to  dictate 
her  theory  and  expression  of  all  the 
arts  to  all  the  world.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, Paris  must  give  way  to  the 
robuster  art  spirit  and  expression  of 
the  nations  which,  until  the  dawn  of 
the  present  century,  sought  and  abided 
by  her  canons,  her  standards,  even 
her  forms  and  appraisals  of  art.  But 
all  that  aside,  there  is  but  one  Paris 
in  the  world,  and  if  you  would  know 
something  of  the  soul  of  a  royal  city, 
betake  yourself  humbly  to  the  majes- 
ty that  is  Paris. 

Grim  Courage  and  Light  Heart 
of  France 

But  Paris  is  not  France,  albeit 
wholly  of  it.  The  France  around 
Paris  is  something  again  quite  dis- 
tinctive in  its  form  and  flavor.  So  if 
you  wish  to  see  France,  to  meet  the 
grim  courage  and  the  light  heart  that 
render  the  French  vivacious  and  al- 
ways humanly  interesting  hosts,  ex- 
plore the  village  and  the  country  life 
of  France  in  an  informal  and  cheerful 
manner.  Above  all  things,  don't  de- 
preciate what  you  see  because  it  is 
not  like  anything  in  America.  It  is 
not  supposed  to  be!  France  is  France 
— as  the  ages  have  ordained.  It  is  al- 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  trav- 
irry  his  own  country  in  his 
mouth. 

All  of  France  is  delightful  in  the 
d  i  irly  summer  months,  and 
i  i  hroughoul  the  year.  In 
March  issue  of  this  magazine  we 
dwelt   upon  many  of  the  French  re- 
gions of  special  interest  to  Americans. 


Switzerland,  the  Scenic  Jewel 

Switzerland,  the  scenic  jewel  of 
Europe,  is  always  interesting.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  friendly  countries  in 
Europe,  at  utter  peace  with  all  the 
nations  and  entangled  with  none. 
Long  years  of  minding  its  own  busi- 
ness in  a  sagacious  and  attentive 
manner  has  made  it  the  popular  rec- 
reation resort  of  the  Old  World. 

If  you  go  to  Altford  you  will  see 
the  statue  of  William  Tell  of  immor- 
tal fame.  Basel,  at  the  head  of  Rhine 
navigation,  is  Switzerland's  only  port 
and  a  city  of  many  mediaeval 
churches.  Berne,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  River  Aare,  is  a  place  of  quaint 
architecture.  Geneva,  an  historic  city, 
sits  on  the  placid  shore  of  Lake  Ge- 
neva. It  is  the  home  of  the  League  of 
Nations  buildings.  Interlaken  and 
Lucerne  are  connected  by  a  mountain 
railway  over  Brunig  Pass.  There  is  a 
fine  auto  road  over  Furka  Pass  (7900 
feet  altitude),  Grimsel  Pass  and  the 
Rhone  Glacier.  Locarno,  on  the  Swiss 
end  of  Lake  Maggiore,  has  the  climate 
and  flora  of  Italy.  At  Montreux,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Geneva,  you  will 
view  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  always  a 
beautiful  reminder  of  Byron's  genius. 

A  Living  University  of  Travel 

These  world  cruises  from  our  own 
and  Canadian  ports,  are  annual  fix- 
tures of  some  of  our  largest  travel 
organizations.  They  provide  a  thor- 
oughly-organized plan  for  comfort- 
able, instructive  and  delightful  travel 
to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  courses  vary,  so  that  a 
world  cruise  on  one  line  is  not  neces- 
sarily repeated  by  taking  a  cruise  on 
another.  Indeed,  one  may  now  take 
a  series  of,  say,  six  such  world  cruises 
without  traversing  territory  previous- 
ly visited.  Each  cruise  has  a  form 
and  a  flavor  of  its  own,  aboard  and 
ashore.  What  one  steamship  line  may 
do  to  entertain  and  delight  a  world- 
cruising  traveler,  may  have  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  hospitalities 
and  guidance  of  another  line.  World- 
cruising  today  is  a  science  of  sea  and 
land  travel  in  seasons  when  the  nu- 
merous countries  visited  are  at  their 
best  in  climate,  display  of  native  life 
and  a  traveler's  interest.  Such  cruises 
are  a  living  university  of  world-wide 
life,  and  as  such,  are  the  best  of 
all  investments  in  one's  own  cultural 
development,  health  and  recreation. 

Americans  are  Thrill-Hunters 

Only  a  novice  would  attempt  to 
"describe"  Europe  in  anything  less 
than  ten  fat  volumes.  Indeed,  we  per- 
sonally believe  that  it  unjustly  de- 
tracts from  the  human  interest  in  a 
country  to  describe  it  inadequately 
within  the  limits  of  incidental  and 
arbitrary  space.  Moreover,  every 
traveler  sees  a  country  and  finds  his 
special  interests  in  it  from  the  angle 
of  his  own  background  of  experience, 
intelligence,  responsiveness,  health 
and  spirit.  The  same  scene  and  coun- 
try are,  in  fact,  a  million  different 
pictures,  with  a  million  differing  mean- 
ings to  a  million  travelers.  So  the 
guide  which  inspires  us  to  travel,  tells 
us  why,  what  to  look  for  and  how. 
when  to  be  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  in  most  agreeable  seasons,  is  the 
most  effective  maker  of  thrill-hunters. 
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An  Outline  of  Period  Furniture. 
By  Katherine  M.  Kahle.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know 
fashions  in  furniture  as  fashions  in 
dress,  if  you  would  be  modern. 
Whether  you  are  contemplating  re- 
doing your  house  without  the  aid  of  a 
decorator,  buying  a  new  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  simply  wish  to  be  well 
informed  so  that  you  may  talk  in- 
telligently, this  book  is  planned  as  a 
practical  working  text  for  everyone. 

Here  you  will  find  comprehensive 
material  covering  every  period  in  the 
history  of  furniture;  such  influences 
as  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic, 
Italian  Renaissance,  Jacobean,  Louis 
XIV,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
Adam,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  Early 
American,  Colonial  and  Duncan 
Phyfe. 

Modern  Architecture.  By  Bruno 
Taut.  (A.  &  C.  Boni.) 

Plates  and  text  magnificently 
printed.  Modernity  in  building  is 
covered  from  world's  end  to  world's 
end.  A  building  travelogue  of  the 
world.  You  can  skip  from  a  sky- 
scraper in  Manhattan  to  the  new 
garages  at  Stuttgart.  Look  at  the  re- 
markable "glass  house"  at  Cologne 
and  jump  from  there  to  the  Eiffel 
Tower  seen  from  a  balloon!  Here  is 
imagination  in  commercial  architeo^ 
ture — and  in  photography. 

Georgian  Art:  1760-1820.  (Bur- 
lington Magazine  Monographs — III.) 
Various  articles  on  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  ceramics,  glass, 
metalwork,  furniture,  textiles  and  the 
minor  arts  during  this  period,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  future  Volstead 
Republic  was  born.  The  authors  are 
Roger  Fry,  J.  B.  Manson,  Geoffrey 
Brackett,  A.  F.  Kendrick  and  Louise 
Gordon-Stables.  It  is  comprehensive 
and  finely  illustrated.  Invaluable  for 
all  good  Georgians. 

Golf  and  Country  Clubs.  By 
Clifford  C.  Wendehack.  (William 
Helburn,  New  York.) 

A  survey  of  the  requirements  of 
planning,  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  modern  golf  club  house.  It  sup- 
plies a  lack.  It  is  concise  but  weighty. 
If  you  are  a  golfer,  this  is  your  book. 
If  you  are  not,  I  can't  advise  you. 

Anatomical  Diagrams  for  the 
Use  of  Art  Stltdents.  By  James  M. 
Dunlop.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

For  sculptors  and  painters  this  is 
the  book  they've  been  looking  for,  al- 
though I've  seen  so  much  paint  and 
stone  that  resemble  nothing  human 
that  I've  wondered  whether  anatomy 
is  going  out  of  style.  The  facts  taught 
here  are  brought  out  with  a  diagram- 
matic simplicity  and  precision  which 
fairly  jump  at  the  eyes  of  the  student. 

Samplers  and  Stitches.  By  Mrs. 
Archibald  Christie.  (Dutton  &  Cc~.)m 

There  are  311  illustrations  in  this 
fascinating    book — more    fascinating 
than  ever,  as  I  just  read  that  the  male 
(Continued   on   page   132) 
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Transatlantic  Sailings 

April 

COURTESY  OF   RAYMOND  &.  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Sailing    dates    and    departure    time    subject    to 
change  and  confirn  nations. 

I    ISTBOl   N/)   FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date      Day 


April 


!  Wed 
2  Wed. 

.»  Thur. 
.(  Thur. 
4    Fri. 
4    !"ri. 
■»    Fri. 


Sat 


<> 

Wed. 

? 

Wed. 

') 

Wed. 

9  Wed 

10  Thur. 

11    Fri. 

11    Fri. 

ll    Fri. 

12   Sat. 

12   Sat. 

12 

15 

rues. 

n. 

Wed. 

Iti 

Wed. 

17 

Thur. 

18 

Fri. 

18 

Fri. 

is 

Fri. 

19 

Sat 

19 

Sat. 

19 

Sat. 

19 

Sat. 

1" 

Sat. 

19 

Sat. 

19 

Sat 

>  > 

rues. 

1. *  Wed. 

23  Wed. 

24  Thur. 

24  Thur. 

25    Fri. 

25    Fri. 

25    Fri. 

25    Fri. 

26    Sat. 

_><>    Sat. 

It,   Sat. 

2<i   Sat. 

26    Sat. 

26   Sat. 

26    Sat. 

26i  Sat. 

26    Sat. 

26   Sat. 

,!0  Wed. 

30. Wed. 

Hour 


1"  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

12.01  am 

noon 
11  a.m. 

10  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

noon 

1 1  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

3  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

noon 

12.05  a.m 

mum 


Steamer 


noon 

5  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
0. 1 5  a.m 
0.15  a  in 

1 1  p.m. 

II  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

9  p.m. 

noon 
noon 
3  p.m. 

I  1  a.m. 

I I  a.m. 
noon 

12.  to  a.m 

noon 
12.01  a.m 

10  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 
12.  to  p  m 

1 1  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

3  p.m. 

11.30  a.m 

Midnight 

1 1  a.m. 


2  p.m. 
12.01  a.m 
Midnight 

5  p.m. 

1 1  p.m. 

11  a.m. 


11.30  a.m 

1 1  a.m. 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
12.30  a.m 
12.05  a.m 

11  a.m. 

0.15  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

5  p.m. 


Btrengaria 
Pres.  K 

i'm 
Dresden 
Karlsruhe 

Gripsholm 

I  '  nited  s(,j/, 
Ihiri, 

Minnekahda 
l  ntonia 
Alaunia 
Ionia 

i  msterdam 
(  arinthia 
'lion 

Mauretania 
.1  merit  a 

Vulcania 

Humeri 
/Vim/,  in.  I 

Hellit  Olat 
Kungsholm 

■  in 

Transylvania 

(  'aronia 

Minnewaska 
I 
Bremen 

Letitia 

Reliance 

Aquitania 

Stuttgart 



( 'ante  Grande 

II      

Si  ylhia        

into 

I  Urania     

lukee 

Berengaria 

Vashington. . 

De  <  ',ra    i      

Berlin 

Hamburg      

Carmania 

Majestii       

Westernland 

France 

La  Bourdonnais.  . 

Arabic 

Samaria 

California 

Minne tonka 

Drottningholm    .  . 

Europa 

Statendam 

Frederick  V  III .  .  . 

Sat  ur  nia     

Pres.  Roosevelt 
Mauretania 


l)i. si  i\\  i  ion:  Via 


iurg 
1 1  uhburc:  Plymoul  h,  I  herboui  ■ 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Soutli.uu  pi  on 
Breme  n  ;  i  obh,  I  herbourg 

Bo  ton,  i  ...lw.iv 
Soi  mi  wirios:  ( Iherbourg 

nbi  rg:  I  lalifax 
i  .is.,  v:  <  ..I. i. .it. ii.  Naples 
(on  sii  vgen:  Christ.,  <  lalo 
Liverpooi  :  Halifax,  Cobh 
London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

l:  Boston,  (  obh 
London:  Hal.,  Ply.,  Havre 
( ,i  vs..,  .■,■.    1 1  .ii. I,  mderry 
Km  1 1  rd  km:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
rrane \s  Cruise 

II  v\  ill  :  Vigo 

( ,i  isgow:  Londonderry 
Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  t  herbourg 
<  >enoa:  <  ol. i. ill. H.  Naples 
1'kiksii     Mo  eilles,  Naples,  Patras 

Sol     I  II  Wtl'lox:    I     hi-ll I    ; 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
II  \\  re:  Plymouth 

COPENH  M.I.S:  (  Klo 

i  ...i  HENB1  ko:  I  [alifax 

smi  ii  wii'ios:  <  herbourg 

London:  P!j  moul  h,  1  lavre 

( ,i  vsgow:  Londonderry 

1 1  vsii'.i  rg:  i  obh,  <  i o ■  i  bourg 

Liverpooi  :  <  •  ibh 

London:  <  Cherbourg 

( hsi ..:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Christ 

Bremen:  i  herbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool:  Boston,  i  obh 

( .i  \^ \ :  Londonderry 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

South  vmpton:  <  herbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  i  ralway,  Boulogne 

Son  ii  wii'ii.N':  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

( ,i..s-o  \:  ( >ibraltai .  Naples 

Copenhagen:  t  islo 

Ln  erpi  ii .].:  Boston,  <  lobh 

( rLASGOw:  Londonderry 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  <  herbourg 

Liverpool:  Halifax.  Glasgow,  Belfast 

Sun  HAMPTON:  ( Iherbourg 

HAMBURG:  Plymouth,  ('herbourg 

1 1  IVRE:  Plymouth 

Bremen:  (obh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

LONDON:  Plymouth,  Hayre 

Son  ii  \Mi'n  in:  ( Iherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth.  Cherbourg 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Belfast 

LONDON:  Cherbourg 

Gothenbi  kg:  Halifax 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

R.01  ikrdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Trieste:  Azores,  Lisb.,  Gib.,  Naples 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
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Baby  brother  takes  the  air 
in  Tokyo  . .  • 


fjB 


\m 


,  less  than  ten  days  away,  via  the 
huge  white  Empresses 


. . .nearer 

...nearer 

...nearer 


THE  Pacific  has  its  miracle,  too! 
The  Orient  is  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  This  year,  it  sud- 
denly looms  over  the  horizon 
and  beckons  .  .  .  1,000  miles 
nearer  the  American  shore. 

Hawaii  is  now  only  a  casual 
trip.  Japan  is  but  7  days  beyond. 
Shanghai  3  days  beyond  that 
...  5  days  later,  Manila. 

A  thrilling  travel  miracle  .  .  . 
wrought  by  the  speed  and  luxury 
of  Canadian  Pacific  steamships 
. . .  the  great  white  Empress  fleet. 

•  EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN, 
NEW  THIS  SUMMER 

This  summer  comes  another 
new  giantess  .  .  .  Empress  of 
Japan,  26,000  gross  tons  ...  21 
knots  speed  . . .  largest  and  fast- 
est ship  to  ply  the  Pacific.  She 
and  her  famous  sisters  head  the 
Pacific  dash  .  .  .  mammoth 
resorts-on-keel  .  .  .  swimming 
pools,  exquisite  ball-rooms, 
period  lounges,  spreading  sports 
decks,  quiet  libraries.  Equally 
superior  second-cabin.  All  four 
of  the  fleet,  including  Empress 
of  Canada,  Empress  of  Russia, 
Empress  of  Asia,  cater  to  inter- 
national travelers  who  prefer  a 
congenial,  do-as-you-please 
shipboard  life. 

•  HAWAII  OR  EXPRESS 
ROUTE 

Take  the  paradise  route  via 
Hawaii ...  or  the  express  route, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  straight 
to  Yokohama,  the  fastest  Pacific 
crossing. 

Ask  for  booklets  telling  about 
the  new,  simplified  way  of  tour- 
ing the  Orient.  Information, 
reservationsand  freight  inquiries 
from  your  own  agent,  or  from 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office: 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Chicago, Montreal, 
and  29  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Louis   XV    Lady's    Writinn    Drsk 
and  Side   Chair,  both   in    Walnut. 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


To  see  Cavallo's  interesting  collection  of 
fine  antiques  and  authentic  reproductions 
is  to  realise  anew  that  true  beauty  is  not 
a  matter  of  passing  moment.  Cavallo's 
showrooms  present  furniture  of  proven 
appeal  that  meets  the  demands  of  the 
most  exacting  clientele;  decorators  and 
their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  in' 
spect  this  unusual  collection  of  period 
pieces. 


S«  CAVALLO  &> 

200  East  48  Street,  New  York  City 


Jacobean  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  112) 


turning  decoration  finally  died  out  at 
about  1680. 

Amazing  it  is  that  the  whole  trend 
of  furniture  was  often  altered  and 
diverted  by  the  mere  whim  of  some 
thoroughly  ignorant  and  foolish  per- 
son, just  as  was  history.  One  wonders 
that  old  furniture  is  so  good  as  it  is. 
In  this  period,  for  instance,  Charles' 
pretty  mistresses,  moody  and  Vari- 
able as  the  English  climate,  swayed 
His  Majesty's  favour  and  patronage 
from  one  style  or  craftsman  to  an- 
other, just  as  they  pleased.  Their 
fancies  flew  here  and  there  like  a  leaf 
in  the  breeze.  "The  fair  Castlemaine," 
sweet  Nell  Gwynne,  and  others  each  • 
set  a  definite  fashion  in  her  day;  _ 
while  Louise  de  Querouaille  favoured 
a  French  style  of  cabinet  making 
until  her  and  other  fashionable  apart- 
ments took  on  an  appearance  resem- 
bling the  Court  chambers  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  Royalists  showed  their  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  King  by 
enthusiastically  following  every  tran- 


UP 

TO 


CHAlZLES    JI    CHAIR.. 


(686- ]( 


This  is  the  typical  strong 
construction  of  carved 
Charles  II  chairs  with 
the  top  rail  firmly  be- 
tween   the    side    supports 


sient  mode  of  the  Court,  in  furniture, 
morals,  and  everything  else.  Regard- 
ing the  morals,  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter; let  us  leave  such  matters  for  the 
delicately  indelicate  pen  of  the  mod- 
ern novelist,  who  seems  to  revel  in 
their  minute  analysis  and  description. 

Here  first  arose  the  craze  for  mir- 
rors, which  grew  to  its  height  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  A  man- 
ufactory was  established  at  Lambeth 
in  1673.  Quoth  Master  Evelyn: — 

"To  Lambeth  ....  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Glass-works,  where 
they  make  huge  vases  of  Mettel  as 
cleere,  ponderous,  and  thick  as  chry- 
stal,  and  also  looking-glasses  far 
larger  than  any  that  come  from 
Venice." 

Should  a  mirror  of  this  date  be 
offered  to  you,  look  very  suspiciously 
all  down  the  beveling  of  the  glass,  and 
beware  lest  it  be  too  sharp  and  per- 
fect, showing  none  of  the  tiny  flaws 
that  one  might  expect  from  the  home- 
ly artists  of  Lambeth.  The  frame, 
however,  may  more  possibly  be  gen- 
uine, and  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 


m^*Gm 


l-UOCV£l- 


A  Charles  II  chair  show- 
ing   the    carved    Flemish 
scrolls.    Sketches    by    R. 
Goodwin-Smith 


reject  a  good  mirror  on  account  of  its 
modern  glass  as  to  refuse  a  genuine 
chair  which  has  been  re-upholstered. 
Of  course,  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
and  the  enormous  number  of  houses 
it  demolished,  must  have  given  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  new-style 
furniture  and  architecture.  It  cer- 
tainly gave  Wren  the  opportunity  to 
redesign  and  enlarge  St.  Paul's  and 
many  city  churches.  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, the  master  wood-carver,  co- 
operated with  Wren,  creating  amaz- 
ingly intricate  festoons  of  flowers  and*' 
foliage  so  delicately  carved  that  they 
trembled  as  carriages  drove  by  the 


-1689. 


VASE. 
16+5-1700- 


RESTORATION 

"TWST" 
1660-1700. 


During  the  reign  of 
James  II  the  top  rail  of 
the  carved  chair  degen- 
erated into  an  arch  fee- 
bly perched  on  the  back 

house    on    the    rough    cobblestones. 
Now  came  the  rage  for  bright  lac- 
quer, and  carving  enriched  with  sil- 
ver-leaf. 

Unfortunately,  old  lacquer  will  not 
stand   the  rough  usage  of   the   cen- 
turies; the  frame-work,  too,  was  often 
of  deal,  which  is  far  less  surviving 
than  oak  or  walnut,  so  we  have  few 
surviving  examples  of  this  delightful 
period  in  cabinet-making.  Once  seen, 
these  vivid  scarlet  cabinets,  with 
brass    mounts,    and    birds    and 
Chinamen  picked   out   in   silver 
and  gold,  are  hardly  forgotten. 
There  is  also  black,  green,  and 
dove-coloured  lacquer. 

During  this  lacquer  rage,  in 
the  time  of  James  II,  Stalker 
and  Parket  wrote  their  book:  "A 
Treatise  of  Japanning  and  Var- 
nishing", in  the  high-flown  lit- 
erary style  current  at  the  period. 
Hearken : 

"It  is  ornamental  and  delight- 
ful beyond  expression  .  .  .  this 
varnish  more  glossy  and  reflect- 
ing than  polished  marble.  No 
amorous  nymph  need  entertain  a 
Dialogue  with  her  glass,  or  Nar- 
cissus retire  to  a  Fountain  to 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


< 


a  hundred  years  ago,  John  Howard 
-£*-  Payne  wroter'Home,  Sweet  Home". 
His  song  is  immortal .  .  .  who  does  not 
long  to  call  his  own  some  piece  of  the 
earth  and  a  shelter  built  upon  it? 

There  never  has  been  a  better  time 
to  realize  your  dream.  Many  sound 
finance  plans  make  it  easy  for  everyone 
to  buy  or  build.  Money  rates  are  low. 

There  never  has  been  a  better  time 
to  assure  that  your  new  home  will  be 
comfortable  and  healthv.  Heating  has 
reached  a  new  high  standard  in  Capitol 
Boilers  —  the  Red  Top,  the  Red  Cap, 
and  for  small  homes,  the  Red  Head. 

Far  more  than  a  promise  of  adequate 
and  thrifty  warmth  lies  beneath  the 
glistening  red  and  blue  of  their  liaml- 


The  Capitol 
Red  Head 

To  small  homes  this 
handsome  heat- 
maker,  with  rock  wool 
insulation,  brings  the 
advantages  of  radia- 
tor heat  for  little  if 
any  more  than  thecost 
of  your  second  choice 
in  heating  equipment. 


t  fiat  j)lae^ 

called 
"HOME" 


The  kttchrn  in  the 

home  of  John  Howard  Payne 


some,  rock-wool  insulated  jackets. 
These  fine  heat  makers  are  sold  with  an 
iron-bound  guarantee  of  results,whether 
coal,  coke,  oil,  or  gas  is  used  for  fuel. 
In  buying  or  renting,  Capitol  Guar- 
anteed Heating  is  your  assurance  of  a 
home  built  to  serve  and  satisfy.  When 
building,  your  architect  and  respon- 
sible heating  contractors  can  prove 
that  there  is  no  wiser  choice.  Write 
now  for  the  illustrated  booklet  on 
heating,  A  Modern  House   Warming. 

UnTted jStates  Radiator  (corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country 
For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 

The  Pacific  Steel  Boiler  Corporation 

Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corpora- 
tion, builds  welded  steel  heating  boilers  for  build- 
ings of  all  sizes  from  bungalows  to  skyscrapers. 


The  Capitol 
Red  Cap 

Embodies  every  im- 
provement known  in 
round  boilers.  A  thick 
blanket  of  rock  viool, 
the  finest  insulation 
obtainable,  suggests 
its  quality  in  every 
particular.  For  medi- 
um sized  residences. 


The  Capitol  Red  Top 


This  is,  we  believe,  the  finest  square  boiler  yet  achieved.  Rock  wool 
insulation.  Staunch  jacket  in  baked  enamel.   Vitreous  enamel  doors. 

©  1930,  U.  S.  R.  Corp. 

Capitol  Boilers 

and  RADIATORS 


ow  moist  cold 
and  dry  cold  in  the  same, 

refrigerator 


Frigid  aire  equipped  with 
the  new  Hydrator  now  offers 
an  extra  service.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  salad  recipe  book 
and  full  details  .  .  .  today 


N 


The  famous  "Frigidaire 
Cold  Control" 


OW,  for  the 
first  time,  you 
can  have  moist,  re- 
viving cold  for 
vegetables  and  dry, 
frosty  cold  for  meats  and  other  foods — 
both  in  the  same  cabinet.  You  can  have  the 
right  type  of  refrigeration  for  every  kind 
of  food.  You  can  enjoy  a  new  convenience 
in  your  kitchen.  All  of  these  advantages 
are  brought  to  your  home  by  the  new 
Frigidaire  Hydrator  .  .  .  now  standard 
equipment  on  all  household  Frigidaires. 
And  what  a  difference  the  Hydrator 
makes  in  quality  and  flavor! 

Celery  comes  out  of  the  Hydrator  crisp 
and  brittle.  Lettuce  takes  on  a  dew- 
drenched  freshness.  Tomatoes  become 
firmer.  Parsley,  cress  and  other  garnishes 
seem  almost  to  grow  again! 

You'll  want  to  know  more  about  the 
Hydrator.  And  you'll  want  to  know  more 
about    the    "Frigidaire    Cold    Control" 


which  enables  you  to  speed  the  freezing 
of  ice  cubes  and  desserts.  You'll  want  to 
know  more  about  Frigidaire's  surplus 
power  that  keeps  foods  fresher 
— longer.  You'll  want  to  see 
and  examine  the  beautiful  cabi- 
nets  in   rust-proof  Porcelain- 


on-steel  inside  and  out.  These  features 
are  being  shown  at  the  nearest  Frigid- 
aire display  room.   See  a  demonstration. 

BOOK  OF  SALAD  RECIPES— FREE 

And  by  all  means  send  for  the  latest 
Frigidaire  catalog  and  our  new,  free, 
salad  recipe  book.  The  recipe  book  con- 
tains many  new  recipes  which  you  have 
probably  never  tried  before.  It  also  gives 
you  full  details  about  the  Hydrator.  Mail 
the  coupon  todav. 

FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION.  Subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Dept.Z-402,Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  new  salad 
recipe  book  and  a  copy  of  the  Frigidaire 
catalog. 


Name .  . . 
Address. 


FKIGI DAI  RE 

Electric  Refrigerators  for  Homes.  Stores  and  Public  Institutions . . .  Electric  Water  Coolers  for  Homes. 
Stores,  Offices  and  Factories  ...Ice  Cream  Cabinets .  .  .  Milk  Cooling  Equipment .  .  .  Room  Coolers 
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ACCESSORIES 
FOR    THE    COUNTRY    HOUSE 

EDWARD     GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 

483  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK" 


Contult  your  decorator  or  architect 


17th  century  var- 
gueno  inlaid  with 
cupboard  base. 


C  END  for  list  of  authentic  Spanish  antiques  avail' 


able  at  special  prices  owing  to  closing  out  of  this 
department.  Certificate  of  authenticity  signed  by- 
well  known  Spanish  expert  furnished  with  each  piece. 


We  handle  everything  made  in  Spain  suitable  for 
furnishing  and   decorating. 

United  Spanish  Craftsmen  Inc. 

340  E.  44  St.  New  York  City 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
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FURNITURE  CO.  * 


NEW  YORK 


Living  Room   •    Bed  Room  •    Dining  Room 

Odd  Chairs   •    Cabinets   •    Tables 

and  other  occasional  pleces 

EXQUISITE  creations  of  original  design  fashioned  by 
master  craftsmen reproductions  of  the  best  in 

Old    and    New   YV  orld    motifs  , all    priced    more 

reasonably  than  their  intrinsic  value.  A  complete 
Presentation  in  each  of  our  several  showrooms  af- 
fords  the   dealer   and   decorator   an   opportunity   to 

choose  selectively 'furniture  for  every  room  in  trie 

house. 

you  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  offerings  in 
these  Sholvrooms  . . .  purchases  may  be  subsequently 
arranged  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

NEW  YORK 

216    East   45tlr   Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

-Manutacturers  Exchange  Building 
232-248  North  Eleventh  Street 

CHICAGO 

623-633  South  ^VaLasli  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES 

VVilshire  Boulevard  and 
New  Hampshire  Avenue 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY 

43-82    Vernon    Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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Lamp  No.  815 
Shade  No.  12/RD/202 

Italian  urn  in  soft  col- 
orings on  old  ivory 
ground.  Taffeta  shade, 
with  hand-made  puffing. 


Lamp  No.  816 
Shade  No.  14/OV/228 

Italian   ivory  urn.   Taf- 
feta   shade,    with    self 
folds. 


Lamp  No.  817 
Shade  No.  15  R  F198 

Italian    urn    with    small 
flower  motifs  in  colors. 
Taffeta  shade  with  hand- 
made puffing. 


Lamps 

6 


Every  Ludlow  and  Minor  lamp 
whether  designed  to  capture 
the  atmosphere  of  the  past  or 
to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
today;  to  accent  the  chic  of  a 
smart  boudoir  or  to  bring  a 
bit  of  some  Eastern  Bazaar 
into  a  gracious  library — every 
Ludlow  and  Minor  lamp  is  a 
distinctive  creation  of  Ludlow 
and  Minor  art. 


In  addition  to  creating 
lamps  for  the  leading 
Shops,  Ludlow  and 
Minor  execute  success- 
fully special  orders 
from  the  foremost 
Decorators.  They  also 
are  glad  to  mount  on 
specially  designed 
bases,  vases  or  objets 
d'art  which  the  deco- 
rator  may  supply 


Lamp  No.  1011 
Shade  No.  16/R/F219 

Floor  lamp  in  all  pastel 
or  special  colors.  Flow- 
ered   taffeta    shade    on 
pastel  ground. 


JUDLOWCj^ilWl^ 

240  West  23  ra  Street  -  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Showrooms: 

W.  J    SAYLOR 

5514  Wilshire  Blvd  Wilshire  Tower 
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Imagination   in  Remodeling 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


Inspired  by  the  old  Hewlett  house  on  Long  Island,  now  in  the  American 
wing,  the  living  room  of  Mr.  Vanderhoef's  house  has  an  historic  flavor. 
The   blue-green   painted  woodwork   has   the   charm    of   old   association 


The  mellow  quality  of  the  pine 
paneled  dining  room,  reminiscent  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Arched  and 
rectangular  panels  with  wide  stiles 
are  featured  in  the  design.  Of  most 
unusual  interest  is  the  chimney  piece, 
easily  the  dominant  architectural  fea- 
ture of  the  room.  The  single  broad 


bulb  design.  On  a  direct  axis  with  the 
hall  is  a  Colonial  glass  door  leading 
to  the  garden,  affording  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  box  bordered  beds  and 
old-fashioned,  many-hued  flowers  in 
perspective. 

Harmonious  Early  American  fur- 
nishings in  the  three  bedrooms  on 
the  upper  floor  carrv  out 

£i ! r§\ 


< 


First    floor    plan    of   the   home    of 

Mr.     Harmon     B.     Vanderhoef     at 

Greenwich.    Restoration    by    Frank 

P.   Whiting,   architect 

panel  on  the  chimney  breast,  recessed 
and  beveled,  and  finished  with  bolec- 
tion  mouldings,  has  a  decided  Queen 
Anne  flavor,  as  have  also  the  arched 
tops  of  the  wall  panels.  The  fire- 
place opening,  faced  in  gold  and 


the  Colonial  spirit  but  the  three  bath- 
rooms are  quite  modern  and  very 
gay  with  vivacious  motifs  of  flying 
fish,  Japanese  symbols  and  the  like 
on  a  parchment  ground,  glazed  to 
an  antique  finish.  Throughout,  the 
plumbing  is  brass  and 
interesting    fixtures    have 


black  marble,  is  framed  in  bolec- 
tions  as  well.  The  fluted  pilasters 
that    flank    the    chimney    piece    and 
windows  suggest  the  Renaissance  in- 
fluence. 

On  the  overmantel  a  decorative 
painting  of  an  early  cup  defender 
testifies  to  the  owner's  interest  in 
yachting.  An  American  adaptation  of 
English  style  Windsors,  with  comb 
back  and  pierced  splats  lend  the  room 
a  picturesque  air,  as  does  also  the 
rectangular  dining  table  of  old  wood, 
with  legs  turned  in  the  vase,  ring  and 


Second  floor  plan  showing  in- 
teresting arrangement  of  bed- 
rooms, bathrooms  and  closets 

been  put  in  the  built-in  tubs,  bringing 
these  rooms  very  much  up-to-date. 
One  of  the  bathrooms  is  lined  with 
rubber  tile  in  interesting  colors  with 
a  bright  colored  checkered  rubber 
tile  floor,  these  tiles  offering  many 
advantages  both  in  a  bathroom  and 
other  parts  of  the  house.  A  vapor 
heating  system  is  used  throughout 
bringing  the  temperature  to  a  point  of 
luxurious  comfort  on  the  coldest  days. 
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B]   Johannes  Zoffan;   (1732-1810)    50"  x  40" 


ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

PANELLED   ROOMS 

WORKS  OF  ART 


LENYGON  &  MORANT 

INC. 

1082  MADISON  AVE.,  AT  82nd  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


MURANO  GLASS 


been  conscious  of  a  certain  fascination  «■  an  airy 
delicacy-a  tangible  grace-that  leaves  an  everlasting 
impression   of  fineness  ■  The  workers   of  Murano 

■  stand  without  peer  in  the  masterful  handling  of  their 
materials  in  producing  numerous  beautiful  things  for 
your  home  ■  Stemware  by  Carbone  brings  half  the 
charm    and    distinction    to    any    array    of    napery 

■  and  dinner  service  ■  Send  us  your  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  mail  you  an  interesting  booklet  with 

■  color  plate  of  "Murano"  Glass       ■       ■  ,     ■       ■ 


Q(XriX)OWL 


348  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 
120  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  620  No.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


O  INTERIOR 


DECORATORS 


AND  THOSE  FROM  WHOM  THEY  BUY 


11,  33  35   35   "  ' 

33  33    SB    ni    HI       ' 

sura  m.nrc 
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...  501  MADISON  AVENUE,  at  52nd  St.,  is 
strategically  situated  for  showrooms  and  offices. 

Among  the  features  which  make  501 
Madison  Avenue  so  desirable  are  .  .  . 

Proximity  to  your  customers  .  . .  entire  floors 

from  6200  sq.  ft.  to  1350  sq.  ft smaller 

offices  to  540  sq.  ft roof  terraces  adjoin 

some  units  .  .  .  full  light  and  ventilation  .  .  . 
high  speed  elevators  ...  24  hour  freight 
elevator  service— and  last  but  not  least  — 
personalized  service. 


We  will  gladly  submit  full  information  and 
floor  plans  to   suit  your  particular  needs. 

Madison  ave. 

GRESHAM    CONSTRUCTION    CO.,    Inc.,    BUILDERS 


BROWN, 
WHEELCdC' 
HARRIS, 
VOUGHT 
CTCO.,INC. 


OCCUPANCY  MAY  1st 

Representative  on  premises 
Renting  Agents:  14  East  47th  St.  -WIC  5500 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


( Continued  from  page  86) 


new  architectural  integrity,  when 
architects  began  to  use  wood,  brick, 
stone,  and  other  things  appropriately. 
Slate  is  not  an  inexpensive  roofing 
material,  though  no  comparisons 
should  be  made  without  due  consid- 
eration of  its  everlasting  permanence. 
Generally  it  is  used  on  houses  of 
higher  than  average  construction  cost, 


A  charming  effect  of  antique  weathered  slate 
roof  is  achieved  in  the  house  and  garage  of  Les- 
ter M.  Lehrenkrauss,  at  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
by  the  use  of  slate  in  soft  tones  of  green,  gray, 
purple  and  brown.  Paul  Humphrey  McNeil, 
architect.  Courtesy  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 


and  obviously  on  houses  of  brick, 
stone  or  half-timber.  It  is  harmoni- 
ous with  stucco  but  a   frame  house 


must   be  extra-substantially  built  to 
take  the  weight.  j 

Cost,  after  all,  is  relative,  and  it^ 
would  be  a  mistake  to  entertain  any 
cost  prejudice  in  regard  to  slate. 
Architects  and  builders  have  roughly 
estimated  that  a  slate  roof  figures 
roughly  two  percent  of  the  total  con- 
struction cost  of  the  house.  Against 
this  there  are  to  be  consid- 
ered its  absolute  perma- 
nence and  its  protection 
against  fire  and  weather 
and  its  essential  character 
and  beauty.  Each  slate 
quarried  out  of  the  rock  is 
shaped  by  hand,  no  two 
exactly  alike  in  color,  and 
the  color  range  is  one 
more  beautiful  and  har- 
monious than  any  artist 
could  create. 

The  choice  of  any  roof- 
ing material,  like  the  other 
factors  for  construction  by 
the  prospective  builder, 
will  be  predicated  on  va- 
rious things,  of  which  cost 
is  only  one.  Esthetically 
(rather  than  practically) 
speaking,  cost  should  come 
last.  The  ideal  roof  is  the 
one  that  is  permanent, 
protective,  beautiful  and 
architecturallyin  character 
with  its  house.  The  archi- 
tect has  ideals,  but  no 
illusions  on  the  roofing 
question;  the  prospective 
builder  may  learn  much  by 
consulting  with  him,  and 
may,  if  he  wishes,  make  a 
personal  examination  cHfj, 
the  various  roofing  materials  how 
available.  And  they  are  better  and 
better  looking  than  ever  before. 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  110) 


a  university  seminar  in  Biblical  his- 
tory. To  plow  through  such  literature, 
one  must  have  a  type  of  mind  in 
which  curiosity  overcomes  the  lethal 
effects  of  the  colorless  and  pedestrian 
prose.  And  there  are  two  types  of 
mind  even  of  the  kind  which  can 
read  such  literature — one  is  like  the 
type  of  mind  that  produced  it  and 
the  other  is  the  type  of  mind  which 
reads  such  literature  with  a  skeptical 
slant,  an  eye  for  absurdities  of  reason 
and  logic,  and  a  taste  for  knowledge 
of  a  useless  and  curious  kind.  Such 
a  type  of  mind  as  the  latter  is 
Mencken's.  He  is  also  a  man  skilled 
in  argument,  a  careful  historian  and 
a  literary  artist. 

After  much  meditation  Mencken 
has  arrived  at  a  plausible  premise  on 
which  to  raise  the  whole  structure 
of  his  argument  and  that  premise  is 
that  the  origin  of  the  religious  im- 
pulse was  in  primitive  man's  first 
imaginative  and  reflective  effort  to 
account  for  the  continual  trials  and 
hardships  and  suffering  to  which  he 
was  put  merely  to  survive.  Early 
man's  enemies  were  not  only  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles  but  falling  trees, 
dislocated  rocks,  floods,  hailstorms, 
droughts,  swarms  of  insects,  hurri- 
canes and  blizzards.  His  enemies  were 
not  only  the  seen  but  the  unseen.  In 
dealing  with  the  unseen  enemy,  primi- 
tive   man    used    precisely    the    same 


tactics  he  had  learned  to  use  in  deal- 
ing with  the  visible  enemy — enemies 
among  his  own  race  and  the  more 
tractable  beasts.  That  is,  to  propitiate 
their  good  will  by  offerings  of  pro- 
vender or  chattels  and  to  make  offer- 
ings of  gratitude  for  unexpected 
blessings  bestowed. 

In  his  survey  of  the  operation  of 
the  Christian  sects  today,  he  is  orig- 
inal and  diligent  in  his  research.  He 
is  not  inimical  to  the  religious  spirit; 
for,  to  be  so  would  be  as  idiotic  as 
to  be  inimical  to  dreams  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  poetry  or  any  other  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  which  mankind 
has  achieved  as  a  heritage  through  the 
long  evolution  of  intelligence.  He  is, 
however,  inimical  to  the  tendency 
of  the  churches  to  leave  the  sacer- 
dotal domain  and  meddle  with  purely 
secular  affairs,  particularly  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  The  assurance  the 
priests  and  preachers  and  rabbis  and 
dervishes  and  lamas  offer  really  does 
assure,  he  contends,  and  that  is  a 
great  thing.  But  the  efforts  to  restrict 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge, 
to  prevent  education,  to  interfere 
with  the  private  lives  of  people  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  special  blessings  of 
the  warring  sects,  and  to  impose  the  ,, 
will  of  minorities  upon  the  majority  » 
is  a  bad  thing — unfortunately  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  sacerdotal 
profession     and     always     has     been. 
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A  view  of  our  Rug  Gallery  in  the  Barclay  Hotel 

The  home  of  Unusually  distinctive  Importations  of  Antique, 
Semi-antique  and  modern  Rugs  from  The  Orient 

This  month  we  celebrate  our  ?4th  anniversary  and  arc  offering 
special  discounts  on  all  rugs. 

Special  Service  Department 

for  the  convenience  of  our  clientele.  Cleaning,  Repairing  and 
Storage  by  Native  Experts.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
booklet  on  The  Care  of  Rugs  mailed  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  TASHJIAN  &_  CO.,  Inc. 

524  Lexington  Avenue  THE  BARCLAY  HOTEL         New  York  City 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.  Wickcrsham  0044  TABRIZ,  PERSIA 
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385     MADISON     AVENUE 
NEW     YORK 


lamps  whose  classic  beauty 
harmonizes  completely  with  the 
besl  in  period  furnishings — 
tastefully  adapted  from  origi- 
nal   motifs.  ^— ____^_^^ 

SHADES  that  give  distinc- 
tion to  an  entire  room;  unsur- 
passed in  fabrics,  quality  and 
perfection  of  workmanship. 
Shown  by  decorators  every- 
where. 


ROOKWOOD 


Because  it  is  permanent  as  only  beauty  is  per- 
manent .  .  .  because  its  significance  is  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  most  other  objects  of  art,  while 
its  cost  is  small  in  comparison  .  .  .  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery is  the  sift  superb,  the  personal  acquisition 
of  distinction. 

These  pieces  suggest  the  wide  variety  of  the 
Rookwood  line.  They  range  in  price  from  ten 
dollars  up.  Many  Rookwood  vases,  trays,  and 
other  useful  or  decorative  pieces  are  priced  as 
low  as  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Rookwood  pieces  of  enduring  quality 
will  be  found  at  the  following  stores 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Co.,  Inc.  Brook- 
lyn; Kayser  and  Allman,  Philadelphia;  Shervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  Dulin 
and  Martin,  Washington;  Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore;  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  Chicago,-  L.  B.  King,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
Lipman  Wolfe  and  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 


Roolk 


PotLb 


:ry 


Cincinnati 
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THIS     MARK 
IS    ON    EVERY    PIECE 
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One     of     a     pair     of     important 

Georgian  Silver  Candelabra  made 

in   London    in    the   year   1809    by 

PAUL  STORR 

E,  are  pleased  to  announce 
Mr.  Robinson's  return  from 
Europe,  where  lie  lias  acquired  many 
pieces  ol  Old  English  Silver  lor  the 
Collector,  tlie  Museum  and  tke  Indi- 
vidual. The  latest  assemblage  includes 
pieces  botli  rare  and  ckarmino,  offered 
at  prices  most  reasonable. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
.      ,  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

_6n&£ancL  mcr/v  sr 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET  /Q/  Z7lftkz£venUe 

LONDON  W  8  ' 

'  NEW   YORK 

331    Worth    Avenue,   Palm   Beach,   Florida 

Member    of    the    Antique    and    Decorative    Arts    League,    Inc. 
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A  Week-End  House  that  Crew  into  a  Home 

(Continued  from  page  73) 


Second  floor  plan  of  the  Freeport  house,  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Snyder 


Simpler  and  Better  Plumbing 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


plumbing  code,  but  beyond  this  he  is 
not  concerned. 

"Plumbing  developed  first  as  a 
craft.  The  early,  simple  plumbing 
codes  were  based  on  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting health  by  assuring  good 
craftsmanship  and  were  sufficient. 
Present  conditions  are  different; 
plumbing  is  more  elaborate;  factory- 
made  plumbing  supplies  have  re- 
placed those  made  in  the  shop  and  on 
the  job;  the  business  element  has  in- 
creased; cities  have  increased  in  size 
and  changed  in  character;  the  rela- 
tions between  owner  and  plumber, 
between  employer  and  employed,  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  are  less  per- 
sonal and  more  artificial  than  form- 
erly; plumbing  is  still  highly  tech- 
nical; knowledge  of  plumbing  design 
is  even  more  important  than  in 
former  days;  good  workmanship  is 
still  necessary. 

"Today  the  so-called  'master 
plumber'  may  be  both  a  business  man 
and  a  craftsman.  As  a  business  man 
he  is  related  to  the  jobber  and  the 
manufacturer  from  whom  he  obtains 
supplies;  as  a  craftsman  he  is  related 
to  the  journeymen  and  apprentices 
whom  he  employs.  Competition  is 
keen.  Journeymen  are  continually  ris- 
ing into  competition  with  the  master 
plumbers.  In  so  far  as  they  are  quali- 
fied this  is  desirable,  but  the  incom- 
petent journeymen  are  often  those 
most  eager  to  force  themselves  into 
the  plumbing  business.  Without  a 
shop,  without  capital,  without  busi- 
ness responsibility,  men  ill-fitted  by 
experience  are  undertaking  to  do 
plumbing  work — buying  their  sup- 
plies and  installing  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  pass  inspection  with  the 
least  margin.  It  is  largely  because  of 
this  situation  that  present-day  plumb- 
ing regulations  need  to  be  more  de- 
tailed than  formerly.  The  people  do 
not  understand  this  situation  and  nat- 
urally look  with  disfavor  on  rules  and 
regulations  which  seem  to  them  to 
have  only  one  purpose — that  of  mak- 
ing plumbing  more  expensive.  .  .  ."* 

You  can  see  from  this,  that  the  real 
protection  which  a  home  owner  can 
hope  to  get  on  his  plumbing  system 
is  not  from  the  manufacturer,  the 
builder,  or  architect  but  from  good 
plumbing  laws,  intelligently  enforced, 
thereby  creating  conditions  more  fa- 
vorable for  the  honest  master  plumb- 
er than  the  dishonest  upstart.  As  we 
all  hope  some  day  to  build,  we  should 
be  interested  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions which  will  give  us  sanitary 
and  better  plumbing.  Clubs  inter- 
ested in  civic  improvements  ought  to 


be  made  familiar  with  this  "Recom- 
mended Plumbing  Code"  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
based  upon  research  carried  on  under 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washing- 
ton. This  recommended  code  should 
be  urged  upon  the  law  making  body 
of  the  community. 

The  whole  problem  of  plumbing  is 
a  little  too  technical  for  the  average 
reader  to  get  interested  in,  but  I  have 
prepared  two  diagrams  which  speak 
for  themselves.  One  represents  the 
drainage  system  of  a  small  house  as 
required  by  many  existing  building 
codes.  The  other  shows  the  same 
drainage  system  greatly  simplified, 
improved  and  made  cheaper,  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  "Recommended 
Minimum  Requirements  for  Plumb- 
ing" as  reported  by  the  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Plumbing  of  the  Building  Code  j 
Committee  of  the  United  States  De-"*'' 
partment  of  Commerce. 

As  usually  installed  the  cost  of 
the  plumbing  in  the  average  house 
should  be  about  seven  to  eight  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  Thus  $1,600 
is  about  right  for  the  plumbing  in  a 
$20,000  house,  and  about  $3,500  for  a 
$50,000  house.  The  smallest  system 
consists  of  one  bathroom,  two  laun- 
dry tubs,  and  one  kitchen  sink;  all 
of  which  costs  about  $800.  For  every 
additional  bathroom,  drained  into 
the  same  vertical  soil  pipe,  about 
$400  must  be  allowed.  If,  however, 
the  additional  bathroom  must  have 
a  special  drain  line  of  its  own,  it  will 
cost  about  $525.  A  small  wash  room 
on  the  first  floor  will  cost  about  $150. 
Thus  the  cost  of  plumbing  for  a  house 
having  five  independent  bathrooms 
opening  off  bed  rooms  and  a  wash 
room  on  the  first  floor  would  be  about 
$3,000  to  $3,500.  These  estimates  are 
based  upon  union  labor  wages  and 
average  priced  fixtures,  which  run 
about  as  follows: 

Built-in   bath  tub— about  $105. 

Lavatory — from  $40  to  $60. 

Water-closet— $45  to  $80. 

Built-in  showers — about  $225. 

The  arrangements  of  bathroom 
fixtures  which  give  the  most  econom- 
ical results  are  not  numerous.  One 
has  the  built-in  tub  across  the  narrow 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  water  closet 
and  lavatory  side  by  side  on  the  long 
wall.  This  requires  a  room  5'  8"  wide 
and  from  7'  to  10'  long.  Another  plan 
is  to  place  tub,  lavatory,  and  water 
closet  in  a  line  along  the  same  wall. 
This  is  the  most  economical  of  pipe, 
and  requires  a  room  6'  x  11'.  Bath- 
rooms larger  than  these,  with  more 
fixtures,  must  be  classed  as  luxuries. 


"Fi'uni    "Recommended    Minimum    Requirements    for    Plumbing." 
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Unrii/aled  as  to  Location 

Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  SerVice 


Fred  Sterry 


FIFTH  AVENUE    AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


* 


MILCH 

GALLERIES 


The  Coral  Necklace  by  Gari  Melchers 

DISTINGUISHED 
WORKS  OF  ART 


PAINTINGS 

SCULPTURE 

ETCHINGS 

WATER  COLORS 


Visitors   are   cordially   invited   to 
vieiv  our  Exhibitions 


108  West  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Flower  Rarities 


a    cut    dower    collection    of   unusual 

charm    chosen  tot  quick  growth  and 

culture  to  give  you  armfuls  of 

lovely  blooms  from  July  to  Frost.  Sow 
In  late  April  and  early  May. 

1  pkt.  Blue  Lace 
Flower,  a  remark- 
able rarity $.50 

1    pkt.    Calliopsis 
Ml     Atrosan  g  u  i  n  a. 

*i        BF  claret  color IS 

■Y  1  pkt.   Candytuft. 
P  flesh  color 15 

1  pkt.  Japanese 
fringed  Pinks 

(Dlanthus  Lacinl 
atus  Splendens), 
lovely  velvet 

Scabiosa  Peach  Blossom    deepiy        fringed 

BdgM  on  good  stems 50 

1  pkt  Helianthus  Dazrler.  a  new  minature 
form  Bower  In  Qaillardla  colors  on  splendid 

a  tenia 35 

1  pkt  Giant  Yellow  Tulip  Poppy  (Hunne- 
mannla),  a  glorious  sun  ki^setl  yellow  poppy 
i. ii  trong  stem,  with  feathery  foliage,  ex- 
cellent   tor    cutting 25 

I  pkt.  Larkspur  mammoth  column  Exquisite 
Pink,    long    spikes,    new    form.    Delphinium 

like 35 

1  pkt  African  Marigold.  Orange  Gold. 
Heavily  quilled  and  very  double  flowers  on 

lung   stems 25 

1  pkt  Settling's  Annual  Oriental  Poppy. 
Red  Poppy  with  black  spots.  Fully  fi  inches 
across.  Of  the  same  markings  and  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  perennial  variety  .25 
1  pkt.  Scabiosa.  Peach  Blossom.  A  new 
giant  with  numerous  rows  of  broad  leaves 
and  a  cushion  of  finely  laced  center  petals 

(illustrated) 50 

1  pkt.  Settling's  Giant  Salmon  Pink  Zinnia. 

Most  pleasing  of  all  colors 25 

,  1  pkt.  Dimorphotheca.  Ecklonis.  East  Afri- 
can Daisy,  pure  white  with  diminutive  deep 
blue  discs  on  18  inch  stems 50 

THE   COLLECTION— %  Q  t\(\ 

a   #4.00   value   for  d'VV 

Send  for  "Book  for  Garden  Lovers" 
— 35c  the  copy;  free  with  first  order. 

$chlii^$  Seeds 

MAX  SCHLING   SEEDSMEN,   INC. 
615    Madison   Ave.  New   York  City 


SEEDS 


CULTIVATION 


FEFLTILI 


SOIL    CONDITION 


The  Foundation  of  all 

Garden  Success 

is  the  Condition  of  the  Soil 

Soil  condition  is  the  most  important  element  in  a  garden. 
Admittedly,  flowers  now  grow  in  your  garden;  but  no  plant 
will  produce  its  maximum  beauty  and  luxury  unless  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  gives  decided 
stimulation  to  root  development.  It  is  soil  condition  more 
than  fertilizers  that  stimulates  root  action. 


Let's  demonstrate. 

■  """ ■"" " 


duck's  back.  It  becomes  muck.  No  absorption;  no 
aeration.  No  holding  power  for  the  precious  water 
which  plants  must  have  in  just  the  right  volume.  Clay 
is  too  tight  and  compact. 

Take  sand.  Again  no  holding  power,  because  of  excess 
drainage.  Water  and  food  leach  rapidly  away,  are 
wasted. 

But  if  you  mixed  sand  and  clay  you  would  still  lack 
the  most  important  element — organic  matter — humus. 
And  most  soil  does  lack  this  needed  organic  matter, 
which  contributes  the  humus  to  soils.  That  is  why  so 
many  plants  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Or- 
ganic matter  holds  moisture,  and  moisture  dissolves 
plant  food,  so   that  a   properly  conditioned   soil   acts  as  a 
reservoir  for  all  of  the  food  and  moisture  a  plant  needs  to 
produce  maximum  results. 

Commercial  growers  long  ago  discovered  that  Pioneer  G  P  M 
Peat  Moss  is  the  best  material  for  supplying  this  organic 
matter.  They  use  it  not  only  when  soil  is  heavy,  or  loose  and 
sandy,  but  also  to  replenish  the  available  humus  which  must 
be  kept  in  the  soil  at  all  times. 

Pioneer  G  P  M  is  the  only  consistently  reliable  source  of 
supply  for  this  soil  improvement.  Be  sure  to  specify  it — in- 
sist upon  seeing  the  triangle  ^.GPM  trade  mark.  Brochure 
telling  all  about  soil  and  its  needs  gladly  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Sample  (trial)  package  for  experimental  purposes 
$1.50  Postpaid. 


ATKINS  &  DURBROW,  Inc. 

M-25,  Burling  Slip,  New  York.  N.  Y.  fe=E 


Gardening  with  Peat  Moss — a  book  that  is  different  in 
that  it  devotes  special  attention  to  soil  conditions  and 
plant  feeding.  Should  have  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  gardener.  Illustrated  in  color — cloth  bound — $1 
per  copy. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Photo  Courtesy  De- 
lineator,  Home   In- 
stititt*     Departmt  nt 
of  Interiors 


S, 


ETS  OF  individual  photographs 

of  Cosse  French  pieces,  creating  mv 

usual  living  room,  library,  dining  room 

and  boudoir  groupings,   may  be  ob' 

tained  through  your  decorator. 


TERS  of  PERIOD  FUMNITt 
y6  (yst  6l*  Street 

y\lewybrk 


Learn  at  home 

IVIlOIDIEIR.rN 
INTERIOR 

DIECOIRAYFIICIN 

in  six  easy  lessons 

Gain  a  complete  mastery  of  every  phase  of  this  fascinating  Modern 
Movement.  Learn  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  merely 
sensational  and  that  which  is  truly  Modern  Art.  Learn  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  the  decoration  of  your  own  home  or  to  utilize  it 
in  a  professional  way — to  the  decoration  of  private  homes,  business 
offices  or  wherever  modern  interior  decoration  may  be  used 
effectively.  You  can  do  this  easily  and  quickly  at  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  through  the  authoritative 


ARTS  8c  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE  IN  MODERN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


This  course  is  sponsored  by  Arts 
&  Decoration,  the  recognized 
authority  on  interior  decoration  and 

ed  decorative  interests, 
student   is  gua  i  il,  cor- 

rective counsel  and  instruction.  This 
is  the  only  authoritative  home  study 
ing    the 
subject    of    the    Modern    Movement 

ttlied    to    interior    de< 
and    re!  fet    with   .-ill 

the  information  that  this  course  con- 
In    easily  mastered   in 
your    spare    time    in    si 

Paul  T.  Frankl, 


one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  dec- 
oratiyi  possibilities  of  modern  art. 
He  is  a  professional  decorator  of 
distinction,  a  designer  of  note,  an 
authority  on  the  new  modern  move- 
ment and  a  professor  of  Modern 
Art  at  New  York  University. 

WRITE    for    FREE    BOOKLET 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  this 
new  Modem  Movement  tli.it  is  sweep- 
ing the  country;  if  you  want  to  learn 
a  fascinating  subject  which  will 
prove  invaluabli  to  you,  WRITE 
FOR  Oil;  |  REE  BOOKLET— 
\Y. 


Ley  Bldg. 


Arts  &  Decoration 

Madison  Ave.  &.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Building  the  Soil  for  Your  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


line  reacting  soils,  but  the 
drainage,  type  and  color  of  the 
soil,  texture  as  well  as  fertility. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of 
success  in  building  a  garden  is 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  properly 
drained.  A  soil  that  is  poorly 
drained  soon  shows  signs  of 
deoxidation,  and  the  surplus 
water  must  be  removed  before 
the  proper  amount  of  air  may 
pass  between  the  particles  of 
soil  to  allow  the  development 
of  a  healthy  root  system.  Scien- 
tific men  have  found  that  by 
forcing  oxygen  into  the  soil  by 
pressure  will  not  only  replace 
objectionable  gases  but  will 
revitalize  the  root  action  of 
plants,  especially  street  trees 
where  the  paving  system  has 
shut  out  so  much  air.  Proper 
drainage  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  and  this  encourages 
growth.  It  also  encourages  the 
growth  of  many  beneficial  bac- 
teria which  are  so  important  in 
all  plant  life. 

There    are    many    different 
types   or  kinds  of  soil — sand, 
clay,   muck,   and   various   grades   of 
loams.    Some   plantsmen   claim    that 
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Influence  of  drainage  on  the   ground  water 

and  the  extent  of  the  root  zone  (From  "The 

Nature    and    Properties    of    Soils",    Lyon    & 

Buckman) 


the  color  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  plants,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Nevertheless  we  must 
make  use  of  what  we  have  and  the 
color  may  be  somewhat  changed  at 
times  by  adding  manure,  muck, 
sand  or  even  sifted  coal  ashes. 
Continual   cultivation   changes 
the  color  somewhat  but  it  also 
allows  the  sun's  rays  to  reach 
the  particles  of  soil,  allows  air 
to   reach   the   roots   and   con- 
serves moisture   during  a  dry 
period  by  forming  a  dust  mulch 
over  the  surface. 

In  considering  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  the  finer  we  pulverize 
the  particles  and  mix  them 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter 
such  as  sod  containing  con- 
siderable clover,  or  various 
fertilizers,  the  better  chance  we 
have  of  building  a  garden  soil 
that  will  give  the  best  results. 
Seedlings  may  germinate  in  a 
sterile  soil  if  the  seed  has  air, 
moisture,  and  heat,  but  if  the 
plant  is  to  grow,  produce 
flowers,  and  in  turn  again  pro- 
duce seed,  it  must  have  the 
proper  food  and  it  must  be 
available.  If  the  plant  uses  up 
most  of  its  energy  reaching  for 
food  and  moisture,  the  flowers 
and  crops  are  frequently  di- 
minished. A  consideration  of 
plant   food  is  very  important. 


Undrained  soils  are  not  only  cold  but  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  root  system  to  develop 
near  the  surface.  On  the  left  the  water  table 
is  near  the  surface  in  the  spring  preventing 
the  development  of  a  deep  root  system  and 
the  illustration  on  the  right  shows  the  water 
level  lowered  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  roots  left  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
much  needed  moisture 

A  good  garden  loam  is  a  soil  that 
is  friable,  having  sufficient  humus  and 
fertilizers  in  it,  a  soil  that 
shears  freely  from  the  imple- 
ment, and  is  not  sticky  or 
gummy.  In  dealing  with  soils, 
one  should  consider  the  vari- 
ous fertilizers  on  the  market 
and  also  their  availability  as 
a  plant  food.  Decayed  leaves 
from  our  trees  mixed  with  a 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  bone  meal  will  add  con- 
siderable plant  food  to  the 
soil.  If  decayed  leaves  are 
applied  to  the  garden  soil  add 
a  sprinkling  of  lime  after 
spading  them  in,  to  counter- 
act the  acid  which  is  caused 
by  decaying  leaves.  To  get 
the  best  results  in  gardens, 
there  is  no  real  substitute  for 
animal  manures  and  the  table 
which  is  given  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  percentage  of  plant-food 
constituents  in  fresh  excrements  of 
various  animals: 

(Continued  on  page  130) 

The  illustration  lower  left  shows  the  water 
table  in  the  spring.  On  the  right,  note  the 
water  table  in  summer,  and  the  deep  root 
system.  Drainage  not  only  removed  the  sur- 
plus water  but  allows  air  to  penetrate  into 
the  surface  soil,  which  increases  the  action 
of  beneficial  bacteria  and  also  encourages 
the  development  of  a  deep  root  system  which 
means  the  plants  can  withstand  a  longer  and 
more  severe  drouth  period 
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Some  peoples' 
servants  stay 


*■ 


— and  other  people  are 
constantly  interviewing 
new  maids  and  butlers. 
An  Elkay  Butler's  Pantry 
Sink  does  more  than 
make  contented  servants. 
It  brings  you  no  end  of  sat- 
isfaction by  making  your 
service  more  prompt  and 
efficient  and  inspiring 
more  tempting  dishes.  It 
is  worth  while  to  learn 
the  details  by  writing 
for  a  copy  of  "Butler's 
Pantry  Sinks  by  Elkay." 


ELKAY 


4707-4717  Arthington  Street 
Chicago,    Illinois 


Samuel  II'.  Guttsi'lio 


Random  oak  plank  flooring  installed 
in  Living  Room  of  the  W.  F.  Ladd 
Residence,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Wilson  &■  Brown,  Architects 

JOHN  OLSEN 
FLOORING  COMPANY 

Hardwood  Floor  Craftsmen 


SINCE 


1908 


Specializing  in  Antique  Reproductions 


113133   GRAVESEND   AVE. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices:  420  Lexington  Aye. 

New   York   City 


Develop  Your 
Artistic  Talents 

AH  the  regular  Art  Courses. 
Also  Interior  Decoration, 
Weaving,  Book  Binding, 
Pottery,  Metal  Working. 
For  catalog,  address  E.  H. 
Wuerpel,  Director,  Room  10 

St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY— ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING,    PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION,     SCULPTURE 

City  School 

Broad  &  Cherry  Streets 

Philadelphia 

Country   School 

Chester   Springs 

Pennsylvania 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 


DESIGNS  WANTED 

for 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING 
CARDS 

We  are  interested  in  designs 
for  all  styles  of  reproduction. 
Please  submit  designs  or  com- 
municate with  Julius  Pollak 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  194  Greene 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


As  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
Chinese  emperors  commissioned  artists  to 
paint  portraits  of  high  officials  and  princes 
commemorating  their  services  to  the  Empire. 
During  the  Ming  Dynasty  the  portraits  were 
painted  for  ancestor  worship.  Many  of  these 
Ming  portraits  have  come  down  to  us  today 
and  they  adapt  themselves  handsomely  to 
decorative  use  in  homes  with  antique  furni- 
ture. 1  There  are  solemn,  stately  Mandarins 
in  rich  robes  of  reds,  blues,  greens,  the  colors 
softly  mellowed  by  age,-  diminutive  dowagers 
of  high  rank,  bedecked  with  gorgeous  pearl 
and  feather  head-dresses.  The  portraits  are 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
and  future  years  will  place  a  value  upon  them 
far  in  excess  of  today's. 
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YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

68O   FIFTH  AVENUE  ••■  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO     •     BOSTON     •     WASHINGTON 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


l9XinGT0nAVE.H9™-|O50TMSt  iuvkdrk 
S.  GREGORY  TAYLOR,  Pres. 

A   New,   Luxurious   Hotel 

800  Rooms— 800  Baths 
Radio   in   Every    Room 


Single 


$3  to  $5 
$5  to  $6 


$10  to  $15 


Building  the  Soil  for  Your  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  128) 


Kind  of 
x\nimal 

Excrement 

Water 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 
Acid 

Potash 

Portion 

% 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Horse 

Solid 

Liquid 

Mixed 

80 
20 

75 
90 
78 

0.55(0.50-0.60) 
1.35(1.20-1.50) 
0.70 

0.30(0.25-0.35) 

trace 
0.25(0.11   P) 

0.40(0.30-0.50) 
1.25(1.00-1.50) 
0.55(0.45K) 

Cow 

Solid 

Liquid 

Mixed 

70 
30 

85 
92 
86 

0.40(0.30-0.45) 
1.00(0.80-1.20) 
0.70 

0.20(0.15-0.25) 

trace 
0.15(0.07  P) 

0.10(0.05-0.15) 
1.35(1.30-1.40) 
0.45(0.37  K) 

Pig 

Solid 
Liquid 

Mixed 

60 
40 

80 
97 
87 

0.55(0.50-0.60) 
£.40(0.30-0.50) 
■0.50 

0.50(0.45-0.60) 
0.10(0.07-0.15) 
0.35(0.15  P) 

0.40(0.35-0.50) 
0.45(0.20-0.70) 
0.40(0.33  K) 

Sheep 

Solid 

Liquid 

Mixed 

67 
33 

60 
85 
68 

0.75(0.70-0.80) 
1.35(1.30-1.40) 
0.95 

0.50(0.45-0.60) 
0.05(0.02-0.08) 
0.35(0.15  P) 

0.45(0.30-0.60) 
2.10(2.00-2.25) 
1.00(0.83  K) 

Hen 

Mixed 

— 

55 

1.00(0.55-1.40) 

0.80(0.35-1.00) 

0.40(0.25-0.50) 

From   ' 

Fertilizers  and  Cro 

is"  page 

291 — Lucius  L. 

Van   Slyke. 

•■ 


In  the  preparation  of  a  clay  soil, 
red,  yellow,  or  blue  when  it  has  been 
properly  drained,  one  should  consider. 


Volume  composition  of  a  loam  soil 
when  in  good  condition  for  plant 
growth.  The  air  and  water  in  a  soil  are 
variable  and  their  proportion  deter- 
mines to  a  considerable  degree  the 
productivity.  (From  "The  Nature  and 
Properties  of  the  Soil"  by  Lyon  & 
Buckman) 

carefully  the  texture.  If  it  is  a  stiff 
soil,  it  should  be  lightened  and  while 


The  root  hairs  take  up  the  filament  of 
water  which  surrounds  the  particles  of 
soil,  therefore  the  finer  the  soil  par- 
ticles are  pulverized,  the  more  soil  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  these  roots  that  all 
growing  plants  depend  upon  for  their 
water  supply.  Plant  food  is  also  taken 
into    the    plant    in    the    same    manner 

there  is  an  old  axiom  that  "Sand  on 
clay  is  money  thrown  away,  but  clay 
on  sand  is  money  in  the 
hand",  this  is  only  partly 
true,  for  the  greatest  mis- 
take has  been  that  we  do 
not  apply  enough  sand  to 
make  it  worth  while.  If  sand 
is  not  available,  sifted  coal 
ashes  may  be  added  to  the 
soli,  providing  it  is  well 
mixed  with  the  clay.  All 
soils  should  be  well  culti- 
vated to  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep.  Careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given 
to  the  subsoil.  If  this  soil  which  is 
below  the  cultivated  area  is  stiff,  it 
should  be  broken  up.  Dr.  Blackman 


of  England  tells  us  that  all  the  rain 
from  the  heavens  is  charged  with 
electricity,  75%  positive,  and  25% 
negative,  and  the  rain  means  much 
to  plant  life.  Yet  we  depend  on  water 
reaching  the  roots  by  capillarity,  and 
this  action  of  water  is  not  only  re- 
tarded but  frequently  prevented  when 
the  subsoil  is  stiff. 

In  cultivating  a  stiff  clay  soil  for 
the  first  time,  add  to  it  one  to  two 
inches  of  horse  or  cow  manure  where 
the  animals  have  been  bedded  in 
straw.  Turn  this  under  in  the  fall  and 
leave  the  soil  in  the  rough  so  that  the 
elements  may  help  in  making  the  soil 
friable.  The  following  spring  add 
from  one  to  two,  or  even  three, 
inches  of  common  sand,  especially  if 
the  clay  is  very  stiff,  and  spade  over 
thoroughly,  breaking  up  the  lumps  of 
clay  and  mixing  with  the  sand  and 
manure.  It  pays  to  spade  over  such  a 
soil  several  times.  A  sprinkling  of 
finely  ground  bone  meal  added  to  the 
sand  before  spading  is  also  recom- 
mended, because  only  ten  percent  of 
this  fertilizer,  in  the  decaying  bone 
dust,  is  available  the  first  year,  andrt 
the  bone  fertilizer  disintegrates  slow- 
ly, lasting  in  the  soil  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  years. 

Frequently  our  failure  to  produce 
fine  bloom  is   due   to   insect   attack 
on  the  roots  for  there  are  many  ver- 
min in  garden  loam.  The  writer  has 
had  good  results  in  adding  about  an 
inch  of  cut  tobacco  stems  to  the 
Ira       soil   in   the   spring   or   fall,   and 
spading  this  material  in  before 
planting.  The  tobacco  juices  de- 
stroy aphids  and  other  vermin  and  at 
the  same  time  the  fibrous  stems  add 
humus   to   the  soil  as  well  as  plant 
food. 

Frequently  we  find  the  crowns  of 
our    perennials    lifted    considerably 

Relative  sizes  of  soil  particles  in  the 
various  grades  into  which  a  mechan- 
ical analysis  separates  a  soil.  All  are 
enlarged  many  times.  Particles  of  fine 
gravel  may  vary  in  size  from  the  larg- 
est circle  to  the  next  largest:  coarse 
sand  from  the  second  to  the  third: 
medium  sand  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth.  The  dot  in  the  center  repre- 
sents the  largest  clay  particles:  the 
smallest  cannot  be  shown  in  a  figure 
of  this  magnification 


Ts/v£-  <?n  a  vert. 

COAKSC     SAfD 

rfjzl>/u/*  " 

-j/x  r 

— ex.  a  r 


From  Lyon's  "Soils 
and  Fertilizers" 

above  ground  in  the  spring  and  this 

shows  that  the  soil  (clay)  has  been 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Harris,   Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 


11  Wall  Street 

NEW   YORK 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 


Minneapolis  Montreal 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


South  Bend  Detroit  St.  Paul 

Evansville,  Ind.  Palm  Beach  Miami  Beach 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Rockford,  III. 
Duluth 


Private  Wire   Connections  with   Investment  Houses  in 


Tulsa 

Los  Angeles                       Philadelphia 

Rochester 

San  Francisco 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Buffalo 

Boston                                 Wichita,  Kan. 

Cincinnati 

Oklahoma  City 

Meadville,  Pa. 

St.  Louis 

Erie,  Pa.                              Seattle 

Kansas  City 

Petersburgh,  Va. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Pittsburgh 

Wheeling                          Toledo 

Dayton 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Hollywood                       Baltimore 

Richmond 

Butler,  Pa. 

Bartlesville,Okla 

Washington,  Pa.                Unic 

ntowr 

!,Pa. 

Inde 

•pendence,  Kan. 

Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


IichteH 

FURNITURE 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  A  RICHTER  RE- 
PRODUCTION — an  occasional  piece  to  give 
new  life  to  some  odd  corner — or  a  fine 
group  in  mahogany  or  maple.  Rich ter  Fur- 
niture faithfully  reproduces  the  gracious 
beauty  of  Early  American  masterpieces.  It 
is  used  by  leading  decorators  and  shown 
at  the  better  stores — your  assurance  of 
Richter  Quality  and  craftsmanship. 


A  charming  Bureau  in  Curly  Maple,  37" 
high,  36"  wide,  19"  deep. 


Attractive  Curly  Maple  Lowboy  or  Dress- 
ing Table,  36"  x  19",  height  30}/%'. 


f^ 


Curly  Maple  Mirror — 20"  x  37%"  high 
over  all. 


A   Maple  Bed  with  Curly  Maple  head- 
board, 3  3'  size;  also  full  size.  Headposts 
42    high,  footposts,  20". 

See  these  pieces  at  your  dealer's — or  send 
10c  in  stamps  for  our  Catalog  illustrating 
more  than  150  Richter  Reproductions  of 
English  and  American  furniture. 

512  EAST  72ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

In    Chicago — 820   Tower   Court 
In  Los  Angeles — Voight  &  Caldv 
5>i8  South  Spring  Sheet 


Decorated   China 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

American  dealers  are  continually 
finding  early  sporting  china,  they  have 
an  equally  continual  demand  for  it. 
Consequently  it  is  wise  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  so  that  when  they 
receive  any  examples  they  will  advise 
you.  It  has  been  said  that  this  type 
of  decorated  china  offers  a  remark- 
able lure  to  collectors  of  old  paintings 
and  this  is  quite  understandable  be- 
cause many  of  the  jugs,  vases,  and 
mugs  are  painted  with  a  skill  worthy 
most  of  the  now  famous  old  sporting 
j  artists. 

That  they  were  important  at  hunt- 
ing breakfasts  we  may  surmise  from 
the  magnificence  of  the  decorations 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  painted 
panels.  Gold  leaf  and  rich  ground 
colors  as  well  as  finely  modeled 
handles  go  to  prove  that  eminent 
craftsmen  and  artists  must  have  been 
responsible  for  them.  Another  inter- 
esting phase  of  this  type  of  decoration 
is  found  with  the  early  pieces  painted 
with  coaching  scenes.  Many  of  the 
smaller  Derby  vases  are  painted  with 
panels  showing  a  hunting  scene  on  one 
side  with  a  view  of  the  hounds  in  full 
cry  on  the  obverse. 

Another  popular  form  of  hunting 
subjects  were  the  molded  figures  of 
horse  and  huntsmen  with  the  hounds 
applied  in  white  on  a  blue  background. 
The  figures  are  in  high  relief  and 
against  the  color  are  especially  effec- 
tive. This  style,  like  so  many  others 
that  were  popular  in  Georgian  times, 
disappeared  from  use  for  some  long 
time  but  apparently  it  has  received 
a  further  impetus  by  its  revival  in 
American  homes.  This  we  can  judge 
from  the  remark  recently  made  by 
Sir  Ronald  Copeland,  the  present 
owner  of  the  Spode  factory.  As  he 
put  it,  all  the  English  potteries  were 
continually  receiving  requests  for  ser- 
vices to  match  odd  pieces  that  had 
been  found  in  this  country.  This  has 
brought  forgotten  china  patterns  to 
the  notice  of  us  moderns.  Wedgwood's 
have  had  to  re-discover  many  molds 
that  the  present  managers  thought  no 
longer  existed,  a  similar  search  has 
been  made  among  the  lofts  and  sheds 
at  the  Spode  pottery  and  the  pres- 
ent china  decorators  of  these  and 
other  famous  establishments  are  now 
repeating  the  magnificent  scenic 
and  hunting  panels  which  were  pos- 
sibly first  painted  by  their  own  an- 
cestors. 

For  the  potter,  as  we  have  said,  is 
bound  by  precedent,  for  which  we 
may  be  grateful.  A  thing  beautiful  to 
the  eye  produced  by  an  artist  who 
knows  the  pride  of  individual  accom- 
plishment can  rarely  be  improved 
upon.  This  explains  why  Americans 
who  have  become  conscious  of  what 
is  fitting  in  an  interior  are  respon- 
sible for  the  revival  of  old  styles  of 
china  and  for  the  old  styles  of  the 
other  crafts,  thus  achieving  harmony. 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

nobility  of  England  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  have  taken  to  knitting.  The 
text  of  this  book  is  lucid  and  ex- 
tremely practical  and  the  whole 
forms  a  complete  exposition  of  some- 
thing that  will  soon  interest  all  men. 


_£.  IME  was  when  life  was  sim- 
ple and  easy,  like  taking  rabbits  out  of  a  hat.  One  called  in 
experts,  turned  things  over  with  a  light  and  carefree  heart 
and  presto — one  had  a  smart,  clever  house  to  live  in.  But 
no  longer!  In  decoration,  architecture  and  even  in  the  garden 
there  is  a  disturbing  change.  All  manner  of  new  things  are 
happening  and  only  those  who  keep  intimately  informed  of 
them  can  hope  to  capture  the  charm  and  spirit  of  the  new 
things    afoot.    And  that's    where    Country    Life    comes    in! 

With  its  background  and  tradi- 
tion, its  entree  which  enables  it  to  bring  the  new  things  to 
you  FIRST,  its  charm  and  nice  discrimination,  Country  Life 
offers  you  the  perfect  guidance  in  the  art  of  fine  living. 


Country  Life 


Special  Offer! 


COUNTRY  LIFE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

As  a  reader  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  I  accept  your  special  offer 
of  8  issues  of  Country  Life  for  only  $2.00,  to  include  all  the  big 
Spring  Manuals. 


Ni 


Address 


(A  &  D  4/30) 
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VALUABLE  HELPS 

Artists  and  Decorators 


We  are  publishers  of  prac- 
tical helps  in  the  field  of 
Commercial  Art.  Here  are 
three  leaders: 


LETTERING,  MODERN  AND  FOREIGN 

By  SAMUEL  WELO,  author  of  Studio  Handbook— Letter  and  Design. 

Our  newest  book,  and  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  published.  80  full  page 
plates  in  two  colors,  every  page  hand  drawn  by  an  artist  of  rare  ability.  A 
wide  range  of  lettering  styles.  French.  Modern.  Script,  Ornaments,  Designs, 
Initials,  etc.  9'3  x  12',  inches  on  special  handcraft  paper,  boxed.  An  Art 
Classic    (or    practical    daily    use.    Price,    $5.00,    postpaid. 

FURNITURE,     FURNITURE    FINISHING,    DECORATION 

AND  PATCHING  By  PATTOU  and  VAUGHN 

Period  Furniture  and  Modern  Styles  (English,  Gothic,  Italian,  Spanish. 
Georgian.  French.  Colonial,  etc.)  Furniture  Decoration  and  Finishing — 
all  the  new  processes  and  effects  fully  explained.  Special  chapter  on  Patch- 
ing  and    Refinishing.    543    pages,    fully    illustrated.    Price   $5.00    postpaid. 

ROSS  CRANE  BOOK  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 
AND  DECORATION 

A  large  12-mo.  book  of  275  pages  with  6  color  plates  and  115  other  illustra- 
tions. Shows  and  explains  latest  ideas  in  furnishing  and  decorating  every 
room  in  the  house,  with  30  color  schemes.  Useful  suggestions  for  any  home. 
Price  $3.00   postpaid. 

Order  from  this  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ask    also    for   catalog    of   other   helpful   books. 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  8C  CO.,  Publishers 

Room   511  179  No.  Michigan   Blvd.,  Chicago 

DRAKE    BOOKS   ARE    FOR    SALE    IN   ALL    BOOK   STORES 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


Bryant  2040 

N477h£™        NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle   riding   and 

hunting   kit   for 

women. 


Famous  Clay  People 

(Continued  from  page  117 ) 

sary,  war.  Three  allies,  heads  of  Em- 
pires, stand  together.  Her  Majesty  of 
England  in  the  centre,  holding  with 
her  left  hand  Louis  Napoleon's  and 
with  her  right  that  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  For  this  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  the  Crimea,  a  name 
familiar  to  me  in  my  childhood, 
for  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  had 
been  one  of  the  officers  wounded  in 
storming  the  Heights  of  Alma.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  of  the  three  crowned 
heads  in  that  royal  and  imperial 
group  was  quite  free  from  the  blame 
of  this  war.  Certainly  not  Louis 
Napoleon  nor  the  Queen  in  her  cabi- 
net, who  had  made  an  unhappy  alli- 
ance with  him.  The  figures  are  not 
well-moulded — are  squat,  and  with- 
out  dignity. 

That  dignity  has  been  more  gener- 
ously and  abundantly  given  to  an- 
other personage  of  the  same  time 
— Florence  Nightingale — that  noble, 
peremptory,  single-minded  woman. 
The  finely-moulded  figure,  with  flow- 
ing veil  and  drapery,  stands  alone  in 
the  library.  I  like  to  look  at  it,  to  feel 
as  it  were  an  influence  of  that  great 
personality  in  the  room. 

War  again!  "That  servant  of  the 
Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  Sword" 
— General  Gordon,  with  scarlet  fez 
and  white  clothing,  needed  for  serv- 
ice in  South  and  East,  saint  and  hero. 
— "by  far  the  most  chivalrous  figure 
among  Englishmen  of  our  generation" 
— Wilfrid  Blunt,  himself  a  chivalrous 
man  wrote  of  him  thus.  He  had  seen 
war  in  his  early  days  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  had  fought  later 
to  bring  peace,  putting  down  the 
Boxer  rebellion  in  China. 

I  think  of  Quixote,  as  he  looked 
at  the  images  of  champions,  among 
them  Don  Diego  of  Spain  "his  head 
all  bloody,  trampling  upon  Moors 
and  treading  upon  heads  ..." 

I  have  another  group  that  one 
would  swear  was  an  emblem  of  unity 
and  peace.  The  gallant  bridegroom 
so  proud  and  happy;  the  bride  with 
graceful  drooping  head.  One  little 
shoe  peeps  from  the  folds  of  her 
flowered  flounces;  happy  marriage  is 
what  it  betokens,  and  this  it  was. 
For  these  are  Frederic  William, 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  Vic- 
toria, Princess  Royal  of  England, 
father  and  mother  of  the  Kaiser. 
What  gift  of  trouble  was  placed  by  un- 
seen hands  in  the  cradle  of  their  son? 
Or  of  what  upbringing  was  it  the  fruit? 

Field  Marshal  General,  Sir  John 
French,  brings  more  battle  memories. 
His  figure  on  horseback  is  one  of  a 
group  of  Commanders  in  the  Boer 
War;  but  when  he  came  to  Ireland  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  heat  of  the  fight 
for  freedom,  his  Irish  birth  gained  him 
no  welcome.  He  was  held  as  being  "A 
living  tool  of  England's  hated  rule." 

And  here  also  on  horseback  is 
Lord  Roberts,  the  much-beloved  man 
of  war  from  his  youth,  having  seen 
service  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  in 
Abyssinia,  in  Afghanistan.  He  was 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  in 
South  Africa,  in  Ireland.  The  Trans- 
vaal was  his  last  command.  Lord 
Roberts  is  one  of  the  few  among 
these  images  whom  I  have  spoken 
with,  have  sat  at  table  with,  whose 
hand  I  have  touched — he  and  Glad- 
stone and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Ger- 
many. With  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandria  also,  I  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance, but  I  have  put  them  very 
high  in  an  obscure  corner,  because  of 
the  clumsiness  and  the  want  of  dig- 
nitv  in   the   mould   of  these   figures. 


It  be$an, 
at  Catamount  Tavern 

"No  taxation  with- 
out representation," 
the  Squire  said  in  this 
very  room,  and 
thumped  the  table  as 
though  to  split  the 
solid  maple. 

Many  a  meeting  of 
the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  has  filled  the  Council  Room  in 
the  Catamount  Tavern.  These  chairs 
have  heard  the  whispering  of  many  a 
revolutionary  plan.  These  tables  have 
resounded  to  toasts,  loud  shouted  to  the 
__  rafters.    For  in  this  his- 

{*^£-  '  ~^  toric  hostelry,  they 
planned  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Bennington 

No  wonder  we  like  to 
pattern  rooms  today  af- 
ter the  old  tavern  ...  a  true  cradle  of 
American  history.  No  wonder  we  try 
to  recapture  in  every  detail  the  charm- 
ing air  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 

Cushman  Colonial  Reproductions  are 
closely  copied  from  fine  pieces  found  in 
the  inns  and  homes  of  Old  Bennington. 
They  are  built  from  native  woods,  by 
craftsmen  whose  fore- 
fathers fought  in  the 
Revolution.  Perfect  in 
line  and  finish,  they 
are  worthy  companions 
to  your  own  family  « 
antiques.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  Cushman  Repro- 
ductions. 

Pieces  illustrated  are  No.  497  Sideboard  with 
No.  30  Welsh  top,  No.  499  Corner  Cupboard, 
No.  405  Puritan  Candle  Stand,  No.  485  But- 
terfly Table,  No.  620  Windsor  Chairs,  No. 
610A  Carver  Arm  Chair,  No.  410  Cricket 
Stool,  No.  412  Octagon  Candle  Stand,  No. 
451  Coffee  Table,  and  No.   411  Julep  Bench. 

Gms/im/1/i  ''Reproductions 

oj'totlaijfn-e  tfw  mititincsoj tomon-oH 


H.  T.  Cushman  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  Bennington,  Vermont 

Desk  No.  D4 

Kindly  send  brochures  of  Cushman  Colonial  Repro- 
ductions and  name  of  dealer  nearest  me. 

Signed 
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Dygone  generations 

of  home'lovers  .  .  .  bequeath  to  you 

a  heritage  of  beauty  .  .  ♦ 

The  stately  beauty  of  a  Gothic  buffet  .  .  .  the  exquisite  dainti- 
ness of  a  Louis  vanity  ...  the  mellow  loveliness  of  an  old 
Spanish  chest  .  .  .  were  never  meant  to  give  pleasure  only  to 
the  connoisseur  and  collector  ...  the  expert  craftsmen  of  a 
more  leisured  day  created  them  for  homes  .  .  .  and  wrought 
so  well  that  today  a  single  well-chosen  antique  piece  can  give 
an  entire  room  new  meaning  .  .  . 

. . .  the  Fifth  Avenue  shop  is  closed  .  .  .  the  new  di  Salvo  home 
is  at  702  Madison  Avenue,  near  63rd  Street  .  .  .  five  floors  of 
loveliness  from  every  land  .  .  .  whether  you've  made  a  study 
of  period  styles  ...  or  simply  find  a  deep  satisfaction  in  beau- 
tiful things  .  .  .  come  in  .  .  .  wander  at  will  .  .  .  unattended 
if  you  prefer  .  .  .  but  acquaint  yourself  with  the  most  inter- 
esting collection   in   New  York. 


Di  Salvo 


BROTHERS 
702      MADISON      AVENUE— AT      63RD      ST.      NEW      YORK 


Building  the  Soil  for  Your  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  130) 


poorly  prepared.  The  crowns  are 
lifted  by  the  frost  during  the  winter 
and  when  the  thaw  comes  the  soil 
settles  back  into  place  leaving  the 
crown  and  roots  exposed.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  plants  in  this  case 
be  lifted  and  heeled  in  on  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  soil  lightened 
and  the  plants  replaced.  Little  is 
gained  by  continually  top  dressing  a 
poorly  prepared  flower  bed. 

Where  perennials  are  to  be  planted 
on  a  clay  soil,  it  is  advisable  to  add 
500  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  per 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  (10,750  square 
feet.)  Allow  the  lime  to  mix  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  Lime  may  be 
applied  in  the  fall. 

Generally  speaking,  a  clay  soil  is- 
acid  in  reaction  and  the  application 
of  lime  does  much  to  correct  this 
acidity.  One  hundred  pounds  of  clay 
will  hold  approximately  fifty-six 
pounds  of  water  with  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  45°  F.  This  cool  soil  is 
especially  good  for  roses.  In  fact  it 
will  grow  good  crops  of  most  of  our 
garden  plants  if  cultivated,  fertilized, 
and  put  into  good  physical  condition. 

Sand  is  another  material  that  trou- 
bles the  gardener.  It  ranges  in  texture 
from  a  very  fine  sand  to  a  very  coarse 
gravel.  One  hundred  pounds  of  ordi- 
nary sand  only  holds  approximately 
twenty-two  pounds  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  F.  We  must  first 
find  some  way  in  which  to  have  the 
sand  hold  sufficient  moisture  to  sus- 
tain plant  life.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  muck  soil  will  hold  approximately 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds 
of  water.  The  muck  soil  is  usually 
very  cool.  In  applying  one  to  two 
inches  of  muck  to  the  sand  in  the 
fall  and  the  following  spring  apply 
one  inch  of  decayed  cow  manure 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  Work- 
ing this  into  the  sand  to  a  depth 
of  eight  to  ten  inches  is  most  ad- 
visable. Of  course  if  the  sand  is  very 
light  and  open,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  mix  in  two  to  three  inches 
of  clay  with  the  manure  and  bone 
meal.  This  is  not  always  possible, 
but  the  muck  soil  is  always  available 
at  dealers.' 


Plant-food  is  always  necessary  in 
sand,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains but  little  available  food.  It  is  „ 
not  advisable  to  apply  the  stabL 
manure  to  sand  in  the  fall  because 
this  valuable  material  usually  leaches 
beyond  the  root  system  before  spring. 
A  mixture  of  half  muck  and  a  quarter 
sand,  and  a  quarter  garden  loam 
placed  about  the  roots  of  evergreens, 
box,  mountain  ash,  dogwood,  and 
other  plants  of  this  type  that  thrive 
in  an  acid-reaching  soil,  will  do  much 
to  encourage  their  growth. 

Everything  that  falls  to  the  earth 

.and  becomes  a  part  of  it,  helps  not 

only   to   make   soil,   but   in   turn   to 

create  beauty  and  to  bring  happiness 

to  man. 

"Drop  me  the  seed,  that  I,  even 

in  my  brain, 

May  be  its  nourishing  earth.  No 

mortal  knows 

From  what  immortal  granary  comes 

the  grain, 

Nor   how   the   earth   conspires   to 

make  the  rose. 

But  from  the  dust  and  from  the 

wetted  mud 

Comes   help,    given    or   taken;    so 

with  me 

Deep  in  my  brain  the  essence  of 

my  blood 

Shall  give  it  stature  until  Beauty  be. 

It   will    look   down,    even   as   the 
burning  flower 

Smiles  upon  June,  long  after  I  am 
gone. 

Dust-footed  Time  will  never  tell 
its  hour, 

Through  dusty  Time  its  rose  will 
draw  men  on, 

Through    dusty    Time    its    beautWi 
shall  make  plain 

Man,  and  Without,  a  spirit  scatter- 
ing grain." — John  Masefield. 

Editor's  Note:  The  spring  and  summer 
numbers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  will 
contain  practical  garden  articles  on: 
"Birds  as  Allies  in  Garden  Making," 
"How  to  Build  a  Garden  in  the 
Shade,"  "Deciduous  Trees  for  Special 
Places,"  "Cactus  Gardens"  and  arti- 
cles on  the  planting  and  care  of  day- 
lilies,  roses,  dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  etc. 


Jacobean  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  120) 


survey  his  charming  countenance, 
when  the  whole  house  is  one  entire 
Speculum. 

The  lacquer  was,  of  course,  an 
imitation  of  the  Chinese  or  Dutch 
finish  of  cabinets  which  were  then 
being  imported  into  England. 

Collectors  may  come  across  an  up- 
holstered chair  which  is  rather  puzzl- 
ing, being  extraordinarily  high  in  the 
seat,  and  having  a  low,  padded  back. 
These  are  farthingale  chairs,  about 
the  only  seats  which  could  afford  com- 
fortable accommodation  to  the  fash- 
ionably dressed  women  of  the  past. 
The  farthingale,  a  huge  whalebone 
structure,  worn  at  the  hips,  under  the 
petticoat,  was  fashionable  as  early  as 
Elizabeth's  day;  indeed,  contemporary 
paintings  usually  represent  the  Queen 
wearing  her  farthingale,  and  Shakes- 
peare mentions  it.  Therefore,  these 
farthingale  chairs  may  be  any  period 
between  Elizabeth  and  James  II,  when 
the  farthingale  fashion  suffered  a  tem- 
porary eclipse. 

This  was  the  date  of  Thomas  Tom- 
pion,    the    "father    of   English    clock 


making",  who  lived  from  1638  to 
1713.  You  are  lucky  indeed  if 
you  have  one  of  his  grandfather 
clocks. 

With  regard  to  the  "S"-shaped 
scroll  so  often  encountered  at  this 
period,  the  suggestion  that  the  "S" 
stands  for  Stuart  is  as  ingenious  as  it 
is  improbable,  since  it  was  a  fashion 
imported  from  many  other  countries. 
However,  it  does  help  one  to  remem- 
ber the  date  of  this  feature. 

Trade  with  Holland  was  now  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  days  when  Eng- 
lishmen at  last  rid  themselves  of  the 
unpopular  James  II,  in  the  days 
when  walnut  was  definitely  ousting 
oak  as  the  fashionable  wood  Holland 
was  to  influence  our  furniture  more 
than  any  other  country;  but  that  is 
another,  and  more  walnutty  story. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  of  a  I 
comprehensive  scries  of  articles  by 
R.  Goodwin-Smith,  an  authority  on 
English  furniture.  In  the  next  issue 
Adam  and  Hcpplewhite  Furniture  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  this 
discussion   of  Chippendale. 
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Uo  /cm  Vv  ant  a  Deautitu  I  Oar  dent 

Here  is  a  Group  of  Practical  Home  Garden  Handbooks 
written  by  F.  F.  Roc\well,  an  acknowledged  authority 
which  show  you  how  to  design,  plant  and  ta\e  proper 
care  of  your  garden  all  the  year  round. 

PROPERLY  planning  the  out-of-doors  part  of  the  home  is  now  recognized  to 
be  quite  as  important  as  the  house  itself,  while  the  effects  often  give  greater 
joy  and  satisfaction.  Owners  cannot  expect  to  secure  good  results  unless 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  landscape 
design.  The  following  volumes  offer  a  timely  and  friendly  guide  and  mine  of 
information,  presented  in  such  a  non-technical  way  as  to  be  easily  understood 
and  readily  followed. 

Price  $1.00  per  copy  plus  ioc  delivery  charges. 


LAWNS 

Nearly  every  home  has  at  least  a 
small  lawn,  even  if  no  other  gar- 
dening is  attempted.  Despite  the 
tact  that  "everybody  has  one"  the 
problems  of  making  and  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  lawn  are  among 
the  most  perplexing  to  confront 
the  home  gardener. 
This  is  more  than  merely  a  book 
on  how  to  make  a  lawn.  Mr. 
Rockwell  shows  in  text  and  pic- 
tures how  to  lay  it  out  and  place 
the  other  elements  of  the  land- 
scape picture,  how  to  correct  ex- 
isting mistakes,  what  grasses  to 
use  for  various  places,  and  how  to 
maintain  the  lawn  with  least 
labor  and  best  results.  He  also 
explains  exactly  how  to  make  a 
new  lawn,  what  and  how  to 
plant,  and  how  to  fight  weeds, 
pests,  and  diseases. 


GLADIOLUS 

This  is  a  compact  and  handy  work- 
book for  the  grower  of  gladiolus, 
both  for  cut  flowers,  and  especially 
for  pleasing  effects  in  the  planting 
scheme  of  the  home  place.  The 
book  is  arranged  for  easy  use  and 
written  for  practical  help. 

The  suggestions  on  how  and 
where  to  use  "glads"  and  types 
and  varieties  will  be  helpful  in 
making  out  orders.  The  chapters 
on  care  and  culture,  increasing  the 
stock,  creating  new  varieties, 
growing  for  exhibition,  and  har- 
vesting and  storing,  will  bring 
pleasure  and  success  throughout 
the  growing  season. 

EVERGREENS 

Evergreens  more  than  any  other 
planting  material  give  an  air  of 
permanency  and  cheerful  hospi- 
tality the  year  'round,  even  to 
the  smallest  home  place. 
To  accomplish  just  the  right  effect, 
however,  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  good  de- 
sign, care  in  selecting  the  proper 
sorts,  and  proper  attention  after 
they  are  planted.  All  of  this  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  this 
book,  clearly  and  plainly  written 
by  one  who  is  himself  a  home- 
owner and  a  garden-maker. 


IRISES 

Here  are  complete  directions  for 
growing  and  using  about  the  home 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  satis- 
factory of  the  garden  flowers. 
Irises  grow  in  every  soil  and  situa- 
tion and  add  greatly  to  the  color 
and  beauty  of  the  home  place. 
This  book  on  IRISES  is  written 
expressly  for  the  owner  of  the 
small  place  who  would  make  it 
attractive  with  growing  things 
and  enjoys  the  actual  work  with 
plants. 

The  author  gives  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  various  sorts  and 
where  to  use  them,  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, planting,  care  and  propa- 
gating. This  book  will  be  useful 
to  all  who  make  gardens  for 
beauty  and  pleasure. 


Send  check  to  ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Have  you  any  creative  talent? 


TO  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures  and  objets 
dart,  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space 
a  place  of  enchanting  beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satis- 
faction closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement 
of  a  fine  painting  or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
room  is  just  as  much  a  result  of  creative  instinct  and  ability 
as  any  painting.  If  you  have  such  talent,  give  it  a  chance ; 
give   it  the  "tools"  with  which  to  realize   its  capabilities. 

Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since 
it  rests  upon  very  definite  and  immutable  laws  and  princi- 
ples. No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles 
one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  immediately  apparent 
to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes'  thoughtful 
reading  each  day — reading  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious 
but  absorbingly  interesting. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in 

Interior  Decoration 


is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  courses  of  reading  for  cul- 
tivated people  that  can  be  found  to- 
day; a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add  enormously 
to  their  pleasure  in  the  purchasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of 
their  lives;  a  course  that  will  equip  them  well  for  the  practice  of 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  if  one  is 
desired ;  a  course  that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

And  it  is  a  course  that  will,  in  all  probability,  reveal  in  you 
hitherto  unsuspected  creative  abilities. 

This  course  consists  of  twenty-four  lessons,  three  very  valuable 
standard  textbooks  which  would  cost  $13.00  in  any  store,  and  a 
set  of  samples  of  all  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstery,  draperies,  wall 
coverings,  etc.  The  lessons  initiate  you  step  by  step  into  the  artistic 
principles  and  laws  of  interior  decoration.  For  interior  decoration 
is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art ;  and  no  matter  how  cultured  and  artis- 


tic one  may  be,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  laws  and  princi- 
ples    one     cannot     avoid    mistakes. 
Knowledge  of  them  means  not  only  the  achievement  of  maximum 
beauty  and  charm,  but  likewise  the  saving  of  much  money. 

But  this  course  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  printed  lessons  and 
books.  It  is  a  course  of  individual  instruction  by  competent  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  Ina  M.  Germaine — the  most  thoroughly  and 
competently  taught  course  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  in  existence.  And 
as  it  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Arts  &  Decoration  maga- 
zine you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  authoritative  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  will  enjoy  every  minute  you  give  to  it,  you  will  find  it 
enormously  valuable  from  the  first  lesson,  it  will  give  your  natural 
creative  talents  a  real  chance  to  express  themselves,  and,  if  you 
desire  one,  it  will  throw  open  to  you  the  doors  of  a  wonderful  career. 


LEARN  AT  HOME 
QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 

This  course  can  be  taken  complete  in  24  weeks 
if  desired,  although  48  weeks  is  the  customary 
period.  On  the  latter  basis  it  can  be  mastered 
easily  in  your  own  home  by  giving  it  about  a  half 
liour  of  your  spare  time  every  day.  Each  lesson 
is  absorbingly  interesting  ;  and  you  can  begin  to 
profit  from  it  in  practical  ways  almost  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  cost  of  the  course  is  reason- 
able ;  and  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment. 


SEND  FOR 
BEAUTIFUL 
BROCHURE 

FREE 

Please  use 
this  coupon 


\xte  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
f)78  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send    me    your    new    free   brochure    describing 
your  course. 

Name 

Address 


Extracts  from  4  letters  re- 
cently received — all  volun- 
tary tributes.  Names  on 
request. 


"The  course  means  more  to 
me    than    I    can    tell    you. 

It  is  well  worth  every  dollar  and 
every  hour — fascinating  hours — 
that  I  have  put  into  it." 


"The  lessons  are   certainly 
fascinating. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  must  con- 
fess, the  course  is  much  more 
than  I  expected,  it  is  so  thor- 
ough   and    detailed." 


"It  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations. 

You  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  the  conscientious  way  you 
conduct  it  from  beginning  to 
end." 


"It  has  helped  me  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  in  our  new  home. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  en- 
joyment  1  am  having  from  tin 
knowledge  gained  from  your 
course." 


A  MOST  ENJOYABLE 
AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create 
beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  compels 
close  association  constantly  with  the  most 
beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  other  professional.  Any  readers  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  have  ever  wished  they  could 
"do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
come or  merely  to  occupy  their  time  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find 
this  course  the  answer  to  their  problem. 


Approved    as    a    Correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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DECORATIVE  FABRICS  OF  DISTINCTION 

1  here  has  recently  been  exhibited  in  this  collection 
the  handsome  Crewel  .tmbroidery  23^304,  which  is 
illustrated  above.  JLhe  production  ol  this  embroidery 
lias  been  a  matter  ol  over  two  years,  but  we  are  con* 
lident  that  decorators  will  agree  that  the  result  justifies 
the  effort.  Ihe  motil  is  Irom  an  old  document,  slightly 
modified  lor  present  day  requirements.  J.  he  figured 
linen  is  especially  woven  m  .LVngland,  shipped  to  India 
where  it  is  embroidered,  then  returned  to  England 
and  reshipped  to  America.  In  this  collection  there  are 
other  genuine  crewel  embroideries,  and  in  addition 
several  domestic  embroideries  which  many  decorators 
have  used  effectively  when  their  budgets  were  limited. 
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BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS    ANGELES 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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COMING  EVENTS  CAST 
THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE' 

iQhomas  Carrtpl)eU,\m-\$A\\ 

H'  B  Li C 
LIB. 


AVOID  THAT 
FUTURE  SHADOW 

by  refraining  from 
over-indulgence 

We  do  not  represent  that 
smoking  lucky  Strike  Ciga- 
rettes will  cause  the  reduction 
of  flesh  .We  do  declare  that  when 
tempted  to  do  yourself  too  well, 
if  you  will  "Reach  for  a  Lucky" 
instead,  you  will  thus  avoid 
over-indulgence  in  things  that 
cause  excess  weight  and,  by 
avoiding  over-indulgence,main- 
tain  a  trim  figure. 
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It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  -  -  against  cough. 


©1930,  The  American 
Tobacco  Co..  Manufacturers 
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From  a  Painting  by  Mary  Gray 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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Pride  of  Craftsmanship 

^Builds  America' 's  Finest  Motor  Car 


ML    A     a  grc 

^^w/J-  -*-  over 


little  less  than  two  years  ago, 
group  of  earnest  men  took 
the  management  of 
Pierce-Arrovv.  The  task  was 
approached  with  the  confi- 
•  dence  of  long  experience — but 
also  with  a  great  reverence  for  a  fine  name,  a 
distinguished  achievement. 

What  makes  Pierce-Arrow  fine  is  something 
more  than  engineering  genius,  more  than  ex- 
cellent materials,  more  even  than  its  own  high 
ideals.  Ir  is  the  effort  of  men  whose  pride  is  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 


Today,  in  the  great  Pierce-Arrovv  plant,  are 
builders  of  automobiles  who  work  to  standards 
that  their  fathers  followed  —  standards  of  fine- 
ness and  precision  that  are  regrettably  rare  in 
this  machine  age. 

And  if  that  sounds  like  foolish  idealism, 
Pierce-Arrovv  is  proud  of  the  distinction  —  and 
of  the  approval  of  men  who  work  to  a  tradition 
that  forever  bars  the  unworthy. 

It  isn't  a  problem  in  such  circumstances  to 
build  America's  finest  motor  car.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  do  otherwise  —  and,  in  the  presence 
of  its  builders,  to  call  it  Pierce-Arrow. 


Many  Spring  seasons  and 
many  Pierce-Arrows  have 
passed  between  the  t-zvo  por- 
traits by  Chichester  on  this 
page  .  .  but  the  season  brings 
back  the  same  fresh  beauty 
to  the  scene  each  year,  and 
the  car  continues  to  be  Amer- 
icans finest  motor  car. 


THREE  NEW  GROUPS 

132  to  144-inch  Wheelbases 
$2695  to  $6250  at  Buffalo 
(Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


PIERCE-ARROW 
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Formal  dining  used  to  demand  individual  service,  whether 
butler  or  footman,  lor  each  guest. 

To  meet  the  changed  order  of  the  modern  formal  dinner,  to= 
day's  smart  hostess  places  a  oread  and  butter  plate  at  the  left 
of  each  setting — although  butter  may  not  be  served — and  thus 
avoids  many  a  disaster  to  her  delicate  lace  napery. 

In  Black  Knight  China  the  modern  vogue — a  different  color 
for  every  course — may  be  harmoniously  carried  out  in  marveU 
ous  patterns,  which  yesterday  cost  a  prince's  ransom,  for  as 


little  as  a  thousand  dollars.  Dinner  sets  in  less  elaborate 
patterns  are  a  mere  hundred  dollars.  And  of  course  you 
may  start  your  set  with  a  modest  do^en  of  plates  —  or  even 
sixes  or  eights. 

See  this  lovely  china  in  a  smart  china  shop  in  your  com= 
munity .  .  .  ask  for  our  charming  book,  "The  Gracious  Art  of 
Dining".  .  .  learn  in  detail  about  the  color=for=every=course 
vogue  ...  or  if  you  prefer,  write  direct.  Simply  address 
Black   Knight    China,    10+    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City. 


BLACK  KNIGHT  m  CHINA 
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Since  1743 

And  Still  This 
Art  Continues 


In  1743  the  Furniture  Makers  Guild  in 
Paris  created  a  regulation  obligating 
each  member  to  have  his  own  identify- 
ing mark  to  be  pressed  upon  every 
piece  of  furniture  he  created.  This 
measure  was  meant  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  craftsmanship  estab- 
lished by  the  Guild,  and  a  fine  of  20 
livres  together  with  the  confiscation  of 
the  piece  was  the  penalty  paid  by  any 
craftsman  failing  to  comply  with  it. 
The  result  far  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tions. An  ardent  interest  and  rivalry 
arose  among  the  Guild  members,  which 
resulted  in  a  standard  of  art  and  crafts- 


manship unsurpassed  by  any  other 
epoch.  The  result  of  this  devotion  to 
their  art  is  evidenced  by  the  master- 
pieces of  cabinetmaking  found  in  such 
famous  museums  as  the  Louvre  and  the 
Carnavelet. 

From  1743  until  the  present  time  no 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  French 
artist  towards  his  work  has  taken  place. 
So  brightly  burned  the  fires  of  genius 
and  devotion  that  today  Parisian  artists, 
descendants  of  these  XVIIIth  Century 
Guildsmen,  follow  the  strict  Guild 
standards  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  in 
the  fine  authenticated  reproductions 
which  they  create  in  Brunovan's  ateliers. 

To  see  these  reproductions  before 
backgrounds  reminiscent  of  the  Pari- 
sian hotels  of  the  XVIIIth  Century, 
you  should  visit  Brunovan's  nouveaux 
salons  which  may  be  arranged  through 
your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect. 


Bruno  van,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

PARIS  LOS  ANGELES 

Antiques  and  Reproductions  of  French  XVIIIth  Century  Furniture 
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dhzterior  <^4>xcki£eciJ  and  jbecoratotM 
Gr&atord  and  c^AlakeM  o/ 2)UUactiye  EFurniture 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A      LEISURELY      VISIT      TO      OUR      FIFTH      AVENUE      GALLERIES      MAY       CRYSTALLIZE       MANY      OF      YOUR       OWN       DECORATIVE       IDEAS 
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Suite  No.  K402,  pictured,  is  created  in  Rattan 


Fine  Designing  and  Sound  Construction  Create  Mastercraft  Beauty 


MASTERCRAFT furniture  is  designed 
by  artist-craftsmen  for  use  in  the  finest 
settings;  it  is  selected  by  decorators  who 
must  meet  the  demands  of  a  most  exact- 
ing, clientele.  The 
beauty,  durabil- 
ity and  distin- 
guished chic  of 
Mastercraft  are 
the  result  of  ex- 
pert    designing, 


and  construction  by  craftsmen  expe- 
rienced in  the  possibilities  of  reed  and 
rattan.  Whether  chosen  for  veranda,  ter- 
race, yacht  deck,  or  garden  or  for  the 

informal  room, 
the  colorful 
charm  o  £ 
Mastercraft  cre- 
ates an  atmos- 
phere of  aristo- 
cratic distinction. 


Chair  in  Stick  Reed,  No.  M230C 


Write  to  Dept.  A. 
for  Illustrations  of 

Mastercraft 
Reed  Furniture 
I  for  name  of 

nearest  dealer 


MASTERCRAFT 

EED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

CALedonia 

0137-38 

ASHland— 8216 
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©  1930,  Kittinger  Company 


yi  Qolonial  (ymup  for  Present-Day  yLmerican  $-Comes 


A 


FAMOUS  Sheraton  Sofa  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum is  the  inspiration  for  this  inviting  love  seatj, 
grouped  with  a  Colonial  Wing  Chair  of  Sheraton  design 
...both  in  solid  Mahogany,  hair-filled  to  givej>  lasting 
comfort ...  a  corner  cupboard  in  Walnut  show- 
ing Pilgrim  in  fluent  <•,  hand  antiqued  and  color- 
fully decorated. ..the  small  drop-leaf  table  also 
in  Walnuts  suggests  countless  uses. 

Many  similar  groups  of  Kittinger  Dis- 
tinctive Furniture  present  new  oppor- 
tunities for  complete  newfurnishings 
or  gradual  replacement  of  furniture 
that  is  long  past  its  service  and 
value.  There  are  over  six  hun- 
dred authentic  Period  designs  by 
master  craftsmen_>  working  ad- 
vantageously with   modern 
equipment . . .  using   selected 


Cabinetwoods . . .  solid  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak  and  Maple 
. . .  and  upholstery  materials  not  available^  to  earlier  crafts- 
men in  small,  candle-lit  shops.  The  result  is  a  new  value  in 
an  unprecedented  volume  at  prices  lower  than  expected 
for  such  exquisite  furniture. 
For  your  selection,  visit_>  if  possible  one 
of  our  larger  showrooms  or  write  for  the 
names  of  Kittinger  dealers    in_;  your 
locality  who  can  help  you  with  a  selec- 
tion from  our  catalog  whether  or  not 
they  carry  showroom  stock. 
Ask   for   booklets    showing  a  few 
pieces  and  suites  for  every  room_j 
in  the   home  .  .  .  for  apartment, 
club,  hotel,  and  executive  office. 
Address    Kittinger    Company, 
Dept.   403,   North    Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SHOWROOMS 
Buffalo  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

AtFactory.N.  Elmwood  Ave.  205  East  42d  St.  453  East  Erie  St.  AtFactory,  1500  S.Goodrich  Blvd. 

K1TTINGE 


^^   Distinctive     Furniture 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Thibaut,  distributor  of 
Permatex  for  wall  covering, 
presents  the  first  of  a  series 
of  distinctive  new  designs.  It 
may  be  seen  at  the  Thibaut 
showrooms,  24  West  40th  St., 
New  York,  or  any  of  their 
branches.  Decorators  may 
obtain  samples  upon  request. 


\ 


0fr*  ~ 


V 


/ 


A  new  and  unusual  fabric  brings  to  your 
walls  a  silken  beauty  that  never  dims 

Permatex  it  is  named  — 

To  the  eye,  this  new  fabric  gleams  with  the  soft  luster  of  satin. 

Beneath  the  fingers  its  suave  sleekness  glides 

with  the  richness  of  old  silk. 

Its  glowing  luster  will  never  dim  —  its  lovely  colors  resist  the  sun. 

And,  with  all  that,  Permatex  is  waterproof,  cleanable — 

at  the  whisk  of  a  damp  cloth  the  beauty  you  have  put  upon  the  wall 

is  freshly  new,  radiant  as  ever. 

Whether  the  rooms  you  create  are  mellowed  by  the  calm  dignity 

of  fine  old  furniture  or  are  bright  with  the  life  of  the  newer  mode, 

Permatex  makes  every  wall  a  background  of  harmonious  beauty. 

For  Permatex  is  presented  in  such  a  range  of  colors  that  among  them 

you  will  find  the  true  complement  to  any  decorative  plan  your  art  devises. 

May  we  not  send  you  samples? 


^P  Permatex  for  wall  covering  is  a  further  development  of  its 
wide-spread  acceptance  for  drapes,  curtains,  upholstery  and  slip  covers. 
Permatex  in  this  field  is  displayed  by  H.  B.  Lehman-Connor  Co.,  Inc., 
58  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  or  any  of  their  branches. 


« 


KHmATCX 

TRADE    MARK    REGISTERED.  U.  S.    PATENT   OFFICE 

FOR     WA  LL     COVERINGS 


PATENTS    PENDING 


Permatex    Fabrics    Company 

Division  of  the  Aspinook  Company 

11  West  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C,  Mills:  Jewett  City,  Conn. 
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NEW  colorful  rugs  will  do  so  much  to  freshen 
up  your  home  for  Spring  and  Summer!  Ret-Rac 
has  sets  and  rugs  in  lovely  pastel  colors  for  bedrooms, 
bath  room  and  sun  parlor  .  .  .  others  that  are  appro- 
priate to  take  the  place  of  heavy  Winter  rugs  in 
living  rooms  and  dining  rooms  and  are  perfect  for 
every  room  in  a  Summer  cottage. 

All  Ret-Rac  Rugs  and  Sets 
may  be  sent  to  the  laundry  again 
and  again.  They'll  come  back 
with  their  colors  undimmed  and 
with  their  soft,  deep  pile  even 
fluffier  than  ever.  They  ■  never 
shrink,  won't  slip  or  buckle  on 
the  floor  —  the  pile  can't  ravel 
or  work  out  for  it  is  lockstitched 
into  the  duck  back. 


RE 


RET-RAC 

REG.  TRADEMARK 

RUGS  &  BATH   ROOM   SETS 

ALL  COLORS 
GUARANTEED  FAST  TO 
BOILING  and  SUNLIGHT 


Wholesale  Office — 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ET-RAC  SETS  in  all-cotton  for  bath  rooms  in- 
clude rug,  mat,  lid  and  stool  covers.  Car-Tex 
Rugs  have  rayon  motifs  on  a  cotton  field.  The  Diana 
Rugs  are  all  rayon.  New  this  year  —  Car-Shah  Rugs 
with  an  all-wool  pile!  The  wool  used  in  the  pile  is 
the  highest  grade  that  can  be  obtained.  They  wash 
the  same  as  other  Ret-Rac  Rugs  and  are  guaranteed 
fast  to  boiling  and  light. 

The  beauty  and  high  quality 
of  the  materials  in  Ret-Rac  Rugs 
and  Sets  account  for  their  use 
in  many  luxurious  hotels  as  well 
as  in  homes.  If  you  do  not  find 
the  type  and  size  of  Ret-Rac 
Rug  you  want,  write  us  at 
Chattanooga  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  and  descriptive  booklet. 


•    CARTER    BROTHERS 


CHATTANOOGA,    TENNESSEE 


^jprlncj  Us  hen  c^n 

New  Styles^/-  Floors 


* 


f 


OU  are  fortunate,  indeed,  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  dress  up  your  home  this  spring. 
For  as  gay,  as  sparkling  as  spring  itself  is 
the  array  of  refreshingly  new  floor  fashions 
now  showing  at  good  linoleum,  depart- 
ment, and  furniture  stores. 

You  will  see  textured  embossed  effects  that  rival 
rare  old  tapestries  .  .  .  delicate  tints  and  shades  that 
mirror  an  April  rainbow  .  .  .  modern  motifs  that 
inspire  new  originality  in  your  rooms. 

All  these  smart  effects  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum 
Floors  have  several  virtues  in  common.  They  are 
foot-easy,  quiet  floors  —  warm  and  comfortable. 
Their  Accolac-Processed  surface  is  spot-proof,  stain- 
proof,  easily  cleaned.  When  trimly  cemented  in 
place  over  linoleum  lining  felt,  they  bring  to  any 
room  that  tailor-made  look  so  important  in  a  well- 
appointed  interior.  And  they're  really  very  reason- 
able; the  price  range  is  generous  enough  to  meet 
any  crowded  budget. 

Won't  you  please  see  these  latest  creations  of 
Armstrong  Floor  designers  before  you  begin  to 
decorate?  And  let  us  send  you  a  bookful  of  model 
rooms  that  reveal  in  full  color  all  the  modern  beauty 
of  these  style-setting  linoleum  floors.  Just  ask  for 
"New  Ideas  in  Home  Decoration, "  by  Hazel  Dell 
Brown,  decorator.  With  your  letter  please  enclose 


10f5  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  cost. 
Address  your  request  to  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Floor  Division,  929 
Pine  St.,    Lancaster,   Pennsylvania. 


NEW  THIS  SPRING .  .  .  Modernistic  motif 
with  colors  softened  and  merged  by  a  brand- 
new   method,    texture   embossing.     Ask  for 
Design  No.  3221  when  you  shop. 


Armstrong's 


Product 


H 


NEW  THIS  SPRING.  ..  Be  sure  to  see  this  style- 
setting  design.   Ideal  for  sun  porch  or  entrance 
hall  that  dares  to   be  different.    Armstrong's 
Embossed  Inlaid  Design  No.  16002. 


NEW  THIS  SPRING  .  .  .  Plenty  of  sparkle, 

yet  quiet   in  color.     This  quaint  effect  is 

Embossed  Inlaid  Design  No.  5266. 


^sirmstrong  s 


NEW  THIS  SPRING . .  .  Delicately  grained 

marble  laid  in  interesting  color  contrast.    A 

fine  foil  for  fabric  rugs.   Design  No.  77. 
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\  I  X  single  pieces  by  Paul  Lamerie  arc  among  tlic  rarest  and  most 
desirable  examples  oJ  Early  Englisk  Plate  and  sets  from  Lis  kand 
are  prizes  for  which  every  collector  strives.  Tke  sweetmeat  disk  illustrated 
here  is  one  ol  four,  eacli  5%  iuekes  in  diameter,  wkick  Lamerie  made  in 
London  in  1738,  and  tkeir  form  and  decoration  are  ckaracteristic  ol*  tkis 
great  craftsman  at  his  best.  Tkis  set,  brought  to  America  ky  James 
Robinson,    skould    therefore    be    ol  most   unusual   interest   to    connoisseurs. 

fames  JUtoami 


SnglanaL 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.  8 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  &  REPRODUCTIONS 


\^l 


venue 


NEW  YORK 


331  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Member  of  the  A.ntiqfue  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 
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/    INCORPORATED 

665    Fiftk  Avenue 
New  Yo  r  k 


LUMINAIRE        BRONZES         FERRONNERIE 


LONDON:    22   Grosvcnor    Square 


PARIS:    IO7    Rue   la    Boetie 


|~N  THE  group  to  the  right  are  illustrated  an 
•  I<1  1  ,ouis  Seize  Bergere  painted  a  Trianon 
Gra)  and  covered  with  an  antique  red  and 
graj  Toile  de  Jouy  against  an  antique  sereen 
of  Louis  Seize  wall  paper  in  old  rose.  There 
is  a  small  tulipwood  gueridon  supporting 
a  Bouillotte  lamp.  Pieces  of  this  type  and 
quality  lend  a  decidedly  fragile  charm  and 
intimacy  to  a  scheme  and  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  feminine  living  room. 


I 


Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  dis- 
play in  our  showrooms  and  may  be  purchased 
through     accredited    dealers     or     decorators 


II 


cassard  romano 

company,  inc 

232-236  (Cast  50th  Street.  New  yorkCity 


CHICAGO  . 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

442  Post  St. 


EOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverley  Blvd. 


PARIS      CASSARD  et  CIE      61   Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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lAfter  Boucher's  .  .  .  ." ' Renaud  et  Annide' 


J.OU  have  probably  stood  enthralled 
before  Jooucher  s  itenaud  et  Armide 
where  it  Jiangs  in  the  JVlusee  du  L,ouvre. 
A.nd,  in  this  tapestry,  you  will  recapture 
the  same  response  to  the  decorative  genius 
of  the  artist  so  signally  honored  by 
L/Ouis  XV  and  all  .trance. 

lhe  size  is  ninety-one  inches  in  width 
by  seventy-five  inches  in  height 
the  cost  is  $5,000. 

lhe  interested  and  appreciative  are 
most  cordially  invited  to  view  it.      •        • 


HEIRLOOMS 
of  TOMORROW 


IN    SLACKS  CO 

INCORPORATED 

730    FIFTH  AVENUE   at  Fifty-seventh  Street  NEW  YORK 
LONDON  •  PARIS  •  FLORENCE 

i/4  cJlaff  of  cJitrmture  (draftsmen  ana  oJnterior  '^d'ecoraiors 
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CLASSIC   BEAUTY  MADE   LOVELIER 

STILL  BY  ORINOKA  DRAPERIES 

GUARANTEED   COLORFAST 
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It  still  was  "Little  Old  New  York"  when  Duncan 
Phyfe  set  up  his  shop  in  Partition  Street  to  make  fine 
furniture  for  the  local  aristocracy.  Today  one  of  his 
chairs  is  a  prize  to  be  coveted  by  museums  and  col- 
lectors; and  fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  can  num- 
ber  among  their  heirlooms  a  dining-table  with  the 
delicate  pedestal  and  reversed  curves  for  which  this 
master  craftsman  was  so  famous. 

In  present'day  rooms  which  would  recapture  the 
classic  beauty  of  Duncan  Phyfe's  interiors,  the  choice 
of  draperies  is  all-important.  Only  fabrics  which  are 
perfect  in  color,  design  and  texture  may  be  used  in  a 
decorative  plan  that  makes  so  much  of  the  flawless 
line  and  the  perfect  balance.  Orinoka  has  created  such 
materials  for  all  rooms  in  this  classic  early- American 
style.  Antique  brocade,  flowered  with  prim  nosegays, 


makes  the  unusual  draperies  in  a  characteristic  Phyfe 
interior.  Alcona  satin  in  a  clear,  soft  color  lines  the  bro' 
cade  and  falls  in  supple  folds  at  one  edge  of  the  win- 
dow. Rayham  gauze,  two-toned,  filters  the  sunlight. 
The  colors  of  these  lovely  curtains  are  absolutely 
fadeless,  for  Orinoka  guaranteed  fabrics  use  only 
threads  hand-dyed  by  a  special  process.  The  gorgeous 
tones  are  as  integral  a  part  of  the  material  as  the  yarn 
itself.  The  designs  are  skillfully  woven — never 
printed.  Orinoka  guaranteed  draperies  may  be  washed 
as  often  as  you  wish.  They  may  be  hung  in  the 
sunniest  windows.  Their  colors  are  fast  to  both  sun 
and  water.  Their  rare  designs  bring  distinction  to 
any  home.  Insist  on  Orinoka — and  insist  on  seeing 
the  guarantee  tag  attached  to  every  bolt.  The 
Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ORINOKA  COLORFAST  DRAPERIES  ARE 
GUARANTEED  SUN  AND  TUBFAST 

Back  of  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sunfast 
Fabrics  you  buy  stand  The  Orinoka  Mills 
with  this  assurance:  "These  goods  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or 
from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 
authori-ed  to  replace  with  new  goods  or 
refund  the  purchase  price."  Look  for  the 
guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt. 


An   early-American  dining-room,   decorated   in   the  style  of  Duncan   Phyfe;  from  the   1930   Orino\a  hoo\let 
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DRAPERIES  ...  COLORS    GUARANTEED 
SUN    AND    TUBFAST 


SEND  20  CENTS  FOR  A  FULL-COLOR 

BOOKLET  OF  NEW  INTERIORS 
Hope  Harvey  has  planned  12  rooms 
in  correct  period  styles  of  decoration  in 
the  new  Orino\a  color  booklet,  together 
with  reproductions  of  drapery  and  up- 
holstery materials.  .  .  .  "Dignified  and 
artistic,"  says  a  well-\nown  decoration 
editor,  writing  of  the  booklet.  If  you 
would  li\e  a  copy,  enclose  20  cents  (in 
coin)  ivith  the  coupon. 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS 

183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  1930 
Orinoka  booklet,  "Draperies  and  Color  Har« 
mony."   I   am   enclosing   20   cents   in   coin. 
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'nr^HOSE  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  beautiful 
A  Silver  will  find  in  the  Crichton  Collection  many- 
distinguished  Old  Pieces  that  mark  the  House  as 
the  supreme  authority  on  Old  English  Silver.  Trays, 
Platters,  Dessert  Dishes,  and  superb  Services  can 
be  had  bearing  arms  of  famous  old  families,  together 
with  Reproductions  exactingly  correct  and  moder- 
ately priced.  The  Collection  at  this  time  is  the  largest 
and  finest  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 


&CO. 
LTD. 


CRICHTON 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH   SILVER 

636F(fthAve.     NEW    YORK      at 5l5t Street 
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mtcl:  Chenille  carpeting  contributes  to  the   beautiful  and  home-like  apartment  of 
'It)    East    50th    St.,    New     York — editor     of     the     Woman's     Homk     Companion. 


Chenille  in  the  Town  Apartment 

To  the  urban  apartment — as  well  as  to  the  pretentious  country  home — 
Mohawk  Chenille  brings  luxury  and  distinction. 


THK  charm  of  Mohawk  Chenille  is  by  no  means  restricted  in 
its  application  to  the  Boors  of  public  buildings  or  to  homes  of 
great  extent  and  luxury.  As  can  easily  be  seen  from  these  camera 
studies,  Chenille  is  a  fabric  ideally  suited  to  the  tasteful  yet  modest 
town  apartment.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  quiet  repose  and 
"homey"  comfort  in  its  deep 
pile  that  blends  with  a  re- 
laxed mood  just  as  perfectly 
as  its  color  schemes  harmo- 
nize with  the  decoration  and 
appointments. 


The  unique  "flexibility"  of 
Mohawk  Chenille,  of  course, 
is  another  factor  which  is 
compelling  its  use  in  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  apartments. 
For  Mohawk  weaves  its 
Chenilles  in  every  standard 
width  up  to  30  feet  and  in 
any  required  shape,  however 
irregular.  This  means  that 
seams  can  be  entirely  avoid- 
ed and  the  room  thus  made 
to  appear  larger  than  it  is, 


Another  restful  area— 
— in  Miss 


the  expanse  of  carpet  beauty  being  uninterrupted  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  Furthermore,  your  choice  of  color  and  design  is  prac- 
tically unlimited,  for  Mohawk's  skilled  colorists  can  match  your  rug 
to  any  desired  shade,   and  any  symbol,   crest   or   decorative   theme 

can  be  taken  as  the  design 

motif. 


The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
manufactures  Chenille  car- 
pets— and  rugs — in  a  great 
variety  of  grades  and  pile 
depths.  There  are,  too,  ex- 
perts on  its  staff  ready  to 
advise  and  assist  your  deco- 
rator or  furniture  dealer 
in  measuring,  ordering  and 
laying  Chenille.  Where  spe- 
cial patterns  are  desired, 
these  experts  can  also  ar- 
range to  submit  individual 
designs,  through  the  dealer  of 
your  choice.  An  investigation 
of  Chenille  will  reveal  to  you 
its  remarkable  possibilities 
for  the  expression  of  person- 
ality in  your  home. 


■Mohawk  Chenille-covered 
Lane's  apartment. 
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DIRECTOIRE 


ALWAYS    SOPHISTICATED ALWAYS    FEMININE 


This  bedroom  suite  with  the  delicate  upright  dignity  of  Directoire  is  perfectly 
keyed  to  a  charming  boudoir  of  soft  and  restful  color.  Every  piece  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  classic  simplicity  ...  its  formality  and  spirit  of  conservatism 
—  all  authentic  signs  of  the  period  under  Napoleon's  consulate  when  these 
designs  were  created.        :  :        All  the  Johnson  suites  conform  to 

your  ideas  of  good  style  —  and  are  comfortable,  livable  and  true  to  the  de- 
sign of  their  period.  You  will  find  exquisite  individual  pieces  as  well  as 
ensembles  of  furniture  for  the  various  rooms  of  your  home  This  suite  may 
now  be  seen  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  country. 


©J-H-J.CO  ,  *30 


JOHNSON     FURNITURE    COMPANY 
JOHNSON  .HANDLEY.  JOHNSON    CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 
Creators  of  fine  period  and  modern  furniture 
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oio  you  can  have  crisper  vegetables 


and  better  salads . .  For  today 
Frigidaire  is  equipped  with 

the  W  Y  D  R  ATO  (^ 


t#r 


.1  iieu-  moist-air  compartment  that 
makes  vegetables  crisp,  firm  and  de- 
ligbtjully  full-flavored. . .  Mail  coupon 
for  our  new  free  salad  recipe  book  today 


The 
"Colli  (  untrol" 


THE  new  Frigidaire  Hydrator  freshens 
your  vegetables  with  the  magic  effect 
of  chilly  dew  on  a  growing  garden.  It 
makes  celery  crisp  and  tender — lettuce 
fresh  and  brittle — tomatoes  firm  and  full 
of  flavor.  And  it  does  more  than  that.  It 
makes  it  far  easier  for  you  to  prepare 
vegetables  for  the  table. 

No  longer  need  you  go  through  your 
refrigerator  selecting  vegetables  and 
salad  materials  first  from  one  shelf  and 
then  another.  Now  you  can  keep  allyour 
celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  similar  veg- 
etables in  this  new  Frigidaire  Hydrator 
ready  for  instant  use. 

Every  household  Frigidaire  is  now 
equipped  with  the  Hydrator.  In  addition, 
each  new  model  has  the  famous  "Cold 
Control" — a  device  that  speeds  the  freez- 
ing of  ice  cubes  and  desserts. 

Frigidaire  also  has  the  extra  power  that 
insures  dependable  refrigeration  regard- 
less of  kitchen  temperatures.  And  every 
household  cabinet  is  both  practical  and 
beautiful.  All  have  convenient  elevated 
shelves.  All  are  lustrous,  rust-proof  Por- 
celain-on-steel inside  and  out — as  easy  to 
clean  as  chinaware. 

See  these  important  features.  See  how 
they  save  time,  work  and  trouble.  Call  at 


the  nearest  Frigidaire  display  room  at 
your  first  opportunity. 

New  salad  recipe  book  now  sent  free 

We  have  just  prepared  a  special  salad 
recipe  book  which  also  gives 
full  details  about  the  Hydra- 
tor. The  recipes  are  new  and 
different  and  the  facts  about 
the  Hydrator  are  interestingly 
told.  May  we  send  you  this 
book  with  a  copy  of  the  new 


FSiGIDAIRE    1 

Frigidaire  catalog — free?  The  coupon 
will  bring  both  books  without  the 
slightest  obligation.  Frigidaire  Cor- 
poration, Dayton,  Ohio.  In  Canada, 
1604  Sterling  Tower,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION, 

Subsidiary  oj  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Dept.  L- 51,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send   me  your  new  free   salad 
recipe  book  and  the  Frigidaire  catalog. 


Name . . . 
Address. 


FRIGI DAI  RE 

Electric  Refrigerators  for  Homes,  Stores  and  Public  Institutions  .  .  .  Electric  Water  Coolers  for  Homes, 
Stores,   Offices  and  Factories .  .  .  Ice  Cream  Cabinets .  .  .  Milk  Cooling  Equipment  .  .  .  Room  Coolers 


L^reative  selection,  not  cost, 

is  the  key  to  bathroom  furnishing 


It  is  only  recently  that  the  problem  of  this,  the  room  that 
distinguishes  the  homes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  from 
the  homes  of  all  previous  centuries,  has  been  stated  by 
architects  and  interior  decorators. 

They  have  recognized  the  need  of  this  modern  interior 
for  light  and  air,  for  materials  of  perfect  suitability,  for 
new  forms  and  variety  of  color  in  plumbing  fixtures. 

Today  there  is  greater  variety  than  ever  before  in 
decorative  and  comparatively  inexpensive  building  ma- 
terials. Finer  forms  for  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Company,  forms 
which,  despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  utility,  reveal 
artistic  value  in  their  simplicily  of  line  and  beauty  of  finish. 


And  now  all  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixture  designs,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  most  expensive,  are  made  in  these 
colors:  Ming  Green,  T'ang  Red,  Ionian  Black,  Clair  de 
Lune  Blue,  Ivoire  de  Medici,  St.  Porchaire  Brown,  Orchid 
of  Vincennes,  Rose  du  Barry  and  Royal  Copenhagen  Blue. 

So  with  all  the  fine  materials  and  beautiful  Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixtures  now  available,  beauty  in  bathroom  fur- 
nishing is  more  a  question  of  taste  and  selection  than  of  cost. 

Would  you  like  to  read  an  interesting  book  which  pre 
sents  the  subject  at  greater  length  and  illustrates  many 
beautiful  bathroom  designs?  "Color  and  Style  in  Bath- 
room Furnishing  and  Decoration"  will  be  sent  on  request, 
and,  if  desired,  information  about  an  easy  financing  plan 


Standard  Sanitate  1t)&.  Co. 


106  Sixth    Street,   Pittsburgh 


18  East  45th  Street,  New  York 


DIVISION   OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 


Ihink  in  terms  of  Radiator 
heating  on  your  own  terms! 


You  can  have  all  the  time  you  need  to  pay  for  a  heat- 
ing plant  that  makes  summer  a  year-round  proposition 
...  a  total  cost  that  is  relatively  small — approximately 
$75  per  radiator,  including  boiler,  and  completely  in- 
stalled—paying a  little  down  and  a  little  monthly  . . .  Our 
own  Heating  and  Plumbing  Finance  Corporation  will 
take  care  of  your  requirements. 

American  Radiator  heating  is  not  a  novelty  for 
keeping  warm,  it  is  a  necessity  for  keepingwell ...  it  is  a 
custodian  of  family  health,  a  caretaker  of  property 
values  and  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  of  home. 


American  Corto  Radiators  in  your  rooms  bring  the 
welcome  warmth  and  cheer  that  makes  your  guests  like 
to  stay  .  .  .  and  an  "Ideal"  Boiler  downstairs  puts  even 
the  cellar  on  a  social  footing  .  .  .  showing  what  hap- 
pens when  you  modernize  your  home  with  American 
Radiator  Heating. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of  the  installation. 
Remember  last  winter's  resolution,  and  do  not  shiver 
through  another  winter  with  cold,  drafty  rooms.  Write 
us  for  descriptive  literature,  and  call  in  a  reliable  heat- 
ing dealer  for  detailed  cost.  No  obligation  whatever. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
DIVISION   OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  San itary  Corporation 


About  Your 

HOT  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  Hotcoil  Heater  gives  constant  hot 
water  and  operates  with  the  utmost 
economy.  Write  for  details. 
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Bruce  oak  planks  for  floors  . . .  and  walls  too 


BRUCE  oak  plank 
are  available  in  three 
grades  —  Mansion, 
Fireside  and  Tavern, 
in  three  sizes — 4, 6,  and 
8  inches,  13/16"  thick- 
ness. May  be  installed 
equal  or  random 
widths,  the  full  length 
of  the  floor,  wall  or 
ceiling;  or  random 
widths  and  random 
lengths.  Same  sizes  in 
planks  of  walnut  and 
Philippine  hardwoods. 


Plank  Oak  Floors  are  an  accepted  style.  To 
achieve  a  pleasing  unity,  wide  hoards  may 
be  used  also  for  walls,  or  even  ceilings. 


.^'"  ■ 


WOOD  for  interiors  links  the  present 
with  the  best  architectural  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  Modern  use  traces  its 
heritage  to  historic  structures  of  the  old 
world  where  floors,  walls  and  ceilings 
were  all  or  in  part  of  rough  hand-hewn 
boards.  Wood  is  inimitable  in  its  natural 
beauty  and  quiet  dignity.  When  oak, 
for  example,  is  dominant  in  decoration 
the  effect  is  homelike;  there  is  a  sense 
of  warm  friendliness  and  intimacy  for 
all  who  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
"wood  room." 

Emphasis  in  style  is  gained  by  beveled 
edges    and    the    use   of  varying  widths 


set  at  random.  In  the  illustration  planks 
of  one  width  only  are  used,  carried  to 
the  ceiling;  they  could  have  been  varied 
with  narrower  and  wider  boards,  as  in 
the  floor.  And  by  utilizing  so  called 
"lower"  grades,  knots  and  unevenness 
of  grain  and  color  would  still  further 
suggest  the  casual  effect  of  old  world 
interiors. 

Write  us  for  suggestions  as  to  many 
interesting  effects  obtained  through  the 
use  of  oak,  or  even  walnut  and  Phil- 
ippine hardwood  planks,  for  remodel- 
ing or  in  new  construction. 


In  this  wall  installation,  planks  are  carried 
to  a  frieze  decoration  above.   They  may  ex- 
tend to  a  wainscoting  or  to  the  ceiling,  to 
suit  individual  taste. 

€>.JL!Baujcji  Co-. 


MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS     OF     HARDWOOD      FLOORING      AND      LUMBER      IN      THE     WORLD 
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This  grouping  oi  Georgian  reproductions 
by  Singer  indicates  with  what  charm 
authentic  re-creations  01  masterpieces  fit 
into  the   settings   of  contemporary   domes. 

M.    SINGER    &    SONS 

SMaken    of  Fine    Upholstered  Furniture   and    Cabinet    Work 

32-40    EAST   19tk    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


There  is  a  Decorator  inyour  vicin- 
ity with  u  horn  the  Singer  staff  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  regarding 
the  beautijication  of  your  home. 
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TOPHUNTER 

119  East  57<>»  Street.    fle<S)  Vork 
Workers  ii\  MeUb 


Han d    Forged 

COLONIAL 

HARDWARE 

Wrought  in  the  old  manner  by 

skilled  smiths  thoroughly  familiar 

with  the  early  Colonial  metalwork. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog 

will   be   sent    upon    request. 


WROUGHT  IRON 
GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Glass  Top  Dining  and  End  Tables; 

Card,    Smoking    and    Tea    Tables. 

Settees,  Weather  Vanes,  Well  Tops, 

Gates,  Grilles  and  Lanterns 

TREES,  FLOWER  BOXES, 

STANDS,  ETC. 

REPRODUCTIONS 

SPECIAL    ORDER    WORK 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  Inc. 

Manufacturers     0/     Better     Interior     ami 
ihting   Equipment 
SINCE  1889 
162  E.  53rd  St.  New  York  City 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


Chinese  red  tea  canister  lamp,  shade 
to  match.  Reproduction  Ming  figure 
book  ends.  Old  brass  bowl  with  glass 
tulips.  Courtesy  The  Norfolk  Shop, 
16  East  50th  St. 


DISTINCTIVE  lamps  and  dec- 
orative accessories  that  have 
been  so  prominently  featured 
at  The  Norfolk  Shop  during  their 
occupancy  of  an  avenue  shop,  are 
still  to  be  had  in  their  new  show- 
rooms. Associated  with  their  work 
of  complete  house  decoration,  in 
which  antique  furniture  is  largely 
introduced,  effective  chintzes  and 
drapery  fabrics,  appropriate  to  the 
setting,  also  play  an  important 
part,  as  does  early  American  furni- 
ture, suitable  for  the  country 
house. 

THE  garden  setting  in  its  many 
phases  is  supplied  by  the  Pom- 
peian  Garden  Furniture  Co.,  in 
any  medium  desired,  be  it  Pompe- 
ian  stone,  marble  or  bronze.  Foun- 
tains, bird  baths,  finials  for  the  end 
of  the  garden  walk;  sun  dials,  well 
curbs  of  notable  interest,  as  well  as 
stone  benches,  tables,  plant  boxes 
and  Italian  pottery  oil  jars,  are  to 
be  enumerated  with  bronze  foun- 
tain figures  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive    display,     in     varying    sizes. 


work, 


BEAUTIFUL  old  fab- 
rics and  embroideries, 
colorful  prints  and  paint- 
ings, in  which  the  work 
of  Albert  P.  Ryder  is  in- 
cluded, meet  the  eye  on 
every  side  in  the  studio 
of  Miss  K.  R.  Gerry. 
Antique  church  laces, 
adapted  for  modern  use 
on  the  dining  table  are 
other  decorative  features, 
reflecting  the  old  world 
charm.  Associated  with 
Miss  Gerry  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  interior 
in    which    she    favors    the 


XVIIIth  century  French  and  En- 


Reproduction   in  Pompeian   stone   of 

well  curb  from  collection  of  Manfredo 

Saluzzo.    Courtesy    Pompeian    Garden 

Furniture  Co.,  30  East  22nd  St. 

glish    periods,   and   Early   Ameri- 
can, is  Mr.  J.  Harron   Cameron. 

FURNITURE  of  his- 
toric origin  and  of  the 
cruder  provincial  or  peas- 
ant type  is  represented 
in  the  productions  of  the 
Charlotte  Furniture  Co., 
procurable  at  the  larger 
retail  department  stores 
and  furniture  stores. 
These  consist  of  repro- 
ductions and  adaptations 
of  Colonial  and  early 
American  groups,  the 
earlier  English  periods 
and    French    Provincial 

Sheraton  chair,  damask  seat. 
Walnut  poudreuse  table; 
Spode  cachepot  and  early 
American  game  box.  Cour- 
tesy K.  R.  Gerry,  8  W.  47th  St. 


The  /inlMng  lauih 
in     any     picture     „/ 

d„u„aitt.   pet)**- 


DIXIE 

It  MM  VI  Oil 
INOOMIKIS 


of    I  he   jult»t 
furniture    steel 


JEW  decorative  possibilities  suggest  themselves,  new 
-nforts  are  realized,  new  heating  and  cleaning  eco- 
nomies made  easy  with  Dixie-built  radiator  enclosures. 
Each  one  made-to-order  in  the  style  and  finish  you  de- 
sire.   Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.    Dept.  D. 

DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Inc. 


A  group  of  early  maple  on  display  at 
our   shop. 


AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

EARLY       GLASS 

I  NTERIOR 
DECORATI NG 


Ruth  Albert 

and 

Elsie  F.  Alsberg,  inc. 

745  Madison   Ave.,  New  York 

Between  G4th  and  65th  Sts. 
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CREWEL 

EMBROIDERIES 

rich,  beautiful  and  smart  for 
many  aspects  of  modern  deco- 
rating. 

Tho  ancient  loveliness  of  Crewel  work  I 
is  at  home  in  today's  Upholstery,  I 
Draperies,   Screens,   Panels. 

Manufactured    exclusively    by    tis.    I 
these  distinguished  patterns  are  made    I 
by  hand  or  machine  in  any  color  and    1 
on  any  weight  material;  complete,  un- 
broken designs,  at  no  extra  cost. 

Decorators: 

Send  for  useful,  interesting  book- 
let on  adaptability  of  our  Crewels. 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

70  West  40th  St.  New  York  | 

Wholesale  only 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN, 
YACHT  and  SUN  PARLOR 
FURNITURE  o£  DISTINCTION 


■r  tin-  Terrace — covered 
waterproof 

rials. 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker  furniture  for  the  new 

Breakers,    of    Palm    Beach,    The    Dunes   Club, 

Miami    Biltmore,    Hotel   Commodore   and   most 

prominent  clubs  and  homes  in  America. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217Em425iNEwYoitk 
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CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

DAY  BEDS 

LOVE  SEATS 

DIVANS 

SOFAS 


HT 


YemptinQ  Charm 


"DEGENT  SHOPS  furniture 
reaches  the  buyer  in  smart  shops 
who  discriminates  between  high  value 
and  high  prices.  It  has  a  quick  ap- 
peal to  the  customer  who,  if  she 
knows  little  about  the  hidden  quality, 
of  fine  construction,  yet,  "knows 
what  she  likes"  .  .  .  and  buys  it! 

Selling   to    the   Wholesale    Trade   Only 

zaegentShops 

329  East  29y//  Street-NewYork 

Designers    &    Manufacturers 


Upholstered  pieces  by   Regent  Shops  as 

displayed    at    Mayhew    Shop,    Madi- 
son    Avenue,    New     York.    City 


^«= 


The  above  group  is  one  of  the  many  unusual  and  rare 
Antique  pieces  that  I  have  recently  purchased  personally 
in  Italy.  Executed  in  the  true  style  of  early  Louis  XVI, 
circa  1760,  it  is  finely  carved  and  enriched  with  poly- 
chrome of  delicate  blue  and  chrome  yellow.  This  charming 
suite  consists  of  sofa  and  six  armchairs. 

Antique  Marble  &  Stone  Architectural 
Pieces  1  Wrought  Irons  1  Furniture 
Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  and  Fabrics. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


NEW  YORK 


(East  of  Lexington   Ave.) 


SETARCHI 


This  charming 
hamper.  .  .  . 

is  notable  for  its  unique 
shape.  It  is  strongly  built 
of  metal  and  hand  paint- 
ed and  decorated  with 
any  design  of  your  selec- 
tion. The  ventilation  is 
concealed  when  the  ham- 
per is  placed  against  the  wall 


From  the 
Original    Closet    Shop 


Building,    arranging     and     decorating    of     closets    a    specialty. 
General  interior  decorating  service — estimates  gladly  submitted 


heCLOSETShop 

IS.   GEORGE    HERZCKT 


SO  M> 


^UFr  NEWyORK 


KH/N£LANO££  34-4- O 


m 
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THE 


Snbtron  S>J)op,  3m. 

132  East  58th  Street 
New  York 


#556— 24"  High 
Cast  Brass  Tops 
Wrought  Iron  Feet 


t_A  Touch  of  Endur- 
ing ^Beauty  for  the 
(garden 


.  lADE  of  high  -  fired 
durable  Terra  Cotta — by  master 
craftsmen — these  three  pieces  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  works  in- 
cluding: Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Boxes,  Vases,  etc.,  for  beautifying 
the  Garden,  Sun-room  or  Interior. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GAiiomY 

PolfEKf 

3212  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

Also  on  display  509  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


2077   Fish  Cocktail  Tray 
(chro  ■  ed ) 

M  x  7)4  inches,  $1S 

R[NA    ROStNTtlAL 

520     MADISON     AVENUE,     N.     Y.     C. 


^Hy| 

II 

Reproduction  of  French  Provincial 
walnut  open  dresser,  with  rose  toile 
hacking.  Antique  wax  finish.  Courtesy 
Charlotte  Furniture  Co.,  152  W.  42d  St. 

carried  out  in  pine,  beech, 
cherry,  maple,  oak,  ma- 
hogany and  walnut. 

Expert  finish  is  given 
each  piece  to  simulate  the 
appearance  of  age,  and 
charm  added  to  service- 
ability by  preserving  the 
patina  of  the  wood  be- 
neath a  stain-proof  wax 
surface. 

SEMI-FINISHED 
needlework  pieces,  so 
suitable  as  furniture  cov- 
erings, cushions,  bell  pulls 
and  panels,  imported  by 
Henry  Hesse,  are  par- 
ticularly appealing  as 
summer  approaches  and 
the  long  days,  idled  away 
in  the  open,  suggest  em- 
broidery that  may  be  picked  up  at 
intervals.  These  are  to  be  had  with 
certain  motifs  finished  and  the 
background  laid  in  already  to  be 
worked  with  the  wool  supplied  with 
each  piece.  Among  the  smaller 
pieces,  sewing  bags  and  petit  point 
handbags  offer  further  choice  or 
the  lovely  new  mule  tops,  to  be 

New  green  iron  and  weatherproof  rat- 
tan seated  chair.  Glass  top  table,  verde 
finish.  Iron  chair  with  waterproof 
cushions  in  orange  and  green.  Courtesy 
L.    U.   Ford    Corp.,    16   East   54th    St. 


worked  in  delicate,  pastel  colored 
silks,    with    center    flower    motifs. 

IRON  furniture  has  become  so 
definite  a  factor,  not  only  for 
the  country  house  but  the  city  pent 
house  and  roof  garden,  that  each 
year  the  manufacturers  vie  in  se- 
curing something  not  only  different 
in  line  but  in  increased  comfort. 
In  this  endeavor  the  L.  D.  Ford 
Corp.,  has  succeeded  beyond  ques- 
tion in  producing  two  diversified 
types — namely,  those  illustrated, 
in  which  the  waterproof  rattan  seat 
and  back  of  one  offer  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  waterproof  covered 
cushions  of  the  other.  Another 
practical  example  is  the  love  seat 
with  painted  iron  frame,  uphol- 
stered seat  and  back  and  a  gay 
awning  canopy.  Unusual  weather 
vanes,    glass    top   tables,   lanterns 


Needlepoint  wall  panel,  25"  x  29". 
XVIIIth  century  design;  embroidered 
petit  point  birds  and  castle  and  back- 
ground laid  in.  Courtesy  Henry  Hesse, 
Inc.,  611   Madison   Ave. 


and  lighting  fixtures  are  also  made 
by  this  firm,  from  original  designs. 

FLOWER  decorated  kitchenware. 
as  shown  by  the  Kitchenette  Art 
Shop,  quite  tempts  one  with  its 
gaiety  away  from  the  garden  itself 
to  the  kitchen,  when  made  beauti- 
ful by  colorful  flower  motifs,  such 
as  are  possible  in 
the  sets  of  dry 
grocery  contain- 
ers, cake  and 
bread  boxes, 
vegetable  racks 
and  in  fact  every 
necessary  detail, 
even  to  the  clock. 
For  the  bath- 
room, also,  all 
sorts  of  lovely 
things  have  been 
provided  here, 
that    include    in- 


Stalian  antr  Spanish  Sntiquea 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


<geo.  m.  Jfimu 

862  Hexington  &benue 

near  65tfj  £>t. 

J2eto  fSorfc 


Now  that 
spring  is  here — 

put  your  redecorating 
in  the  hands  of 

A    SPECIALIST 

Twenty-four  years  of  ex- 
perience in  all  types  of 
re  finishing  assures  you  of 
complete   satisfaction. 

INTERIOR   PAINTING 
AND  DECORATING 

HARDWOOD  FINISHING— 
Floors,  Panels,  Walls 

GILDING 

ANTIQUE  WORK 

and  the  restoring  of 
antiques  a  specialty 

THOMAS     DUNLOP 

ESTABLISHED     1000 

162   East  52nd  Street 

New    York    City 

Plaza  5144 


* 


Meissen    Wall    Bracket 
One   of    Pair 

Wedding   Gifts    of   Distinction 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055    Madison  Ave.,   New   York   City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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OF     PARIS 


\ppcwrcL 

/        /   K7   RUE    DU    TEMPLE 


Distinguished  for  the  charming  simplicity  of  its  beautiful  modern 
designs  and  for  the  consummate  craftsmanship  of  its  reproduction 
of  rare  antiques.  Also — Tea  Services  .  .  .  Tete-a-tete  Sets  .  .  . 
Decorative  Flower  Bowls  .  .  .  Silver  Mounted  Glass  Bowls  .  .  . 
Bonbonnieres  with  marble  or  semi-precious  stones. 
Exhibition   and  sale,  exclusively  by: 

THE  LITTLE  GALLERY 


18th  Century  Breakfront  Secretary  zvitli  slant  top  desk. 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES 

Pewter        i        Old  Glass        /        Wall  Papers 

Estimates  submitted  for  complete  or  partial 
decorating    of    Town    or    Country    Homes 

WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

33  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 


(fohm  jiUridvtti 

(/  of  flownce  J/ 


ITALIAN  •  SPANISH 

and 

FRENCH      ANTIQUES 

Weekly  shipments  present 

an  ever  changing  display 

of  Antiques. 


Seventeenth  Century  Italian 

Well-Head     with     wrought 

iron  canopy. 


19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Sodcrini  9  to   1 1 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


Afmm 


p  XQUISITELY  designed,  this  new  FICKS  PATIO  FURNITURE 
will  fit  right  in  with  any  out-of-door  setting.  You'll  find  too, 
that  it  is  intensely  practical,  constructed  of  metal  and  cane, 
each  piece  is  absolutely  weather-proof.  Write  us  today  for 
our  complete  portfolio  of  Patio  designs.  Address  the  Gallery 
nearest    you.  , 

FICKS  REED  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK 

GALLERIES 

314  West  Fourth  St.  192  Lexington  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1825  East  18th  St.  248  North  I  Ith  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fine  Louis  XVI  Day  Bed  covered  in  Toile  de  Jouy  of  the  Period. 

French  Reproductions  &  Antiques 

at    wholesale 

IRON  S^  KB 

185    M  VDISON    AVENUE  Plaza    >rj;»  NEW    YORK 


alleyne 

arcltibald 

INTERIORS 


FLOOR 

COVERING 
SPECIALIST 


A  Service  in  Interiors — with  special  at- 
tention to  all  types  of  Floor  Coverings: 
Oriental  and  Domestic  Rngs,  Linoleums, 
Carpets.  For  private  homes,  semi-pnblic 
buildings,  hotels  and  clnbs.  Counsel  is 
without  charge. 

Direct  Importer  of  Fette  Rugs 


BUSH         BUILDING 
130   West  42nd  St.,   New  York 


TELEPHONE: 
Wisconsin  9800 


GEORG    c/jS£>  JENSEN 

HANDMADE   SILVER,   INC. 


Booklet  on  request 
169  West  57th  St.         New  York  City 

Opposite    Carnegie    Hall 


"Hearing" 

A  Commenced  Needlepoint 

Tapestry 

with  petit  point  faces 

exquisitely  worked 

Size    20"   x    27" 
Rcprculiual     jrunl 

MuSEE  DE  CLUNY 
Crei-A  and  Tapestry  Wools 


IMI'ORl  1  I.,      OP       !  i  I  POINT 


Henry  Hesse, 


INC. 


Founded  1858 
641  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between  59  and  60  Streets 

New  York 


Daffodil  decorated  dry  grocery  con- 
tainers, set  of  4.  Child's  tray  in  reds 
and  green  and  utility  kitchen  cabinet. 
Courtesy  The  Kitchenette  Art  Shop, 
425  Madison  Ave. 

triguing  toilet  bottles, 
scales,  and  pastel  col- 
ored rubberized  crepe  de 
Chine  shower  curtains, 
so  soft  and  pliable  as  to 
call  for  their  repeated 
use  as  window  curtains. 

THE  unusual  inchina 
and  glass,  and  in 
fact  everything  requir- 
ed for  a  perfectly  ap- 
pointed table,  is  to  be 
found  at  The  Little  Gal- 
lery— from  the  finest  hand  woven 
embroidered  linen  runners  and 
cloths,  to  the  most  delicate  Vene- 


lambswool  lined  comforts 
by  Carlin  Comforts.  For 
similar  use  are  the  hand 
stitched  quilted  satin  com- 
forts, of  light  weight,  and 
the  sunfast  scalloped  edge 
and  piped  taffetas,  in  all 
shades,  equally  reasonable 
in  price.  For  more  elabo- 
rate use,  are  the  applique 
lace  chaise  longue  throws, 
over  beige  satin  with  rib- 
bon bands  and  silk  flowers. 
For  traveling  there  are 
moire  sets  comprising  a 
bag,  pillow  and  sheets,  also 
a  negligee,  in  practical  colorings. 

CLOSET  treatment  in  its  dainti- 
est and  most  appealing  decora- 


Rose  pattern  chintz  bedspread  with 
jade  and  coral  glazed  chintz  frill  and 
jade  pipings.  Comfort  to  match,  single 
and  double  sizes.  Courtesy  Carlin 
Comforts,  528  Madison  Ave. 

tian  and  bubblelike  Viennese  glass. 
With  these  may  also  be  used  the 
lovely  silk  cloths,  lace  or  fringe 
edged  under  lace  runners.  Old  laces 
belonging  to  the  customer  are  also 
mounted  here,  as  for  example,  with 
Italian  bobbin  lace,  making  the 
most  exquisite  tea  cloths  and  run- 
ners. Hand  wrought  American  sil- 
ver and  French  silver  by  Lapparra, 
likewise  small  tables,  chairs  and 
stools,  made  from  old  wood ;  mirrors, 
hand  wrought  jewelry,  pewter  and 
modern  glass  are  also  shown. 

SUMMERY    bed    coverings    of 
bright-cheerful  colors  are  offer- 
ed in  the  new  chintz  bedspread  and 


Modern  Limoges  tea  set  in  grays  and 
gold.  Golden  tree  Cantigalli  plate  and 
Swedish  goblet  and  wine  glass.  Cour- 
tesy The  Little  Gallery,  29  W.  56th  St. 

tion  is  executed  by  The  Closet  Shop 
in  such  a  variety  of  lovely  color 
combinations  and  feminine  touches 
that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. As  a  supplementary  closet 
convenience,  a  decorated  rod  with 
slanting  hat  pegs,  so  arranged  as  to 
hold  four  hats,  is  especially  desira- 
ble for  limited  closet  space,  also 
the  costumer  with  hangers.  For 
further  accommodation,  in  the 
small  bedroom,  is  the  narrow  glass 
front  closet,  painted  and  flower 
decorated,  with  a  shelf,  four  trays 
and  three  drawers,  and  the  twin 
cabinet  with  six  shelves  for  slippers. 


Folding  iron  tray  rest,  red  lacquer 
trays.  Decorated  beverage  set  and  iron 
flower  holder  with  green  pottery  pot. 
Courtesy  The  Closet  Shop,  780  Madi- 
son Ave. 
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Antiques  for  the  Home 

Bv  EDWARD   WEN  HAM 


\  I  ..iii-  W  l».iluit  with  .i  wall 
niirrnr  above,  suitable  for  a  hull 
or  tin'  end  wall  of  .i  room.  Conr- 
tea]  Ann  1  Isey,  1 S8  E.  54th  St, 
Y  Y.  C. 


At  large  gatherings  they  are  exception- 
ally convenient  for  coffee  and  when  so 
used  on  the  table  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  urn  confers  a  certain  oldtime 
romance.  These  splendid  works  of  the 
old  silversmiths  appeared  in  the  late 
18th  Century  and  replaced  the  earlier 
tea-kettle.  They  were  intended  to  hold 
hot  water  to  replenish  the  tea-pot,  the 
heat  being  maintained  in  the  water  by 
a  piece  of  red  hot  iron  placed  in  a 
socket  inside  the  urn  or  by  a  spirit 
lamp  at  the  base.  Later  on,  tea  was 
made  in  the  urn  and  the  cups  filled 
from  the  little  faucet.  Tea  doubtless 
stimulated  the  memories  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  fashionable  functions  and 
ass i>ted  them  in  recalling  choice  items 
of  scandal.  In  America  today,  coffee 
has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  tea 
in  the  urn  and  the  topics  of  scandal 
have  been  superseded  by  our  national 
subject  of  conversation.  Apropos  which, 
we  have  known  parties  where  the 
''national  subject"  has  poured  from  the 
faucet  of  the  silver  urn. 


\n  early  19th  Century 
silver  urn  showing  the 
Neo-Cla»sic  influence  of 
the  Adam  designs.  Cour- 
tesy J.  E.  Caldwell  & 
Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


EVERY  room  in 
the  house  calls 
.  wall  furniture  but 
consideration  has  to 
be  given  to  the  suit- 
ability and  size  of  the 
articles  selected.  This 
problem  is  often  met 
when  furnishing  the 
end  walls  of  smaller 
rooms  and  when  choos- 
ing a  piece  for  a  hall. 
1 1  furniture  dispro- 
portionate to  an  inte- 
rior is  placed  against 
an  end  wall,  it  tends 
to  foreshorten  the 
room.  Only  recently 
we  found  the  solution 
for  this  very  problem 
in  the  setting  com- 
prising the  Louis  XV 
bahut  and  mirror  im- 
ported by  Ann  Elsey  and  shown  here. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  arrangements 
utilizing  smaller  pieces  of  furniture,  so 
appropriate  to  a  hall  or  to  an  end  wall. 

UNTIL  fairly  recently,  beautiful 
silver  urns,  once  in  everyday  use, 
were  regarded  as  merely  ornamental 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  adapted 
as  bases  for  lamps.  But  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  homes  furnished  in  the 
styles  of  Georgian  days,  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  many  Georgian  customs. 
Urns,  such  as  that  illustrated  by  cour- 
tesy of  J.  E.  Caldwell,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  early  articles  of  silver  are 
again  part  of  the  silver  on  the  sideboard. 

\      French   sideboard  painted  black  with 
gilt    decorations    suitable    for   a    small 
room.    Courtesy    Ewin    &    Ewin,    Inc. 
667  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WITH  all  French 
furniture  and 
woodwork,  whether  it 
be  provincial  or  the 
more  sophisticated 
Parisian,  there  is  a 
certain  light  gaiety 
lacking  in  the  contem- 
porary English.  The 
C  iallic  ebenistes  con- 
sistently made  use  of 
different  mediums  to 
add  brightness  to  the 
otherwise  rather  som- 
bre surfaces  of  the 
wood.  To  the  more 
elaborate  commodes, 
cabinets  and  desks  for 
the  great  salons  they 
would  apply  massive 
gilt    ormolu    mounts, 


BROTHERS 


ilMW$It 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
DECORATION  S 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  66tk,St   NEW  YORK 

Afentber  of  ^tuttaue  and  Decorative  jnrts  Xeac/ue 


?a35t      DKIIO    RUE 

J3rdST..      WORK      GEFTHOOEB 

Pi^2A8913  SHOP  ULtiniTOY 

wewyoRKv  ^(vwis 

OQlJ(5!ITO-DeC0RfFtT} 
FUKNITURE 

tfrr-Ensons 


Special  Exhibition 
and  Sale 

TURQUOISE 
POTTERY 

by 

Leon  Volkmar 

May  4th  to  17th 

THE 

Little  Gallery 

29  West  56  tb 

New  York 


FOUNTAIN     FIGURE 
"THE   MOUNTAIN    NYMPH" 

COPYRIGHTED 

Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal, 
Pompeian  Stone — Vases,  Benches, 
Fountains,  Wells,  Statuary,  Tables, 
Jardinieres,    Memorials,    etc. 

Inquiries  Solicited 

POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30    EAST   22ND    ST.,    NEW  YORK    CITY 


An    English   marble   mantel  in   white 

statuary     and     Porta     Santa.     Shelf 

length   4'   6",   price   $350. 


THE  selection  of  the  mantel- 
piece is  generally  considered 
the  first  and  most  important  step 
in  the  decoration   of   a   room. 

If  you  are  moving  into  a  new 
apartment  in  the  fall,  it  is  wise 
to  select  your  mantel  now  and 
have  us  install  it  during  the 
summer  so  that  the  apartment 
will  be  ready  for  decorating 
as  soon  as  you  return  to  town. 

The  arrival  at  our  showroom  of 
a  number  of  antique  English 
mantels  in  marble  and  wood 
makes  this  a  particularly  op- 
portune time  for  you  to  make 
this   important  choice. 

V       Incorporated 
Downtown:  50  Beekman  St.,  New  York 

Uptown:  63th  St.  cor.   Lexington  Ave. 
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often  over  profusely  applied  or 
furniture  would  be  entirely  gilded 
or  inlaid  with  varicolored  woods 
and  other  decorative  forms  such  as 
that  achieved  by  Buhl  when  he  em- 
ployed brass  and  tortoise-shell.' 
The  same  desire  for  bright  surfaces 


that  school  of  silversmiths  who  in- 
troduced the  Rococo  styles  from 
France.  The  shield  is  what  is  known 
in  heraldry  as  impaled;  it  shows 
the  conjoining  of  two  coats-of-arms, 
this  often  being  done  when  two 
families  became  related  by  mar- 
riage. Considerable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  own  silver 
engraved  with  heraldic 
symbols,  from  Fairburn's 
two  volumes  of  crests. 


Silver  salver  made  by  Ebinezer  Cokst,  London, 
1765,  engraved  with  armorial  insignia.  Courtesy 
Stair    &    Andrew,    45    E.    57th    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 


To   Help  You   Appreciate 
Furniture 

This  beautifully  printed  and  bound  book  ol 
156  pages  has  2 no  illustrations  covering  all 
the  principal  styles  of  period  furniture,  to 
gether  with  historical  side  lights  and  chiel 
designers.  A  lancinating  history  for  the  casual 
reader;  a  convenient  and  helpful  handbook  for 
the  connoisseur.  The  text  is  authentic,  brief  ami 
easj  i"  lead.  Endorsed  by  librarians,  architect 
artl  i  i,     designers    and    decorators.    Thou  .and 

Old    One  dollar,  postpaid.    CBNTUKY  Ft  lINlrrni: 

Company,  in-e  Logan  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


Photo  Frames.  Portfolios,  Photo  Boxes. 

Desk  Sets.  Waste  Baskets,  Book  Ends, 
Jewel  Boxes.  Poker,  and  Bridge  Sets,  Cigar 
and  Cigarette  Boxes.  Humidors,  Antique  and 
Modern. 

Catalogue    mailed   on    request 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54    West    21st   Street,    New    York    City 


appears  in  furniture  of  more  mod- 
est French  homes,  an  example  of 
this  being  the  sideboard  shown 
here,  imported  by  Ewin  &  Ewin. 
This  interesting  piece  is  painted 
black  and  what  is  known  as 
"grained,"  the  natural  markings  of  the 
wood  being  reproduced  on  the  surface. 
The  delicate  decorations  are  in  gilt.  China 
placed  on  the  shelves  demonstrates  how 
decorative  such  a  sideboard  may  become 
in  a  small  room. 

O  works  of  earlier  times  are  more 
historical  or  more  romantic  than  the 
English  Georgian  silver  of  which  so  much 
has  been  brought  to  America  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Many  of  the  articles  have  come 
from  the  homes  of  men  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain;  and  because  it 
has  always  been  a  tradition  that  silver 
should  be  engraved  with  the  family  crest 
or  coat-of-arms,  we  are  often  able  to  trace 
the  original  owners.  Much  of  the  early 
Georgian  silver  had  no  ornamentation  ex- 
cept for  the  mounts,  the  body  being  deco- 
rated only  with  the  heraldic  symbol.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  small  salver  from 
the  shop  of  Stair  &  Andrew.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  surface  of  the  salver  is  plain 
other  than  the  coat-of-arms,  decoration 
being  applied  on  the  edge  in  the  form 
of  gadroon  and  scroll  mounts.  The  scroll 
shows  the  influence  of  Paul  Lamerie  and 


THAT   grace   in   furni- 
ture which   results 
from  the  combination  of 
curves  and  rectangles 
reached  its  height  in  the 
styles  of  the  English  18th  Century 
designers.  Our  present-day  acknowl- 
edgement  of   this   is   seen   in   the 
popularity  of  English  Georgian  fur- 
niture in  modern  homes.  Whether 


Mahogany  inlaid  secretary- 
cabinet  with  glazed  doors 
in  the  style  of  Hepplewhite. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Lans, 
554  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Established  50  years 


§e  ©Ibe  Jllantel  g>l)oppe 


(SOUTHARD  CO.) 

^V-^J=-  251-253  EAST  33rd  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


TT7l';  HAVE  (in  display  in  our 
v  v    showrooms,    rare    old    an- 
tique mantels  as  well  as  exqui- 
site reproductions  by  the  finest 
artists  of  Europe.  Various  colors 
irble  in   different  periods. 
Rare     old     Colonial     doorways, 
Colonial     pine     mantels,     iron 
grille  entrance  doors  and  other 
esting  things. 


American  Chippendale  style 
chair  in  walnut  with  pierced 
and  interlaced  scroll  hack. 
Courlesv  Albert  &  Alsherg, 
Inc.,  745  Madison  Ave.,N.  Y.  C. 


Chippendale  or  the  later  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton,  each  displays  that  unostenta- 
tious beauty,  though  possibly  the  wall 
furniture  of  the  Neo-Classic  school,  to 
which  both  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  be- 
longed, is  slightly  more  delicate  and  better 
suited  to  certain  types  of  rooms.  Hepple- 
white was  especially  adept  in  his  use  of 
curvations  and  this  is  evident  from  the 
secretary  illustrated,  from  the  shop  of 
Lans.  This  fine  piece  of  furniture  is  of 
mahogany  inlaid  with  satinwood,  the 
fallfront  of  the  desk  section  being 
cross-banded.  There  is  also  much  in- 
terest in  the  arrangement  of  the  glazed 
paneled  doors  which  are  unusually  at- 
tractive. 

THE  diligent  search  which  has  been  and 
still  is  being  made  for  early  American 
furniture  is  continuallybringing  interesting 
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BIGELOW-SANFORD 


RUGS  and  CAKPETS 


DECORATING 
TOUR  «0MC 


"Welcome"  said  the  front  porch  mat  in  those 
days.  A  gracious  show  of  hospitality.  A  pretty 
custom.    Why    has    il     passed  ?    Why    does    that 


friendly  word  no  longer  greet  us? 


\Vh\  ?  Simply  because  (here's  no  need  of  it 
now.  Today  the  entire  home  says  "welcome." 
Warm  colors  cheer  us.  Lovely,  comfortable  fur- 
nishings invite  us.  Cozy  interiors  create  a  glad- 
to-see-you  impression. 

The  rug's  part  is  important.  And  its  part  will 
be  well  played  ...  if  it  is  a  Bigelow-Sanford 
creation.  Authentic  style,  rich  colorings,  captivat- 
ing designs  . .  .  for  the  modest  little  two-room 
apartment  or  for  the  sumptuous  mansion  where 
luxury  is  the  keynote. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  with  many  lovely 
rugs  and  carpets  by  Bigelow-Sanford  .  .  .  weavers 
for  more  than  a  century.  See  them... and  choose 
from  an  unequalled  variety. 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.  Inc.,  335  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
D   Please  send  free  folders  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
□  In  addition,  please  send  Decorating  Your  Home ...  an  interest- 
ing, comprehensive  guide  with  21   lull-  color  inteiiors  and  nearly 
a  hundred  helpful  sketches  . .  .  for  which  I  enclose  50ji. 

NAME '. 

STREET 

CITY  and  STATE 


Reproduction ) 'rum  a  painting  made  on  the  estate  of  AdnlphS.  Ochs,Lake  George,  New  York,  by  Frank  Suift  Chase 


©  The  D.  T.  E.  Co.,  Inc.,  1930 


3!4  million  dollar  Davey  tree-saving  business  in  1929 


Notwithstanding   this   large    volume 
of  business,  75.5%  of  clients  pay  less 
than  $100.00  each  for  the  service  of  inter- 
nationally famous  Davey  Tree  Sur- 
geons. You  might  wonder  why  it  is 
possible  to  secure  this  reliable,  ex- 
pert service  at  so  low  an  average  cost. 
In  the  first  place,  Davey  men 
are  really  local  to  you.    They  are 
thoroughly   trained   in   Ohio   and 
are  then  sent  out  to  live  in  the 
many  localil  ies  where  Davey  clients 
are  served.   They  are  easily  avail- 

il      j.         >  , ,  ..  father  of  Tree  Surgery 

able  tor  large  or  small  operations.    Reg.  u.s.  Fat.  oak* 


JOHN  DAVEY 

1846-19JS 


In  the  second  place,  nearly  all  Davey  men 
are  motor  equipped  and  can  go  quickly 
from  one  operation  to  another  in  the  sec- 
tions where  they  live.  The  element 
of  lost  time  is  negligible. 

In  the  next  place,  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  know  what  to  do.  They  do 
not  waste  any  time  in  guessing  or  in 
experimenting.  Not  only  are  they 
real  experts  in  actual  performance, 
but  they  are  specially  trained  in  the 
all-important  matter  of  diagnosis. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
Davey  men  are  workers.  No  one  is 


permitted  to  remain  in  the  Davey  organ- 
ization unless  he  works  diligently  and  hon- 
estly. You  can  trust  Davey  Tree  Surgeons. 
Send  for  nearest  Davey  representative  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  your  priceless 
trees  without  obi  igat  ion .  Write  or  wire  Kent , 
Ohio,  or  telephone  nearest  branch  office. 


Tune  In  Dairy  Tree  Golden.  Anniversary 
Radio  Hour 
Every  Sunday  afternoon,  5  to  fi  Eastern  time;  4  to  5 
Central  time;  over  the  Rel  Network  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  Featuring  the  old-time  songs  that 
everyone  knows  and  loves.  Listen  to  Chandler  Gold- 
thwaite  on  the  Skinner  Residence  Organ. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  347  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Martin  L.  Davey,  President  and  General  Manager 


Plains,  Patchogue,  I..  I.,  Hempstead,  L.  h,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
on,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Atlanta, Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Branch  often  unth  Ul  phone  eonnectumi   Boa  i  Proviii  nee,  Hartford,  Stamford,  New  York  Citu  White 

V.  ./.,  Ridqewood,  N.  ./.,  Philadelphia,    iddingham.  Pa.,  Germantown,  Pa„  Baltimore,  Washingi 

LouunUe,  Detroit.  Grand  Rapid*,  <  htcago,  Octmomowoc,  II  i    ,  Minneapolis,  Dee  U oinet,  St.  Lome,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Small  figures  made  by  the  early  En- 
l:  1  i  - li  potters  showing  the  quaint  sub- 
jeets  selected  by  these  men.  Courtesy 
Philip  Sural,  Inc.,  82  i  Madison  Ave., 
V  V.  C 

examples  to  light.  Those  of  us  who 
have  a  strong  leaning  toward  wal- 
nut, will  discover  in  visiting  Ameri- 
can shops  that  18th  Century  Ameri- 
can cabinet-makers  used  this  beau- 
tiful wood  for  much  furniture  of 
the  Chippendale  type.  Our  native 
craftsmen,  not  always  able  to  obtain 
^mahogany,  resorted  to  the  walnut 
which  grew  in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  quite  impor- 
tant pieces  of  furniture  in  America, 
made  from  the  designs  of  the  great 
Thomas  Chippendale,  showing 
that  soft  brown  patina 
of  our  native  walnut. 
The  chair  illustrated 
from  the  shop  of  Ruth 
Albert  &  Elsie  F.  Als- 
berg  is  an  example  of 
this.  But  while  we  speak 
of  this  as  Chippendale 
it  is  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting because  it 
combines  several  forms 
which  were  derived 
from  the  earlier  Queen 
Anne  period. 


several  which  were  among  many 
acquired  in  England  by  Philip 
Suval.  The  number  of  subjects  rep- 
resented by  these  ornaments  is  al- 
most innumerable  and  each  brings 
to  a  room  an  old-time  atmosphere. 
Those  on  the  upper  line  are  rem- 
iniscent of  many  an  old  tintype 
photograph.  Surely  in  the  quaint 
pair  comprising  the  silk-bedecked 
lady  with  the  large  bonnet  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  "topper",  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  bride  and 
groom  of  a  village  wedding  as  it 
is  in  the  less  gorgeously  apparel- 
ed pair  on  the  opposite  side. 
Xor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the 
gentleman  with  the  gun,  accom- 
panied by  his  dog,  a  "portrait"  of 
the  Squire  of  the  village.  It  is 
this  phase  of  these  little  figures 
which  adds  interest  to  their  re- 
markable decorative  value.  Also, 
as  it  has  been  truly  said,  they 
offer  the  collector  of  antiques 
an  opportunity  to  combine  his 
hobby  with  the  beautifying  of 
the  home. 

SOME  time  ago,  we  saw  in  a 
home  we  visited  two  framed 
panels  on  which  a  series  of  old  pis- 
tols were  fastened.  These  were  in 
the  hall,  one  each  side  of  an  old 
grandfather  clock.  Though  old  pis- 
tols are  frequently  arranged  on 
walls,  these  were  the  first  we  had 
seen  "framed"  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  added  consider- 
able decoration  to  that  hall.  The 
accompanying    picture,    borrowed 


H. 


ANY    varieties   of 

ornaments  have 
been  produced  to  bring 
color  to  our  rooms,  not 
a  few  of  them  dating 
from  as  early  as  the 
18th  Century'  Most  of 
us  remember  some  of 
these  charming  ornaments  as  part 
of  the  decorations  of  our  first 
homes;  quaint  little  china  houses, 
figures  of  animals,  and  statuettes 
of  humans.  The  attraction  of  these 
emanates  from  their  soft  colors 
and  from  the  naive  modeling.  Some 
more  important  examples  were  the 
work  of  eminent  sculptors,  but  a 
larger  number  were  by  the  less  ex- 
perienced potters  of  Staffordshire. 
Both  types  are  illustrated  here  by 


Old  pistols  of  these  types  form  an  unusual  wall 
decoration  when  arranged  in  a  frame.  Courtesy 
Clapp  &  Graham  Co.,  514  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


from  Clapp  &  Graham,  illustrates 
the' beauty  of  these  fine  little  weap- 
ons of  offense  and  defense. 

Many  of  them  are  finely  engrav- 
ed on  barrels  and  on  the  trigger 
guards,  the  metal  appearing  in  bril- 
liant contrast  to  the  warm  patina 
of  the  wooden  grips.  Often  the 
grips  are  beautifully  carved.  Owing 
to  the  various  sizes  obtainable, 
they  may  be  arranged  in  a  frame 
suitable  for  den,  library  or  hall. 
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20  West  47th  St. 

New 

York 

City 

GARDEN         i 

4*  > 

FURNITURE  * 
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Bronze    Statue, 

:■■:. 

21"   high, 
$125. 

K      *     ijjh. 

Pompeian  Stone 
Lead 

Terra  Cotta 
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STUDIOS 
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251  Lexington  Ave. 

RMp 

at  35th  Street 

New  York 
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Queen  Anne  Walnut  Desk 

Interior  Decorations     -     Antiques 

EWIN  and  EWIN,  Inc. 
667  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Tel.  Regent  8739 


Keep  This  Copy 

Yor  "ill  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep  every 
issue  of  Ahts  &  Decoration.  A  file  of  them 
will  constitute  an  invaluable  reference  book  for 
consultation  not  only  when  planning  the  building 
or  decorating  of  a  home  but  whenever  you  con- 
template the  purchase  of  those  articles  of  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  exclusive  homes.  The  text  and  advertising 
columns  of  Ahts  &  Decoration  are  a  depend- 
able time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the 
purpose  we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 


It  holds  six  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  ciual- 
ity  to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library  table. 

With   a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With    a   6    months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder  alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a^fcquality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  n  V(  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  l\  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  0  U  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00 


7%"   to 

9%"  Frames 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Reference: 

Newton  Trust 

Company. 

Newton 

Centre.  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Newton  Centre,   Massachusetts 
Established  1915 
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Country  Homes  and  Beautiful  Estates 

■ ■ MMIIIIill    !■■  II 


Connecticut 


Beautiful  Chestnut  Hill 
in  Connecticut 

10  minutes  from  Westport.  Lovely 
wooded  hill  sites  of  I  to  50  acres, 
overlooking  Saugatuck  River.  Skating 
pond,  tennis  courts. 

For  full  particulars  call 

Murray    Hill    9393    or   Westport    1056 

or  your  own  broker 

CHESTNUT  HILL  PROPERTIES,  Inc. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE 


Convenient  to  Many  Golf  Clubs 

STAMFORD,     CONN. 

We  offer  attractive  homes  ready  for 
occupancy.  Splendid  acreage  suitable  for 
handsome  estates. 

NICHOLS  8C  CO. 

E.  C.  Spencer,  Manager 
140  Atlantic  Square  Phone  1,-31X5 Stamford 


Very  best  of  everything  in  REAL  ESTATE 

STAMFORD    AND    VICINITY 

S  Residences — Desirable   Estates 
|         Shore  front  properties 

|    JONES    REALTY    COMPANY 

Realtors 
M  Strand  Theatre  Building,  Stamford 


Long 
Established 


Phones 
Office:  3-2505 
House:  4-3017 


Let  Us  Show  You  Qreenwich 

Cottages,  estates,  and  farms  for  sum- 
mer rental  including  several  exclusive 
Cnd  water  front  places  of  distinction. 
Rentals  range  from  $1000  to  $20,000 
for  the  Season. 

Telephone,  E.    P.    HATCH,    INC. 

1022-1023         Greenwich  Connecticut 


GREENWICH    and   VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Shore  Front  Properties 

Splendid  Sites   for  Country  Homes 


JOSEPH  J.   DOYLE 

45    E.   Putnam   Ave.  Telephone  1,021,  Greenwich 


*£= ,   DARIEN 

WHEELER     conn. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Tel.    1140 
174   Post    Road  Darien.    Conn. 


Waterfronts 

and 

Country    Estates 


Long  Island 


GREAT  NECK  Colonial  Home 

Bordering   on    Coif  Course 

111  Ins    i  on      din  ng    room,    sun-parlor, 

bal  ■       i  ""in 

Almost  200  feet  on  corner. 

M.  C.  RHODES 

1  Amherst   Road,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  Phone  0973 


CREAT  NECK 


Tel. 

Great  Neck 
215 


WATERFRONT  ESTATE 
All-year      modern      house 
English,  brick  and  timber,  12  rooms, 
5    baths;    8    acres    beautiful    rolling 
land.  To  close   estate. 
Many    other    desirable    homes    for 
sale   or  lease. 
ALTON   D.  PLATT,  Realtor 
4   Cutter   Mill    Road 


4 


Westchester 


Westchester 


When  Summer  Comes  .  .  . 

Pass  pleasant  days  in  a  sweet 

old-fashioned  roomy  homestead 

.  Facing  a  swift-flowing  brook 

All  modern  comforts — two-car  garage 
— plenty  of  flowers,  lawns  and  orchard. 

Only   an   hour  away   in   Westchester's  hills 

Available  now  or  later  for  long  season  at  $3,500 

ANNE  MOEHLENPAH 

Town    and    Country    Real    Estate 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.       Murray  Hill  6285 


MONA  G.  MaeROBERT 

2  North  Chatsworth  Ave.,  Larchmont 

Telephone    21,20 

Let  me  show  you  Larchmont 


AT  our  office  you  will  find  full  information  and 
-**•  Plans  covering  all  Business.  Residences  and 
large  Estates  of  importance  in  Larchmont  and  West- 
chester  County — Either    for    sale   or   for   rent. 

EUGENE   RIVIERE 

Member  Larchmont  Real  Estate  Board 
60  Wendt  Ave.  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Fairbanks    1,006    or    Larchmont    2800 


LARCHMONT 


Several  home  offerings  of  unusual  value  priced 
for  quick  sale;  $16,000  to  $30,000;  worthy  of 
your    thorough    investigation. 

Rentals   of   satisfaction,    furnished,    or  unfurnished, 
season   or   year. 

KATHLEEN    FAIRCLOUGH 

58    Larchmont    Av.,    1    flight    up.    Phone    1065-2430. 


Larclimoet  and  Rye 

Estates — Residences — shore  front  Properties 

FINE    SITES     FOR    COUNTRY     HOMES 

Member    of    Westchester   Realty    Board 

M.    J.    NORWOOD 
63   Post  Road  Telephone  1054  Larchmont 


fyr     §9  E.  Powers 


s 
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Country  Homes  in  Westchester 


452G  Boston  Post  Road.  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  Phone  Pclham  0193 


East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1930.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:   251    East   Hampton 


In  a  most  exclusive  residential  park  in 

SCARSDALE 

a  family  looking  for  a  high-class,  well  built 
home  will  find  a  rare  bargain. 

On  a  half  acre  plot  a  handsome 

stone  and  stucco  house 

with    10    rooms,    3    baths — double    garage 

-arid   every   modern   convenience 

Price    $50,000 — first    mortgage    $26,000 

located  at  corner  of 

Nee  Hadden   and   Campden   Roads 

Cotswold,   Scarsdale 

For   particulars   apply   to    the    Owners   and  Builders 

ROSIA  REALTY  CORPORATION 

Frank  J.  Fantasia,  Pies. 

408   Main   St.,   White   Plains,   N.   Y. 

Phone,    White   Plains    3089 


BLOSSOM   TIME   IN  SCARSDALE 

is  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  all  seasons  are  enjoyable.  Conveni- 
ence to  New  York,  tine  train  service,  wonderful  schools,  health- 
ful climate,  freedom  from  mosquito  pest,  and  its  fine  community 
life  make  Scarsdale  most  to  be  desired.  The  best  homes,  large 
or   small,    are   offered   by 

NASH  and  BOGART 

Members    of    Scarsdale    Board    of    Realtors 
24  E.   Parkway  Telephone  930 

At  Station  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 


fi 


OP     HOMES    1    i    SUMMER  RENTALS 
BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 

See  M.  K.  SCHWARTZ 

124  Mamaroneck  Ave,   White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  7020 


LAWRENCE  REALTY  CO. 

Pelham  Homes 
Estates  and  Apartments 

PELHAM,  N.  Y. 


* 


5th    Ave.    &    3rd    St. 


Phone    1746 


MILLARD   F.  TAYLOR 


Harrison,  N.   Y. 
Phone   Park   4035 


Westchester  Country  Club 


and 


Sterling  Ridge 

Homes  of  Distinction 


Bedford 

Mount  Kisco-Katonah 

ESTATES.     ACREAGE.     FARMS, 
ALSO 

Furnished   Summer   Rentals 

HOLBROOK    B.   CUSHMAN 


110   E.  42nd  St..    N.  Y. 
or  Bedford  Center,   N.    Y. 


Caledonia  6695 

Bedford   Village   452 


Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


MARYLAND:  Country  estate  on  Miles  River,  near  Easton 
100  acres.  1  mile  of  waterfront.  15-room  dwelling;  garage, 
cottages,  barns,  etr.  Boathouse,  wharf  to  deep  water.  Live 
stock,  orchard,  farm  and  woodland.  Beautiful  lawns  and 
shade   trees.    A    restful   home   at   a    reasonable   price.    Inquire 

James   S.   Anderson   8C   Co. 
81   Nassau  St.     Tel.  Cortlandt  5406     New  York  City 


Architect 


DANIEL  DENISON  STREETER 

ARCHITECT 
Specializing  in  Remodeling  old  houses 

Erecting  residences  from  Sketches 

101   PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone,  Caledonia  6528 


MAY,  1930 
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The  beautiful 
Wilihire  Toner, 
Los  A 

built  entirely 
of  concrete 


As  modernly  conceived,  architec- 
ture has  become  an  important  ally 
of  business.  Farsighted  merchants 
know  that  sales  are  stimulated  by 
an  attractive  setting.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  merchandise  of 
high  cost  —  yet  even  the  great  ten- 
cent  store  chains  find  good  archi- 
tecture an  asset. 

To  provide  the  stage  for  modern 
merchandising,  many  architects 
have  used  concrete  construction 
not  only  for  purely  structural  pur- 
poses, but  for  exterior  surfaces 
and  ornamental  detail.  In  their 
skilled  hands,  concrete  provides 
an  environment  in  which  dignity 
is  tempered  with  grace,  and  mas- 
siveness  becomes  a  thing  of  rare 
beauty. 

Because  it  is  firesafe,  concrete 
affords  utmost  protection.  Because 
it  endures  through  generations, 
its  economy  cannot  be  questioned. 
Throughout  the  structure  it  as- 
sures uniformity,  rigidity,  strength. 
From  bedrock  to  skyline,  con- 
crete renders  an  unmatched  service. 


CONCRETE 

sets  a  magnificent 
stage  for  sales 


An  example  of  fine  craftsmanship  in  concrete.  Decorative  details,  including  panel 
over  entrance,  cast  in  place  at  the  same  time  and  of  the  same  concrete  as  the  walls. 
Exterior  flat  surfaces  finished  -with  tinted  portland  cement  stucco.  Gilbert  Stanley 
Underwood,  Architect;  H.  W.  Baum  Company,  Contractors,  both  of  Los  Angeles 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ^Association^ 


Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


CHICAGO 
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THE  OPEN  GATES  TO  OUR  PENT  HOUSE 

Come  up  to  our  new  Pent  House  Show  Rooms  and 
see  for  yourself — all  the  delishtful  Furniture  and 
the  picturesque  equipment  which  we've  collected 
to  make  New  York's  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces 
and  City  yards  charmins  and  comfortable!  Our 
complete  service  covers  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  every  type  and  size  of  city  garden. 
Calloway  Pottery  on  display 


POTASH 
MARL.nc 

509  MADISON    AVENUE 
at  53  rd.  STR.EET-  NEW  YORK 

WICKER.SHAM    O72I 


• 


Tliis  interesting  grouping  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  English  IStli  Century  designs 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 
&  Antiques 


The  diversified  collection  of  French,  English  and 
Italian  furniture  on  view  in  the  showrooms  of  S. 
Cavallo  consists  not  only  of  fine  original  pieces 
but  of  reproductions,  remarkable  for  their  exact- 
ness of  spirit  and  details.  Dealers  and  decorators 
are  cordially  invited  to  bring  their  clients  to  the 
Cavallo  showrooms. 


S.  CAVALLO 

200  East  48  Street,  New  York  City 


MAY,  1930 
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The  Italian   Room   in  Our  Euclid  Avenue  Studios 


V  tie  reputation  of  "  /\oruner  OOroo/cs  is  the  result 
oj  a  coynblele  planning,  designing,  manufacturing  and 
decorating  service.  ^  Jn  our  galleries  you  may  select  llie 
complete  furniture  and  accessories  for  a  home.  \^/r,  if  you 
Wish,  artists  in  our  own  studios  will  create  entirely  new  cle= 
signs  for  furniture,  fabrics,  rugs  or  complete  interiors  and 
skilled  crajlsmen    in  our  shops   will  build  Ihem  Jor 


vo  1 1 . 


lL  R  O  R I  M  E  R  -  B  R O  O  K S  cfUio. 

DECORATORS     -     IMPORTERS     •     MANUFACTURERS 
2232  (SucliJ  J/3  van  ue  CL   EVELAND  132S1  Q/haker  oJcfuare 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANTIQUE  AND   DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE,    INC. 
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A  feature  of  unusual  interest  in  this  charming 
sun  =  room  is  the  Belgian  black  marble  Moor,  de= 
signed  ana  furnished  by  t.  A.  Delmont.  I  he 
room  is  in  the  residence  of  /Vir.  Lafayette  Lentz, 
vynvvyd,  la. 


2138     Locust    Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Renaissance  sofa  in  the  illustration 
is  typical  of  our  efforts  to  unite  in  fine  fur- 
niture the  beautiful  motifs  of  the  Renais- 


sance period  with  the  finest  quality  of 
upholstery.  Our  staff  is  organized  to  pro- 
duce oidy  the  best  grades  of  upholstery. 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 
1244  North  Clark  Street 


We  will  send  our  8o  page  catalogue  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
English  reproductions  to  any  recognized  decorator  or  dealer  on  request. 

Albert  <gro*felb,  3nc. 

801-803  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


WAY,  1930 
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"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality"' 


KAPOCK       SUGGESTIONS       BY 
AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Interior  and  exterior  of  the  yacht  of  Mr.   W.   K.   Corby  of  Washington,   D.  C. 


Charles   Gallery,    Inc.,   Decorators 


In  the  sketches  shown  above  we  have  used  Aquapruf'Kapock  on  the 
cushions,  upholstering  and  curtains.  As  the  yacht  was  used  in  the  salt 
water  of  Florida  during  the  winter  and  in  the  Potomac  the  rest  of  the 
year,  it  was  necessary  to  have  material  that  was  impervious  to  both 
salt  water  and  sun.  These  materials  have  withstood  this  double  test 
perfectly. 


20 


:years  of  advertising 
:years  of  actual  use 

:years  of  satisfaction 


S  GALLERtf   INC. 


_/V, 


President 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK—See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially   practical    for    shower    curtains    and    in    damp    atmosphere.      No    rubber    to    harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

G.  C.  Stanley 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301   \V.  ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wu.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

16  S.  MARKET  ST. 

Walter  Zust 

LOS   ANGELES 

1722    E.    SEVENTH    ST. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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C7 

\^    #  HIS  graceful  Queen  Anne 

*S     block  front  chest  of  drawers 

possesses  unusually  interesting  grain 

and   a  charming  delicacy   of  detail. 

J    The  piece  is  now  on  display  in  the 
<l     Valiant  Galleries  in  Baltimore 


W 


LIANI ' 

Decorators  -  Importers 


224-226  Charles  Street,  N. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
9  Rue  de  Seine 

PARIS 


J 822  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

1536  Connecticut  Ave. 

WASHINGTON 


MEMBERS 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 


11  Wall  Street 

NEW  YORK 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 

Minneapolis  Montreal  South  Bend  Detroit  St.  Paul 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Evansville,  Ind.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Rockford,  III. 
Duluth 


Tulsa 

Los  Angeles                      Philadelphia 

Rochester 

San  Francisco 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Buffalo 

Boston                              Wichita,  Kan. 

Cincinnati 

Oklahoma  City 

Meadville,  Pa. 

St.  Louis 

Erie,  Pa.                            Seattle 

Kansas  City 

Petersburg,   Va. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Pittsburgh 

Wheeling                         Toledo 

Dayton 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Hollywood                      Baltimore 

Richmond 

Butler,  Pa. 

Bartlesville,  Okla 

Washington,  Pa.               U 

niontow 

l,  Pa. 

Indc 

pe 

idence,  Kan. 

Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 


TILEX 


unmarreo  oy  wear 


Ah 

undimrtieo  by  time 

THIS  beauty  never  fades  .  .  .  this 
beauty  that  tile  alone  possesses. 
Radiant  in  color  .  .  .  rich  in  dis- 
tinction .  .  .  gleaming  unmarred  by 
wear  and  undimmed  by  time  as  the 
years  come  and  go.  The  charm  of 
real  tile  that  the  ages  have  prized  is 
brought  to  you  so  completely  by 
-aic  Tiles.  Bathrooms  of  splen- 
dor or  simplicity.  Living-rooms  of 
lasting  delight,  whether  in  man- 
sion or  modest  home.  In  them  and 
throughout  the  dwelling  the  glory 
of  Mosaic  Tiles  lives  on. 


lor  economy  use  the  genuine 

WHEN  you  use  Mosaic  Tiles — real  tiles — 
in  your  home,  you  apply  a  material  pre- 
scribed by  good  taste  through  the  centuries.  They 
have  the  charm  of  the  genuine  because  they  are 
genuine.  They  give  values  that  are  lacking  in 
what  attempts  to  look  like  them.  Mosaic  Tiles 
are  therefore  more  satisfying.  They  are  economi- 
cal. At  moderate  expenditures  you  enjoy  their 
enduring  advantages.  You  have  the  designs,  the 
effects  you  exactly  wish,  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  types,  colors,  sizes  and  shapes  offered  by  this 
unmatched  material,  Mosaic  Tiles. 


MOSAIC 


The  trade  name  "Mosaic"  is  applied  to 
all  tiles  which  are  made  exclusively  by 
The  Mosaic  Tile  Company.  The  word 
"Mosaic"  should  be  used  in  writing  tile 
specifications. 

Consult  your  tile  contractor  or  write  for 
illustrated  booklets  giving  a  wealth  of 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  color  tiles. 


The  Mosaic  Tile  Company  203  cZTm  Zanesville,  Ohio 

NEW  YORK    •    CHICAGO    •    ST.  LOUIS    •    LOS  ANGELES    •    SAN  FRANCISCO 


IF  YOU  take  pride  in  your  home — who  doesn't? — you  have  accumulated  through  the  years  many 
things  intrinsically  or  sentimentally  valuable.  Regardless  of  your  means,  these  things  cannot 
be  replaced.  Furthermore,  less  intimate  but  equally  or  more  expensive  furnishings  and  fixtures 
represent  an  important  investment  in  money  and  selection.  So  your  architect  specifies  Byers 
Genuine   Wrought-Iron   Pipe   and   your   plumbing   and   heating   contractor   welcomes   it.  .  .  . 

Hidden  in  the  walls  of  your  home, 

THE     CONCEALED     GUARDIAN         Ryers     Genuine     Wrought-Iron 

Pipe    represents    the    utmost    in 
OF       BEAU  F    U   L  H         N   G   S        protection    and   service,    guarding 


your  property  and  cherished  things.  Pipe  replacement  is  expensive  because  these  arteries  of 
daily  use  are  wall-hidden  and  under  floors,  penetrating  throughout  the  structure  of  your  resi- 
dence. Inferior  pipe  causes  impaired  service  and  threatens  constant  damage  to  the  belongings  of 
home.  Installation  of  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe  in  the  beginning  eliminates  permanently 
these  possibilities! . .  .The  Vital  Element — silicate  of  iron — is  found  only  in  genuine  wrought-iron 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  resist  the  corroding  influences  of  exposure  and  time,  250,000  rust- 
defj  in#  barriers  to  the  square  inch  of  metal!  Genuine  Byers  is  identified  by  the  name  imprinted 

in  the  metal  and  by  the  famous 
Spiral  Stripe.  Write  for  our  booklet 
which  tells  more  about  genuine 
wrought-iron  and  its  uses.  A.  M. 
Byers   Company,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BYERS 


GENU!  (sLE. 
1       R — O- 


A    N 


INVESTMENT    —     NOT 


A     N 


OUTLAY 


MAY,  1930 
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In  addition  to  creating  authentic 
reproductions  of  period  furniture 
in  its  <>»n  factory,  the  Bristol  Com- 
pany executes  commissions  for  man- 
tels, doorways  and  paneling  to  the 
specification  of  the  Decorator  or 
Architect. 


f  i  HE  designer  of  this  gracious  drawing  room  has  realised  to 

^-*  /  the  full  the  possibilities  for  charm  inherent  in  the  dignified 
%~'  yet  livable  furniture  designed  in  England  in  the  18th  Cen' 
tury.  The  pieces  used  are  Chippendale  in  inspiration  and  were  chosen 
from  the  unrivaled  collection  of  genuine  antiques  and  beautifully 
designed  and  finished  reproductions  displayed  in  the  Bristol  Galleries. 
While  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your  decorator,  dealer 
or  architect,  you  are  always  welcome  to  visit  the  Bristol  Galleries — 
A  Museum  of  the  Decorative  Arts. 


BRISTOL 


319  East  62nd  Street 
New  York  City 


COMPANY 

840  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 
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Genuine  English 

Queen  Anne  Lead  Figure 

Height  58  inches 


Garden  Figures 

Enhance  the  natural  charm  of  your  garden  by 
selecting  from  this  interesting  collection  of  genu- 
ine old  English  Lead  Vases,  Fountains,  Bird  Baths, 
Swans,  Cranes,  Sundials,  Wrought  Iron  Garden 
Benches,  Tables  and  Chairs. 

Imposing  garden  figures — obtained  from  large  Euro- 
pean estates — are  exhibited  in  this,  one  of  America's 
finest  collections  of  garden  leads. 

fcAOS 
0APISQR  AvHRU€C 

<*4  ©ADIS0R  Ave:  at  $stfe  jst  *Kefor  yr*RK 


Genuine  English 

Queen  Anne  Lead  Figure 

Height  58  inches 


LIVING  ROOM 


DINING  ROOM 


BEDROOM 


ODD  CHAIRS 


CABINETS 


TABLES 


OCCASIONAL 
PIECES 


Purchases  may  be  subsequently 

arranged  through  your  dealer 

or  decorator. 


PERMAN  ENT 
EXHIBITS 

NEW  YORK 

216    En,.    45th   Street 

CHICAGO 
€23-633  S.  Walajn  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  Ex.  BUg. 

252-248  N   Eleventh  S. 


LOS  ANGELES 

W.Ishire    Boulevard  and 
New   Hampshire  Avenue 

OFFICE   and 

FACTORY 

43-82   Vernon    Boulevard 
Long   Island   City.   NY. 


MAY,  1930 
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MPORTED 

UPHOLSTERY  and   DRAPERY 

EAlSklCS 


THE  art  of  weaving  has  been  practiced 
in  India  for  centuries  untold,  an<*  ' 
rich  fabrics  were  highly  prized  in  E 
ropean  countries  long  before  Col 
umbus.in  his  search  for  a  westward 

•v 

passage,    discojyered     America 
8   o   $  Among  the^~imr>ortant 
decorative  materials  imported 
by  Johnson  &  Faulkner 


from  India  may  be  mentioned  beautifully 
'  ^       embroidered  curtains,  and  embroidery 
by  the  yard  for  various  uses.  These, 
as   well   as   the    choicest   fabrics 
from  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  the  British  Isles,  may 
be    seen    in   comprehensive 
display    at    the  Johnson    & 
Faulkner  Showrooms. 


At  Agra,  in  India, 
stands  the  Taj 
Mahal,  "a  dream 
in  marble,  de- 
signed by  Titans, 
and  finished  by 
jetvelers".  This 
mausoleum,  built 
by  the  Mogul 
emperor,  Shah 
Jab  an,  for  his 
wife,  Mumtez 
Mahal,  is  aptly 
described  as  "the 
most  splendidly 
poetic  building  in 
the  world". 


Established I823 

BOSTON 
420  Boylscon  Street 


NORTH  UNION  SQUARE     «     NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Only 


PHILADELPHIA 
1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

1512  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere         442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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P3ja-a=B=a^M-fc,g^gjg=s 


Cfletvtomfc 


CJallerles  of 
emit/j 


(°are( 


Whether  you  are  interested  in  fine  antiques  .  .  . 
whether  you  are  interested  in  art  objects  from  the 
art  centers  of  Europe  ...or  whether  l^eivcomb'made 
replicas  of  fne  things  intrigue  your  fancy  .  .  .  your 
visit  to  the  "Njewcomb  Galleries  should  prove  most 
profitable,  for  here  in  a  score  of  exhibition  rooms  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  collections  ofbeaw 
tiful  things  available  under  one  roof  in  T^ew  Tor\. 


42-54  myswfoym 

665  Bo/jhfon  St..  Boston 


SALUBRA. 


This  pattern  of  Salubra, 
created  by  the  Vv  iener 
Werkstaette,  is,  of 
course,  but  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  beautiful 
jiatterns  designed  to 
harmonize  with  the  var- 
ious tyf)es  of  interiors 
—  Period  or  Modern. 


2,000 


// 


mospneres 


No  matter  what  Period,  no  matter  what  room, 
the  right  wall  covering  (>lays  an  important  role 
in  obtaining  the  right  atmosphere  .  vv  ith  Sal- 
ubra xv  all  Coverings,  the  skill  of  leading  Euro- 
pean designers  and  colorists  is  in  your  hands. 
You  can  bring  out  just  the  feeling  you  want 
for  each  individual  room,  knowing  that  for  years 
the  Salubra  pattern  which  you  select,  no  matter 
how  delicate  the  tone,  will  remain  just  as  bright 
and  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  fmt  on — for  Salubra 
is  absolutely  FADELESS  and  can  be  readily 
washed  by  scrubbing  with  brush,  soaf)  and  water. 
Salubra  s  2,000  atmospheres  '  include  a  wealth 
of  original  designs,  patterns,  tones  and  colorings 
— unlike  any  other  wall  covering.  Salubra  pat- 
terns in  fine  oil  colors  are  af>f>lied  on  strong 
waterproof  parchment  f>af>er — the  equivalent  of 
six  coats  of  oil  fiaint.  Leading  decorators  can 
tell  you  about  Salubra,  or  write  us  direct. 
Frederic  Blank  &  Co.. New  York  Central  BIdg., 
230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  Marshall 
Field  Annex,  24  No.  V/abash  Ave. ,  Chicago,  111. 


r   Hiiiiniiili  -mnrwr 

CcFsJ 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OS, 

WON'T  FADE        WILL  WASH 


* 


MAY,  1930 
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ESTAB  LI  S  H  E  D      1851 


NCORPORATED 


J    l\ 


^f     1 


Antiques  ~  xfabrics  ~  oy-nterior ^Decoration  ■*■  SiLeproductions 

EAST  & 


A  group  in  our  showrooms.  The  superbly  carved  old 
pine  room  was  recently  acquired  by  us  in  England. 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMBEL,  President 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 
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All  beauty  is  vibration.. As  1 
the  vibrations  of  certain 
wave  lengths  produce 
music,  so  the  vibrations  of 
others  further  up  in  the 
scale  produce  color.  Con- 
flicting tones  of  color  pro- 
duce discord  just  as  a  false 
note  spoils  the  harmony  of 
music.  To  bring  the  sym- 
phony of  carefully  chosen 
color  into  an  interior  is  to 
create  a  setting  of  vibrant 
beauty   for    gracious   lives. 


HE  Decorators  Furniture  Company  has  created  exquisite  satinwood  and  painted 
furniture  that  brings  charm  and  individuality  to  bedroom  and  boudoir,  and  creates 
the  same  atmosphere  of  luxurious  good  taste  for  intimate  rooms  as  is  brought  into  more 
formal  interiors  by  the  use  of  Old  World  pieces.  Decorators  serving  a  cultured  and  dis- 
criminating clientele  are  cordially  invited  to  arrange  for  their  clients  to  see  this  exclusive 
furniture  displayed  in  our  showrooms  at  38  3  Madison  Avenue. 


' 


Qecorators  £Furniture  Qo.,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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AD- 1780 


150 

years  to 


AD- 1930 


Italian  and  Spanish  Furniture  grouped  in  a  corner  of  our  Showrooms. 


15  0    YEARS 

of  continuous  service  in  designing  ana  man- 
ufacturing Furniture  of  trie  highest  cfuality 
"—with  a  corresponding  continuity  in  man- 
agement (see  family  tree) probably  cannot 

be  found  to  exist  in  any  manufacturing 
organization  in  the  United  States  except  the 
Shaw    r  urniture     Company. 


We  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  in  Quality  of  workmanship  and  artis- 
tic merit,  we  are  recognized  as  among  the 
leaders  in  this  industry. 

Our  factory  and  one  of  the  showrooms 
are  now  located,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
reader  who  appreciates  fine  furniture  will  he 


• 


Shaw  Furniture  may  be  i                                      1         oi             ol 

Three  generations  of  the  Shaw  family         purchased  only  thru  a  interested   in   visiting    the   Shaw  Showrooms 

Decorator  or  Dealer.  m  i          #        „,         l     .  l                        -xt          at-      1     /~> 

have   been   related  to  the  business   for   more  either  in   Cambridge  or  in  New  York   City. 

than  sixty-seven  years the    second  and  third  gener-  If  this  should  prove  inconvenient,  a  copy  of  the  Shaw 

ations    being    actively    engaged    at    the    present    time.  illustrated  Booklet   "A"  will  he  forwarded  on  request. 

SHAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED      1780 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 
50  Second  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


c)  fiecialists  in  csurntiure  [  l  Hade  io  CA-c/e 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
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Environment 
that  adds  much 


to  living 


BECAUSE  its  pure  beauty  of  design  and  sincere  quality  are  conducive  to 
higher  ideals  of  home  environment,  Valentine- Seaver  living  room  furni- 
ture becomes  much  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  of  physical  comfort  or  decorative 
expression.  It  raises  home  life  to  a  higher  plane.  *I  The  Valentine-Seaver  sofa 
and  chair  illustrated  are  very  typical.  The  sofa  is  an  18th  Century  French  adapta- 
tion with  graceful  back  and  arms  and  serpentine  front.  It  is  Valuxsea  down- 
cushioned  and  covered  in  rich  antique  velvet.  The  George  Washington  chair, 
a  replica  of  the  Master's  Chair  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
covered  in  Jaspe  Epingle,  a  very  smart  style  of  frieze,  and  Valuxsea  down- 
cushioned.  *J  Valentine-Seaver  living  room  furniture  has  long  enjoyed 
preference  among  people  of  wealth.  Yet  it  is  easily  available  to  those  of 
moderate  means.  ^  Should  you  not  recall  the  name  of  a  Valentine-Seaver  dealer 
in  your  locality,  please  write  us.  We  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you  his  name 
and  send  a  copy  of  our  book  —  "Modern  Furniture  for  the  Living  Room." 


TABLE  BY  THE  FURNITURE  SHOPS,  GRAND  RAFIDS,  MICH. 


VALENTINE-SEAVER 

KROEHLEK      MFG.    COMPANY* 


►  DIVISION      OF 


Largest   manufacturers   of  upholstered   Living  Room   Furniture    in   the  world- 
George  Street,  Chicago-New  York  Display  Room-  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


n  nnf/.'M   it 
the  COMMM1KI 


Every  laundry  should  be  wired 
for  speedier,  easier  work 


s(Me  /o  it. 


/<    General   Recti ie 

Utility  t'art.  sen  .  %  a 
double  purpose. 


The  new  De  Luxe 
General  Electric 
Cleaner  —  extra 
powerful. 


Women  do  longer  lace  the  family  wash- 
ing with  a  groan  aiul  finish  it  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion.  These  days  helpful  electri- 
cal  washers  and  ironers  do  twice 'the 
work  in  half  the  time. 
Just  be  sure  that  your  laundry  is  wisely 
w  ired.  Have  plenty  of  outlets  for  all  your 
appliances  —  for  that  important  fan,  for 
your  electric  clock. 

By  all  means  have  a  switch  at  each  door. 
And,  if  your  laundry's  in  the 
hasement,  don't  forget  to  have  a 
light  on  the  stairs  that  you  can 
control  from  above  and  below. 


GENERAL 

WIRING 


If  you  just  insist  on  having  a  General 
ElectricWiring  System  these  and  countless 
other  comfort  details  will  be  taken  care  of 
f<jr  you.  Whether  you're  planning  a  new 
home  or  rejuvenating  an  old  one,  assure 
yourself  of  lasting  electrical  efficiency  by 
bt'irig  certain  that  the  "G-E"  is  on  cable, 
outlets  and  switches.  Write  Section  G-905 
for  our  helpful  booklet"The  Story  of  Com- 
fort ."  Send  for  it  now,  while  you  think  of  it. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour, 
broadcast  every  Saturday  evening  at 
8  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  over 
a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 


A  General  Electric 
Fan  keeps  the 
air  cool  and  fresh. 


The  General  Elec- 
tric Handy  Clean- 
er gets  into  the 
corners  easily. 


MERCHANDISE     DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT,     CONNECTICUT 


C/\ex 


ext  winter's  comfort 
will  be  planned  this  May 

"When  it  rains  I  can't  fix  it; 
when  it  don't,  I  don't  need  to. " 

THIS  is  an  old,  old  Arkansas  Traveler's  joke  of  the  man  who 
never  modernized  his  roof.  Now,  when  the  earth  shakes 
off  winter's  spell  and  nature  makes  all  things  new,  is  the  time 
to  check  the  things  in  your  home  that  need  renewing. 

If  your  heating  plant  has  left  fresh  in  your  memory  discom- 
fort and  extra  labor  and  over-large  fuel  bills  endured  all 
winter  through,  now  is  the  time  to  plan  so  that  next  winter 
won't  be  another  like  the  last. 

Now,  in  short,  is  the  time  to  have  your  heating  contractor 
install  a  new  Capitol  boiler  to  serve  Capitol  radiators.  The  Red 
Cap,  the  Red  Top,  the  Red  Head  .  .  .  whichever  you  choose, 
heating  quality  in  every  detail  will  increase  the  value  of  a  new 
home  or  an  old  one.  They  burn  coal,  coke,  oil,  or  gas. 

Convenient  payments  if  desired 

Don't  let  cost  delay  you.  Moderately  priced  Capitol  Guar- 
anteed Heating,  warranted  in  writing,  can  be  fully  installed 
for  a  few  dollars  down,  a  few  dollars  a  month  under  the  Capitol 
Deferred  Payment  Plan.  Let  us  send  you  our  manual  of  better 
heating,  "A  Modern  House  Warming." 


The  Capitol  Red  Cap 

Embodies  every  improvement  known  in  round 
boilers.  A  thick  blanket  of  rock  wool,  the  finest 
insulation  obtainable,  suggests  its  quality  in 
every  particular.  For  medium  sized  residences 


The  Capitol  Red  Top 

7% is  is,  we  believe,  the 
finest  square  boiler  yet 
achieved.  Rock  wool  insu- 
lation. Staunch  jacket  in 
baked  enamel.  Vitreous 
enamel  doors 

The  Capitol  Red  Head 

To  small  homes  this  hand- 
some heat-maker, with  rock 
wool  insulation,  brings 
the  advantages  of  radi- 
ator heat  for  little  if  any 
more  than  the  cost  of  your 
second  choice  in  heating 
equipment 


Unwed  States  Radiator  (orporation-Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country — For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 


THE    PACIFIC    STEEL    BOILER    CORPORATION 

I  >i\  ision  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation, 

builds  welded  steel  heating  boilers  for  buildings  of 

all  sizes  from  bungalows  to  skyscrapers 


19S0.  U.  S.  R.  Core- 


Q«****lh«tity  WITH 

Capitol  Boilers 

AND  RADIATORS 
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Variety    Is    Characteristic    of    18th    Century    Side    Tables 


Designed  for  Beauty  as  Much  as  For  Utility, They 
Were  a  Popular  Model  with  the  Great  Craftsmen. 


•   1.   Queen 


Tabic— C.   1710 


IT  MAY  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  old  coffer 
chests  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries  to 
the  delicately  designed  side  tallies  of  Robert 

Adam,  but  in  reality  such  old  chests  originally 
served  the  purposes  for  which  side  tables  were 
later  created. 

Side  tallies  have  been  designed  in  such 
variety  that  it  i^  only  natural  that  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  should  have  d  [in  regard 

to  the  proper  names  to  be  applied  to  them. 
'•Console",  "pier"  and  "side" 
terms  that  are  applied  today  rather 
indiscriminately.  It  would  seem  at 
first  glance  that  a  side  table  would 
be  any  table  designed  for  use 
i       inst   a    wall    at    the    side   of    a 

a,  and  such  was  the  case  at 
1 1  ivever,  as  designs  varied, 
there  came  to  be  certain  technical 
distinctions,  designated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  different  terms, 
which  now  require  definition  to 
avoid  confusion.  A  side  table  as 
we  today  use  the  term  is  a  table 
at  the  side  of  a  room  and 
having  legs  both  in  front  and  in 
back.  A  console  table  differs  only 
in  that  it  lias  legs  at  the  front 
only,  and  for  support  at  the  back 
the  top   is  screwed   into  the  wall. 

ther  form  of  the  console  table 


has  no  legs  at  all,  the  top  being  supported  by 
a  figure  such  as  a  spread  eagle.  A  pier  table 
is  either  a  console  or  a  side  table  designed 
specifically  for  the  space  between  two  windows 
with  a  mirror  of  similar  design. 

All  these  tables  were  finished  almost  always 
on  three  sides  only,  no  attention  being  given 
to  the  side  which  faced  the  wall.  If  a  table  is 
found  with  the  fourth  side  finished  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  it  had  some  use  away  from 
the  wall.  These  tables  were  usually  made 
with  marble  tops  but  sometimes  with  wooden  tops. 
Of  course  in  the  different  periods,  the  motifs 
and  designs  were  the  same  as  used  in  other 
pieces  of  furniture.  Early  tables  are  quite  rare, 
particularly  those  in  lacquer  and  gesso  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  18th  Century.  During  the 
Kent  period  tables  were  made  with  eagles  and 
other  animal  motifs.  They  did  not  otherwise 
differ  in  form  until  the  time  of  Adam  when  a 
distinct  dining  room  type  as  well  as  a  living 
room  type  was  developed.  The  former  was  a  long 
narrow  side  table  of  distinct  Adam  design 
having  two  separate  pedestals  to  match  at 
either  end,  usually  having  urns  on  top  of  the 
pedestals.  Pier  tables  are  most  often  found  in 
the  Kent  and  Chippendale  periods  when  the 
architectural  leanings  of  Kent  and  the  Chinese 
Chippendale  gave  splendid  opportunity  of 
combining  mirrors  with  tables. 


Figure   5.   Sheraton    Painted   Side  Tabic — C.    1775 

Figure  1  shows  a  side  table  in  typical  Queen 
Anne  style,  made  of  walnut.  It  has  four  cabriole 
legs  and  escalloped  shell  motifs  and  a  marble 
top. 

Figure  2  is  a  Chippendale  side  table  with  a 
wooden  top.  It  has  a  beautifully  carved  apron 
and  finely  carved  cabriole  legs. 
Figures  3  and  4  show  Adam  tables. 
Figure  3  is  a  half-round  type  with 
wooden  top.  Figure  4  has  a  mar- 
ble top  and  4  legs  in  the  front,  a 
rather  unusual  feature.  Figure  5 
is  a  half  circular  Sheraton  table 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the 
period  in  an  attractive  and  rare 
shade  of  green. 

The  success  with  which  a  side 
table  may  be  used  as  an  element 
of  decoration  makes  them  as  popu- 
lar today  as  they  were  in  the  18th 
Century.  Dealers,  decorators  and 
their  clients  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  number  and  variety 
of  18th  Century  side  tables  con- 
tained in  Lewis,  Son  &  Munves' 
fine  collection  of  18th  Century 
English  furniture. 


Figure  2.   Chippendale  Side  Table— C.    1760 

Write  for  a  Bound  Copy  of  This 
Series  of  Advertisements 

This  series  of  ten  advertisements 
comprises  an  interesting  history  of 
furniture  in  England  as  expressed 
in  the  development  of  the  more 
important  types  of  furniture.  A 
complimentary  bound  copy  of 
these  advertisements  will  be  sent 
to    those    interested,    on    request. 


'igurc   3.    Adam    Semi-Round    Table — C.    1760 — One   of   a 
Pair  C.  1775 


Figure  4.  Adam  Side  Table — C.  1775 


Jhvis,  Son  &~^Mun<ves' 

^^^^^^^^  ^^fc'  I     NCOS     P   <S    R    A   T    E    O  I 

IMPORTERS    OF    ENGLISH    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AT   WHOLESALE 
Member  of  the  Antiques  and  Decorative  Arts  League 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  trade 


Set   of   4   Old    English   Silver   Candlesticks — Made   in   London    1762 

by   William   Cafe. 
Old   English    Silver   4    Piece  Tea   and    Coffee   Set — Made   in   London 

1810  by  Rebecca  Ernes  and  Edward  Barnard; 
Old    English    Silver   Urn — Made   in   London    1799   by   John   Robins 


Pair  of  Old  French  Royal  Sevres  Porcelain  and  Ormolu 
Mounted  Covered  Vases.  Turquoise  blue  ground;  Circa  1830 
Royal  Sevres  Porcelain  and  Ormolu  Mounted  Centerpiece. 
Figure  decoration  on  turquoise  blue  ground;  Circa  1830. 
Old  French  Louis  XV  Kingswood  Console  Table.  Enriched 
with  beautifully  chiseled  ormolu  mounts  and  Sevres  porce- 
lain   plaques. 


Antique    Georgian    Sheffield    Circular    Tray.     Solid    silver    trimmings,    re- 
pousse'd  border;  Circa  1800. 

Pair    Antique    G ian    Sheffield    3    Light    Candelabra.    Silver    trimmings; 

Circa    17 'J0. 
Antique    Georgian    Sheffield    Tea  Urn.   Engraved   coat   of  arms,    silver  trim- 
mings;  Circa   1790. 
Antique  Georgian  Sheffield  Covered  Tureen.   Engraved   coat  of  arms,  silver 
trimmings;    Circa    1800. 
Georgian   Sheffield   Argyle   Pot;   Circa    1790. 


LEO  ELWYN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

23  West  55th  Streel  New  York 

Telephone  Circle  i')H5-6 


English     Mahogany     Sheraton    Carlton    Desk     Inlaid    with     Satinwood     Stripe; 
Circa   1S30. 


Complete     line     of     unusual     jewelry, 
both  antique  and  reproduction 

A  fine  collection  of  old  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

FURNITURE  TEXTILES 

PAINTINGS  BRONZES 

TAPESTRIES  PORCELAINS 

Visit     our     delightful     showroom     and 

purchase  through  your  dealer 
or  decorator. 
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Bedding  by   Rogers  is  tKe  invariable   cboice  of  interior  decora- 
tors, engaged  in  designing  beautiful  bome  interiors. 

Tbe  "I  laddon  I  (all"— a  Rogers  Inner  Spring  Mattress  witb 
bair  to()  and  bottom.  A  feature  of  tbe  "Haddon  1  lull"  Box 
Spring  is  tbe  Rogers  patented  "Four  Way"  spring  construction. 


I?  qn  q/i  H~¥ffl JL; 
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,  \T  11  IE 
CHALFONTE-HADDON  HALL 

GUEST  ROOMS  ARE  EQUIPPED 
WITH  THE  FAMOUS  BEDDING 

BY  ROGERS 

Mr.  Robert  Wr.  Leeds,  Manager,  says  of  Rogers  Bedding:  Our  ideas  concerning  testi- 
monial letters  are  r|nite  conservative.  We  believe  that  tbe  best  possible  endorsement 
we  can  give  is  evidenced  by  tbe  (act  that  alter  thorough  study  and  caretul  comparison 
with  other  beddings,  the  Rogers  product  was  selected.  I  his  erjui|iment  was  installed 
because  sve  believe  it  to  be  the  best  mattress  we  can  buy,  affording  both  maximum 
comlort   and   a   high   standard   of  durability. 

In  the  bedrooms  oi  the  private  home,  Rogers  Bedding  arlords  the  same 
restiul,  relaxed  slumber  you  enjoy  as  a  guest  oi  America  s  ioremost  hotels. 
Perhaps  you  have  stored  at  the  Ritz- Carlton,  the  Savoy -Plaza,  or 
Benjamin  Franklin — just  a  lew  or  hundreds  oi  iamous  hostelries  where 
Rogers  mattresses  and  springs  are   employed. 

From  the  moment  you  lie  down  u|)on  a  bed  ec[uif>f>ed  with  Rogers 
Bedding,  you  experience  the  pleasure  oi  relaxed  muscles,  jjerrect  suJ3f>ort 
and  yielding  springiness,  induced  by  its  scientilic  construction. 
Otoji  in  at  our  JNew  York  showrooms  and  examine  the  attractive  mattress 
styles,  covered  in  damask  or  ticking,  as  you  please.  Mattresses  made  to  order 
ior  your  bed,  at  no  additional  charge.  Or  ii  you  employ  f>roiessional  skill 
in  decorating  your  home,  request  Bedding  by  Rogers.  All  good  depart- 
ment  stores   and  iurniture    dealers   carry  it. 

Charles    P.    Rogers    &    Co.,  Inc. 
Philadelphia:  306-308  Cherry  Street  New  York:  Q.a-Q.6  West  48th  Street 
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Residence,  Creenvale,  Long  Island.  Roger  Dullard,  Architect 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT  OF  INDIANA  LIMESTONE 

FOR  YOUR  NEW  HOME? 


THE  beautiful,  soft  qalor-tones  of 
Indiana  Limestone  range  all  the 
way  from  a  warm  buff,  on  through  sib  er 
gray  to  a  medium-toned  gray  of  slightly 
bluish  cast. 

By  building  of  this  fine  natural  stone, 
you  may  secure  a  beauty  of  wall  surface, 
a  permanency  of  construction,  that  no 
other  material  offers.  The  color-tones  of 
Indiana  Limestone  have  infinite  variety. 
They  soften  as  the  years  pass,  making  your 
house  actually  more  attractive  with  age. 

ILCO  Riplstone  is  a  name  we  have 
given  to  Indiana  Limestone  prepared  in 
a  new  way  for  residence  construction. 
This  new  way  of  use  makes  it  so  mod- 
erate in  price  that  it  can  be  vised  in 
houses  of  average  cost.  ILCO  Riplstone 
is  sawed  into  strips  at  the  quarries.  These 
strips,  carefully  selected  to  insure  a  wall 
of  color,  texture,  and  pattern  to  suit  your 


Indiana  Limestone  offers  the  architect  a  full  range 
of  expression,  both  as  to  general  style  and  detail 
treatment.  It  may  be  used  in  the  split  or  rough- 
sawed  form,  or  may  be  cut  and  carz'ed  with  the 
greatest  delicacy. 


architect's  design,  are  shipped  direct  to 

the  building  site.  There,  by  a  remark- 
ably simple  operation,  the  pieces  of  stone 
are  made  ready  and  laid  up  in  the  wall. 

Homes  of  stone  built  the  "ILCO"  way 
cost  only  5%  to  6°/o  more  than  if  faced 
with  more  ordinary  materials.  There  is 
no  upkeep  cost  when  Indiana  Limestone 
is  used.  Resale  values  are  higher.  Let 
us  send  you  illustrated  literature.  Use 
the  handy  coupon. 

■+ i- 

Box  743,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Please  send  literature  and  full  information 
regarding  ILCO  Riplstone  for  residences. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:    Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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If 


Josiah  Wedgwood 


Horn  ly3o 


Ihe  portrait  of 

Josian^Ved^wood  oy  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  nas  been  reproduced 
on  a  Queensware  plate  as  an 
anniversary  souvenir.        "f"        T 


V^/ie    V^u?o   zjXundredhn  Uinnwevsarv  of  the  birth  of 

Josiah  Wedgwood  is  being  celebrated  this  year  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  ana  a 
program  of  unusvial  interest  has  been  planned  for  the  week  of  May  18th 
to  24th.  This  program  includes  a  loan  exhibit  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Pottery,  an  important  exhibit  oi  Modern  Pottery,  an  historical  and  indus- 
trial pageant  to  take  place  daily,  a  Military  Tattoo,  and  other  features. 
Voyagers  to  England  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  celebration,  and 
to  visit  Etruria,  where  they  will  be  afforded  every  facility  to  inspect 
the  Potteries  and   the   interesting    collection    in    the    Wed&wood    Museum. 


We    shall    be   pleased   to    send   you,  upon 
request,  a    copy   of  our    illustrated   booklet. 


Postal?  iUe^tooo^&Sott^j^ 


Mark  on  China 


V.F0GWOOO 


-A.  MERI  C=^K 

160  FIFTH  AVENUE  ■  NEW  YORK 

Northwest  corner  of  21st  Street 

WHOLESALE   OSLY 

Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England 


Mark  on 

Jasper,  Basalt, 

Queens's  Ware,  Etc. 

WEDGWOOD 
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THE  ROSENBAGH  COMPAN1 


7 


Z;HE  ROSENBACH  COM- 
PANY  has  gained  an  unrivaled 
place  in  the  rare  book  field  and 
Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  is  famous 
as  a  daring  and  astute  collector  both 
for  himself  and  others.  The  com- 
pany's interests  are  extended  to  in- 
clude antique  furnishings  and 
decorations.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Rosenbach  the  firm 
has  gathered  a  superb  collection  of 
old  English,  French  and  Ameri- 
can furniture  of  the  highest  quality 
together  with  silver,  porcelains, 
prints  and   other   objets  d'art. 


/N  THE  RARE  BOOK  market 
the  name  of  Rosenbach  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  precious  vol- 
umes and  an  astonishing  number  of 
them  have  either  passed  through  the 
Company's  hands  or  are  in  its  col- 
lections. By  content  and  association 
old  books  are  personal  and  both 
their  authors  and  the  distinguished 
men  in  whose  possession  they  have 
been  talk  intimately  with  their  for- 


tunate modern  owners.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  quite  comparable 
with  the  atmosphere  of  a  fine  library 
and  nothing  which  so  perfectly  re- 


flects the  interests  and  culture  of  a 
collector.  To  aid  him  the  Rosenbach 
Company  offers  expert  aid  in  select- 
ing   and    securing    desirable    books. 

7 ■'HERE  IS  AN  AIR  of  assur- 
ance, of  unobtrusive  luxury 
about  the  home  which  is  fur- 
nished with  beautiful  antiques.  Like 
an  old  family,  old  furniture  has  no 
need  to  boast  of  worth  or  lineage 
for  its  quality  speaks  for  itself  and 
its  gentle  birth  and  honorable  de- 
scent perpetuate  in  modern  houses 
the  spirit  of  an  ancient  aristocracy. 
The  task  of  selecting  the  fine  furni- 
ture which  will  most  perfectly  ex- 
press the  collector's  personal  taste 
is  never  a  simple  one  but  the  chief 
difficulty,  that  of  finding  a  sufficient- 
ly wide  assortment  to  permit  free- 
dom of  choice,  has  been  overcome 
by  the  Rosenbach  Company.  Their 
stocks  include  the  widest  possible 
range  of  authentic  examples  of  the 
best  American,  French  and  English 
periods. 


TT7  HETHER     CHO- 

£/£'  SEN  primarily  as 
collector's  pieces  or 
to  complement  the  fine  old 
furniture  of  a  dining  room,  old 
English  or  French  silver  adds 
beauty  and  dignity  to  a  home. 
The  comparatively  rare  ex- 
amples of  plate  by  the  master 
craftsmen  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  well  represented 
in  the  Rosenbach  collections 
both  by  single  pieces  of  un- 
usual distinction  and  com- 
plete, authentic  services.  In 
the  Company's  galleries  one  may 
compare  the  various  styles  and  se- 
lect the  one  which  most  perfectly 
carries  out  a  decorative  scheme. 


//"N  OTHERWISE  beauti- 
p  y~M  fully  furnished  room  may 
be  seriously  marred  by  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  decorative  ac- 
cessories for  it  is  often  the  smaller 
and  more  intimate  objects  which 
first  catch  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  carefully  selected  lamps,  fab- 
rics, prints  and  objets  d'art  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other  furnishings.  In  order  that  its 
service  to  its  clients  may  be  complete 
the  Rosenbach  Company  maintains 
a  large  and  widely  varied  stock  of 
European  and  Oriental  pieces  both 
ancient  and  modern,  glass,  bronzes, 
ceramics,  textiles,  rare  prints  and  en- 
gravings, lamps  and  small  sculpture. 
The  classical,  gothic,  renaissance 
and  modern  periods  are  all  repre- 
sented. 


7 'HE  ROSENBACH  COM- 
PANY, founded  in  Philadel- 
phia, now  maintains  three 
American  establishments,  one  in 
Philadelphia  and  two  in  New  York. 
The  Philadelphia  house,  at  1320 
Walnut  Street,  carries  a  representa- 
tive selection  from  all  of  the  Com- 
pany's stocks.  Rare  books,  furniture 
and  decorative  objects  are  all  housed 
in  the  one  building.  In  New  York 
the  firm's  activities  have  been  di- 
vided. Except  for  occasional  special 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  like  the 
recent  ones  of  Bourdelle  bronzes 
or  lacquer  panels  by  Dunand,  the 
house  at  15  East  51st  Street  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  rare  books.  The 
famous  vault  in  which  many  of  the 
most  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  world  are  kept  is  lo- 
cated there.  The  galleries  at  202  East 
44th  Street  maintain  continuous 
exhibitions  of  fine  antiques,  old 
prints,  silver  and  other  decorative 
material. 


NEW  YORK:  15  East  51st  and  202  East  44th  Streets 


PHILADELPHIA:  1320  Walnut  Street 


New  York  Apartment  of 

Mrs.  Demme  Douglas 


The  rare  17th  Century  embroidery  over 
the  sofa  balances  the  Tibetan  paintings 
on  the  opposite  wall.  Tangerine  velvet 
covers  the  sofa  and  needlepoint,  the  chairs 
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A  Beautifully  Conceived  18th  Century  Home 

Mrs.  Demme    Douglas'  Apartment  in   Sutton   Place  Is  an 
Achievement  in  Architectural  Treatment  and  Furnishing 


Architectural  Treatment  and  Decoration  by  Mrs.  Julia  Whitcomb 

THE  interior  archi- 
tectural treatment 
of  Mrs.  Douglas' 
apartment  has  been  so 
carefully  planned  and 
skillfully  executed  that 
it  has  been  possible  in 
a  very  modern  apart- 
ment house  to  create  an 
ISth  Century  French 
environment,  unusual, 
even  in  this  city  of  rare 
and  beautiful  apart- 
ments. The  boiseries 
are  perfectly  in  the 
epoch,  and  the  mirrors, 
which  are  extremely 
decorative,  are  set  into 
the  plaster  walls.  In  the 
main  rooms,  the  doors 
of  the  original  apart- 
ment have  been  re- 
placed by  doors  de- 
signed exactly  to  con- 
form with  the  style  of 
the  rooms.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  the  hardware 
and  lighting  fixtures. 
Every  detail  has  been 
considered  to  achieve 
the  peace  and  serenity 
in  atmosphere  that  only 
comes  from  exceedingly 
harmonious  decoration. 
In  the  drawing  room, 
for  instance,  the  color 
scheme  for  this  entire 
beautiful  room  is  keyed 
to  the  tone  of  the  old 

Tibetan  paintings,  one  hung  on  each  side 
of  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  Celadon  green 
of  the  hangings  is  exactly  repeated  in  the 
walls,  with  mouldings  picked  out  in  gold. 
In  covering  the  fine  pieces  of  French  furni- 
ture, dark  blues  and  soft  tangerine  shades 
were  used,  exceedingly  beautiful  against  the 
walls.  In  this  room  there  are  some  very  lovely 
spots  of  color,  old  Chinese  carvings  in  jade, 
carnelian  and  ivory,  the  collecting  of  which 
is  a  special  interest  of  Mrs.  Douglas.  A  rare 
bit  of  17th  Century  embroidery  ornaments 
the  wall  over  the  fireplace  and  the  carved 
sofa  under  the  embroidery  is  covered  with  a 
soft  tangerine  velvet,  with  chairs  in  needle- 
point. The  lamp  bases  are  old  jade  jars, 
a  perfect  detail  for  this  type  of  decora- 
tion. 

The  arrangement  of  this  room  is  singularly 
attractive,  with  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy 
very  rare  in  so  formal  a  setting.  With  all  its 
gracious  charm  the  comfort  of  this  room  is 
never  forgotten.  The  group  about  the  fire- 
place illustrates  this  point,  with  the  capacious 


Brocade  of  the  draperies  in  the  library  has 
a  Chinese  design  in  blended  tones  of  brown 
and  blue  and  green  and  gold.  Dark  brown 
moire  covers  the  big  armchair.  The  carved 
Bofa  is  in  rose-brown  velvet  and  the  bind- 
ings of  the  books  add  beautifully  modu- 
lated color  to  the  room 


armchairs,  the  low  Queen  Anne  table  for 
flowers  and  cigarettes  and  the  little  foot- 
stool at  the  side.  The  rich  color  of  the  room 
further  accents  the  sense  of  the  pleasant  wel- 
coming quality  in  the  environment. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  library  is  de- 
termined first  by  the  books  and  then  by  the 
brocade  hangings,  Chinese  in  design,  with 
tones  of  brown,  blue,  gold  and  green.  These 
same  designs  are  repeated  in  the  brocade 
coverings  for  the  chairs,  while  the  bergere 
is  soft  gray-green.  The  curios  in  this  room 
are  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  in  the  drawing 
room, — delicate  jade  trees,  a  carved  ivory 
tabernacle,  precious  little  bottles,  and  a  tile 
horseman  over  the  books.  Above  the  sofa 
is  a  Hopner  portrait  and  there  are  some  fine 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  F.  M.   DEMAREST 

old  bits  of  furniture,  a 
marquetry  desk  and 
commodes  and  carved 
chenets. 

In  the  dining  room, 
again  the  walls  are  of 
Celadon  green,  a  little 
warmer  in  tone  than 
the  drawing  room,  and 

§the  single  rug  is  of  plain 
gold.  The  mirrors  are 
set  in  the  wall  above  a 
pair  of  fine  old  Regence 
consoles  and  there  are 
two  interesting  Italian 
commodes  of  a  slightly 
later  period. 

Perhaps  I  should 
have  commenced  the 
description  of  this  rare 
apartment  with  the  hall. 
There,  a  fine  console  is 
set  in  front  of  a  bit  of 
priceless  French  bro- 
cade and  the  rare  old 
demi-lune  commode  is 
a  perfect  piece  between 
the  paneled  doors.  The 
elevator  entry,  seen 
through  the  doorway, 
is  bare  of  furnishings 
except  for  the  scintillat- 
ing crystal  appliques. 
In  a  picturesque  lit- 
tle inn  in  France  there 
is  to  be  found  a  pair 
of  painted  encoignures. 
These  are  not  to  be 
purchased  even  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  hunter  of  treasures,  but 
the  maitre  d'hfitel  was  willing  that  Mrs. 
Douglas  should  have  them  copied,  and  today 
you  find  these  copies  in  the  beautiful  bed- 
room in  her  New  York  apartment.  As  they 
are  corner  cupboards  and  no  corners  in  the 
room  were  just  right  for  them,  they  were  set 
together,  as  a  demi-lune  armoire.  The  walls 
of  the  room  and  the  furnishings  repeat  the 
old  rose  and  blue  of  their  painted  decoration. 
The  chairs,  bed  covers  and  window  drapery 
all  carry  out  these  tones  in  various  delicate 
harmonies,  and  the  result  is  fresh,  gay,  but 
never  eccentrically  bright.  There  is  not  a  hint 
of  the  modernistic  here,  but  a  Warmth  and 
richness  that  is  peaceful,  yet  stimulating. 

In  the  bathroom,  the  walls  are  marbleized 
gray  in  an  empire  design  and  the  floor  is 
marble  in  gray,  white  and  sienna,  with  a 
base  of  black  and  gold.  The  mirrors  have 
etched  borders  and  are  set  in  panels  in  the 
walls,  and  delicate  Empire  appliques  are  set 
upon  them.  The  curtains  are  gray  taffeta 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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The  hall  in  Mrs.  Douglas'  apartment.  The  jade  flowers 
on  the  console  blend  with  the  rare  old  brocade  and  the 
demi-lune  commode  in  the  space  between  two  doors. 
There    is    a    gilt-framed    mirror    above    the    commode 


The  color  scheme  of  the  drawing  room  is  keyed  to  the 
beautiful  old  Tibetan  paintings.  The  Celadon  green 
of  the  hangings  is  repealed  in  the  walls  and  there 
are    Chinese    carvings — of    jade,    carnelian    and    ivory 


« 
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I  In'  library  ie  an  intimate  room  "I  great  refinement. 
The  portrait  over  the  —  < > I" i »  i~  by  Bopner,  the  desk  is 
olil  iii. ii  i|iii'ti  >,  and  there  are  rare  curios  <>n  tables  and 
shelves     .i  final  note  in  completing  the  colorful  decoration 


The  walls  of  the  dining  room  arc  variants  of  the 
Celadon  green  of  the  drawing  room.  Gold  framed  mir- 
rors are  set  above  fine  old  marble  topped  Regence 
consoles  and  there  is  a  rare  pair  of  Italian  commodes 
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ONE  English  writer  speaking  recently  of 
the  increased  sumptuousness  in  Ameri- 
can homes,  remarked  that  the  magnifi- 
cence which  once  distinguished  the  dining 
tables  of  the  Old  World  was  today  more 
in  evidence  in  the 
New  World.  Nor  is 
this  very  far  from 
fact  for,  in  later  years, 
with  the  transference 
of  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  old  English 
Georgian  and  other 
silver  from  the  Con- 
tinental countries,  ob- 
viously America's  gain 
has  been  Europe's 
loss.  Such  treasures, 
once  they  pass  from 
the  possession  of  the 
original  owners,  are 
irreplaceable  and 
much  that  has  been 
in  the  same  family 
for  many  generations, 
through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  now 
passed  to  other  hands. 
This  is  particularly 
remarkable  with  sil- 
ver dinner  services,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that 
the  demand  for  origi- 
nals has  now  far  out- 
distanced the  supply. 
And  this  revival  of 
silver  for  the  table 
and  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient old  services  have 
resulted  in  our  pres- 
ent-day silversmiths 
forsaking  the  so-call- 
ed "new  styles"  and 
seeking  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  earlier 
designs.  The  modern 


copies  may  not  have  the  romantic  association 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  the  prototypes 
but  when  the  craftsmen  remain  faithful  to 
the  originals,  the  "twentieth  century  Geor- 
gian" dinner  services  are,  in  the  main,  rep- 


Old  and  New  Silver 
Dinner  Services 

Georgian  Dining  Rooms  in  Modern 
Homes  Have  Brought  a  Revival  of 
Contemporary  Table  Silver  which  Is 
Now  Reproduced  from  Original  Designs 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


licas  of  those  used  by  .our  ancestors  in  the  18th  Century. 
Though,  today,  we  speak  of  dinner  services  to  de- 
note tableware  of  the  same  design  and  pattern,  actually 
they  represent  a  gradual  development  to  their  later 
completeness  arrived  at  by  combining  various  articles 
which  appeared  at  different  periods 
in  the  past.  For  while  table  silver 
has  always  been  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  social  status  of  the 
owners  and  as  medium  for  confer- 
ring dignity  upon  the  dining  table, 
the  pieces  in  use  until  the  18th  Cen- 
tury were  by 
no  means  nu- 
merous. In 
this  way  it  is 
possible  to  fol- 
low the  gradu- 
al improvement  of  table 
manners  from  the  rath- 
er crude  behaviour  of 
ancient  times  to  the  re- 
finement  we   now   ob- 


Left — Fine  old 
silver  tray  with 
armorial  engrav- 
ed design  and  pair 
of  George  III  en- 
tree dishes,  made 
in  London  1779 
by  William  Bay- 
ley.  By  the  cour- 
tesy    of    Schmidt 


Dinner  table  set 
with  modern  sil- 
ver serviceof  Louis 
XVI  design  and 
crystal  goblets. 
Table  cover  is 
Venetian  lace.  The 
pattern  of  the  flat 
silver  matches  the 
Louis  XVI  de- 
sign. Courtesy 
Black  Starr  & 
Frost-Gorham.Inc. 
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in  the  basin  while  water 
was  poured  over  the  fingers 
which  were  then  wiped  on 
a  towel.  This  tradition  we 
unconsciously  continue  to 
the  present  in  the  washing 
of  our  hands  before  dinner 
— the  guests  of  olden  times 
cleansing  their  fingers  in  the 
basin  both  before  eating  and 


Pair  of  silver  comports  and 
large  silver  how]  copied  from 
the  plainer  Georgian  styles  and 
delicately  engraved.  Courtesy 
J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Center — There  is  a 
dignified  elegance  in 
this  silver  dinner  ser- 
vice of  the  Adam 
style.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Rogers,  Lunt  & 
Bowlen  Co. 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B.  MERRILL 


serve  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  dinner 
table:  for  as  the 
style  of  the  utensils 
assumed  greater  ele- 
gance so  a  greater 
culture  appeared 
with  the  customs  as- 
sociated with  the 
ceremony  of  eating. 
Many  of  the  arti- 
cles that  came  into 
use  at  the  several 
periods,  in  the  homes 
of  our  forbears,  re- 
main in  their  original 
form:  others  while 
retaining  their  shape 
have  lost  their  form- 
er significance  and 
still  others  have 
passed  into  the  limbo 
for  the  reason  that 
they  have  no  place 
in  our  dinner  ser- 
vices today.  So  we 
find  spoons,  forks. 
knives,  plates,  dishes, 
tureens,  coffee  and 
tea  pots  have  sur- 
vived to  our  time: 
muffineers,  salt  and 
pepper  shaker-,  com- 
mon on  our  tables 
were  unknown  until 
fairly  recent  times, 
these  being  an  evolu- 
tion from  the  cere- 
monial "bell"  salt 
cellar  of  the  late 
Tudor  period;  and 
basins,  ewers,  sauce- 
pans,    argyles    and 


after  each  course; — 
but  more  evident  is 
our  continuance  of  the 
washing  of  hands  at 
table  in  our  use  of 
napkins  and  finger 
bowls. 

The  influence  of 
the  ewer  has  also  remained  in  the  large 
silver  water  jugs  reproduced  in  our  fac- 
tories and  the  shape  of  many  of  the 
ancient  water  holders  appears  in  the 
small  creamers  of  Georgian  times  which 
later  became  part  of  tea  sets.  In  the 
same  way,  more  than  one  piece  of  silver 
formerly  intended  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses has  developed 
to  other  articles  fa- 
miliar on  our  tables. 
The  most  outstand- 
ing examples  are  the 
many  styles  of  muf- 
fineers, and  the 
smaller  shakers  we 
now  use  for  salt  and 
pepper.  As  we  have 
said,  these  were 
evolved  from  the 
great  standing  salts 
of  the  Tudor  times. 
Until  about  the  early 
1 7th  Century,  one  of 
these  tall  salts  was 
placed  on  the  "high" 
table  at  which  the 
head  of  the  house 
and  his  principal 
guests  were  seated. 
This  table  was  raised 
on  a  dais  across  the 
end  of  the  dining 
hall,  others  being  at 
floor  level  against 
the  walls.  Hence  the 
expression,  "below 
the  salt"  to  indicate 
that  the  guests  seat- 
ed at  the  lower  tables 
were  not  as  socially 
prominent  as  those 
at  the  "high"  table. 
This  tradition  is  also 
repeated  in  our  time 
when,  at  a  public 
banquet,  the  chair- 
man and  the  guests 
of  honor  are  placed 


Georgian  Englishpieces 
of  silver  dinner  ware 
show  the  origin  of 
many  designs  repro- 
duced today.  These 
were  made  in  London 
in  1746.  By  courtesy 
of   Howard   &   Co. 


Bell  standing  salt  of  the        cruets  are  entirely 
Tudor  type  from  which  forgotten,      though 

the  modern  salt  and  pep-  ,,  „    • 

per  shakers  were  evolved  they    appear    in 

other     forms     and 
are  perpetuated  in 
our    present    customs    in    other    forms. 
Basins    and    ewers,    once    important    ad- 
juncts to  the  dining  "borde,"  disappeared 
after  the  introduction  of  forks  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  Century.  Yet,  previous 
to  that  time,  they  were  very  essential  be- 
cause it  was  customary  to  hold  the  meat 
with  one  hand  and  cut  it  with  a  knife 
which  each  guest  brought  with  him 
to    the    table.    Servants    therefore 
brought  a  basin  and  a  ewer  of  water 
and  the  guests  placed  their  hands 
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forms  of  earlier  times.  Admittedly,  during 
the  past  century,  America,  like  other  coun- 
tries, passed  through  a  period  of  experimental 
ornateness  both  superfluous  and  often  un- 
pleasingly  asymmetrical,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
various  designers  seeking  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  a  "new  tradition".  But  that 
innate  Puritanism  which  is  our  heritage  has 
now  reasserted  itself  and  we  have  reverted 
to  the  simpler  styles,  even  if  many  of  us 
prefer  some  delicate  decoration  applied  to 
the  severe  plainness  of  the  early  American 


A  table  and  dessert  service  of  silver  gilt, 
formerly  the  property  of  Her  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril  of 
Russia,  Granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  England  and  of  Czar  Alexander  II  of 
Russia.  The  stamp  marks  indicate  that  it 
was  made  in  London  in  the  years  1873  and 
1874.    Courtesy    James    Robinson 


at  the  table  across  the  end  of  the 
room  while  other  tables  are  arranged 
at  right  angles  to  form  a  hollow 
square. 

But  if  these  ancient  traditions  are 
interesting,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
later  customs,  we  are  naturally  more 
concerned  with  those  pieces  of  din- 
ner table  silver  which  are  in  general 
use  rather  than  having  a  ceremonial 
significance.  At  the  same  time,  we 
still  observe  similar  distinctions  even 
if  few  of  us  recognize  in  such  pieces 
as  table  centers,  our  perpetuation  of 
the  symbol  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Similarly  there  are  numerous 
shapes  in  our  present  services  to  re- 
call the  ruder  pieces  of  long  ago;  yet, 
for  example,  how  many  of  us  now 
associate  the  beautiful  silver  din- 
ner plates  with  the  wooden  trenchers 
of  by-gone  centuries. 

These  trenchers  were  in  common 
use  up  to  the  late  Stuart  period, 
even  at  large  public  banquets,  for 
Samuel  Pepys  com- 
plained of  having  "no 
change  of  trenchers" 
when  he  dined  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  1663. 
They  were  also  familiar 
objects  in  the  simple 
homes  of  the  early  set- 
tlers who  came  to  this 
country,  until  late  in 
the  following  century 
and  today  more  than 
one  of  them  are  in  use 
as  chopping  boards  in 
kitchens.  They  were 
made  of  a  fairly  thick 
piece  of  hard  wood 
turned  to  a  circular 
shape,  about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  slight- 
ly hollowed  on  either  side,  one  side  being 
used  for  cutting  the  meat  and  the  trencher 
then  being  turned  over  and  the  other  side 
used  for  the  next  course. 

From  these  crude  wood  trenchers,  the  sil- 
versmiths later  developed  the  silver  plates 
the  shapes  of  which  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  similar  to  those  of  the  wooden 
'plates"  of  our  ancestors;  for  whether  of 
pewter,  china  or  silver  the  hollowed  center 
or  "well"  and  the  flattened  rim  of  later  plates 
are  in  every  way  similar  to  the  trenchers. 

Generally  speaking,  in  their  selection  of 
models,  and  in  this  they  have  been  governed 
by  public  taste,  the  modern  silver  craftsmen 
have  sought  their  inspiration  from  the  simpler 


silver.  Yet  there  are  also  many  who  claim 
that  the  finest  outlines  produced  by  the  sil- 
versmiths are  to  be  found  with  the  English 
of  the  early  18th  Century  and  the  American 
of  pre-Revolutionary  days  and  we  admit 
being  among  those  who  subscribe  to  this  con- 
tention. 

Such  adaptations  as  have  appeared  with 
modern  silver  dinner  services  to  meet  the 
natural  desire  for  variation  have  been  made 
with  proper  attention  to  proportion,  and  the 
ornamental  mounts  retain  the  refinement  of 
the  original  prototypes.  The  silversmiths 
have  realized  the  importance  of  borders  and 
edges  upon  which  the  eventual  delicacy  of 
the  outline  is  so  largely  dependant.  And  the 
search  for  suitable  edges  has  resulted  in  the 


revival  of  several  which  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  present  generation. 
One  that  has  attained  considerable 
popularity  is  a  series  of  cyma  curves, 
doubtless  inspired  by  the  old  Spanish 
silver  plates  and  platters.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  greater  demand  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Hispanic  States, 
for  here  the  people,  being  largely  of 
Spanish  extraction  have  retained  the 
earlier  architectural  traditions  and 
the  Spanish  styles  of  interiors.  Some 
of  the  dinner  ware  of  this  type  is 
severely  plain  though  much  of  it  is 
now  given  a  certain  decorative  qual- 
ity by»the  application  of  a  simple 
molding  to  the  edges. 

Table  silver  by  present-day  silver- 
smiths offers  an  advantage  over  the 
original  services  because  it  permits 
the  additional  pieces  such  as  smaller 
plates  and  tea  and  coffee  sets  being 
made  in  the  same  style.  This  brings 
to  mind  that  not  a  few  of  the  present 
patterns    have    been     inspired    by 
"sample   pieces"    from 
old  family  services,  be- 
ing sent  to  modern 
shops  when  one  of  the 
old  services  had  to  be 
augmented.  For  if  much 
old  silver  has  reached 
these  shores  during  the 
past  decade  and  before, 
a    large    quantity    has 
been    in    possession    of 
our  older   families   for 
many  generations. 

As  each  succeeding 
generation  passed  and 
the  branches  of  these 
various  families  became 
more  numerous,  so 
often  the  large  silver  services  were  divided 
until  in  some  instances  the  number  of  pieces 
owned  by  one  branch  was  far  short  of  their 
requirements.  Then  it  was  that  one  or  more 
pieces  from  the  original  service  were  sent  to 
modern  factories  to  serve  as  models  for  the 
reproduction  of  additions  and  in  this  way 
the  craftsmen  of  our  time  proved  themselves 
as  skillful  as  their  predecessors.  The  copies 
made  by  these  men,  when  faithfully  repro- 
duced, also  eventually  convinced  us  that  the 
often  unpleasing  designs  of  some  years  ago 
were  rather  the  result  of  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  designers  than  any  lack  of  ability 
displayed  by  the  workmen.  Designers  may 
be  ambitious  to  produce  a  "new"  style,  each 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Mary  Cassatt's 

Three  Madonnas 

Famous  American  Woman 
Who  Made  Her  Reputation 
In  France  Pa  in  ting  Children 


COURTESY     THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  «RT 


"Mother  and  Child," 
by    Mary    Cassatt,    a 

part  <>!'  the  H.  O.  Hav- 
emeyer    Collection 


"Mother  and  Child;' 

by  Mary  Cassatt,  from 

the  H.  O.  Havemeyer 

Collection 


"Young  Mother  Sew- 
ing," by  Mary  Cassatt, 
from  the  H.  O.  Hav- 
emeyer  Collection 
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The  Studio  Home  of  Mrs.  Alice  Millard 
in  Pasadena,  California 


Designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  JT'ri.glit 


This  was  the  first  house  in  which  the  block 
construction  was  employed  and  in  this  house 
it  is  interestingly  shown  and  its  picturesque 
possibilities  are  illustrated.  The  placing  of 
the  house  in  relation  to  the  landscape  is 
singularly  effective 
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A  Prophet  of  the  New  Architecture 

Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  as  One  of  the  First  Builders  in  the  Modern  Spirit,  Makes  Us  Realize 
that   the   New  Architecture  Was   Being   Established    in  This   Country  Thirty  Years  Ago— 

in  an  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Entitled:  "The  Modern  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It". 


TO  interview  a  prophet,  and  a  prophet 
now  coming  into  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try, is  no  ordinary  event.  In  this  case, 
the  prophet  is  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  in  the 
field  of  modern  art  and  architecture. 

The  world  has  always  found  the  job  of  un- 
derstanding a  prophet  an  exceedingly  tough 
one — often  for  the  prophet  as  well  as  for  the 
world.  One  might  think,  therefore,  that  the 
sooner  the  world  tackled  the  job  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  better.  To  wait  until  "time 
gives  a  clearer  perspective,"  etc.  may  be  to 
wait  too  long,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  drifts 
further  away  from  the 
times  that  gave  its  pro- 
phet birth,  and  gradually 
the  world  is  forced  to  ap- 
praise him  at  second- 
hand, and  perhaps  distort 
him.  As  a  result,  he  may 
never  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood or  else  under- 
stood only  when  it  is  too 
late  to  accept  his  advice. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
few  cases  where  men  are 
recognized  a>  prophets  in 
their  own  lifetime,  their 
influence  is  direct  and  far 
reaching. 

\  iw  although  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  has  long 
been  known  to  archit. 
in  the  United  States  and 
to  some  few  connoisseurs, 
it  is  only  within  the  two 
or  three  years  since  the 
sudden  influx  of  the  mod- 
ern art  movement  in  this 
country  from  Europe,  that 
his  achievement  and  what 
he  stands  for  is  becoming 
understood.  But  Europe 
has  hailed  Wright  as  a 
great  master  for  twenty 
years  at  least. 

In  1911,  I  visited  Ger- 
many to  view  budding 
modern  art,  illustrations 
of  which  I  had  seen  for 
three  years  or  thereabouts 
in  the  pages  of  "Moderne  Bauformen".  To 
my  surprise,  I  found  that  two  American  ar- 
chitects from  Chicago,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
and  Louis  Sullivan,  stood  high  in  German 
esteem,  and  figured  largely  as  prophets  of 
the  new  movement.  German  critics  acknowl- 
edged their  contribution,  and  books  of  the 
new  designs  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  were  in 
demand  in  the  art-book  stores.  From  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  with  the  publication  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  "Ausgefuhrte  Bauten" 
and  "Sonderheft,"  in  1910,  the  fame  of  the 
Chicago  architect  spread  over  Europe  as  mod- 
ern art  grew.  And  it  took  new  root  in  Holland 
as  well  as  the  Scandinavian  countries.  And 
now,  in  two  or  three  years,  Europe's  admira- 
tion meets  growing  appreciation  in  this  coun- 
try. Sullivan  died  in  1924  but  Wright,  14 
years  younger,  lives  and  is  at  work — vigorous 


as  ever,  with  valuable  experience  gained  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  individual  build- 
ings, great  and  small,  to  his  credit.  Some 
months  ago  he  was  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  "Academie  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts 
a  Anvers." 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  true  inventor,  constructor, 
industrial  fabricator,  and,  in  particular  is 
master  of  materials  in  their  structural  uses 
as  well  as  in  any  artistic  form  they  may  take. 
But  more  than  that  he  is  a  believer  in  applied 


An  interesting  example  of  block  construc- 
tion with  plain  and  decorative  squares  in 
the  Freeman  house  at  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia.   The    planting     is    in     quiet    harmony 

science  and  in  the  modern  technology  of  the 
machine.  He  makes  that  belief  the  founda- 
tion of  his  creative  art.  Perhaps,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans get  to  understand  art,  we  shall  be  less 
fooled  by  those  "intellectual"  and  literary 
myths  of  the  19th  Century  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  artist.  We  shall  think  of  him 
simply  as  a  super-mechanic,  a  man  who  does 
a  more  practical  job  than  anyone  else  can, 
and  a  more  finished  job  in  a  creative  sense. 
An  artist  is  a  workman  who  gives  to  his  work 
the  touch  of  imagination,  who  has  a  finer 
insight  than  others  have  into  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  he  does. 

During  one   of  his   visits  to  New  York 


recently  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Wright 
in  the  "old"  Hotel  Lafayette.  With  charming 
illogic,  the  prophet  of  the  moderns  informed 
me  that  he  preferred  the  Lafayette  in  his 
visits  to  New  York  because  it  was  familiar. 
Mr.  Wright,  though  cordial  in  his  greeting, 
was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
interview.  To  begin  with,  I  told  him  I  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  modern  skyscraper  architecture  by  the 
American  architect.  "As  you  know,  that  ar- 
chitectural development  was  going  on  for 
some  years  previous  to 
any  interest  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  New  Move- 
ment, and  originally  it  de- 
rived much  from  Louis 
Sullivan's  ideas  and  later 
from  your  own.  So  it  is 
almost  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  origin  and  devel- 
opment. Is  it  true,"  I 
asked,  "that  you  are  being 
'syndicated'  by  a  group  of 
American  business  men  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  you 
a  fuller  opportunity  to 
carry  out  your  ideas?" 

"That    is    putting    the 
cart  before  the  horse — or 
at    least    side-wise,"    re- 
plied Mr.  Wright,  with  a 
smile.  "It  is  true  that  I 
have  'arranged'  myself  as 
'Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  In- 
corporated.' "   A   number 
of  writers  and  artists  have 
done   a   similar    thing   to 
themselves  in  the  last  few 
years.  Among  them  Edna 
Ferber  and  Sinclair  Lewis, 
I    believe.    As    you    may 
know    I    have   been    long 
pursued  by  unfair  publici- 
ty.  Unfortunately   for  us 
both,  my  country  has  been 
thus  forced  to  take  more 
interest  in  my  domestic  af- 
fairs   than    in   any   work. 
Finally  a  group  of  good 
friends,  some  of  them  for- 
mer clients  of  mine,  came 
to  my  assistance.  That  is  all.  Their  purpose, 
too,  is — yes — it  is  to  allow  me  more  freedom 
to  extend  my  usefulness  as  an  architect." 
"Everyone  would  approve  their  project," 
I  said.  "You  are  considered  in  many  ways 
to  be  the  father  of  modern  architectural  art. 
Eighteen  years  ago  in  Germany  that  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion,  and  judging  from  recent 
publications,  it  is  now  still  more  so." 

"Modern  art  knows  neither  father  nor 
mother — "  (again  with  a  quiet  smile).  "But 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  European  idea, 
you  may  find  it  summed  up  in  a  recent  article 
in  "Das  Neue  Berlin,"  by  Erich  Mendels- 
sohn. He  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Germany — a  powerful  man.  Let  him  give 
the  last  word  for  the  German  point  of  view. 
"The  magazine  here  referred  to  deals  with 
Chicago  and  the  plans  of  the  World's  Fair 
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in  1893;  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  magazine  arti- 
cles and  books,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  French,  several 
unusually  beautiful  books,  like  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Wendingen  Volume — DeFries  'Frank  Lloyd  Wright' 
and  the  monograph  mentioned  before — recently  another 
in  France." 

"Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  with  Sullivan's  remarkable  Trans- 
portation Building;  and  since  the  appearance  of  your 
own  earlier  work  subsequent  to  that  time.  To-day  most 
Americans  as  well  as  Europeans  are  at  last  taking  active 
interest  in  the  'movement.'  How  do  the  contemporary 
efforts  impress  you — in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country?'" 

"In  Europe  generally,  in  Holland  particularly,  the 
results  are  worth  while — especially  in  the  architecture 
of  the  'Wendingen'  group,  results  are  something  of  which 
to  be  proud.  It  is  amazing  how  really  'modern'  Holland 
has  always  been.  Its  history  is  one  of  social,  moral,  and 
scientific  leadership;  always  animated  by  desire  to  libe- 
rate the  human  mind  from  senseless  inhibitions." 

"Yes,  the  record  of  Dutch  achievements  in  all  periods 
seems  to  show  that  Holland  was  always  modern  in  any 
age,"  I  said. 

"  'Modern  in  any  age', — that  is  a  'good  line',"  re- 
marked Mr.  Wright.  "Holland  is  as  forward  in  the  arts 
as  the  United  States  is  backward.  Our  country  seems 
now  by  contrast  pitifully  old-fashioned  in  all  those  mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  what  we  call  'culture'.  We  seem 
to  feel  that  almost  everything  we've  got  to  show  must 
be  big  to  be  impressive.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  we  center 
upon  that  surprising.  We  have  had  to  have  architecture 
and  have  it  quick;   so  that  simple  quality  of  bigness 
we  could,  at  least,  make  our  own.  And  what  was  there 
to  do  but  take  architecture  from  the  books  at  the  plan- 
factory,  that  is,  take  it  'ready-made'?    ('Plan-factory'  is  a  slang 
term  used  among  architects  to  refer  to   the  architectural   offices 
employing  many  draughtsmen  to  grind  out  'designs'  and  build  as 
many  buildings  as   rapidly  as  is   possible).   The   plan-factory   is 
one  net  result  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  Chicago.  There,  if 

you  remember,  these  United  States 
discovered    architecture.    And    it 
didn't  take  long  for  some  of  the 
Block  construction  with  a  dec-  big  men  to  find  that  out  and  seize 

orative  motif  inherent  in  the  the    opportunity.    It    didn't    take 

building  materia!  itself  This  is  them  j  ;th        to  <organ_ 

the  lurner  house  in  California  J  °'  '  ° 


,,,,,,  .  .  .  San  Marcos  in  the  Desert,  an 

ize    to   sell    us  architecture  in  the  unusual  example  of  block  con- 

sense    that    the    country   knows    it  struction  in  Chandler,  Arizona 

now.  Architecturally  the  United 
States  may  be  said  to  be  theirs.  So 
what  little  initiative  we  did  possess 

at  that  time,  struggling  along  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Richardson,  Root,  and  Sullivan,  was  overwhelmed  by  this  com- 
mercial opportunity  to  'sell'  the  old  architecture.  Sell  it  'out  of  the 
books'  ready-made  by  adoption  and  adaption.  That  triumphant 
era  of  'American  Classic,'  so  called,  has  lasted  over  thirty  years. 
Thirty  years  to-day,  you  know,  is  an  age.  Fifteen  years  is  an  era. 
A  decade  to-day  was  an  epoch  yesterday."  Mr.  Wright  smiled, 
pointing  to  the  paper  on  which  I  was  scribbling  notes  as  fast 
as  I  could, — "That  old  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  would  come 
in  now — you  know  how  it  goes, — 'You  may  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
of  the  time.'  " 

Continued  the  architect,  "As  you  say  yourself,  you  now  see 
developing  among  the  architects  of  the  country  a  strong  feeling 
that  Architecture  should  be  allowed  to  be  Architecture — ,we'll 
say, — allowed  to  be  true  to  itself — even  here." 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "But  I  notice  that  even  architects  opposed  to 
the  modern  movement  will  not  admit  that  the  old  architecture  is 
old.  They  still  think  that  it  can  be  made  to  answer  modern  needs." 
"Yes,  some  are  still  cutting  over  fancy  old  clothes  to  try  to 
make  them  fit  the  growing  youth.  And  others  will  always  have 
to  take  them  as  they  were  and  any  old  way.  But  all  architects 
will  more  and  more  be  forced  to  live  up  to  the  growth  of  the 
times.  However,  perhaps,  the  prevalence  in  our  big  cities  just 
now  of  this  new  tashion  in  furniture  and  decoration  called  'mod- 
ernistic' may  be  largely  due  to  the  French  'flair'  for  the  appro- 
priate thing,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  Exposition  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  of  1915  and  their  market  with  'Madame',  they  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  Cubism  and  Futurism  with  Modernism." 
"Since  the  French  have  taken  up  modern  art  they  have  given 
it  new  impulse,"  I  said.  "Their  native  genius  for  decoration 
should  do  much  for  modern  art.  What  do  you  think  of  Corbusier 
and  his  group?" 

"Le  Corbusier  is  an  interesting  case  of  the  philosopher  trying 
to  be  an  architect,"  remarked  Mr.  Wright.  "At  least  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place  in  both  philosophy  and  architecture.  But 
the  French  have  always  had  this  fatal  flair  for  the  appropriate 
gesture.  At  this,  the  right  moment,  having  seen  the  affair  coming, 
they  strike  a  proper  attitude  and  gesture  of  simplicity  that 
might  indeed  be  characteristic  of  our  modern  life.  But  unfor- 
tunately they  are  interested  only  in  making  the  picture  a  little 
more  appropriately  picturesque. 

"No, — I  don't  mean  that  this  effort  of  the  French  isn't  of 
great  value  to  us.  What  I  do  sav  is,  that  gestures  are  not  enough. 
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The   so-called   'modern    movement'    in    this 
country  so  far  as  it  is  under  their  influence, 
is  therefore  in  danger.  The  only  thing  that 
will  enable  us  to  safely  grow  out  of  our  con- 
fusion and  degradation  in  Art  is  some  real 
grasp  on  the  ideal  of  Organic  Architecture. 
That   ideal   of  course   hold-,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  within,  or,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
developing  naturally  into  a  consistent  Form. 
That  ideal  precludes  any  possibility  of  'the 
mode'  or  of  imitation,  or  even  the  semblance 
of  any  grand  style,  whatever  be  its  source." 
"But,   one  criticism    made   of    the    mod- 
ernistic move- 
ment,"   I    said, 
I  second  view  of  the  Free-  "isthat  itisonly 

man  house  al  Bollywood  another    period. 

in    \*  liirh    tin-    mock    con-  ....  .  .  '.     . 

sanction  is  used  to  produce  1.lus  criticism 

most     interesting     details  hits,    I   suppose, 


Street  front  of  the  residence  of  Aileen  Barns- 
•hill  al  Hollywood.  Stucco  construction  with 
steel,  extremely  simple  with  all  ornament 
inherent    in    the    building    material    itself 

at  the  superficiality  of  much  of  the  design 
of  to-day  which  passes  for  modern." 

"The  criticism  may  well  apply  to  what 
you  call  'modernistic'.  We  ought  to  have 
(lone  with  'istics'  or  'ists'  and  'isms'.  Had  we 
an  Organic-architecture  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  'Periods.'  And  we  should  have 
greater  variety — greater  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuality, and  more  individual  homes  for 
true  individualists.  A  broader  basis  for  art, 
this.  If  modern  art  means  anything  at  all 
that  is  what  it  means.  Any  'mode'  whatso- 
ever is  poisonous,  if  not  fatal,  to  any  hope 
of  ever  attaining  the  truly  modern. 
"The   new   cultural    ideal   of  organic   archi- 


tecture has  a  centre — no  more  unfamiliar 
than  the  thought  projected  into  the  world  by 
the  Carpenter  of  Galilee.  I  suppose  he  was 
an  architect,  because  in  those  days  the  man 
called  carpenter  was  designer  as  well  as 
builder.  That  new  thought  we  may  attribute 
to  him  is,  I  think,  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  as  an  individual — as  himself, 
as  against  the  old  pagan  ideal  exemplified 
by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  sophistication 
— 'the  elegant  solution'  as  the  French  call 
it — was  something  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
man  and  conditions.  From  outside,  super- 
imposed—'aristocratic' we  call  this — upon  the 
inside,  no  mat- 


ter what  might 

be   organic   in 

(Continued  on 

page  100) 


A  second  picture  of  the 
Turner  house  at  Holly- 
wood showing  the  dining 
room     hay     and     terraces 
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Gaming  Chairs  and  Card  Tables 

Curious  Chairs  for  Cock-fights,  Cards  and   Conversation,    Relics  of 
Centuries     Past    Are     Eagerly    Sought    by     Present     Day    Collectors 

By  JULIET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


FROM  pre-historic  times  to  the  present  day, 
games  of  hazard,  chance  and  skill  have  oc- 
cupied leisure  moments,  fascinated  mankind 
and  enthralled  all  peoples,  from  the  highest 
civilizations  to  the  lowliest  nomadic- tribes,  from 
the  Kings  of  England  to  the  squaws  of  North 
America,  who  would  part  with  their  souls  sooner 
than  with  their  gambling  boards.  Knuckle  bones, 
jackstones  and  dicing  were  popular  sports  from 
earliest  times  and  pictures  depicting  persons  play- 
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Genuine  Duncan 
Phyfe  automatic 
card  table  with 
urn  pedestal  in 
finely  carved  ma- 
hogany circa  1800. 
By  courtesy  of 
Charles  Woolsey 
Lyon,  Inc. 


Courtiers  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period  sat  astride 
facing  the  hack  of  these 
card  chairs  or  "Pon- 
teuse"  of  painted  wood 
upholstered  in  rose  and 
green  droguet.  Courtesy 
Galerie    Buvelot,    Paris 


This  Game  room  in 
a  lovely  Southamp- 
ton home  was  deco- 
rated by  Elsie  Sloan 
Farley.  The  popular 
black  marble  back- 
gammon table  is  in 
the  foreground.  Pho- 
to by  Drix  Duryea 


Early  18th  Century 
tripod  card  table, 
black  and  gold 
lacquered  top,  type 
used  in  ombre. 
By  courtesy  of  Me- 
tropolitan Museum 


ing  are  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs.  Cicero  writes 
of  games  in  camp  during  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  the  suitors 
of  Penelope  played  draughts 
while  suing  for  the  lady's 
favor,  for  Athena  caught  them 
at  it.  Dice,  counters  and 
gambling  boards  have  been 
discovered  in  tombs  of  early 
Christians  and  the  gay  in 
scriptions  differ  not  at  all  from 
those  on  heathen  boards. 

Cock-fighting  flourished  in 
England  for  six  hundred  years 
and  this  pastime  sponsored  by 
royalty  became  so  popular 
that  the  famous  cock-pit  at 
Whitehall  was  erected  and 
patronized  by  the  sovereign 
and  special  chairs  for  watch- 
ing the  sport  were  designed 
for  its  devotees.  These  chairs 
are  as  rare  as  they  are  curious, 
for  on  them  men  sat  astride 
facing  the  back,  which  had  a 
movable,  hinged  shelf,  with 
drawers  for  pens,  ink  and  seals 
for  recording  bets.  The  top  of 
the  back  was  often  upholstered 
with  leather,  making  a  com- 
fortable rest  for  the  arms.  An 
early  eighteenth  century  ex- 
ample still  has  the  original 
leather  covering,  studded  with 
elaborate  brass  headed  nails. 
Cock-fighting  was  a  sanc- 
tioned annual  sport  in  English 
public  schools  and  even  in 
1790  the  school-master's  in- 
come included  the  cock-fight- 
ing dues,  which  were  paid  by 
the  boys  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
A  set  of  twenty  cock-fighting 
spurs,  in  their  original  box 
was  recently  acquired  by  a 
dealer  in  English  antiques, 
along  with  large  goblets  and 
Sunderland  mugs  decorated  in 
gay  colors  with  the  cock-pit 
and  the  birds  fitted  with  spurs. 
The     game     of     chess,     in- 
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Rare  mahogany  card  table  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period]  corners 
dished  for  candlesticks  and 
wells  for  chips.  Shown  l>>  cour- 
t<  53   dI  Stair  &  Andrew 

vented  for  the  amusement  of  an 
Oriental  ruler  was  first  played 
with  living  figures,  on  the  squares 
of  a  huge  tiled  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  the  balconies  of  the 
palace  and  the  harem,  from  which 
the  movements  of  the  chessmen 
were  visible  to  the  sovereign  and 
his  court.  It  was  only  natural  that 
in  time  the  living  chessmen  should 
be  superseded  by  figures  carved 
from  ivory  or  wood  and  placed  on 
a  miniature  battlefield.  Ancient 
tradition  asserts  that  playing  cards 
are  merely  chessmen  on  paper,  the 


« 


Circular  folding  carved  walnut 
1. nil  table  of  tin'  Queen  \nne 
period,  covered  with  antique 
petit-point  in  bird  and  flower  me- 
dallion. Courtesj  Hampton  Shops 


game  being  improved  by  admitting  more  than  two  players. 
From  India,  chess  spread  gradually  to  other  countries, 
reaching  Persia  and  China  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  Both  chess  and  cards  were  known  to  the  Arabs 
and  Saracens  in  the  twelfth,  and  playing  cards  were  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  warriors  returning  from  the 
Crusades,  who  imported  many  newly  acquired  customs 
and  habits  into  their  own  countries. 

Still  preserved  in  Paris  is  a  pack  of  Tarot  cards,  one  of 
three  painted  in  1392,  for  King  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  the 
mime  which  was  invented  merely  to  amuse  the  mad  monarch 
spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  four  years  later  an  ordinance 


18th  Century  gaining  table  of  rare  tiger  wood,  the  raised 

center    top    discloses    chess    and    backgammon    hoards. 

Courtesy    W.    F.    Cooper 


Fine  fruitwood  cock-fighting  chair 
of  the  William  and  Mary  period, 
with  original  leather  covering. 
Shown  here  by  the  courtesy  of 
H.   Douglas   Curry   and   Co.,   Inc. 

was  passed,  forbidding  working- 
people  from  playing  except  on 
holidays.  These  Tarot  cards  were 
supplanted  by  others  with  the 
court  costumes  of  the  same  period, 
and  these,  the  ancestors  of  present 
day  playing  cards  were  first  used 
in  "Piquet".  When  full  armor  was 
no  longer  a  necessity,  and  corselets 
of  steel  no  longer  worn  'neath  court 
costume,  when  manners  became 
more  gentle,  tournaments,  or 
jousting  for  a  lady's  favor,  her 
ribband  in  a  helmet,  or  em- 
(Continued  on  page  92 ) 


Queen  Anne  pine  paneled  room 
with  early  18th  Century  mahogany 
cock-fighting  chair  in  red  leather, 
carved  mahogany  folding  card 
table.   Courtesy   Schmitt   Brothers 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,   Flayed  and   Fumbled 
Bv  BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


"a  month  in  the  country." 

OF  all  the  great  Russian  pessimistic 
writers,  Ivan  Turgenev  was  the 
serenest,  the  most  philosophical 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most,  inexor- 
able— and  certainly  he  was  the  most 
artistic.  His  philosophy— profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  nihilism  of  Schopenhauer 
— might  be  summed  up  in  the  title  of  one 
of  his  most  famous  novels,  "Smoke." 
Life  is  a  dream,  an  illusion,  a  vaporous 
nothing.  "A  Month  in  the  Country," 
Turgenev's  comedy  in  four  acts,  which 


boy.  The  latter  is  beloved  by  Natalia's  ward, 
but  he  does  not  love  her.  Nothing  happens. 
The  platonic  prig  and  the  young  tutor  both 
leave  the  estate,  panic-stricken,  because  of  a 
sense  of  ho'rror  in  one  instance  and  difference 
in  social  status  of  the  other.  The  husband  is 
complacent  enough;  but  in  this  play  no  one 
has  any  courage,  and  even  Natalia's  young 
ward,  deserted  by  the  tutor,  marries  a  dod- 
dering old  idiot  whom  she  despises.  No  Jack 
gets  his  Jill.  Smoke,  will-lessness,  fear,  ideal- 
ism: pure  Russian;  profound  and  tragi-comic. 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


Charles  Coburn  as 
"Mr.  Tinker"  in 
"The  Plutocrat,"  at 
the  Vanderbilt 
Theatre,  from  a 
drawing  by  Joseph 
Cummings      Chase 


Katharine  Cornell, 
starring  in  "Dis- 
honored Lady"  by 
Margaret  Ayer 
Barnes  and  Edward 
Sheldon,  now  at  the 
Empire  Theatre 


"Noah's  Ark,"  in 
Marc  Connelly's 
new  play,  "The 
Green  Pastures,"  at 
the  Mansfield 
Theatre,  showing 
Noah  releasing  the 
dove  of  peace 


Alia  Nazimova  'in 
"A  Month  in  the 
Country,"  by 
Turgenev,  the 
Theatre  Guild's 
latest  play 


the  Theatre  Guild  put 
on  in  one  of  its  most 
magnificent  and  trium- 
phal productions  (from 
any  standpoint),  em- 
bodies, in  a  lighter  mood, 
this  philosophy  of  de- 
spair and  futility.  It  is 
a  thing  of  sheer  beauty 
and  comic  pathos  in  the 
hands  of  the  Guild  play- 
ers; a  play  of  rare  qual- 
ity, of  subtle  and  evasive 
charm,  of  exquisite  spiri- 
tual satire.  Aching  hearts, 
idealistic  inhibitions, 
sudden  disillusions,  the 
petty  motive,  the  hope- 
less gesture  of  defeat — 
all  are  here  in  these  viv- 
idly drawn  characters 
gathered  together  for  a 
month  in  the  country  on 
a  Russian  estate. 

The  play  centers  chief- 
ly around  Natalia  Pet- 
rovna  (married  to  a 
rural  Babbitt),  who  loves 
two  men,  an  elderly  prig 
and  a  young  man  who 
is  the  tutor  of  her  little 
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Birds  As  Guests  of  the  Garden 

If  You  Provide  Food  and  Protection  for  Birds,  They  Will  Rid  Your 
Garden  of  Many  Pests.  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Practical  Garden  Articles 

By  HUGH  FINDLEY 

Landscape    Architect,    Columbia    University 


The  White-Throated  Sparrow — A.  West 

"Hark!  'tis  our  northern  nightingale  that  sings 
In  far-off,  leafy  cloisters,  dark  and  cool, 
Flinging  his  flute-notes  bounding  from  the 

sk: 
Thou  wild  musician  of  the  mountain-streams, 
Most  tuneful  minstrel  of  the  forest-choirs, 
Bird  of  all  grace  and  harmony  of  soul, 
Unseen,  we  hail  thee  for  thy  blissful  voice." 


THE  winter 
nights  have  been 
long  and  the  land 
heavy  with  sleep  but 
before  the  snow  is 
fully  gone  the  white- 
throated  sparrow 
greets  the  rosy  dawn 
of  the  sky  and  sings 
with  delight  as  the 
warm  lingers  of  spring 
touch  our  earth  and 
awaken  her  from 
sleep.  There  is  a  rest- 
marching  of  green 
things  up  the  hill  and 
here  and  there  a  few 
stragglers  play  with 
time  and  mix  their 
love  songs  with  the 
laughter  of  the  danc- 
iing  brook  as  it  follows 
among  the  ferns. 

The  mystic  pipes  of 
Tan  are  heard  in 
rhythmic  beat  as  he 
plays  to  the  miracle 
workers  as  they  gath- 
er the  forces  of  new 
life  from  the  earth, 
air  and  sun.  The 
magic  loom  of  Nature 
keeps  time  with  Pan's 
flute  and  the  flowers 


vermin  proof  fence.  The  fence  should  be 
at  least  six  feet  high  and  not  more  than 
\Yz  inch  mesh.  If  the  overhang  is  from  V/2 
to  2  feet  wide,  cats  and  all  other  climbers 
will  be  kept  out.  If  the  fence  is  imbedded  in 
the  ground  2  to  3  inches,  vermin  that  dig 
will  be  kept  out,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

While  we  should  have  shrubbery  and  trees 
for  the  birds  to  nest  in,  we  must  also  add 
low  covers,  for  many  of  the  birds  nest  on  the 


A  martin  house  with 

six  large  rooms  "To 

Let."  Courtesy  E.  F. 

Hodgson  Co. 


are  formed,  the 
grass  grows  green, 
the  buds  throw  off 
their  winter  over- 
coats, and  the  birds  add 
their  song  and  colour  to 
this  newborn  life. 
A  great  manj  of  us  add 
the  birds  to  our  garden 
each  spring  and  they  re- 
main as  guests  if  they 
find  adequate  food, 
water  and  suitable  nest- 
ing places.  One  of  the 
first  requirements  for 
building  a  successful  gar- 
den which  will  attract  the 
birds   is  to   construct   a 


"Spring  Breezes"  by  Bessie 
Potter  Vonnah.  Such  a  bird 
bath  adds  infinite  charm 
to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 


This  charming  bird  bath  in  this  thicket  of 

trees,    shrubs   and    flowers   will    during   the 

warm  days  of  summer  attract  many  a  singer 

to  the  garden 


ground.  The  removal  of  old  trees  and  mod- 
ern tree-surgery  has  caused  many  birds  to 
leave  our  grounds  and  to  search  elsewhere 
for  a  cavity  in  a  tree.  Of  course  many  birds 
which  select  cavities  in  trees  for  a  nesting 
place  will  utilize  artificial  cavities  and  bird 
houses.  Make  a  study  of  the  location  before 
putting  up  bird  houses  in  the  garden  and 
consider  the  need  for  partial  shade,  shelters 
from  prevailing  winds  and  storms.  Birds  do 
not  like  crowded  situations  any  more  than 
they  care  for  human  inspection.  Birds  like 
privacy,  especially  during  the  actual 
periods  of  incubating  and  brooding. 
Such  ground-nesting  birds  as  bobo- 
links, meadow  larks,  and  bob-whites, 
should  be  protected  especially  from 


the  mowing  ma- 
chine during  their 
nesting  time.  If  the 
bird  garden  is  not 
protected  by  a  fence, 
tree  guards  should 
be  considered  to  pre- 
vent    vermin     from 

reaching  the  nest.  There  is  little  use  in  put- 
ting bells  on  the  house  cat,  for  while  this 
may  in  a  few  cases 
save  the  lives  of  adult 
birds,  the  nestlings 
are  helpless. 

During  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  summer, 
drinking  places  and 
bird  baths  should  be 
kept  supplied  with 
clean  water.  Bird 
baths  should  be  so 
made  that  the  birds 
have  a  safe  footing 
and  the  water  should 
be  shallow.  Birds  will 
not  come  near  the 
supply  of  water  if  cats 
and  other  deadly  ene- 
mies are  allowed  to  run 
free.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  birds  drink- 
ing water  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer. 

The  most  vital  fac- 
tor in  attracting  birds 
to  our  gardens,  is  the 
supply  of  food.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months 
the  feeding  station 
should  be  protected 
from  the  north  winds, 
and  a  goodly  supply 
of  food  kept  in  them. 
The  foods  commonly 
used  by  birds  that 
stay  north  during  the 
cold  months  include 
suet  and  other  fats, 
pork  rinds,  bones  with 
shreds  of  meat,  cooked  meats,  real  worms, 
cut-up  apples,  bird  seed,  buckwheat,  crackers, 
crumbs,  cocoanut  meat,  cracked  corn,  broken 
dog  biscuits  or  other  bread,  hemp  seed,  mil- 
let, nut-meats  (especially  peanuts),  whole  or 
rolled  oats,  peppers,  popcorn,  pumpkin  or 
squash  seeds,  raw  or  boiled  rice,  sunflower 


A  figure  designed  in 
bronze  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Spring 
Flower  Show  in  New 
York.  By  courtesy  of 
the  Pompeian  Gar- 
den    Furniture     Co. 


IE   EDWARDS  HEWITT 
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E  u  o  n  y  in  u  s  Euro- 
pliaens.  A  fine  shrub 
for  mass  planting  in  a 
bird  garden.  It  is 
sometimes  considered 
more  of  a  tree  than  a 
shrub.  The  cose  color- 
ed capsules  with  red 
seeds  are  strikingly 
conspifuous   in   fall 


seeds  and  the 
heads  of  wheat. 
If  we  are  to 
attract  the  birds 
to  the  garden  in 
spring,  summer, 
or  autumn,  we 
must  furnish  them 
natural  food.  We 
are  grateful  when  the  birds  destroy  the 
insects  which  nature  usually  supplies  in 
abundance,  but  all  of  our  feathered  friends 
do  not  subsist  on  insect  food.  Instead  they 
feed  upon  seeds.  Very  early  in  the  spring 
there  are  a  number  of  winter  birds  that 
live  largely  on  the  buds  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees. 


Do  not  be  too 
tidy  about  the 
perennial  gar- 
den but  let  the 
seeds  ripen.  In 
the  field  the 
birds  eat  weed 
and  grass  seeds, 
and  the  various 
millets   are   rel- 


Crataegus  (Haw- 
thorn ) .  There  are  from 
8  to  9  hundred  species 
of  hawthorn.  The  col- 
or of  bloom  ranges 
from  a  white  to  a  deep 
red.  The  handsome 
foliage  with  the  fruit 
in  the  fall  are  very 
decorative,  but  the 
tree  or  shrub  is  often 
selected  as  a  nesting 
place  for  the  birds 


ished  by  nearly  all  seed-eating 
birds.  These  should  be  planted 
much  more  than  they  are.  Com- 
mon millet  (Panicum  miliaceum), 
Japanese  millet  or  barn-yard 
grass  (Echinochloa  crus-galli), 
and  German  millet  or  Hungarian 
grass,  (Setaria  italica)  may  be 
obtained  from  most  seedsmen  and 
should  be  planted  in  abundance 
by  those  wishing  to  attract  gra- 
nivorous  birds. 

The  seed  from  the  cones  of  the 
alders  and  birches  supplies  the  red- 
polls, siskins,  and  goldfinches 
with  much  of  their  supply  of  seed 
in  winter.  The  ashes  and  box  el- 
ders are  also  valuable  trees  to 
plant  for  winter  seeds.  The  gros- 
beaks search  for  the  winged  seed 

Euonymus  Alatus.  The  steins 
are  winged  with  a  corky  lay- 
er and  in  the  fall  this  charm- 
ing ornamental  shrub  with 
its  deep  rose  colored  foliage 
and  orange  twin  berries  is 
one  of  the  handsomest 
shrubs    in    the    bird    garden 


Cornus  Sanguinea. 
This  thrifty  and  hardy 
shrub  will  grow  to  a 
height  of  12  feet.  Its 
purple  or  dark  blood 
red  branches  are  weigh- 
ed down  in  the  fall 
with  black  berries 
much      sought      after 


in  stomachs  taken 
in  winter.  Beetles 
constitute  21 
percent  of  the 
whole  food, grass- 
hoppers 22,  cater- 
pillars 10,  and 
various  other  in- 
sects  9,   while    a 

number  of  spiders  and  myriapods  about  6 
percent,  comprise  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  diet. 

The  robin:  Examinations  of  1,236 
stomachs  show  that  42  percent  of  its  food 
is  animal  matter,  principally  insects,  while 
the  remainder  is  made  up  largely  of  small 
fruits  or  berries.  Over  16  percent  consists 
of  beetles  about  one-third  of  which  are 
ground  beetles,  taken  mostly  in  spring  and 

fall  when  other 
Lonicera  Tatarica. 
Tartarian  honeysuckle. 
This  valuable  shrub 
with  its  dull  bluish- 
green  leaves  produces 
a  pink  bloom  in  May 
and  June  and  is  cover- 
ed with  red  fruit  in 
August.  Birds  are  fond 
of     all     the     Lonicera 


insects  are 
scarce.  Grass- 
hoppers make 
up  about  5 
percent  of  the 

{Continued 
on  page  108) 


of  the  pines.  There  is  still  an- 
other group  of  birds  that  are 
attracted  by  the  fruit  producing 
trees  and  shrubs.  These  may  not 
only  be  planted  in  the  garden, 
as  foundation  planting  about 
houses  in  the  wild,  but  many  of 
our  golf  links  are  now  being 
planted  to  attract  the  birds. 

In  making  a  choice  of  plants, 
consider  their  ornamental  val- 
ue, earliness,  lateness,  or  length 
of  fruiting  season.  Our  Govern- 
ment Bulletins  have  given  us 
much  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  feeding  habits  of 
birds  which  helps  one  to  select 
plants  to  attract  this  or  that 
particular  bird. 

The  bluebird  has  not  been 
accused,  so  far  as  known,  of 
stealing  fruit  or  of  preying  upon 
crops.  An  examination  of  855 
stomachs  showed  that  68  per- 
cent is  made  up  of  various  vege- 
tal >\c  substances,  found  mostly 


Library  in  the  Chateau  du  Breau 

from  a  painting  by  Walter  Cay 


All  the  grace  of  the  more  subdued 
French  period,  the  formal  dignity  of  the 
paneling  and  the  color  values  are  inter- 
preted with  a  convincing  naturalness. 
Courtesy  of   the    Wildenstein   Galleries 


Some  Fascinating 

Paintings  on 
Mirrors  Done  As 

Decoration  for 
New  York  Homes 

In  His  Mirror  Painting, 
Victor  White  Displays  a 
Rare  Quality  of  Work- 
manship and  a  Curiously 
Individual  Technique. 
These  Decorations  Are 
Neither  French  nor  Persian 
nor  Chinese;  Eminently 
Modern,  Yet  Influenced 
by  the  Most  Interesting 
Phases  of   Decorative  Art 


Courtesy  The  Lucy  Lamar  Galleries 


PHOTOGRAPHS  SV  PETER  i 


A  Victor  White  decoration 
for  the  New  York  home  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Hoyt.  This  de- 
lightful mirror  decoration  is 
used  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
ladies'  dressing  room.  The 
colors  of  the  painting  are 
keyed  to  a  silvery  gray.  The 
fawns  are  a  monotone  buff, 
and  the  turf  ochre  and 
green,  relieved  by  yellow  and 
red  flowers.  A  delicate  peach 
tint  is  used  for  the  frag- 
ile spray  of  blossoms  overhead 


Painted  mirror  over  a  dress- 
ing table  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Durand.  The 
coloring  is  light,  and  design 
infinitely  fantastic.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  fashionable  after- 
noon of  the  time  of  crin- 
olines and  white  perukes.  The 
outside  border  has  been  adapt- 
ed from  a  tapestry  design  in 
soft  red,  brown,  ochre,  and 
green  tones.  The  colors  in 
the  animated  scenes  are  keyed 
to  the  vivid  red  which  ap- 
pears in  the  riding  coats  and 
awnings.  A  touch  of  gold  is 
used  for  the  moon  and  stars 


♦    I 
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Distinguished  Living  Rooms 

Showing  Modern  Adaptations  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English  and 
Colonial  Periods.  First  of  the  Series— which  Will  Include  Dining 
Rooms,  Entrance  Halls,  Libraries,  Bedrooms,  Nurseries  and  Bathrooms 
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Spanish  living  room  in  a  New  York  apartment,  the  walls  in  soft  ivory  tone  with  heavy  ceiling  beams 
of  dull  waxed  walnut.  Rich  antique  brocaded  velvet  has  been  utilized  for  the  draperies,  and  the 
overstuffed  chairs  are  upholstered  in  red  and  gold.  The  Spanish  fireplace  which  reaches  the  ceiling 
dominates   this  inviting,  picturesque  interior.  By  courtesy  of  New  York   Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 
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Above — In  this  Early  American  living  room  solid  mahog- 
any furniture  is  used  against  paneled  walls  painted  lemon 
yellow.  A  small  comb-back  chair,  Queen  Anne  secretary, 
and  Martha  Washington  sofa  are  grouped  effectively.  A 
pewter  lamp  stands  on  the  rudder  table.  Courtesy  Charak 


Below — French  living  room  in  New  York  apartment  dec- 
orated in  a  monotone  keyed  to  pale  gold.  Walls  are  Aus- 
trian oak  panels,  and  fireplace  faced  with  rare  brown  and 
gold  marble.  A  collection  of  Pillement  miniatures  adds 
interest.  Courtesy  Barton,  Price  and  Willson,  Decorators 
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Rich  gold  and  wine  red  ore  dominating  colors  in  this 
Inznrioni  Italian  room  in  a  New  fork  apartment.  Walls  are 
rough  Italian  plaster,  bronze,  with  black  and  gold  mantel. 
The  sofa  is  red  and  gold  brocatelle.  Tables  are  antique 
It.ilLui  pieces. Courtesj    \m>  Sommers  Phillips, Decorator 


Below — Pine  paneled  room  from  a  London  house  built 
in  1740,  with  fine  carved  lentils  over  Georgian  doors.  The 
furniture  is  antique,  and  the  wide  couch  near  the  fireplace 
covered  in  linen,  hand-blocked  on  a  background  harmon- 
izing with  the  walls.  Courtesy  Stair  &  Andrew,  Decorators 
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Where  Beauty  Is  Created 

Fascinating  and  Fantastic  Beauty  Tables  in  the  Ultra-Modernistic 
Spirit    Are    One    of    the    New    Developments    in    Furniture 


Below — Beauly  table  and  long  mirror  created  by 
the  famous  Ruhlmann  of  Paris  and  exhibited  at 
the  new  Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs.  It  is  in 
loupe  d'amboine,  with  two  cylindrical  motifs  at 
either  side  of  the  tall,  rectangular  mirror.  The 
modern  toilet  accessories  are  by  Puiforcat.  The 
walls   are   done   in   very   modern   gray    damask 


Left — Archi- 
tectural type 
of  coiffeuse 
which  seems 
to  have  been 
inspired  by  the 
American  sky- 
scraper. The 
panel  mirror 
is  flanked  by 
oblongs  of 
pal  issa  ndre. 
The  stool  is 
upholstered  in 
gray  suede and 
the  oblong 
drawer 
handles  in  sil- 
vered copper. 
Created  by 
Georges 
Champion  and 
edited  by  Stu- 
dio Cue  for 
the  new  Salon 
des  Artistes 
Decorateurs 


THREE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  BONNEY 


Below — Boudoir  table  for  the  modern  bedroom,  created  by  Lucie  Renaudot 
(edited  by  Dumus)  for  the  new  Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs.  The  utter 
simplification  of  lines  is  evident.  The  wood  used  is  sycamore,  very  popular 
with  the  young  French  decorators.  The  chair  is  upholstered  in  rust  colored 
velvet  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  rug  in  two  tones  of  gray 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ORIX  DURYEA 


Above — Modern  American  beauty  corner  with  a 
screen  in  gold  and  silver  showing  the  sun  rising 
out  of  primordial  ooze.  The  colors  are  gorgeous 
to  a  degree  and  form  a  most  appropriate  back- 
ground for  the  curious  little  dressing  table  and 
small  stool,  richly  upholstered.  Courtesy  of  the 
Park    Avenue   Galleries 
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BY  a  profound  devotion 
|  to  the  principles  of  her 
art.   Elizabeth   Madox 

Roberts  has  taken  her  place 
in  the  forefront  of  American 
novelists.  There  is  no  fire,  no 
spectacular  appeal  in  her  fic- 
tion, but  there  is  a  serenity 
and  a  poetic  quality  in  her 
work  which  will  always  ap- 
peal to  the  fastidious.  Her 
latest  novel  is  The  Gnat 
Meadow,  which  is  a  story  of 
the  Kentucky  pioneers.  Dan- 
iel Boone  is  introduced  into 
the  story  and  the  Strength 
of  his  character  and  the  ap- 
peal he  has  bad  upon  the 
imaginations  of  succeeding 
generations  are  sel  forth  sim- 
ply and  convincingly.  There 
is  included  in  the  narrative  a 
love  story  on  the  Enoch  Ar- 
den  theme  which  is  handled 
with  such  taste  and  original- 
ity of  treatment  that  no  crit- 
icism can  be  offered  of  the 
triteness  of  it  as  a  dramatic 
episode.  Miss  Roberts  has 
fully  realized  the  possibilities 
of  her  theme.  Here  she  has 


Among  the  New  Books 

A  Survey  of  the  Best  Offerings  for  Spring 
and   Summer  in    Fiction   and   Non-Fiction 


By  BURTON   RASCOE 


Margaret  Anderson, 
the  author  of  "M\ 
Thirtj  ^  ears'  War," 
published  bj  Cc>\ ici 
Friede,  Inc. 


dramatized  the  migra- 
tion west  of  the  hardy 
and  adventurous  pio- 
neer men  and  women 
who  settled  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Kentucky, 
survived  hardships  of 
an  almost  inconceivable 
character,  withstood 
the  raiding  enmity  of 
the  Indians,  and  open- 
ed up  a  new  land  for 
white  civilization.  Miss 
Roberts  and   Glenway 


Samuel  Hoffenstein, 
whose  second  book 
of  verse,  "Year  in, 
You're  Out,"  is  just 
off  the  press.  Pub- 
lished by  Horace 
Liveright 


tells  her  that  she  looks  like  a 
cocotte  in  it  and  she  begins  to 
feel  some  of  the  impulses  that 
she  imagines  a  cocotte  experi- 
ences. They  are  impulses  not 
at  all  in  accord  with  her  char- 
acter as  a  respectable,  satisfied 
and  conventional  woman  of 
the  upper  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  situation  arouses 
conflicts  in  her  psyche  of  a 
most  disturbing  kind.  She  had 
thought  of  herself  as  a  wife 
(Continued  on  page  110) 

Wescott   are 


Claire  Spencer,  au- 
thor of  "Gallows' 
Orchard,"  publish- 
imI  by  Jonathan 
('ape  and  Harrison 
Smith,  Inc. 


Donald  Henderson 
Clarke,  author  of 
"The  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Frank  Tar- 
beaux,"  published 
by  Vanguard  Press 


two  writers  of 
our  time  who 
have  refused 
to  adopt  the 
tempo  of  con- 
temporary fic- 
tion or  to  yield  to  that  hardness  which 
has  been  so  much  in  vogue.  Thus  they 
help  greatly  to  add  variety  to  our  lit- 
erary fare  and  still  to  preserve  the 
desirable  standards  of  honest,  consci- 
entious and  distinctive  fiction. 

The  Party  Dress  by  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer  is  his  first  novel  since  1926 
and  it  is  the  only  novel  he  has  written 
with  the  exception  of  Cytherea  which 
is  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  pruderies 
of  the  catharists.  In  this  story  a  wife 
buys  a  Paris 
gown  which 
James  B.  Wharton,  changes    her 

A/rUt,i0rw°/  ""Thte  who]e   concep- 

Marsh    Wite.     pub-  ..  .  ,  f. 

lished  by  Coward-  tl0n  of  herself. 

McCann,  Inc.  Her     husband 
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Apartment  With  Rich  Antiques 

The  City  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Slack  Has  an  Air  of  Genuine  Livableness  and 
Quiet    Beauty    Combining    Mellowness    of    Old    Furniture    and    Warmth    of    Color 

West  port  Antique  Shops,  decorators ^ 


Above — Walls  in  the  living  room  are  pale  green  and 
curtains  yellow  damask — a  17th  Century  green  lacquer 
secretaire    harmonizes   with    18th    Century   mahogany 


Below — Mrs.  Slack's  dining  room  is  fitted  with  18th 
Century  English  furniture  of  Chippendale  design, 
with  very  fine  old  Ming  vases  ornamenting  the  mantel 
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Lbove — The  fine  paneling  in  this  room  was  Wrought 
from  ;m  old  Virginian  home.  Furnishings  are  pine  and 
maple  and  curtains  rod  linen,  with  an  old  hooked  rug 


Below — A  richly  paneled  room  in  the  Slack  home  with 
formal  inset  book  cases,  roomy  chintz-covered  couch 
and    many    small    tables,   for    flowers   and   magazines 
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Porch,  Terrace  and 
Sun  Room  Furniture 

New  Models  and  Materials,  Graceful 

Shapes,    Good    Craftsmanship    and 

Novel     Fabrics    Characterize    the 

Poreh   Furniture  of  l?)~»0 


FINELY  finished  porch  furniture,  water, 
sun  and  weather  proof,  whether  made  of 
rattan,  reed,  enamelled  cane,  willow,  or 
fibre  is  so  universally  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
one  ever  gives  its  origin  a 
thought:  but  the  first  chair 
probably  dates  from  the  day 
that  some  one  sat  upon  an  in- 
verted basket  and  found  it 
comfortable,  for  most  summer 
furniture  is  a  development  of 
the  ancient  art  of  basketry  and 
waterproofing  reeds  and  rushes 
was  known  long  before  that 
Biblical  baby  was  launched 
upon  his  historic  voyage  on 
the  Nile. 

Rattan,  of  which  a  fine  out- 
door furniture  is  made  is  a 
generic  name  for  several  hun- 
dred varieties  of  lianes,  climb- 
ing palms,  or  vines  having  all 
the  characteristic  features  of 
palms — fibrous  stalks  or 
trunks,  with  a  hard  flinty  coat- 
ing. The  finest  variety,  the 
"Calamus  Rotang",  grows  in 
Borneo,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, in  jungles  and  swampy 


"Flekrom"  furniture  of 
chromium  plated  tubular 
steel,  rust  and  tarnish  proof, 
"Formica"  tops  impervious 
to  stains  or  fire;  cushions  in 
rayon  satin.  By  courtesy 
YpsilantiReedFurnitureCo. 


Furniture  of  black  stick  reed 
with  supports  of  chromium 
plated  steel,  with  cushions 
of  rayon  satin  in  three  tones 
of  bois  de  rose.  Courtesy 
Marshall     Field     and     Co. 


lands,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  wind- 
ing its  way  along  the  ground, 
climbing  trees  and  extending 
its  tenacious  length  in  coils 
and  festoons,  from  five  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  feet  with- 
out exceeding  one  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
It  is  gathered  by  natives,  who 
penetrate  the  tangled  jungles 
bolo  in  hand,  cutting  off  the 
long  shoots  (which  instantly 
spring  again)  and  winding 
them  about  their  bodies  until 
they  have  gathered  from  thirty- 


Lawn  suite  of  sheet  metal 
and  tubular  steel,  enamelled 
in  brilliant  colors;  umbrella 
is  of  a  new  waterproof  fab- 
ric painted  with  the  "dew 
drop"  design.  Courtesy  B. 
Altman   and   Co. 


five  to  fifty  pounds,  when  they  pack  them  back 
to  their  camps,  where  they  are  pulled,  tip  end 
first,  between  two  pieces  of  wood  to  remove 
leaf  sheaths,  and  leaves  with  their  thorny  hooks; 
the  long  vines  are  then  cut  into  twenty  foot 
lengths,  bundled  and  collected  by  traders  for 
shipment  from  Singapore. 

The  Calamus  rattan  is  strong  and  is  used  for 
tying  up  almost  every  Oriental  commodity,  from 
the  tiniest  parcels  to  bales  of  rugs,  while  build- 
ings and  structures  of  all  kinds  are  lashed  to- 
gether with  this  tough  natural  string.  Rope  is 
made  from  rattan  in  single  strands,  or  in  several, 
braided  or  twisted  together,  it  is  used  in  making 
cables  for  moorings,  for  anchor  ropes,  or  haul- 
ing out  logs  and  even  the  suspension  bridges, 
which  span  ravines  and  streams  all  the  way  from 
China  to  India  are  native  built  from  nature's 
rope,  made  possible  by  its  toughness  and  great 
strength,  but  its  widest  use  has  always  been  for 
making  baskets  and  furniture. 

For  outdoor  furniture  nothing  in  nature 
equals  rattan,  with  its  flinty,  glossy  coat,  which 
protects  it  from  rain  and  all  climatic  changes, 
for  it   bends  without  breaking,  is  tough  and 
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resilient  and  the  smallest  chair  is  stout 
enough  to  hold  an  elephant — important,  as 
porch  chairs  are  moved  often.  Cane  is  the  out- 


a  new  chemical  substance  with  all  the 
brilliance  of  plate  glass,  which  will  not 
burn,  break  or  scratch  and  is  impervious 


Porch   furniture   enamell-  ually  found  in  black, 

ed  in  any  color  with  natural        Formica  may  be  ob- 

rattan   and   Trench   enam-  ,    .       ,    .  , 

elled    cane    windings    in  tained  ln  any  color- 

brilliant  colors.  Courtesy  Bridge  or   breakfast 

Lord  and  Taylor  sets  (table  and  four 

chairs)  are  available 
in  tubular  steel, 
chromium  plated,  or  enamelled  in  brilliant  col- 
ors, matching  the  windings  of  French  enamelled 
cane  on  the  rattan  chair  backs  and  seats,  which 
are  often  cushioned  in  water-repellent  rayon. 

These  new  rayon  fabrics  come  in  many  in- 
teresting weaves  and  delightful  colors,  many  of 
the  settees  and  low,  comfortable  arm  chairs  of 
rattan,  or  stick  reed  are  cushioned  in  lettuce 
green  or  coral,  Shiki  rayon  satin,  others  in  a 
water-repellent  cotton  and  rayon,  with  wide 
horizontal  stripes  in  four  tones  of  one  color.  A 
rayon  cire  rep  has  a  finish  like  black  patent 
leather,  while  entirely  different  are  large  plaids 
in  several  colors  on  an  all-rayon  basket  weave 
surface.  A  new  material  called  "Toyo"  cloth,  is 
made  from  wood  pulp  and  comes  in  plaids, 
stripes,  checks,  plain  colors,  or  in  many  other 
designs,  this  also  is 


water-repellent.  An 
extremely  attractive 
suite  for  sun  room, 
made  of  lime  green 
stick  reed  has  spring 


Wheeled  chaise  longue  and 
settee  of  stick  reed  uphol- 
stered with  waterproof 
chintz  in  gay  colors.  Cour- 
tesy The  Reed  Shops,  Inc. 


side  coating  of  rattan,  which  is  sliced  off  in  long 
thin  strips,  to  form  cane  seats  and  backs  for 
chairs  and  windings  for  ornamenting  furniture 
and  covering  joints.  Reed,  from  which  stick  reed 
furniture  is  made,  is  the  tough,  fibrous  inside  of 
rattan,  after  the  cane  is  removed  and  this  is 
cut  in  sizes  from  the  slenderness  of  the  lead  in 
a  pencil,  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  rounds, 
half  rounds,  fiat,  etc.  Reed,  which  takes  paint 
better  than  any  known  material,  makes  beau- 
tiful, durable,  strong,  light  furniture  and  is  espe- 
cially desirable  when  decorative  effects  in  paint 
and  color  are  to  be  worked  out.  Finished  with 
shellac  and  spar  varnish  over  the  baked  paint, 
stick  reed  furniture,  like  rattan,  if  properly  con- 
structed is  practically  indestructible. 

Entirely  new  is  the  porch  and  terrace  furni- 
ture made  of  tubular  steel,  chromium  plated, 
which  renders  it  impervious  to  rust  of  tarnish- 
ing. This  new  steel  furniture  is  also  finished  in 
baked  enamel,  in  any  desired  color  to  harmonize 
with  the  upholstery 
fabric.  Tubular  steel 
is  often  combined 
with  rattan  and  in 
many  of  the  suites 
the  table  tops  are 
made  of  "Formica", 


to  stains,  even  to  alcohol.  This  makes      cushions  and  back  pillows  of  Permatex,  with 
it   extremely  practical.   Though   us-  (Continued  on  page  113) 


Comfortable  settee,  arm 
chair  and  foot  rest  of  rat- 
tan enamelled  to  match 
the  gorgeous  peonies  on 
hand  blocked  linen  cush- 
ions. Courtesy  Master- 
craft  Reed  Corp. 
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Distant   view   of   Pike's   Peak,  most   popular   mountain   in   the 
Colorado  Rockies.  Courtesy  Rock  Island  Ry. 


The  Wonders  of  American 
And  African  Travel 

Circular  Tours  of  Picturesque  Canada- 
Alaska's  Beauty— the  Golden  Southwest, 
Indian  Rites  — Popular  Pike's  Peak  — South 
Africa,     Glorious     Garden     of     Nature 

By  HENRYWELLINCTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author:  In  the  Snow  of  the  Alps — Big  Game  on  the  Congo — In 
Thamcsland — The  Fish  and  Oanic  of  Florida — Summer  Camps,  etc. 


pire  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  history  is  the  story 
of  rugged  endeavor  and  adventure,  of  exploratory  success,  failure, 
hardship  and  achievement.  The  romance  of  the  pioneer  is  its 
saga.  The  rapid  progress  of  its  material  development  is  an  Ameri- 
can epic.  Its  people  are  a  hardy,  generous,  courageous  and  daring 
race  with  the  tenacity  of  the  Briton  and  the  enterprise  and 
humor  of  the  American.  Travel  in  Canada,  on  its  trains  and 
ships,  will  be  a  gratifying  revelation  to  those  who  have  not  re- 
cently enjoyed  it.  The  endless  succession  of  lakes  and  little  streams 
adds  much  to  the  variety  and  charm  of  the  Canadian  landscape. 


THE  gilt  and 
balm  of  May 
herald  the 
flush  of  Spring's  new 
spirit.  There  is  an 
urge  within  us  to 
explore,  to  dedicate 
leisure  to  the  pursuit 
of  fresh  scenes  and 
new  interests.  Unlike 
the  love  for  old 
things  of  use  and 
beauty  in  our  do- 
mestic environment, 
we  like  to  feel  the 
Spring's  tingle  of 
new  life  and  desires. 
To  the  seeing  eye 
and  the  responsive 
heart,  a  remade 
world  dawns  upon  us 
every  merry  May. 

We  are  now  sending  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion travelers  a  year  over  distant  trails. 
Americans  are  curious  of  every  part  of 
the  world.  They  increasingly  resort  to  travel 
as  at  once  the  most  profitable  and  the  most 
healthful  of  all  recreations.  Travel  is  now 
so  functionally  smooth  and  delightful  in 
an  age  of  superlative  ease,  comfort  and 
luxury,  that  it  is  less  trouble  and  worry  to 
travel  as  the  guest  of  a  ship  or  train,  than 
to  stay  at  home  as  the  harassed  host  of 
frequently  disinclined  and  arrogant  servants. 

CANADA A   ROMANTIC   WONDERLAND 

On  the  north  of  us  thrives  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  country,  young,  energetic,  confi- 
dent, and  very  hospitable  of  the  stranger  in 
its  midst.  It  has  all  the  scenic  wonders  of 
all  the  world.  Canada  is  as  much  a  wonder- 
land as  any  part  of  any  continent.  And  no 
American,  loyal  to  his  own  land,  can  hope 
to  comprehend  the  life  of  his  time  and  the 

growth  of  New 

Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Alberta,  World     civiliza- 

sumptuon  m    Hock-  -•    _    _;fu„,i  „ 

ies  health  resort.   Courtesy  tion,  Without  ex- 

Canadian   Pacific   Ry.  pi  0  ring    that 

northern   Em- 


Eagle  Dancers,  In- 
ter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial,  Gal- 
lup, N.  M.  Cour- 
tesy Santa  Fe  Ry. 

CIRCLE  TOURS 
THROUGH  CANADA 
AND  UNITED   STATES 

Canadian  rail- 
roads  have,  with 
characteristic  enter- 
prise, inaugurated  a 
series  of  tours  which 
show  the  traveler 
Canada  as  well  as 
the  United  States 
for  an  incredibly  low 
over-all  fare.  One  can 
leave  New  York, 
travel  overnight  to 
Montreal  and  board 
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a  west-bound  Canadian  Pacific  train  for  Van- 
couver; visit  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Victoria, 
B.  C.  and  most  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest  in  California  and  return  by  an 
American  railroad,  for  5156.32.  If  he  desires 
to  omit  California,  he  can  make  the  trip  for 
S138.32,  and  if  he  desires  to  include  Quebec 
in  his  itinerary  the  charge  is  only  510.15 
additional.  This  tour  across  Canada  west- 
bound and  returning  through  the  United 
States  eastbound  brings  the  traveler  in  close 
contact  with  the  west  and  its  people.  He 
will  be  amazed  at  its  magnificent  distances, 
its  fertile  soil,  splendid  forests,  mighty 
mountains,  busy  cities  and  energetic  people, 
as  well  as  the  gorgeous  scenery  observed 
both  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Montreal,  Canada's  thriving  metropolis,  is 
the  point  at  which  most  across-Canada  jour- 
neys commence.  Montreal  is  the  second 
largest  port  in  Xorth  America  and  the  larg- 
est inland  port  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  centre  of  the  Dominion 
and  is  the  fifth  largest  French-speaking  city 
in  the  world.  From  the  brow  of  Mount  Royal, 
a  beautiful  wooded  eminence  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  a  fine  panorama  of  this 
historic  metropolis  can  be  obtained.  Mon- 
treal is  full  of  inter- 
est for  the  stranger. 
and  several  profit- 
able days  can  be 
spent  in  sightseeing 
and  other  diversions. 

Quebec,  the  "An- 
cient Capital",  situ- 
ated 175  miles  east 
<>f  Montreal,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River, 
f  such  historic 
and  cultural  impor- 
tance that  many 
travelers  make  it  a 
point  to  include  this 
fine  old  city  in  their 
itineraries.  Quebec's 


Trail  Riding,  T.ik  c 
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Navajo   Indian   Ho- 

gan,  Arizona  Desert 

Lands.  Courtesy 

Santa  Fe  Ry. 


Deer  Dance,  Inter- 
Tribal  Indian  Cere- 
monial, Gallup. 
Courtesy    Santa   Fe 


narrow,  crooked  streets,  its  historic  Plains  of 
Abraham,  where  the  valiant  Generals  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  battled  to  the  death;  its  his- 
toric Heights,  its  magnificent  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac  and  other  attractions  never  fail  to 
impress  the  stranger  within  her  venerable 
gates.  Incidentally 
Quebec  is  the  only 
walled  city  in  the 
New  World. 

Toronto,  the  cap- 
ital of  Ontario  and 
Canada's  "Queen 
City",  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
city  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  for  it  contains 
fine  parks,  a  magnifi- 
cent new  hotel,  the 
Royal  York,  (largest 
hotel  in  the  British 
Empire);  beautiful 
residential  sections 
and  other  attractions. 
Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William,  the 
"Twin  Cities"  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  to- 
gether form  Canada's 
greatest  grain  port, 
and  they  are  the  next 
important  places 
touched  on  the  journey  westward.  Thirty- 
six  great  grain  elevators  house  a  total  of  more 
than  70,000,000  bushels.  Here  great  "whale- 
backs" — queer-looking  steamers  with  their 
funnels  set  far  aft — are  loaded  with  wheat 
which  they  transport  to  Montreal,  Buffalo 
and  other  points  for  national  distribution 
and  export. 

Leaving  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  the 
traveler  journeys  through  beautiful  country, 
with  its  miles  of  lakes  and  virgin  forest,  to 
Winnipeg,  Canada's  third  largest  city  and 
the  greatest  grain  market  and  grain  inspec- 
tion point  of  the  British  Empire.  Winnipeg, 
which  has  fine  buildings,  including  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel,  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  the  railway  centre  of  the 
prairie  provinces  and  has  a  population  of 
300,000. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  is  the  next  place  of 
importance.  Regina  is  a  thriving  city,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and 
the  greatest  distributing  centre  for  agricul- 
tural machinery  in  the  world.  Regina  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Territories  and  was  for  forty  years  the  head- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Italian  Renaissance  Finds  Rural  England 

An  Elizabethan  Table  Approved  by  the  Queen  Herself  Is  the  Hero  of 
Our  Tale.  Thirtieth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 


By  ARTHUR  THOMPSON 


An  excellent  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  En- 
gland.  Courtesy  National 
Gallery,  London,  England 


FLORENCE,  with  sword  ever  in  hand, 
yet   contrived   to    follow   the   arts   and 
crafts.  The  turbulent  Cellini  had  already 
lived  and  died   in  the    16th  Century.  The 
Renaissance  was  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old.  The  Italian  craftsmen,  at  this  time, 
were  well  versed  and  skilled  in   their 
different     callings.     Craftsmanship     in 
wood  was  not  the  least  of  these.  An 
excellence   of   design    and    execution 
had  already  been  attained.  Concep- 
tion and  balance   of  "motifs"  were 
evolved   in   a  masterly   fashion   and 
their  elaboration  was  no  less  skilfully 
carried  out.  These  intricate  combina- 
tions were  carved  into  wood  with  ease 
and  precision.  The  Latin  races  assim- 
ilated    the     Renaissance    movement 
much  earlier  than  Was  the  case  with 
the  more  northerly  European  coun- 
tries.  It  appealed  more  strongly  to 
their  sense  of  artistry  and  romance. 
War,  however,  is  never  productive 
of  good — it  is  the  arch-enemy  of  art. 
Art  disappears  when  the  dogs  of  war 
are  loosed.  Vet  those 
war-torn    Italian 
provinces,      despite 
their     chaotic     his- 
tory, gave  birth  to 
Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael!  This  seem- 
ing   paradox    could 
only  be  expected  of 
so  impressionable  a 
people  as  the  Ital- 
ians. It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  the  chival- 
rous custom  of  the 
Florentines  of  warn- 
ing the  enemy  be- 
fore    a     general 
attack,     with,     for 
instance,  their  cold- 
blooded    assassina- 
tions   even    at    the 
altar  steps.  And  so 
we     find     Florence, 
the  fire-brand  of  the 
Tuscan      provinces, 
yet  finding  time  to 
protect     her     mer- 
chants     and      her 
craftsmen.    In   fact, 
her     policy,      both 
political    and    mili- 
tary,    appears     to 
have  had    this   end 
in  view — the  protec- 
tion   of    her    com- 
merce and  industry. 
While  the  nobles 
warred    amongst 
themselves,    fortify- 
ing    themselves    in 
their  palatial  strong- 
holds,    the     people 
it       their 
nif old    occupa- 
tions— the    gold- 
smith,  the    weaver, 
the    tanner,    the 
sculptor,    the    cab- 


A  rare  16th  Century  wal- 
nut cabinet   exemplifying 
the    best     period    of    the 
French   Renaissance 


Illustrations  Courtesy  French  &  Co. 

inet-maker  all  plied  their  trades.  The  cabinet- 
maker,, evolved   the  lavishly  carved  Italian 
cassone  at  this  juncture  of  Renaissance  evo- 
ution.  Some  of  these  pieces,  at  times  made  in 
pairs,  were  partially  gilt  to  further  enhance 
the  design  or  give  prominence  to  some 
important  anotif .  The  cassone  was  fre- 
quently mounted  on  feet  representing  a 
lion's  paw.  The  floral  decorations  on 
such  pieces  are  surprisingly  realistic 
and  natural,  wrought  in  the  flowing 
easy  manner  which  characterises  the 
better  Italian  pieces  of  this  period.  At 
two,  and  sometimes  at  all  four  cor- 
ners, as  likely  as  not,  would  appear  a 
semi-nude  figure.  These  figures  were 
executed  after  the  classic  manner  and 
were     seldom     grotesque, — a     style 
adopted  by  the  less  skilled  workmen 
of  other  countries  to  hide  defects  in 
technique. 

Magnificence  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  16th  Century  Italy.  The  nobil- 
ity affected  the  costliest  apparel. 
Their  palaces  within 
and  without,  were 
eloquent  of  wealth 
and  opulence.  The 
sculptor  vied  with 
other  craftsmen  in 
embellishing  the 
facade  and  many  a 
marble  balcony  or 
gateway  bore  wit-* 
ness  to  their  genius. 
One  shudders  to  re- 
call the  number  of 
these  palaces  razed 
— when  noble  fam- 
ilies, at  war  with 
Pope  or  Emperor, 
were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  fortresses 
to  be  torn  down  by 
the  victors. 

These  marble 
doorways,  inspired 
in  their  architecture 
by  the  Doric,  were 
representative  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  close- 
ly resembling  the 
classic  Grecian  style. 
The  columns  at 
either  side  of  the 
portal  were  fre- 
quently of  exquisite 
workmanship, 
possessing  a  wealth 
of  floral  detail  which 
entirely  covered  the 
cylindrical  surface. 
The  capitals  of  these 
pilasters  support  the 
massive  pediment, 
decorated  with  clas- 
sic motifs,  such  as 
amorini-heads  in 
horizontal  and  equi- 
distant formation. 
The  spandrels  of 
the  archway  form 
two       triangular 
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From  a  Florentine  palace.  One  <>f  a  pair 

of  Italian  "cassoni"  of  the  16th  Century, 

finely    carved    after    the    manner    of    the 

period  and  partially  gilded 


spaces,  where  the  sculptor  was  wont  to  por- 
tray two  classic  recumbent  figures. 

Chairs  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  these  conscientious 
master  craftsmen,  who  often  executed  com- 
missions under  the  express  orders  of  their 
patrons.  Chairs  as  well  as  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  were  often  ordered  to  a  certain 
_i  and  not  infrequently  with  some  her- 
aldic device  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
noble  client.  A  unique  example  of  this  custom 
is  a   17th  Centurv  side  chair  of  which  the 


It  may  well  be 
remembered  that 
France  played  an 
important  role  in 
Italian  history  in 
the  period  of  high 
Renaissance,  one 
faction  or  other 
continually  asking 
her  aid  against 
some  troublesome 
or  too  powerful 
neighbor.  This 
brought  about  con- 
siderable inter- 
course between  the 
two  countries  and 
a  consequent  inter- 
change of  commerce,  ideas  and  customs. 
Thus  France  caught  the  Renaissance  spirit 
from  Italy  when  the  new  vogue  was  at  its 
height.  There  are  many  examples  of  16th 
Century  French  cabinet-making,  with  a 
marked  Italian  influence.  Their  work  was 
painstaking,  symmetrical  and  of  very  con- 
siderable merit.  Low-relief  carving  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  and  of  conventional  con- 
ception frequently  covered  the  paneling  of 
the  doors  of 
cabinets.  The 
paneled  doors 


their  astonished  gaze.  Two  goodly  horses, 
harnessed  to  a  cumbersome  wagon,  are  drag- 
ging a  heavy  load  up  the  slippery  street,  deep 
with  fresh-fallen  snow.  But  what  is  in  the 
wagon?  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore! It  is  a  huge  slab  of  oak,  which  projects 
well  over  the  horses'  heads.  It  is  so  long  that 
it  protrudes  at  the  back  of  the  wagon  till  it 
nearly  touches  the  snow.  At  the  four  corners 
and  at  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  thick 
oaken  board  rise  six  massive  columns — half 
the  height  of  a  man.  The  columns  are  con- 
nected with  heavy  beams  of  oak  tc  keep  them 
in  place.  In  the  midst  of  this  weird  structure 
stands  a  man,  holding  onto  the  beams  with 
both  hands,  as  the  wagon  lurches  forward. 
Why!  it  is  none  other  than  Simeon,  the  vil- 
lage carpenter,  balancing  himself  precari- 
ously as  the  horses  stumble  uphill  with  their 
heavy  burden! 

"If  ye  varlets  break  the  Duke's  table  I  am 
undone—"  he  moans.  "A  twelve-month  have 
I  labored  on  it.  Good  Queen  Bess  in  London 
town  hath  none  better." 

A  crowd  had  gathered,  despite  the  some- 
what early  hour,  and  looked  on  idly.  "Lend  a 
hand,  ye  shivering  rascals,  or  I'll  warm  ye  with 
the  flat  of  my  sword,"  roars  the  soldier,  as  a 
deep  snow-drift  brings  the  wagon  to  a  halt. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  village 


A    lf>tli    Centurj     Italian    portal    in    beautifully 
•rroaghl  marble,  a  magnificent  example  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  Tnscan  order.  Brought  to  thi~  country 
1)\  the  late  Stanford  White 
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finials  of  the  uprights  of  the  back  represent 
two  Moors'  heads,  surmounted  with  plu- 
mage. The  testa  di  moro  appears  on  the  crest 
of  the  celebrated  Pucci  family  of  Florence, 
who  trace  their  lineage  to  the  13th  Century. 
From  a  humble  beginning — the  progenitor  of 
the  family  being,  as  it  happened,  a  woods- 
man— they  attained  nobility  and  distinction, 
Cardinal  Lorenzo  Pucci  becoming  a  prince 
of  the  Church  in  the  early  16th  Century.  The 
origin  of  the  Moor's  head  is  obscure,  though 
most  chroniclers  naturally  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  emblem,  displayed  on 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Puccis,  signifies 
that  this  old  family  was  of  Saracen  origin. 


Our  hero — the  Jacobean  refectory  ta- 
hie,  circa  162"),  showing  marked  Eliza- 
bethan characteristics.  Note  the  ten- 
dency towards  the  cylindrical  form, 
destined  to  become  more  marked  in 
the  later  phases  of  Jacobean  furniture 


occasionally  had  a  sunken  medal- 
lion in  the  center  on  which  ap- 
peared a  classic  figure  draped  in 
Grecian  robes,  symbolizing,  for  ex- 
ample, Peace,  Prosperity,  Justice, 
or  Victory.  Another  favorite  motif 
of  the  16th  Century  is  that  of  the 
caryatid,  nearly  always  depicted 
in  the  attitude  of  supporting  the 
cornice  of  these  cabinets. 

Such  pieces  are  now  becoming 
extremely  rare  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  few  still  in  existence 

J  will  find  a  permanent  resting  place 

in  our  museums  or  in  the  homes 
of  private  collectors  in  America. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  16th 
Century,  we  thus  find  the  Italian 
Renaissance  at  high  tide  in  France 
— spreading  to  Spain,  Flanders, 
Germany  and,  finally,  England. 

It  is  Christmas  morn  in  Merrie  England  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1575.  Something  un- 
usual is  taking  place  in  one  of  the  back 
streets  of  the  tumble-down  village.  From  the 
doors  of  the  miserable  hovels  peer  the  curi- 
ous, attracted  by  the  shouting. 

"Is  it  another  passage-at-arms?" — won- 
dered they. 

No!  The  sibilant  hiss  of  steel  is  wanting; 
moreover,  who  would  brawl  on  such  a  day! 
Perchance  it  is  a  party  of  belated  revellers 
wandering  noisily  homeward?  The  bolder 
spirits  venture  into  the  middle  of  the  narrow, 
cobbled  street.  A  strange  procession  meets 


carpenter  enters  the  feudal  castle,  borne 
aloft  in  triumph,  on  one  of  the  earliest 
Elizabethan  tables,  bulbous-legged  and 
richly  wrought  with  full  many  a  scroll  and 
leaf  and  flower,  albeit  somewhat  quaint  and 
stiff  in  their  portrayal. 

Finally  Simeon  and  his  table  are  deposited 
— the  right  way  up  be  it  understood — in 
the  lofty  dining  hall.  He  surveys  his  handi- 
work with  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

"A  goodly  company  of  dames  and  knights 
will  grace  the  festive  board  this  very  day," 
(Continued  on  page  125 ) 


Early  17th 
Century 
Italian  side- 
chair,  in 
carved  wal- 
nut, uphol- 
stered in 
petit  point. 
Finials  rep- 
resenting the 
Moor's  head, 
denote  that 
this  piece  be- 
longed to  the 
Pucci  family 
of     Florence 
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Georgian  House  in  an  Old  Fashioned  Garden 

"Oakwald,"  This  Charming  Home  in  New  England,  Has  Quite 
the  Qualityof  an  Old  CountryResidence  Somewhat  Near  London 


Architects:  Hutchins  and  French 

THIS  delightful  home  of 
H.  T.  Hayward,  Esq., 
at  Franklin,  Mass.  has 
quite  the  air  of  an  old  En- 
glish country  home  and  might 
be  an  estate  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  instead  of  a 
very  compact  garden,  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  with  an  air  of 
great  spaciousness  and  good 
detail. 

The  pool  is  finished  in  tiles 
with  an  antique  fountain  in 
the  center  and  connected  by 
a  path  with  a  brick  wall 
which  encompasses  the  inner 
garden.  The  house  itself  is 
surrounded  by  some  magnifi- 
cent oaks  and  is  pure  Geor- 
gian in  mass  and  detail.  It  is 
built  in  water-struck  brick, 
lain  in  English  bond.  The 
trim  of  the  house,  including 
the  window  finish  and  the 
coping  of  the  brick  wall,  is 
all  in  limestone,  while  the 
roof  is  shingled  tile  of  shades 
of  brown. 

Inside  the  house,  we  find 
the  Georgian  inspiration  car- 
ried out  in  the  wood  work. 
The  living  room  is  paneled  to 

The   Georgian   brirk   home   and 

fine   garden  of   H.  T.   Hayward, 

Esq.,  at  Franklin,  Mass. 
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Landscape  architect:  Hallam  L.  Movius 

the  ceiling  with  quartered 
oak,  with  carved  cornices  and 
architrave.  In  the  library,  the 
walls  are  paneled  with  birch. 
The  other  rooms  in  the  house 
are  finished  in  pine  and 
painted.  Most  of  the  ceilings 
are  of  ornamental  plaster. 

The  fireplaces  are  particu- 
larly attractive  throughout 
all  the  important  rooms.  A 
modern  limestone  fireplace  is 
in  the  library,  one  of  Sienna 
marble  from  an  old  convent 
is  in  the  living  room  and  a 
fireplace  of  antique  Italian 
marble  is  in  the  dining  room. 
The  color  schemes  through- 
out the  house  are  warm  and 
rich;  yellows,  browns  and 
blues  in  the  living  room,  the 
curtains  of  yellow  brocade, 
and  the  rugs  brown,  with  a 
rare  collection  of  antique  En- 
glish furniture.  In  the  dining 
room,  the  rug  is  yellow  and 
the  walls  are  painted  in  green 
and  gold.  The  library  is  par- 
ticularly effective  with  red 
brocade  hangings  against  the 
dark  birch  paneling.  The 
floors  are  of  quartered  oak. 

Detail    of    beautiful    garden    in 

Mr.    Hayward's    residence    with 

tiled  pool  in  foreground 
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Irving,  Casson  and  A.  H.  Davenport,  Decorators 


The  spacious  dining  room  of  the  Hayward  home  is  painted  green, 
picked  out  in  gold.  Green  and  gold  damask  curtains  harmonize 
beautifully  with  a  rug  of  soft  yellow,  making  alight,  cheerful  room 


The  hangings  in  the  living  room  are  yellow  brocade.  The  color 
scheme  is  yellow,  brown  and  blue,  brought  out  in  the  draperies, 
the    upholstery    of   the    sofas    and    chairs,    and    the    large    rug 
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The  Newest  Wallpapers 

Modern  Wallpapers   Reproduce   the   Hand    Blocked   Scenics  of   the   I8th   Century, 
the    Silks,    Damasks    and     Brocades    of    France,    and     Many    Modernistic    Motifs 

By  JULIET  SANFORD 


WILLIAM 
MORRIS' 
advice, 
"Think  first  of  the 
walls,  for  they  are 
that  which  makes 
your  house  and 
home",  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable in  the  deco- 
ration of  walls  to- 
day as  when  given, 
more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  also 
added  that  in  any 
wallpaper  three  qual- 
ities are  requisite, 
"beauty,  imagina- 
tion and  order"  and 
of  these  order  is  the 
most  important,  for 
without  it  neither 
beauty  nor  imagina- 
tion is  visible.  Of  all 
the  applied  arts, 
wallpaper  is  the  most 
universal  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  in- 
terior decoration  in 

the  civilized  world,  for  in  its  highest  grades 
it  exceeds  all  other  materials  in  enhancing 
those  qualities  of  space,  proportion,  color, 
or  appropriateness  of  background,  which  the 
walls  of  the  finest  houses  or  apartments  are 
intended  to  present:  and  it  also  may  be  made 
inexpensively  and  at  the  same  time  artisti- 
cally enough  to  give  beauty  to  the  simplest 
dwelling. 

In  furnishing  any  room  the  wallpaper 
should  be  chosen  before  rugs,  curtains,  or 
furniture  coverings  are  selected  as  the  paper 
hangings  should  give  the  keynote  of  color 
and  the  other  furnishings  be  chosen  in  har- 
mony with  the  wall  decoration.  The  ceiling 
also   should  be  considered  as   part  of  the 


Left — This  colorful 
French  wallpaper 
panel  is  one  of  a  set 
known  as  "Chasse  a 
Courre"  or  the  "Com- 
piegne  Hunt",  from 
the  famous  Reveillon 
factory.  Courtesy  Isa- 
hella   Barclay 


color  scheme  and  if  it  seems  undesirable 
to  tint  it  a  paler  shade  of  the  background 
of  the  wallpaper,  then  cream  or  some  har- 
monious neutral  color  should  be  used.  If 
the  wallpaper  is  designed  as  a  decoration, 
rather  than  as  a  background,  there  are  de- 
lightful reproductions  of  the  pictorial  or 
scenic  hand  blocked  wallpapers  in  their 
original  brilliant  colors  or  in  sepia,  land- 
scape green,  twilight  blue  or  silvery  grey. 
If  a  background  for  pictures  is  desired,  there 
are  many  unobtrusive,  almost  invisible  de- 
signs reproducing  textiles,  or  the  beautiful 
Japanese  grass  cloth,  that  are  admirable  for 
this  purpose. 
Modern  wallpapers  are  especially  designed 


Bottom — Modern  re- 
production of  a  Chinese 
wallpaper,  showing 
Japanese  cherry  blos- 
soms and  paraquets,  in 
the  dining  room  of  Mrs. 
Lester  Armour,  Chi- 
cago. Courtesy  Mi*s 
Gheen,  Inc. 


for  every  type  of  room  and  with  the  wide 
variety  of  designs  from  which  to  choose,  one 
needs  only  unerring  taste  to  select  the  paper 
best  suited  to  the  architectural  features  of 
each.  Particularly  interesting  to  decorators 
are  patterns  with  horizontal,  vertical,  or  di- 
agonal lines,  that  lend  breadth,  height,  or 
perspective  to  rooms  lacking  any  of  these 
requisites,  while  the  geometric  severity  that 
often  characterizes  lineal  designs  is  relieved 
by  graceful  bird  and  flower  motifs.  Color 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence, that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
given  for  its  use,  aside  from  bearing  in 
mind  that  certain  colors  are  warm,  others 
cold  and  that  cooler  colors  should  be 
placed  in  rooms  with  a  southern  exposure 
and  vice-versa  and  even  this  rule  is  not  in- 
fallible. 

The  vogue  of  partially  papering  rooms, 
so  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  being 
revived  and  when  the  architecture  of  the 
room  permits,  instead  of  papering  an  entire 
wall  (or  room)  with  repeats,  a  paper  with  an 
interesting  design  or  scenic  effect  is  frequent- 
ly hung  in  panels,  enclosed,  or  rather  out- 
lined with  a  narrow  picture  moulding,  or  a 
border  of  paper  made  for  the  purpose.  Medal- 
lions with  landscapes,  or  well  composed 
flower  patterns  are  effective  when  treated  in 
this  manner.  These  wallpaper  panels  are 
often  used  in  combination  with  wood  panel- 
ling, setting  the  paper  into  the  panels  left 
plain  for  some  decoration  by  the  design  of 
the  woodwork.  Many  types  of  wallpaper 
have  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and  are 
forgotten,  but  the  delightful  panoramic 
hand  blocked  scenics  are  as  desirable  to- 
day, as  when  first  their  beautiful,  imagina- 
tive designs  and  gaiety  of  color  made 
them  the  most  sought  of  all  patterned  wall- 
papers. 

Especially  desirable  for  halls  or  living 
rooms  is  a  beautiful  modern  scenic  paper 
called    "Windsor    Castle,"    which    pictures 
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graceful  branches  of  stately  trees  in  tones 
of  sepia  overhanging  a  panoramic  opening 
in  which  is  silhouetted  the  battlemented 
towers  of  Windsor.  A  modern  adaptation  of 
a  Toile  de  Jouy  is  seen  in  '"The  Butterfly 
Lady",  a  graceful  figure  with  butterfly  net, 
in  tones  of  grey,  cream  or  taupe  enclosed 
by  diagonals  in  rose,  blue  or  green.  An  ex- 
treme type  of  modernistic  French  wallpaper 
depicts  leaves  and  branches 
in  sharp  tones  of  yellow  and 
black  on  a  light  yellow  • 
ground,  while  a  slightly 
modified  type  of  modernistic 
design  shows  leaves  and 
branches  in  tender  shades 
of  brown  and  pink  on  a 
robins'  egg  blue  or  soft 
green  ground.  A  charming 
modernistic  wallpaper  from 
Germany  shows  detached 
clusters  of  cornflowers,  pop- 
pies, wheat,  bachelor  buttons 
and  sweat  peas  in  deli- 
cate colors  on  a  soft  yellow 
ground. 

Faerie  Seas''  designed  by 
Hoffman,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  murals  is  a  S(  enic 
depicting  under  sea  life,  with 
seaweed,  corals,  anemone 
and  tropical  fish  in  exquisite 

Modernistic  design  with 
detached  floral  sprays  in 
light  resisting  shades  of 
rose,  mat,  bine,  tan,  ami 
en,  on  shaded  tan 
ground.  Courtesy  Henry 
Bosch  Company 


colors  submerged  in  the  green-blue  of  tropic 
waters.  One  of  the  newest  wallpapers  pictures 
a  beechwood,  with  flowers  springing  up 
through  a  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  while  in 
the  branches  are  partially  hidden  birds  in 
brilliant  colors.  Much  of  the  charm  of  this 
paper  is  due  to  the  perspective  given  by  the 
unusual  treatment  of  the  sky  showing  through 
the  thinning  trees.  This  paper  in  delicate 
spring  and  summer  colorings,  in  rich  autum- 
nal tints,  in  grey  or  in  sepia,  was  designed 
by  Charles  Burchfield,  a  celebrated  land- 
scape artist,  from  one  of  his  paintings  recent- 


ly on  exhibition.  Three  scenes  of  the  Colonial 
block  paper  illustrated,  depict  the  landing  of 
Hendrik  Hudson  in  1609,  one  panel  shows 
his  ship  sailing  up  the  river,  with  the  Pali- 
sades in  the  distance,  another,  the  landing  of 
the  explorers  on  Sandy  Hook,  while  the  third 
shows  them  exchanging  tokens  of  friendship 
with  the  Indians.  Each  scene  is  admirably 
drawn  and  well  executed  and  the  paper  comes 


in  seven  different  colorings,  including  shades 
of  grey,  taupe,  sepia,  soft  tans  and  yellows, 
green  and  grey. 

Created  by  a  noted  European  designer  is 
a  pattern  of  irregular  block  forms  and  hori- 
zontal leaf  motifs,  in  six  different  combina- 
tions of  softest  colors,  while  graceful  sprays 
of  garden  flowers  in  lovely  shades  of  rose, 
blue,  yellow,  lavender  and  green  supported 
by  graduated  horizontal  bars  are  arranged 
on  backgrounds  of  cream,  grey,  taupe  and 
deep  ivory,  an  especially  dainty  paper  for 
•  sleeping  rooms.  A  modernistic  version  of  an 


Left— "Italian 
Landscape"  is 
the  name  of  this 
reproduction  of 
a  French  scenic 
wallpaper,  print- 
ed in  soft  grey 
or  green  on 
white  or  ivory, 
or  in  sepia. 
Courtesy  Rich- 
ard E.  Thibaut, 
Inc.  Felix  Fox, 
Decorator 


ancient  Grecian  pastorale  shows  shepherdess 
and  grazing  sheep,  its  new  and  startling, 
but  altogether  delightful  effect  is  obtained  by 
combining  the  colors  of  the  various  back- 
grounds with  vertical  and  horizontal  narrow 
shapes  of  finely  graduated  shades  of  cream, 
blue,  rose  and  gold,  of  ivory,  coral,  green 
and  gold,  besides  many  other  interesting  color 
combinations.  Endlessly  amusing  are  the 
nursery  wallpapers  which 
picture  the  toys,  stories,  ani- 
mals and  games  dear  to  chil- 
dren, with  the  alphabet  on 
blocks,  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Among  the  many 
designs  are  airplanes,  choo- 
choo  cars,  animals  from 
Xoah's  ark,  Punch  and  Judy, 
the  rising  sun  and  the  eve- 
ning star  on  cream,  buff, 
taupe,  green  and  grey  grounds. 
Extensively  used  by  lead- 
ing decorators  in  Europe  for 
many  years,  though  not  so 
well  known  in  America  are 
two  wall  coverings,  known  as 
"Tekko"  and  "Salubra", 
which  possess  unusual  quali- 
ties. The  former  reproduces 
perfectly  the  beautiful  silk 
finish  of  damask  and  in  its 
seven  thousand  designs  and 
more  than  sixty  colorings, 
patterns  to  fill  every  need 
may  be  found,  from  the  moire 
silks,  satin  damasks  and  bro- 
cades of  the  Louis'  of  France 
and  the  colorful  crewel  work 
of  Jacobean  England,  to  the 
cubistic,  modernistic  designs 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
both  these  wall  coverings,  the  colors  are  rich, 
vivid  and  brilliant,  or  soft  delicate  pastels, 
pleasing  and  harmonious,  suiting  the  various 
designs.  They  are  also  fadeless  even  in  a  tropic 
sun  and  washable,  for  the  same  oil  colors 
used  by  artists  are  applied  on  the  water- 
proof parchment  paper  and  a  wall  decorated 
with  either  of  these  paper  fabrics  may  be 
as  fearlessly  washed  with  soapsuds  as  a 
piece  of  porcelain,  regaining  its  pristine 
freshness  after  each  ablution,  for  dust,  ra- 
diator "shadows"  and  spots  which  would 
ruin  any  other  papered  wall,  disappear  like 
magic  from  the  surface  of  this  material. 
Among  the  many  popular  designs  are  cub- 
( Continued  on  page  114) 


Right— "The 
Butterfly 
Lady,"  a  mod- 
ern adaptation 
of  Toile  de  Jouy, 
in  soft  tones  of 
grey,  cream,  or 
taupe,  with  diag- 
onals in  rose, 
green  or  blue. 
Courtesy  W.  H. 
S.Lloyd  Co., Inc. 
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A  Creekside 

Orchard  House 

Cleverly   Built    into    the    Landscape,    this 

Home  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  James  H.  Walsh 

Has  in  Six  Years  Achieved  the  Quality  of 

Beini^  Part  of  the  Hillside 

By  MARIE   P.  HILL 

OFF  from  the  main  highway,  up  a  twisting  hill 
road,  through  a  long  orchard  of  apple  trees  and 
you    come    upon    it — an    inviting    little    grey 
shingled  house  that  at  the  first  glance  makes  you  want 
to  walk  right  in  and  take  possession. 

Such  is  the  home  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Walsh 
in  Orchard  Park,  New  York,  designed  by  Paul   F. 
Mann,   Buffalo  architect.   Giving   the   air   of  having 
i  up  with  the  trees  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve  it  was  built  only  six  years  ago. 
0r(  themselves  often  lend  sufficient  charm 

house  to  warrant  choosing  them  as  a  background, 
but  in  this  case  the  owners  were  fortunate  to  find  a 
spol  where  an  apple  orchard  crowned  a  rolling  bank, 
h  overlooked  a  creek  and  boasted  of  an  ancient 
thai   has  been   made  the  feature  of  the  place, 
h  drive  from  the  orchard  lane  is  bor- 
'    with    informal   planting   of   lilac         nail    ever- 
garden  pate— The  grey  of  the  shingles  makes  a  delight- 
rut  combination  with  the  pink  of  the  appleblossoms  and  the 
pink  oi  the  roses  which  climb  over  this  quaint  gateway,  and 
\sitli  the  sofl  greens  of  the  foliage 


Paul  F.  Mann,  architect 
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South  Porch  entrance  with  stone  steps — Wood 
violets  are  tucked  in  the  step  crevices  and 
daphne  and  arabis  trail  down  over  the  little 
stonewall  asa  background  for  funkia  and  lilies 

greens,  flowering  dogwood  and  wygelia,  and 
as    it    branches    into    the    circular     drive 
it  is  edged  with  an  old  fashioned  perennial  nj 
border  filled  with  delphinium,  madonna  lilies,  ~ 
foxglove,  iris  and  all  the  annuals  that  can 
later  be  poked  in. 

The  main  problem  which  faced  the  archi- 
tect was  to  build  a  house  which  would  seem 
to  bring  the  out-of-doors  inside.  Wide  French 
glass  doors-  at  either  end  of  the  main  room 
with  views  out  over  the  rolling  country,  and 
two  full  length  casement  bay  windows  and 
another  French  door  overlooking  the  terrace  I 
flood  the  room  with  light  and  a  sense  of  airi- 
ness, and  make  the  living  room  seem  to  extend 
into  the  {fees  and  countryside.  Another  factor 
which  contributes  to  this  effect  is  having  the 
house  built  on  the  ground  level  so  that  one 
steps  out  through  the  French  doors  directly 
on  to  the  lawn,  making  the  transition  from 
inside  to  outside  almost  like  going  from  one 
room  to  the  other. 

The  house  has  been  built  so  that  the  ter- 
race under  the  wide  spreading  oak  tree  is 
directly  accessible  from  both  the  dining  and 
sitting  room  ends  of  the  main  room,  and  makes 
a  delightful  spot  for  the  entertaining  of  guests 
and  the  serving  of  tea.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point the  terrace  is  just  as  liveable  on  a 
pleasant  day  as  the  long  living  room  which 
looks  out  upon  it,  and  at  either  end  of  the 
house  small  porches  protected  from  the  wester- 
ly winds  by  vine  and  shrub  planting  give  a 
chance  to  be  out-of-doors  comfortably  in  less 
propitious  weather.  During  the  spring  and 
fall  months  when  the  orchard  and  quaint 
garden  are  gloriously  rich  in  color  these 
porches  are  favorite  spots. 

Though  considerable  attention  has  been  paid   i 
to  a  general  landscaping  plan  and  details  have'CPI 
been  worked  out  meticulously,  great  care  has 
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1h6  MCLLOW  COLORING 
OP  XN  OLD 


COMCS  TO  YOU 

IN  THIS  LOVELY 

FABRIC 


FKI/I  1 1  for  their  mellow  coloring,  their  exotic 
pattern^,  do  less  than  for  their  rarity.  Portu- 
guese prints  are  dear  to  every  collector. 

The  extraordinary  chintz  presented  here  by 

Schumacher  has  the  very  qualities  that  make 
the  old  prints  so  fascinating. 

Bold  and  captivating,  the  design  is  softened 
by  the  colors  of  the  background — the  warrior's 
chariot  and  the  colorful  floral  design  are  charm- 
ingly disposed  upon  a  blue-green  field,  with 
lure  and  there  glimpses  of  a  parchment  ground. 

This  pattern  is  semi-classical  in  feeling.  But, 
just  as  the  old  Portuguese  prints  may  be  used 
in  various  decorative  schemes,  this  fabric  has 
a  timeless  beauty  which  makes  suitable  its  use 
with  any  furnishings  of  soft  wood  tones  and 
not  too  delicate  in  line. 

You  will  find  in  Schumacher  collections  fab- 
rics for  your  every  need — the  best  of  con- 
temporary designs  side  by  side  with  authentic 
examples  of  historic  periods.  Your  decorator 
will  gladly  obtain  samples  for  you. 
"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration" 
— this  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 
wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.  It 
will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 
decorator — and  to  discover  many  new  sources. 
It  will  be  sent  without  charge  upon  request. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-5,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York. 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
to  the  Trade  only  of  decorative  drapery  and 
upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


INSPIRED  BY  AN  OLD  DOCUMENT,  THIS  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY ENGLISH  CHINTZ  POSSESSES  A  TIMELESS 
BEAUTY  WHICH  ALLOWS  A  WIDESPREAD  USE  IN 
THE  DECORATIVE  SCHEME.  ITS  SEMI-CLASSICAL 
PATTERN  OF  EXOTIC  DESIGN  AND  SUBDUED 
MELLOW  COLORING  COMES  IN  MAUVE,  DARK. 
ECRU,  GREEN,  RUSTY  BLACK,  CREAM  AND   PEARL. 
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Dining  Room — Coming  in  from  the  hull  one  has 
this  view  of  the  (lining  room  and  the  surround- 
ing   countryside     through    an     arched     doorway 

been  taken  to  do  away  with  anything  which 
tends  to  give  a  studied  effect.  Grass  grows  up 
between  the  flagstones,  the  crevices  between 
the  small  boulders,  that  here  and  there  pro- 
tect the  side  of  the  drive  from  wearing 
away,  are  filled  with  spreading  rock  plants, 
and  the  foundation  shrubbery  and  ever- 
greens are  left  to  grow  in  a  rough  and  tum- 
ble fashion. 

The  path  that  leads  down  to  the  creek 
from  the  south  porch  is  slightly  curved,  and 
the  upper  slope  is  bordered  with  a  two  foot 
naturalized  rock  garden  which  is  brilliant  in 
the  spring  with  glowing  masses  of  lavender 
and  yellow  cottage  tulips.  This  little  rock 
garden,  appropriately  planted,  provides  an 
interesting  variety  of  blossoms  throughout 
the  seasons. 

The  space  on  the  lower  side  of  the  path 
which  stretches  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  is 


filled  in  with  shrubs,  barberry,  forsythia 
and  wild  thimble  berry,  carrying  out  the 
line  of  the  low  terrace  wall  which  ties  up 
the  magnificent  oak  to  the  landscaping  plan. 
Shale  rock,  cut  out  of  the  creek  bed  to  make 
a  large  pool,  was  used  in  the  retaining  wall 
which  on  the  far  side  drops  twenty  feet  to 
thewindingstream. 
The  front  en- 
trance in  the  angle 
of  the  L  shaped 
house  is  cool  and 
inviting,  for  it  is 
built  under  the 
arch  of  a  pictur- 
esque apple  tree, 
which  on  sunny 
days  casts  intrigu- 
ing shadows  on  the 
irregular  flagstone 
path  that  leads  up 
to  the  picturesque 
doorway  from  the 
circular    driveway. 


Corner  Cupboard — 
This  corner  cupboard 
in  the  kitchen  util- 
izes waste  space  pic- 
turesquely 


as  an  added  support  for  the  climbing  rose 
bushes  which  sprawl  over  the  fence.  In  June 
great  clusters  of  Dorothy  Perkins'  roses  hang- 
ing over  the  gate  lend  a  note  of  enchantment 
to  the  whole  side  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  is  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms 
in  the  house,  and  is  conveniently  located  in 
relation  to  both  dining  room  and  front  door. 
A  series  of  casement  windows  on  two  sides 
give  pleasant  vistas  through  the  apple  or- 
chard and  glimpses  of  the  lilac  and  peony 
edged  path  that  leads  to  the  garage.  Apple- 
green. woodwork  and  corner  cupboards  make 
the  room  seem  sunny  even  on  cloudy  days, 
and  convenient  correlation  between  sink, 
stove  and  shelves  results  in  an  efficient 
workshop. 

The  corner,  cupboard  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration has  its  sides  painted  a  soft  delft  blue 
which  is  the  same  tone  of  blue  as  its  green 
woodwork  is  of  green,  and  the  whole  effect 
with  the  cream  colored  shelves  edged  with 
green  is  surprisingly  restful.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  the  impression  this  combination  of 
colors  gives  as  a  background  for  the  old 
pieces  of  Italian  china  and  lustre  ware  that 
fill  the  shelves. 

The  black  and  white  of  the  checkered  floor 
is  further  emphasized  by  a  white  enamel 
stove  with  black  trim  and  the  black  line  on 
the  cream  drop  leaf  table  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  corner  cupboard.  The  curtains 
edged  with  a  green  frill  are  gay  with  diminu- 
tive bunches  of   fruit,  yellow,   orange  and 


tf5*£)^ 


Upon  entering, 
the  old  fashioned 
stairway  of  ma- 
hogany and  white 
with  a  casement 
bay  window  in  the 
turn  of  the  stairs, 
half  way  up,  is  a 
feature  of  the 
house  which  en- 
lists your  interest 
at  once.  On  the 
low  white  shelf 
which  fits  into  the 
bay  window  stands 

a  lovely  spreading  bowl  of  growing  ivy 
with  tall  candlesticks  on  either  side.  The 
green  of  the  china  bowl  and  candlesticks  is 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  mauve  hang- 
ings at  the  window  and  carries  your  atten- 
tion out  beyond  them  to  the  darker  green 
of  the  apple  trees. 

Over  the  wooden  gateway  leading  from 
the  circular  drive  to  the  kitchen  garden  and 
side    door    is   arched    an    old   apple    bough 


Floor  plan  of  the  home  o 
ship   of  the   house  and 


f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Walsh  showing  the  relation- 
driveway  to   the   surrounding   orchard   and   garden 


lavender,  and  the  lavender  note  is  again 
found  in  the  fruit  design  on  the  darker  green 
painted  apple  bowl,  sugar  and  coffee  cans, 
and  spice  boxes — making  the  kitchen  a  most 
cheerful  workroom. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with 

antiques  and  the  bedrooms  have  the  same 

light  and  airy  atmosphere  as  the  downstairs. 

Tn  the  master  bedroom  old  pieces  of  cherry 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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New  York  Galleries,  Incorporated^Decorators 


If  you  happen  to  be  engaged  in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  decorative  ideas,  a  leisurely  review  at  these 
(galleries  ivill  reveal  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  sophisticate,  intolerant  of  the  commonplace  .  .  . 
for  here  indeed,  a  'wealth  of  enchantment  unfolds  itself  to  those  rwho  ■would  enrich  their  surroundings 
isuith  the  beauty  and  interest  associated  -with  the  traditions  of  other  days. 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 


CABINETMAKERS         -^         DECORATORS  -^        ANTIQUARIANS         «*       ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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Building  and  Equipping 
Your  Home 

The  Cost  and  Construction  of  Garden  Walks 
By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Assistant    Professor    of    Architecture,    Columbia    University 


AS  ROMANTIC  a  thing  as  a  garden  walk 
/^k  has  its  practical  side.  It  must  be  con- 
structed  and  it  costs  money  to  do  it. 
Few  can  merely  wish  for  a  garden  walk  and 
have  it.  Many  there  are  who  cannot  even 
afford  to  have  what  they  dream  about,  be- 
cause certain  very  beautiful  walks  cost  more 
money  than  they  have  available  to  spend. 
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The  diagram  above  shows  a  flagstone  walk 
laid  on  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  and  a  4" 
concrete  base.  The  lower  diagram  shows  the 
arrangement  of  stones  for  different  kinds 
of  flagstone  walks 


The  most  natural  garden  walk  is  one  made 
of  flagstones,  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  grass 
growing  up  between  the  joints.  Strictly  speak- 
ing flagstones  are  cleft  sandstones,  although 
the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  any  stone  that  can  be 
split  into  thin  slabs.  Slate 
is  therefore  used  for  the 
same  purpose  and  about  in 
the  same  way. 

The  colors  of  flagstones, 
made  from  sandstone,  vary 
through  grays,  blues,  bull's 
rusts,  to  browns  and  in 
general  seem  to  give  warm- 
er and  more  <!  i  olors 
because  the  surface  does  not 
refleel   light.   Flagston 


slate,  on  the  other 

hand,  tend  more  to 

the   colder  colors, 

like     black,     blue, 

gray,    purple,   and 

green  with  a  slight 

tendency  to  reflect 

light,    glistening 
when 

viewed  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  sun. 
The  warmer  colors  can  be  secured 
in  slate,  but  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  special.  The  finish  of  the 
edges  of  these  stones  may  be  that 
resulting  from  the  cracking  of  the 
slabs  or  else  the  ragged  edge  made 
by  the  saw  or  the  finished,  beveled 
edge  made  by  placing  the  stones  on 
a  revolving,  rubbing  bed.  The  choice 
of  colors,  shapes  and  surface  finishes 
are  thus  varied  enough  to  interpret 
any  artistic  requirements. 

Flagstones  that  are  laid  directly 
upon  the  soil  should  be  from  1  to 
V/>  inches  thick.  The  joints  between 
the  stones  in  which  grass  is  grown 
should  be  1  to  V/2  inches  wide.  If 
the  ground  has  been  recently  filled 
in,  the  flagstone  should  not  be  put 
down  until  it  has  settled  thoroughly 
from  a  number  of  rains.  Should  the 
soil  show  signs  of  poor  drainage  a 
bed  4  to  6  inches  thick  of  cinders 
ought  to  underly  a  2  inch  bed  of  soil 
on  which  the  stones  are  placed. 

The  variations  of  laying  flagstones 
are  somewhat  limited.  The  simple 
stepping  stone 
walk,  with  small 
slabs  placed  along 
in  a  line  with  grass 
space  anywhere 
from  6  to  8  inches 
between  is  of 
course  the  cheapest 

walk  to  build  (about  15c  a 

square  foot  of  walk,  includ- 
ing the  grass  space  between 

the  stones). 

The       more       elaborate 

walks,     made     of     random 

shaped   slabs  placed    1    to 

V/2    inches    apart    or    the 
rectangular 


Flagstone   steps  and  brick  risers  laid 
on  a  foundation  of  reinforced  concrete 


made  with  flagstones,  by  placing  them  upon 
a  concrete  bed  and  instead  of  allowing  grass 
to  grow  up  between  the  joints,  close  them 
with  white  or  colored  mortar.  A  4  inch  thick 
slab  of  concrete  is  laid  out  on  top  of  a  well 
tamped  cinder  bed.  Then  a  cement  mortar 
bed  from  1%  to  2  inches  is  spread  over  the 
concrete  and  the  stones  laid  on  top.  The 
joints  are 
filled  up 
with  ce- 
ment mor- 
tar. If 
white  is 
desired, 
and  it  is 
about  as 
beautiful 
as  any 
color,  a 
white  ce- 
ment must 
be  used 
rather 
than  a  gray, 
gray  cement 


Brick  walk  laid  in  a  zig-zag  pat- 
tern, with  bricks  laid  on  their  sides, 
bordered  by   bricks   set   edge  up 


Brick  walk  laid  in  the  herringbone 
pattern  can  be  sloped  to  sides  for 
drainage 


This  is  the  common  layout  for  a 

brick    walk    with    dark    and    li-lit 

iuicks  alternating 


random  cost 
about  23c  a  square  foot  for 
sandstone,  and  30c  for  slate. 
The  above  names  which  de- 
scribe the  various  ways  of 
cutting  and  laying  the 
stones  probably  mean  little 
to  the  reader.  Therefore  a 
few  drawings  are  shown  to 
describe  them,  since  they 
tell  more  than  any  wordy 
description. 

A  more  substantial  walk 
of  similar  character  can  be 


Black  mortar  can  be  made  with 
to  which  lamp  black  has  been 
added.  Colors  may  be  added 
to  the  white  cement  mortar 
for  other  effects.  These  solid 
flagstone  walks  are  very 
durable,  and  cost  about  33c 
a  square  foot  for  sandstone 
and  45c  for  slate.  Some 
times  it  is  desirable  to  build 
a  small  curb  along  the  edge 
of  the  walk  with  strips  of 
flagstone,  edge  up.  This 
costs  about  25c  a  linear 
foot. 

A  natural  and  cheap 
garden  walk  is  made  with 
crushed  Milestone  or  gravel. 
A  good  bed  of  cinders  for  drainage  is  neces- 
sary under  bluestone.  Usually  when  yellow 
gravel  or  white  gravel  is  used,  it  is  because 
they  are  local  materials,  and  where  they  are 
common  the  ground  is  usually  sandy  and 
well  drained,  which  makes  an  under  bed  of 
cinders  unnecessary.  On  an  average  the  blue- 
stone  walk  costs  about  28c  a  square  foot  and 
the  gravel  about  23c. 

Brick  walks  fit  beautifully  into  the  gar- 
den, and  similar  rustic  effects  can  be  obtained 
with  them  that  are  produced  by  flagstones.  A 
4  inch  cinder  bed  with  sand  or  soil  2  inches 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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In  the  Omooth  .Functioning  of  an  Instate 
^Telephones  play  a  Particularly  Important  Role 


From  your  study,  you  can  be  in  instant  touch  with  every  part  of  the  estate  by  telephone  .  .  .  give  necessary  instructions  .  .  . 
learn  how  work  is  progressing  .  .  .  sate  yourself  trips  out-of-doors  in  unpleasant  weather.  And  the  same  telephones,  of 
course,  link  you  to  the  outside  world  as  well .  .  .  to  neighbors,  friends  in  other  cities,  even  countries  across  the  sea.  Modem 
homes    have    telephones    wherever   they   will  save  steps  and  time  .  .  .  living-room,   bed  chamber,    sun  porch,   kitchen, 


Instructions  may  easily 
be  given  to  the  lodge-keener . . . 
the  chauffeur  summoned . . . 
flowers  ordered  from  the  green- 
house . . .  over  your  regular 
Bell  telephones 


Where  there  are  many  duties  to  take 
one's  time  ...  as  on  a  large  estate  .  .  . 
the  convenience  of  enough  telephones  be- 
comes almost  a  necessity.  For  the  tele- 
phones knit  together  the  far-flung  parts 
of  the  estate.  They  bring  the  various 
buildings  within  instant  call  .  .  .  the 
greenhouse  .  .  .  stables  .  .  .  gate- 
keeper's lodge  .  .  .  garage. 

In  the  fitful  weather  of  spring,  they 
shield  the  floors  of  the  residence  from 
the  muddy  footsteps  of  outside  servants. 
And  in  the  glorious  days  of  summer — 
when  you  spend  so  much  of  your  time 
out-of-doors — you  yourself  can  be  read- 
ily reached,  wherever  you  may  be  on 
the  grounds. 

Only  a  few  people,  of  course,  have 
estates  .  .  but  everyone  can  enjoy  true 
tele-phone  convenience.  This  modern  note 
contributes  greatly  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  living,  yet  it  is  not  expensive. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  larger  houses. 

Each  home  has  its  own  special  oppor- 
tunities for  communication  convenience. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down;  the 
chief  thought  is  to  have  telephones  in 
all  places  where  they  will  save  you  time, 
effort  and  the  annoyance  of ' '  lost  calls . ' ' 
Your  local  Bell  Company  will  gladly 
help  you  determine  appropriate  loca- 
tions in  your  home.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office. 


It' s  so  easy  to  telephone  the  gardener  just  what  you  want 
done  .  .  .  to  have  flowers  brought  up  for  the  dinner 
table  .  .  .  or  to  keep  in  touch  with  work  on  the  grounds. 


A  telephone  in  the  garage  is  truly  convenient.  You  can 
summon  the  car  just  when  you  want  it  .  .  .  and  call  either 
from  any  of  the  residence  telephones  or  others  on  the  estate. 
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The  Outside  Walls 
of  Your  Home 

The  Type  of  Architecture,  Cost,  Desired  Color 
Effect  and  Many  Other  Things  To  Be  Considered 
in   Choosing  an    Exterior  Finish   for  Your  Home 

By  MATLACk  PRICE 


Left — Brick  is  dur- 
able, and  combines 
well  with  wood  or 
stone.  Dwight  James 
B  a  u  m ,  architect. 
Courtesy  Common 
Brick  Ass'n. 


* 


MORE  than  in  any  other  broad  classi- 
fication of  building  materials  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  architectural 
type  of  the  house  will  suggest,  if  it  does  not 
actually  dictate,  the  materials  which  are  to 
be  used  for  the  finish  of  the  outer  walls. 
There    are    houses,   it   is    true,    that    might 


brick  houses,  with  wooden  "galleries."  In 
European  types,  there  is  the  broad  division 
between  the  English  and  Norman  and  the 
Latin,  or  Mediterranean  types  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Southern  France. 

The  older  English  houses  were  of  brick, 
of  half-timber  or  of  local  stone,  as  in  the 


Right — A  charming 
entrance  of  an  all- 
wood  house.  Clar- 
ence Brazier,  arch- 
itect. Courtesy 
Shevlin,  Carpenter 
and  Clarke  Co. 


Left — Shot  sawed 
Indiana  limestone 
is  used  in  this  Ohio 
home.  Martin  & 
Martin,  architects. 
Courtesy  Indiana 
Limestone   Co. 


Below — Shingle  sid- 
ing is  appropriate 
for  the  smaller 
types  of  Colonial 
houses  and  bunga- 
lows. Courtesy 
Weatherbest  Stain- 
ed Shingle  Co. 


well  be  of  frame,  covered  with  shingles,  clap- 
boards or  stucco,  of  brick  or  of  stone,  and 
here  the  prospective  builder  is  concerned  al- 
most entirely  with  personal  preference,  and 
his  budget. 

This  brief  survey,  then,  may  best  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  architectural  types  in 
the  first  place,  with  subsequent  notes  on  the 
principal  materials  referred  to. 

Of  essentially  American  types,  there  are 
the  several  varieties  of  Colonial  and  Early 
American.  For  New  England  types,  precedent 
indicates  the  all-wood  house,  with  walls  of 
shingle  or  clap-board.  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  the  old 
Dutch  Colonial  houses  are  found  to  have  been 
built  all  of  wood,  or  with  walls  of  brick  or 
local  stone.  In  many  examples  all  three  are 
found  in  one  house.  In  Pennsylvania  there 
is  the  stone  house,  with  some  brick  examples, 
while  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  built 
almost  invariably  of  brick.  The  plantation 
type  of  Louisiana  was  largely  an  all-wood 
house,  though   there  arc   many  examples  of 


Cotswolds,  and  in  nearly  all  types  stucco 
was  used  considerably,  with  its  use  greatly 
increased  by  such  modern  English  architects 
as  Lutyens,  Voysey  and  their  followers.  The 
Norman  type,  now  enjoying  a  deserved  popu- 
larity here,  was  largely  developed  in  stone, 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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THREE  years  ago  Packard  published 
this  statement.  "Three  things  guar- 
antee the  maintenance  of  Packard  rep- 
utation: The  finest  motor  cars  which 
Packard's  unsurpassed  experience  and 
facilities  can  build.  Business  dealings 
governed  by  the  strictest  interpretation 
of  the  company's  duty  to  Packard  own- 
ers. Advertising  which  never  in  word  or 
picture  deviates  from  the  conservative  facts." 

Since  then   Packard  has   supplemented 


the  famous  Custom  and  De  Luxe  models 
with  the  Packard  Standard  Eight — and 
the  Standard  Eight  has  enhanced  and 
widened  a  reputation  already  supreme. 
For  the  Standard  Eight  is  a  Packard 
through  and  through — beautiful,  power- 
ful and  luxurious. 

It  is  offered  on  convenient  terms — with 
a  fair  allowance  for  the  used  car — and  is 
not  depreciated  in  the  owner's  hands  by 
frequent  or  radical  changes  in   design. 


The  patrician  matron  of  Imperial 
Rome  traversed  its  narrow  streets  in 
the  ornate  lectica,  borne  by  gor- 
geously liveried  slaves  and  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinue 


And  Packard  has  advertised  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  own  the  distinguished  Stand- 
ard Eight  than  a  car  costing  down  to  half 
as  much — if  the  Packard  is  driven  twice 
as  long.  This  is  a  truth  which  simple 
arithmetic  has  proved  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  delighted  owners  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Your  Packard  dealer  can  give  you  some 
surprising  facts  and  figures,  the  results  of 
a  nation-wide  survey. 


PACKARD 

ASK         THE         MAN  WHO        OWNS         ONE 


INGTON   FURNITURE 


i 


AL     OF    HONOR     IN     NATIVE     INDUSTRIAL     ART 
ION    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK 


CHIPPENDALE  CARVED  MAHOGANY  BEDROOM  GROUP,  by  KENSINGTON 


1  he  Character   and    jcope  or    IXensington 

bedroom  Furniture 


KENSINGTON  bedroom  furniture,  while 
retaining  the  character  and  the  charm  of 
old  work,  is  designed  for  the  home  of  today. 
It  is  as  convenient  and  adequate  in  service  as 
it  is  decorative. 

Whether  the  need  is  for  a  bedroom  with 
the  quiet  elegance  of  a  Georgian  mansion,  or 
the  simple  charm  of  an  English  cottage  or 


Colonial  farmhouse,  a  wide  choice  of  dis- 
tinctive and  beautiful  furniture  is  found  in 
Kensington  designs. 

All  Kensington  Furniture  is  made  and 
finished  by  hand  throughout  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  is  a  permanent  investment 
in  beauty  and  utility. 


Examples  of  all  of  our  work  may  be  seen  at  our  Show- 
rooms, arranged  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  impression 
of  how  the  furniture  will  look  in  the  purchaser's  home. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer 


ImfglOMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS,  41   WEST  45TH    STREET,    SIXTH    FLOOR 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be    Purchased" 
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MY  EFFORTS 
WERE  ALL  IN 

VAIN 


"My  lovely  things  were  laid  away  ten- 
derly in  the  chest  upstairs.  The  other 
day,  I  went  to  get  an  extra  blanket. 
At  first  I  couldn't  believe  what  I  saw 
.  .  .  then,  I  had  to.  All  my  efforts  to 
protect  delicate  silks  and  woolens  had 
been  in  vain. ..my  most  precious  things 
were  riddled  with  moth  holes!" 

In  exactly  this  way  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  clothing  and  household  ef- 
fects are  needlessly  destroyed  each 
year  by  moths.  The  odors  of  cedar, 
moth  balls,  camphor  and  the  other 
"repellents"  are  now  found  by  the 
United  States  Government*  to  be 
g  almost  worthless  when  used  under 
ordinary  conditions.  For  example  moth 
proofing  solutions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Government  Bulletin  No.  1353  which 
fully  describes  approved  methods  of 
preventing   moth   damage. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  entrust 
valuable  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  to  the 
inefficient  and  futile  methods  of  the 
so-called  moth-proofing  solutions  and 
moth  preventatives.  The  Plymetl  Vault 
offers  complete  protection  by  a  Gov- 
ernment approved  process.  It  employs 
a  truly  effective  method  of  destroying 
all  moth  life  ...  a  method  completely 
dependable  and  yet  extremely  simple. 
Because  of  this  fact,  the  Plymetl  Vault 
is  far  superior  to  cold  storage.  Refrig- 
eration merely  stupefies  the  moths;  a 
few  hours  in  a  warm  closet  renders 
them  just  as  destructive  as  ever.  .  .  the 
Plymetl  Vault  kills  all  moth  life. with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  the  most 
delicate   fabrics. 


*''For  many  years  these  materials  have  been  called 'moth  repellents 
and  it  was  believed  their  odor  would  keep  moths  from  entering  a 
closet  or  drive  them  out  if  they  were  already  there,  but  we  now 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  Government  Expert. 


In  addition  to  being  an  absolute  safe- 
guard against  moths,  the  Plymetl  Vault 
keeps  dirt  and  dust  from  your  clothing 
— cleaning  bills  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  is  also  practically  burglar-proof 
— its  steel  walls  and  multiple  tumbler 
lock  are  beyond  the  skill  of  the  house- 
hold thief. 

Because  of  its  fireproof  construction 
the  Vault  is  frequently  built  in  as  a 
permanent  and  distinctive  feature  of 
modern  apartments  and  homes.  A  floor 
space  only  two  feet  square  allotted  to 
the  Vault  provides  a  convenience  of 
recognized  worth. 

A  Plymetl  Vault  is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment in  clothing  protection  —  the 
money  you  will  save  by  fully  safe- 
guarding your  clothes  will  buy  you  the 
permanent  protection  of  this  personal 
clothes  vault. 

Let  us  send  you  further  particulars  — 
fill  out  the  coupon  for  complete  de- 
scriptive literature  and  prices. 

Progressive  distributors  and  dealers  are 
invited  to  send  for  particulars  of  our 
interesting  sales  plan. 


Hask  elite  Manufacturing  Corporation,  120  S.  La  Salie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  Plymetl  Clothes  Vaults.  Please  send  complete  information. 

I  will  not  be  obligated  and  I  understand  representative  will  not  call  unless  requested. 

Name 

Street .. 

City - State An 
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Offices  Furnished  in  Rich  Harmony 

Finely    Carved    Panels,    Lovely    Rugs    and    Beautiful   Antique    Furniture 
Hake  the  Baltimore  Offices  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Chandler  Inviting  and  Luxurious 


Antique  oak  panels 
carved  in  linenfold 
design  form  the 
background  for  the 
furnishings  of  Mr. 
Chandler's  library. 
Leaded  cathedral 
glass  with  heraldic 
design  gives  inter- 
est to  the  casement 
windows.  The  over- 
draperies  are  of  red 
brocatelle  with  an 
antique  weave,  hung 
from  wrought  iron 
poles.  A  feeling  of 
spaciousness  is  add- 
ed by  the  high 
arched  ceiling  of 
decorated  plaster. 
Among  the  inter- 
esting pieces  of 
furniture  are  three 
Renaissance  chairs 
covered  with  Aubus- 
son  tapestry,  an  old 
table  with  a  yew 
tree  top,  a  William 
and  Mary  cabinet, 
and  a  rare  old  desk 
of  blue-green  Chi- 
nese lacquer 


J.  G.  f  (iliant  Co.,  Decorator.' 


Ritter  &  Shay,  Architects 


Ricb  gold  andbrown 
tones  are  used  as 
the  dominating  col- 
ors in  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's private  office. 
The  walls  are  pan- 
eled in  dealwood 
finished  with  a  light 
stain  and  waxed  to 
give  a  mellow  effect. 
The  floor  covering 
is  wet  sand  color 
chenille  carpet,  and 
the  draperies  are 
wool  crewel  embroi- 
dery in  a  variety  of 
colors,  hung  from 
mirrored  cornice 
boards.  The  hearth 
at  the  fireplace  is  in 
black  and  gold  vein- 
ed marble,  and  the 
armchair  nearby  is 
covered  with  gold 
color  jaspe,  as  is  an- 
other chair  near  the 
window.  The  Chip- 
pendale chair  and 
the  davenport  are 
upholstered  in  blue- 
green  tapestry.  An 
interesting  print 
appears,  entitled 
"The  Procession  of 
t  h  e      Victualleres" 
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(Continued  irom  page  61) 
broidered  glove  tucked  next  a  heart 
as  talisman,  small  wonder  that 
playing  cards  found  instant  favor 
in  castle,  court  and  camp,  that 
stakes  ran  high,  or  that  fortunes 
were  won  or  lost  in  a  night. 

Among  the  many  extravagant 
fashions  of  the  French  court  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Louis',  that  of 
magnificently  decorating  the  card 
room,  its  furniture  and  accessories, 
as  a  shrine  to  the  God  of  Chance, 
was  by  no  means  the  least.  Tapes- 
tries were  designed  and  woven,  to 
harmonize  with  the  scenes  which 
they  surrounded,  the  card  tables 
were  inlaid  with  beautiful  woods, 
mother-of-pearl,  or  tortoise  shell, 
or  painted  by  celebrated  artists.  At 
first  the  tables  were  covered  with 
green  velvet  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold,  later  the  covers 
were  discarded  and  the  velvet  was 
carefully  fastened  to  the  table  tops. 
The  cards  were  made  from  gold, 
silver,  or  tortoise  shell,  painted  on 
ivory  or  mother-of-pearl  or  em- 
broidered on  white  satin  enriched 
with  silver,  but  the  most  elaborate 
were  decorated  by  the  famous 
miniature  painters  of  the  day, 
while  the  counters  were  made  of 
precious  metals  or  mother-of-pearl. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  himself  a 
notorious  gambler,  used  educa- 
tional cards  as  a  means  of  instruct- 
ing the  eight-year-old  King,  Louis 
Fourteenth,  in  geography,  history 
and  other  studies,  and  this  early 
introduction  to  cards,  led  to  their 
becoming  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  In  his  reign  the  passion  for 
gaming  ran  so  high,  that  quantities 
of  card  tables  were  needed,  each 
specially  designed  for  its  particular 
game,  so  for  "that  abominable 
hoca"  as  Madame  de  Sevigne 
called  it,  for  reversi,  for  basset, 
brelan  and  ombre,  pentagonal, 
square  or  triangular  card  tables 
were  provided,  according  to  the 
number  of  players.  These  were 
covered  with  green  velvet  and 
sometimes  fitted  with  purses,  one 
in  the  center  of  the  table  and  one 


This  genuine  Queen  Anne  folding  walnut  card  table  is  a  rare 
example  with  its  "dished"  corners  for  candlesticks,  wells  for 
counters  and  carved  cabriole  legs  with  claw  and  ball  feet. 
Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  are  covered  with  gros  point.  By 
courtesy  of  Frank  Partridge,  Inc. 


for  each  player.  At  each  corner 
stood  a  gueridon  which  held  a 
single  or  branching  candlestick. 

During  the  time  of  Louis  Fif- 
teenth, in  the  drawing  rooms  of  a 
society  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury had  been  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  play,  there  were  countless 
tables,  triangular,  for  lovers  of 
"tri",  or  ombre  for  three,  for 
devotees  of  quadrille  there  were 
square  tables,  with  round  trays  at 
the  corners  for  candles,  for  five 
handed  brelan  and  reversi,  there 
were  pentagonal  tables,  while  for 
piquet  were  ingenious  tables  with 
folding  tops  mounted  on  pivots. 
This'was  the  classic  French  card 
table  and  is  still  known  as  the 
''Louis  XV  pivot  table".  These 
tables  were  mounted  with  green 
silk  velvet,  framed  in  narrow  gold 
or  silver  galoon  held  in  place  by 
tiny  gilt  headed  tacks.  Under  Louis 
Sixteenth,  "Bouillotte",  a  game 
resembling  brelan  was  much  in 
vogue  and  the  "table-bouillotte" 
was  developed  and  became  very 
popular,  as  it  could  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  This  practical 
round  table  of  mahogany,  or 
gilded  wood,  with  quiver  shaped 
legs  had  two  small  drawers,  two 
pull-out  shelves  and  a  marble  top 
encircled  by  a  gallery  of  pierced 
brass.  Authentic  examples  of  this 
type  are  easily  found. 

The  velvet  and  satin  costumes 
of  the  courtiers  were  so  magnif- 
icent and  costly,  with  their  em- 
broidered coat  tails,  that  they  were 
far  too  beautiful  to  be  hidden,  so 
for  the  card  habitue,  a  special 
chair  known  as  "ponteuse"  was  . 
created,  on  which  he  sat  astride 
facing  the  back,  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  padded  bar  and  tipped  for- 
ward on  the  two  back  legs.  This 
chair  was  especially  constructed 
for  tipping  and  became  very  pop- 
ular, as  it  was  used  for  conversa- 
tion as  well.  Illustrated  is  a 
"ponteuse"  from  the  Galerie  Buve- 
lot,  Paris,  in  painted  wood  up- 
holstered in  rose  and  green 
(Continued  on  page   104) 
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Rare  Louis 
XV  fruit- 
wood  combi- 
nation card, 
chess,  "tric- 
trac" orback- 
gammon 
table.  Cour- 
tesy Isabella 
Barclay 

Pine  panel- 
ed walls  of 
(his  interior 
are  a  perfect 
background 
for  the  wal- 
nut Queen 
Anne  card 
table.  Cour- 
tesy Harry 
Meyers  Co. 

George  II 
tripod  ma- 
hogany card 
table  cover- 
ed with  floral 
pel  it-point. 
Courtesy 
Edward  I. 
Farmer 
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MODERN 


:m  ffl 

Modern  ideas  of  heat- 
ing demand  complete 
comfort,  but  they 
frown  upon  the  intru- 
sion of  heating  equip- 
ment into  the  other- 
wise  perfect   room. 


©  19:-0.  MoJmo  Mfg.  Ccr, 


I V lODERN  Modine  Concealed  Radiation — built  of  copper, 
and  hidden  away  in  the  wall,  out  of  sight  —  lends  the 
touch  of  complete  harmony  to  room  settings  of  any  period. 

Unobtrusively,  it  floods  the  room  with  a  congenial  warmth 
and  permits  of  easy  control  that  assures  an  even  comfort  in  all 
weather.  A  Modine  equipped  home  is  a  distinctive  home  be- 
cause its  heating  is  the  heating  of  tomorrow. 

Your  architect  or  heating  contractor 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  Modern 
Modine  Concealed  Radiation.  Or  a 
query  addressed  to  us  will  bring  com- 
plete information  about  this  better  meth- 
od of  room  heating  with  steam,  vapor, 
vacuum  or  hot  water  heating  systems. 


MODINE 


COPPER 


RADIATION 


MODINE  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Unit  Heaters,  Domestic  Copper  Radiation,  Automotive  Radiators 

1709   RACINE  STREET  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

New  York  Show  Room,        Architect's  Bldg  ,        101  Park  Avenue 

London   Office:   S.   G.    Leach  &  Co.   Ltd.,    26-30   Artillery   Lane 


Albany 
Atlanta 


Buffalo 


Columbus.  O  Grand  Ropids.  Mich.  Milwaukee  Omaha  St.  Louis 

Charlotte,  N  C.       Dallas  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Peona  San  Francisco 

Balhmore  Chollonooga  Denver  Konsas  City  New  Haven  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Birmingham        Chicago  Des  Moines  Knoxville.  Tenn.  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Spokone 

Boston  Cincinnati  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  Portland,  Oregon  Wichita 

Cleveland  El  Poso  Memphis  Oklohomo  C  ty  Richmond 
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The  Wonders  of  American  and  African  Travel 


quarters  of  that  world-famous,  in- 
trepid organization,  the  Royal  North- 
west (now  Royal  Canadian)  Mounted 
Police. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  is  reached  after 
an  hour  and  a  quarter's  ride.  Its 
name  is  a  contracted  translation  of 
an  Indian  word  meaning  "The-creek- 
where  -  the  -  white  -  man  -  mended  -  the  - 
cart-with-the-moose-jaw-bone"  —  an 
illuminating  sidelight  on  an  episode 
of  pioneering  days. 

At  Calgary  the  prairie  proper  ends, 
and  the  foothills  of  the  majestic  Ca- 


l*    "'* 

Premier  Diamond  Mine,  Pretoria,  South  Africa — a  strange 
sight  to  Americans.  Courtesy  South  African  Rys. 

from    the 


nadian  Rockies  begin.  Calgary  is  a 
thriving  city,  the  largest  between 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  Its  Hotel 
Palliser  is  a  splendid  hostelry,  cater- 
ing to  thousands  of  visitors  annually. 
Each  year  during  July  Calgary  stages 
an  Extravaganza  known  as  the  Cal- 
gary Exhibition  and  Stampede,  a  relic 
of  the  Last  Great  West  and  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  horsemanship  in 
the  world.  The  dates  of  the  1930  show 
are  July  7-12,  and  Guy  Weadick,  its 
manager,  has  predicted  that  it  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  evet  before. 
During  Stampede  time  Calgary  doffs 
its  conventional  modern  clothing  and 
dons  chaps  and  10-gallon  hats,  while 
the  populace  and  thousands  of  visitors 
revel  in  exhibitions  of  bronco-busting, 
wild-cow  milking  contests,  chuck- 
wagon  races  and  other  exhibitions  of 
the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  plains- 
man. 

Banff,  Alberta,  one  of  the  best 
known  resorts  in  the  world,  is  next  on 
the  tour.  Banff  is  the  capital  of  Banff 
National  Park,  and  each  passing  year 
finds  it  more  attractive  to  the  vast 
throngs  of  visitors  who  come  to  see 
for  themselves  the  beauties  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  called  by  Edward 
Whympcr,  conqueror  of  the  cele- 
brated Matterhorn,  "Fifty  Switzer- 
land Rolled  into  One".  Banff  is 
situated  4,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  its  towering,  snow-clad  moun- 
tains rise  a  mile  above  the  b 
ful  Bow  Valley  in  which 
resort  is  situated.  A  new  golf  course 
was  recently  built,  the  first  tee  be- 
ing  near  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel. 
overlooking     the     Bow     Valley     and 


(Continued 

the  white  peaks  surrounding  it. 
Trout  fishing,  mountain  climbing, 
pony  riding  over  picturesque  moun- 
tain trails,  motoring,  swimming  in  hot 
sulphur  pools  and  other  diversions  de- 
light the  visitor.  During  July  22,  23 
and  24  Banff  will  stage  her  Indian 
Days  and  Pow-Wow,  an  exhibition 
which  never  fails  to  interest  all.  Pic- 
turesque Stoney  and  Blood  Indians, 
attired  in  all  their  war-like  regalia  of 
beaded  buckskin,  ermine  tails  and 
warpaint,  are  permitted  to  leave  their 
nearby  reservations  and  invade  Banff. 
They  pitch  their 
picturesque  teepees 
in  the  nearby  Elk 
Pasture  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  ''In- 
dian Whoopee"  by 
reviving  all  their 
old-time  tribal 
sports,  such  as 
wrestling  on  horse- 
back, bow  and  ar- 
row contests,  squaw 
races  and  other  ex- 
hibitions of  skill 
and  stamina  in 
which  the  red  man 
ably  demonstrates 
that  he  has  not  lost 
his  rugged  strength 
or  sporting  blood 
with  the  depletion 
of  his  tribe.  An- 
other annual  fea- 
ture is  the  High- 
land Gathering  and 
the  Scottish  Music 
Festival,  usually 
held  over  the  three- 
day  Labor  Day 
week-end,  during 
which  old  Scottish 
folk  ballads  are 
sung  by  noted  art- 
ists and  by  bag- 
leading  Canadian 
Scottish  regiments  who  compete  for 
prizes.  From  Banff  to  Lake  Louise, 
gem  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  is  a 
beautiful  42-mile  motor  trip.  The 
route  is  along  the  Bow  River  and  via 
Johnston's  Canyon — 42  miles  of  in- 
spiring mountain  scenery  with  the 
gaunt  gray  turrets  of  Castle  Moun- 
tain towering  overhead.  All  Canadian 
travelers  visit  Lake  Louise. 

Lake  Louise  is  of  the  most  exqui- 
site coloring,  ever  changing,  defying 
analysis,  mirroring  in  its  wonderful 
depths  the  sombre  forests  and  cliffs 
that  rise  from  its  shores  on  either 
side.  Victoria  Glacier,  which  termi- 
nates the  southern  end  of  this  lake, 
is  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle  and  one 
which  will  linger  long  in  the  memory. 
On  the  margin  of  Lake  Louise  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  built  the  Cha- 
teau Lake  Louise,  a  modern  hotel 
accommodating  seven  hundred  guests. 
The  glacier-crowned  peaks  beyond 
the  lake  present  a  magnificent  pan- 
orama, Mt.  Victoria  and  Mt.  Lefroy 
being  especially  impressive  and 
beautiful  and  both  popular  with 
Alpinists. 

Hikes  or  pony  rides  from  Lake 
Louise  include  one  to  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds,  two  gems  that  nestle  high  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  to  Moraine 
Lake,  a  lovely  body  of  water  lying 
in  tin-  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  one 
of  the  high-spots  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  Motor  buses  reach  Moraine 
Lake.  A  six-day  trail  ride  around  the 
OUS  bungalow  camps  starts  from 
Lake  Lou  a  week  during  July 

and    August,    visiting    Wapta    Lake, 


pipers 


West  Street,  Durban,  South  Africa,  indicating  a  progressive  city  of  all 
modern  conveniences.  Courtesy  South  African  Rys. 


Lake  O'Hara,  Yoho  Valley,  Emerald 
Lake,  Chalet  and  other  beauty  spots. 

An  overnight  trip  from  Lake  Louise 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  brings 
the  traveler  to  Vancouver,  Canada's 
great  Pacific  seaport  and  the  terminus 
of  the  White  Empresses  of  the  Paci- 
fic, which  sail  regularly  to  Honolulu 
and  the  Orient.  Vancouver  is  a  fa- 
vorite summer  city  because  of  its  mild 
climate,  floral  luxuriance  and  prox- 
imity to  water.  There  are  many  bath- 
ing beaches,  parks,  boulevards  and 
golf  clubs  open  to  the  visitors.  Stan- 
ley Park,  a  remarkable  forest  of  al- 
most primeval  character,  is  situated 
within  the  city  limits. 

Victoria,  charmingly  situated  on  the 
southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  is 
readily  accessible  via  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess steamers  from  Vancouver.  From 
Victoria  the  traveler  can  take  a  boat 
to  Seattle  and  return  east  by  way  of 
California  or  otherwise  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  On  such  an  over- 
land tour,  a  traveler  will  have  gained 


mantic,  superstitious  worship  of  in- 
tense emotional  integrity.  When  they 
plunge  into  their  ceremonial  ecstasies 
they  are  as  earnest  and  as  sincere  as 
the  Spanish  padre  who  taught  them 
something  of  the  white  man's  Chris- 
tianity in  his  effort  to  modify  their 
pagan  worship.  But  original  forces 
are  tenacious  instincts  in  aboriginal 
races.  They  remain  in  spite  of  long 
generations  of  white  civilization.  So 
we  have  in  these  extremely  modern 
and  sophisticated  United  States,  a 
region  of  many  strange,  colorful,  sav- 
age, Indian  customs  of  continuing 
ethnological  reversion  amongst  the 
tribes  of  our  desert  lands. 

The  centers  of  these  periodic  In- 
dian activities  have  for  over  three 
hundred  years  prevailed,  in  their 
fullest  expression,  in  our  southwestern 
states — along  the  Santa  Fe  Railwlf, 
Southern  Pacific,  Rock  Island  and 
Union  Pacific.  What  is  known  as  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Detour  has  become 
the  lure  of  many  travelers.  On  this 


Lakes-in-the-Clouds,  above  Lake  Louise,  Canadian  Rockies.  Six  glaciers 
are  seen  from  Swiss  guide  chalets.  Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific 


a  comprehensive  view  of  Canada  and 
of  that  equally  scenic  abundance  we 
fondly  cherish  as  our  own  country. 

OUR  ROMANTIC  SOUTHWEST 

Few  Americans  have  as  yet  wit- 
nessed the  aboriginal  symbolism, 
strange,  gruesome  rituals,  weird  re- 
ligious chants  and  splendid  barbaric 
fervor  which  periodically  fire  our 
Southwestern  Indians  and  cause  them 
to  break  loose  with  their  tribal  cere- 
monials in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
There  is  no  primitive  picture  any- 
where in  the  world  that  surpasses  the 
grotesque  "whoopee"  which  these 
peaceable  red  races  make  with  a  tribal 
significance  of  the  most  impressive 
seriousness.  They  are  not  trying  to 
entertain  observers.   Theirs  is  a  ro- 


two  or  three  day  trip  from  Santa  Fe, 
visitors  can  see  much  of  the  Apaches, 
Navajos  and  Pueblos  in  their  native 
villages,  frequently  in  their  pictur- 
esque dances.  Said  the  historiogra- 
pher of  the  Santa  Fe  to  us  recently, 
when  we  asked  him  to  present  Lo.  the 
Indian,  in  his  true  surviving  aspect: 

INDIAN  CEREMONIALS 

"In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  of 
many  tribes.  These  tribes  are  of  dif- 
ferent stocks  and  live  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions.  There  are  those 
who  live  in  teepees,  like  the  Apaches^, 
those  who  live  in  hogans,  like* 
the  Havasupais  and  Navajos;  and 
the  Pueblos,  who  have  always 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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IMPORTANT  GROUP  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ARTS 
EXPOSITION    SHOWN    IN    THE    GEORGIAN    ROOM    BY 


INC. 


I 


Superb  George  I  Console  Table  in  light  brown  mahogany  with  original  marble  top.  The  graceful 
legs  are  finely  sculptured  with  lion  heads  on  the  four  corners,  and  terminate  in  lion  paws.  The 
heads  and  paws  are  most  expressive.  This  Table  is  one  of  a  pair. 

The  Chinese  porcelain  Lamp  is  of  the  Kang  H'Si  period  (16614722)  and  is  covered  with  a 
brilliant  glaz;e  of  ox-blood  coloring  for  which  this  period  was  famous. 

The  Flower  Holder  is  of  the  same  period  and  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  birds  in  brilliant 
polychrome  tones. 

The  Mirror  is  a  George  I  specimen.  On  the  finely  grained  walnut  veneer  are  delicate  carv 
ings  and  original  gilding. 

The  William  &  Mary  walnut  Stool  is  of  exceedingly  rare  design,  the  carvings  finely  executed 
and  covered  in  17th  Century  topas  colored  velvet. 

16  East  56th  Street-New  York 


: 

\ 

■ 
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ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS 

for  a  century  the  name  of 
'Bailey''  has  stood  for 
supreme   excellence- 

The  Engagement  Rinqs 
illustrated  contain 
diamonds  noted  for  their 
high  standard  ofguality 

This  Company  has  been 
honored   in  furnish inq 
Engagement  Rings  to  the 
best  Families  in  America 
for  five  generations* 


BAILEY  BANKS 
5.  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS     SILVERSMITHS 
SWIONERS      HERALDISTS 

12 1 6  fp '22"    Ch e st n ut    Street 

Hhrladelbiiia 
ies.     invited 
phofoqrdphs 
crest' 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  Beautiful   18th   Century  Home 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


and  the  lavatory  commode  is  pur- 
posely designed  and  painted  in  the 
colors  of  the  adjoining  bedroom  and 
is  picturesquely  placed  in  front  of  a 
mirror  with  a  delicately  etched  border. 

I  think 
one  of  the  "jj^ 
charms  of 
this  lovely 
place  is  the 
fact  that  no  \ 
one  piece 
of  furni-  j 
tureorrare 
hanging  or  ' 
lighting  fix- 
ture is 
overem- 
phasized. 
Everything 
is  brought 
together 
with  the 
sense  that 
an  artist 
uses  in 
painting  a 
landscape, 
from  which 
he  has  eli- 
minated 
much  and 
which  he 
has  held  to- 
gether with 
soft,  har- 
monious 
tones.  It  is 
an      18th 

The  walls  of  the  bathroom  are  marble- 
ized  and  the  floor  is  of  marble — gray, 
white  and  Sienna.  Mirrors  with  etched 
borders  are  set  in  panels  and  the  very 
stately    curtains    are    of    gray    taffeta 


The  famous  painted  encoignures  in  a 
little  inn  in  France  were  reproduced 
for  this  bedroom.  As  they  were  corner 
pieces,  two  were  set  together  after  the 
form  of  a  demi-lune  armoire.  The  walls 
and    hangings    are    of   rose    and    blue 


C  en tury 

apartment, 
definitely 
so,  and  yet 
so  wisely 
arranged 
that  it 
seems  ap- 
propriate 
in  the  very 
modern 
building  in 
this  mo|, 
ultra -mort- 
em city. 

One  of 
the  most 
entrancing 
things 
about  the 
finest  of 
these  New 
York 
apartments 
is  the  de- 
lightful 
way  in 
which  they 
can  be 
made  to 
convey  an 
a  t  m  o  s  - 
phere     of 


Second  view  of  the  bedroom  shows 
the  furniture  repeating  the  rose  and 
blue  and  old  yellow-white  of  the  en- 
coignures. The  floor  is  dark  and  the 
rug  repeats  the  tones  of  the  upholstery 


some  bygone  pe- 
riod— French, 
Spanish,  Tudor, 
Adam,  Colonial, 
as  the  case 
may  be.  Once 
you  have  en- 
tered the  hall 
of  Mrs.  Doug- 
las' home,  New 
York  recedes — 
and  the  courtly 
days  of  the  18th 
Century  envel- 
op you  until 
you  half  expect  . 
your  hostess  to  w 
greet  you  in 
white  wig  and 
rich     brocades. 


PUBLIC 

LIB 
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Pot  his  own  picturesque  cabin  overlooking  ilu  broad 
valley  <</'  tkt  Minnesota  River,  Wilbur  Tusler,  the 
architect,   has   chosen    Shevlin    Log  8iding.      I'm-    the 

rs  and  doors  hi  hai  used  Shevlin  Knotty  Pine. 
Lik?     /In     I'i'ni'ir  cabin,    this     interesting 

■  i  blends  beautifully  with  its  surroundings  <iml 
will  withstand  storm  and  stress  for  generations. 


r'T 


"PINE    HOMES    AND    PINE 
INTERIORS" 

Jus!  issued.  An  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  Pine  in 
American  homes.  Introduction 
by  Joseph  Everett  Chandler, 
eminent  architect  and  authority 
on  Early  American  homes.  Ex- 
clusive photographs  of  choice 
pine  rooms,  entrance^,  hallways, 
staircases,  book  nooks,  corner 
cupboards.  Invaluable  to  those 
who  are  planning  to  build  or 
modernize.  Send  One  Dollar  for 
this  beautifully  printed  book  to: 
Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke 
Company,  908  First  National- 
Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


HEVLIN   LOG  SIDING 
FOR  YOUR  SUMMER  CABIN 

You're  a  great  fraternity  .  .  .  you  lovers  of  log  cabins.  You  hold  no 
meetings  .  .  .  charge  no  dues  .  .  .  but  round  the  world  you've  a  universal 
password  .  .  .  "Some  day  I'm  going  to  build  a  log  cabin." 

This  year  many  of  you  have  decided  to  take  the  last  degree  and  put 
up  your  log  cabins  on  earth  instead  of  "in  Spain."  There's  a  secret 
you  share  .  .  .  and  it's  spreading  fast  .  .  .  "If  you  want  a  beautiful,  snug 
log  cabin  at  moderate  cost  .  .  .  build  it  of  Log  Siding." 

This  siding  has  initiated  countless  members  into  the  log  cabin  club. 
Those  who  love  the  great  out-doors  but  hate  draughty  "shacks" — those 
who  yearn  for  nature  but  can't  afford  to  drag  stately  tree  trunks  over 
mountains  to  build  their  shelters  ...  all  are  using  this  siding  to  create 
at  a  moderate  outlay  cabins  with  the  whole  log  effect. 

Put  on  over  ordinary  sheathing,  Shevlin  Log  Siding  creates  a  tight, 
weather-proof  shelter  with  the  picturesque  qualities  of  log  construction 
and  none  of  the  costly,  uncomfortable  disadvantages. 

Yrou  can  easily  get  this  Log  Siding.  Just  tell  your  builder  or  lumber 
dealer  you  want  it  and  call  his  attention  to  the  Shevlin  office  in  his 
territory:  Chicago:  1866 — 208  South  La  Salle  Street  Building;  New 
York:  N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent,  1205  Graybar  Building;  San 
Francisco:  1030  Monadnock  Building;  Toronto,  Ontario:  606  Royal 
Bank  Building. 

Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company 
908  First  National-Soo  Eine  Building 
Minneapolis  ::  ::         Minnesota 


The  friendly  CUSHIONED  FLOOR  in  living-rooms 

flavors  hospitality  with  comfort 


WHERE  you  are  most  at  home  — 
in  your  living-room  —  this  restful, 
yielding  flooring  brings  new  comfort. 
It  combines  with  the  silent  resili- 
ence of  rubber  a  dignified  and  perma- 
nent beauty. 

You  may  use  it  if  you  choose  without 
other  floor  coverings.   It  possesses  the 
well  known  insulating  qualities 
of  rubber  —  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in   summer.    It   is   non- 


resonant  and  pleasingly  tempers  noise. 
It  absorbs  the  sound  and  is  impervious 
to  the  scuff  of  footsteps.  Furniture  does 
not  mar  its  mellow  patterns.  So  long  as 
you  live  with  it,  the  tough  and  pliant 
surface  protects  the  companionable  col- 
oring of  the  design. 


Goodyear  Rubber  Flooring  has  labo 

For  attractive  booklet,  descriptive  of  this  modern  floor  material, 
write  to  Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


RUBBER        FLOORING 


ratory  cleanliness.  Day  by  day  in  the 
rooms  of  your  house  you  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  care  for.  In  bathrooms  it 
is  proof  against  water.  In  kitchens 
it  reduces  fatigue.  In  bedrooms  it  pre- 
serves a  quiet  orderliness.  Year  after 
year  in  living  -  rooms  where  friends 
and  family  gather  you  will  enjoy  its 
restful  silence,  its  permanent 
cushioning,  its  generous  and  hos- 
pitable beauty. 


Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 
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COLOR 


RARE  AND   BEAUTIFUL  TONES 
N  EXCLUSIVE  FABRICS 


«     «      « 


Chicago  •  29  E.  Madison  Street 
Los  Angeles  •  81 6  S.  Figueroa  Street 
San  Francisco  •  251  Post  Street 
Philadelphia  •  1 01  5  Chestnut  Street 


The  essence  of  successful  decorative  treatment  is  color. 
Ronald  Grose,  Inc.  specializes  in  beautiful  colors.  It  offers 
materials  in  new,  distinctive  shades  and  blendings  that  can 
be  duplicated  nowhere  else  in  the  country. 

Here  are  crystallized  those  nuances  of  tonal  shadings  which 
express  precisely  the  desired  note.  Colors  that  give  a  sense  of 
space  and   distance    Colors  that  reflect  quietude  and  charm. 

Whatever  the  decorative  need  in  drapery  or  upholstery 
fabrics,  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  lines  of  Ronald  Grose,  Inc. 
Sales  made  through  interior  decorators  only. 

RONALD  GROSE 

INCORPORATED 

2  WEST  46th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


» 


NT  EG  RITY...  ALACRITY...  SERVICE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Old  and  New  Silver  Services 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


MING    POTTERY 

Colorful  Ming  Dynasty  potteries  add 
emphasis  to  the  beauty  of  modern  deco- 
rative schemes,  for  they  contain  the  essence 
of  an  ageless  art.  Their  eccentric  forms  and 
rough  textures  give  a  base  upon  which 
the  magnificent  early  Chinese  color  ef- 
fects were  created. 

The  normal  Ming  colorings  of  turquoise 
blue  are  varied  with  soft  greens  and  yel- 
lows. The  soft  paste  crackle  potteries 
glazed  in  white  have  taken  on,  with  the 
ages,  a  rich  old  ivory  color. 

Roof  tiles  from  ancient  Chinese  temples 
are  sometimes  used  as  lamp  bases  and 
figurines.  Other  Ming  pottery  objects  on 
display  at  the  Yamanaka  Galleries,  in  the 
form  of  Buddhistic  figures,  vases,  bowls, 
jars  and  incense  burners,  were  used  in 
the  religious  and  daily  life  of  primitive 
Chinese  homes. 


P 


YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

68O  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  WASHINGTON 
LONDON      -     NEWPORT     .     BAR  HARBOR 


The  silver  plate  and  flatware  shown  here  illustrate  the  use  of  the  dolphin 
form  as  part  of  the  decoration.  Courtesy   International   Silver   Co. 


of  them  may  aspire  to  gain  promi- 
nence as  a  leader  of  fashion  and  each 
may  depict  what  seems  pleasing  to 
himself  upon  paper;  but  the  crafts- 
man has  to  follow  the  details  of  the 
drawing  and  though  he  is  usually 
able  to  visualize  the  finished  article — 
and  not  infrequently  as  a  form  none 
too  attractive — he  rarely  has  suffi- 
cient temerity  to  question  the  de- 
signer's taste. 

As  previously  remarked,  we  have 
reverted  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
table  silver  and  the  decorative 
mounts  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
To  the  latter,  certain  delicately  en- 
graved designs  are  often  added  and 
where  chased  ornaments  are  applied, 
these  are  generally  of  the  low  chased 
type.  The  principal  mounts  which 
find  favor  today  are  the  gadroon, 
the  gadroon  and  shell,  ovolo,  reed 
and  ribbon,  bead  and  like  edgings 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  18th  Cen- 
tury dinner  services.  Similarly  the 
floral  swags,  acanthus  leaf  and  other 
slightly  more  decorative  forms  of 
the  neo-classic  styles  have  been  re- 
vived though  it  is  fairly  safe  to  sug- 
gest that  the  latter  do  not  have  the 
same  general  appeal  as  the  more  ro- 
bust and  less  formal  ornaments. 

Rather  we  prefer  the  sturdiness  of 
the  early  Georgian  types  and  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  table 
candlesticks  which  have  again  be- 
come important  on  the  dining  table 
and  which  the  modern  silversmith 
is  now  called  upon  to  produce  in 
keeping  with  the  dinner  services. 
That  these  craftsmen  are  success- 
fully meeting  the  requirements  of 
their  patrons  is  patent  from  the  sev- 
eral large  services  that  have  come 
under  our  notice.  One  included  a  tea 
and  coffee  service  of  six  pieces  with 
a  finely  proportioned  oblong  tray  and 
a  set  of  candlesticks  of  the  baluster 
type.  The  mounts  followed  the  ovolo 
and  shell  combined  with  delicate 
scrolls  taken  from  the  Rococo  style. 
Where  appropriate,  as  with  the  mold- 
ed foot  of  a  basin  or  fruit  stand  or 
around  the  bases  of  the  candlesticks, 
a  small  silver  cabled  band  had  been 
applied.  The  craftsman  had  also 
made  a  concession  to  those  who  pre- 
fer slightly  more  decorative  surfaces 
by  engraving  delicate  floral  and  other 
small  motifs  on  certain  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  each  article.  But  he  always 
had  in  mind  that  these  additional 
decorations  must  be  unobtrusive  in 
order  not  to  detract  from  the  aes- 
thetic charm  of  the  original  con- 
tour, adding  a  certain  to  the  whole. 
Every     designer     is     more     or     less 


subject  to  the  changing  vogues  and 
these  have  been  many  and  varied 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  So 
much  so  in  fact  that  the  modern 
factories  have  wisely  chosen  to  ignore 
the  heavily  embossed  and  chased 
table  silver  which  appeared  at  in- 
tervals during  the  19th  Century.  In 
this  decision  they  have  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  return  to  earlier 
styles  of  interior  decoration;  for 
while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
earlier  18th  Century  dinner  services 
are  directly  related  to  the  contem- 
porary furniture,  our  designers  have 
made  certain  clever  adaptations 
which  allow  some  of  the  modern  re- 
productions to  manifest  an  associa- 
tion with  the  furniture  of  the  dining 
room.  This  correlation  first  appeared 
distinctly  in  the  older  countries  4? 
the  later  18th  Century  with  the  in-" 
troduction  of  the  Neo-Classic  styles 
of  France  and  England,  when  the 
shapes  of  the  silver,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  porcelain  and  the  types  of 
decorations  applied  were  based  upon 
the  architectural  interiors  and  the 
accompanying  furniture  designs. 

None  the  less,  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  possible  to  observe 
certain  likenesses  between  the  silver 
and  the  furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne 
and  Chippendale  periods.  In  the 
curves  of  the  pear  shape  or  pyriform 
appearing  with  tea  and  coffee  pots 
and  other  silver,  there  is  the  same 
general  outline  as  that  found  with 
the  cabriole  legs  which  were  found 
with  the  contemporary  furniture. 
This  would  be  natural  for  both  the 
pear  shape  and  the  cabriole  legs  were 
introduced  to  Europe  from  China. 

Then,  too,  when  we  carefully  note 
the  furniture  designs  in  conjunction 
with  the  silver  of  the  earlier  Georgian 
period,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
the  same  sense  of  "solid  respecta- 
bility" with  each.  This  association 
and  the  influence  derived  by  the  sil- 
versmiths from  the  woodwork  is  also 
present  in  the  various  types  of  hoof 
and  claw  feet  adapted  to  different 
pieces  of  silver.  Where  possible,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  basic  form, 
this  association  has  been  accentu- 
ated in  modern  dinner  services;  but 
in  suggesting  this,  however,  we  do 
not  refer  to  those  impossible  inno- 
vations which  are  merely  hybridiza- 
tions of  fine  outlines,  but  only 
to  those  delicate  motifs  introduced  to 
the  ornamentation  and  intended  to 
form  a  visible  link  between  the  si'f 
ver  and  the  furniture  styles  in  vogue 
at  the  time  the  original  table  services 
were  first  used. 
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.  .  .  At  our  conveniently 
located  show  rooms  you 
will  find  an  interesting 
and     unusual     selection     of 


objects  in  metal,  marble 
and  glass  .  .  .  suitable 
for  gift  or  commemorative 
purposes 


+ 
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STERLING     BRONZE    COMPANY    INC. 


18     EAST    40th    STREET 
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Set  of  Four  Silver  Candlesticks, 
made  by  Ebenezer  Coker, 
London,    in    the    year    1760. 


THIS  set  of  four  Silver  Candlesticks, 

made  one  hundred  and  seventyyears 

ago,  in  a  design  so  much  sought  after, 

is  amongst  our  extensive  Collection  of 

Antique  English  Silver. 


We  invite  your  correspondence 

Freeman 

OF    LONDON 

The    English   Silversmiths" 
534  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


! 
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A  brick  construction,  the  home  of  Darwin  D.  Martin  at 
Buffalo.  The  lower  room  bay  over  terrace  garden 


the  particular  case  being  considered. 

"The  Gothic  builders  however,  had 
something  of  the  ideal  of  an  Organic- 
architecture  as  it  may  be  seen  distin- 
guished from  the  Greek  ideal  of  an 
exterior-  or  super-imposed  elegance. 
The  French  openly  subscribe  to  the 
pagan  ideal,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mon- 
sieur Corbusier's  philosophy  and  the 
work  that  goes  along  with  it." 

"That  is  their  ancient  classic  tradi- 
tion," I  observed. 

"Yes,  they  would  naturally  make 
this  subscription.  The  nature  of  their 
thought  drifts  to  an  'ist'  or  an  'ism' 
as  it  has  always  drifted  in  their 
'movements'  in  Art.  So  I  say  again 
that  the  only  real  help  that  may 
come  to  us  in  our  cultural  prob- 
lems soon  must  come  from  'inside'. 
We  shall  get  this 
thing  out  of  our- 
selves if  we  ever 
get  it  at  all.  And 
how  much  we  need 
it!  The  whole 
world  knows.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope 
that  we  of  these 
United  States  are 
beginning  to  know 
ourselves  and  be 
ourselves?  If  we 
are,  then,  look  out 
for  an  Art  of  our 
own.  We  got  'ar- 
chitecture' in  quo- 
tation-marks, 
quick.  Of  course 
we  won't  get  real 
architecture  so 
quickly.  Just  the 
same,  we  will  get 
it  in  due  course  if 

we  want  it — and  I  believe  we  want 
it,  now. 

"But,  better  thought,  while  we  had 
opportunity  to  be  first,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  shamefully  behind 
the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Hollan- 
ders, who  should  have  the  credit  for 
having  carried  the  modern  movement 
very  far,  while  France  was  still  re- 
covering from  L'Art  Nouveau.  That 
was  a  terrific  thing  but  very,  very 
French,  if  you  remember.  And  now, 
is  France  able  to  sell  us  even  the 
credit  of  the  initiative  because  of 
one  thing,  say,  of  the  market  she  has 
with  'Madame'?  Madame  is  accus- 
tomed to  adoration  of  French  'ele- 
gance'. She  knows  none  other  well 
enough — yet.  So  perhaps  the  United 
States  will  prefer  French  parents  for 
her  'Arts.'  " 

Asked  to  further  extend  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  French  view- 
point.    "Le    Corbusier's    urbanism," 


— said  Mr.  Wright 
in  response, — "is  a 
disease.  It  is  a  dwj^* 
ease  which  this 
country  should  and 
I  believe  does 
hope  to  recover 
from.  If  the  Ma- 
chine is  a  success 
we  shall  recover 
from  Urbanism. 
We  shall  not  even 
countenance  sub- 
urbanism!" 

"Many  will  wel- 
come that  hope!" 
I  said. 

"Human  life  in 
these  States  will 
be  lived,  eventu- 
ally, squarely  on 
the  ground  and  to- 


gether with  the  beauty  of  the  Earth 
in  all  that  means  to  mankind.  To  be 
brief,  there  is  no  longer  any  real 
necessity  in  our  country  to  tip  build- 
ings up  end-wise  side  by  side;  espe- 
cially not  since  we  are  becoming 
completely  mobilized  as  a  people — 
with  airplanes  in  sight,  electrical  in- 
ter-communication here,  and  radio, 
television,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  improving. 
All  these  inventions  by  their  very 
nature  will  scatter  the  city  by  taking 
away  the  necessity  for  its  inconvenient 
demoralization.  The  city  of  to-day  was 
built  as  a  necessity.  Its  disappearance 
will  take  place  as  a  luxury. 

"The  problem  of  preserving  a  ra- 
tional life  in  the  Machine  Age  is  a 
complex  one,"  I  remarked.  "It  will 
take  all  the  brains  and  skill  we  possess 


Breakfast  room,  the  interior  of  a  modern  dining  room  in 
the  Dana  home 


to  solve  it,  but  solve  it  we  must 
somehow.  I  believe  that  you  are  en- 
tirely right  in  thinking  that  the  solu- 
tion begins  with  finding  a  way  out  of 
the  chaos  of  the  city  of  to-day — the 
boiler  factory,  as  one  architect  in  this 
series  called  it.  Possibly  we  can  make 
some  good  use  of  the  sky-scraper 
building,  which  is  so  often  abused. 
The  experience  of  New  York  with  the 
vertical  building,  with  its  vertical 
mechanical  system  of  'circulation'  is 
that  it  is  a  more  efficient  type  of 
building  for  certain  uses  than  the 
old  horizontal  building,  with  its  hori- 
zontal man-power  circulation.  This 
appears  to  be  true  of  commercial 
buildings  and  buildings  for  business 
administration — office  structures,  ho- 
tels, hospitals,  to  mention  a  few  types. 


Nor  is  it  altogether  a  matter  of  the  " 
high  land  values  in  the  centres  of  our 
cities.  There  are  certain  cases  where 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Which  is 
modern? 


TWO  houses — exactly  alike  to  all 
appearances,  yet  only  one  is  truly 
modern!  .  .  .  For  only  one  has  a  Kern- 
erator,  the  crowning  convenience  for 
modern  housekeepers.  In  this  home 
there  is  no  rubbish  problem,  for  the 
Kernerator  quickly  disposes  of  it  all. 
Wrappings,  wilted  flowers,  garbage 
and  refuse  of  all  kinds  are  forgotten 
when  they  are  deposited  in  the  handy 
hopper  door ...  All  burnable  materials 
are  incinerated  in  the  Kernerator  and 
bottles  and  other  non-combustibles 
are  flame-sterilized  for  removal  with 
the  ashes.  No  fuel  is  required.  The 
air-dried  waste  furnishes  the  fuel  for 
its  own  destruction  .  .  .  There  are 
Kernerator  representatives  who  are 
incineration  specialists  in  150  cities.  Ask 
them  to  tell  you  of  the  complete  con- 
venience of  a  Kernerator  and  how  it 
accomplishes  effortless  waste  disposal. 

KERNER   INCINERATOR    COMPANY 


With  oil  or  gas  for  heat- 
ing, what  will  you  do  with 
waste  and  rubbish? 


1223   North  Water  Street 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FOR       NEW       AND 


EXISTING     BUILDINGS 
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"What  a  perfectly 
adorable  little  tea 
set!"  This  is  one  of 
those  lovely  English 
tea  sets  that  invari- 
ably lends  added 
charm  to  the  tea 
hour — not  only  for 
the  guests,  but  for 
the  hostess! 


What  about  Price? 


"OES  exclusive  always  mean  expensive?  Is 
individuality  in  rare  and  lovely  China  always 
costly?  No  indeed!  At  least,  not  at  Plummer's! 
Take,  for  example,  this  perfectly  exquisite  little 
tea  set ....  of  very  fine  English  Bone  China .... 
and  very  quaint,  with  its  dear  little  garden 
scenes  and  brightly  colored  handles  ....  and 
just  as  exclusive  as  exclusive  can  be,  for  it 
comes  direct  to  Plummer's  from  the  renowned 
Shelley  potteries  of  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
England. . . .  yet  it  costs  only  $38  ...  .  (no, 
that  isn't  a  typographical  error!) ....  the  price 
actually  is  "only  $38"  ....  for  the  entire  set  of 
twenty-one  pieces. 

6  cups,  6  saucers,  6  teaplates,  teapot,  sugar  bowl, 
creamer.  Dainty,  old  fashioned  garden  colors  against  a 
neutral  cream  tone  background,  "with  a  choice  of  colored 
handles  to  blend  with  your  other  appointments.  Blue, 
yellow,  lavender,  green. 

How  do  we  do  it?  Well,  famous  Old  World  pot- 
ters, anxious  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  their  China, 
seek  our  cooperation  in  producing  new  and  charm- 
ing patterns.  And  naturally,  they  confine  these  ex- 
clusive creations  to  Plummer's,  whose  reputation 
among  smart,  discerning  hostesses  is  so  well  known. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled 

cTmX  PLUMME[\&<£^ 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Jiloileru  and  Antique  China  and  (jlast 

7  &  9  Cast  35th  Street,  Ts[ew  York 


NEW  HAVIN,  CONN. 

954  Chapel  Screet 


■BR' 


l^ear  Fifth  Avenue  hartford,  conn. 

256  Furmington  Ave. 
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the  vertical  building  on  land  of  rela- 
tively high  value — hotels,  for  in- 
stance, are  less  expensive  to  construct 
and  to  operate  than  low,  horizontal 
buildings." 

''Yes,  there  may  be,  and  I  say  there 
is  good  reason  for  vertical  building 
with  upended  avenues  of  distribution 
where  such  concentration  extends 
economy  as  well  as  human  privileges. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  type 
of  tall  building  shouldn't  go  in  to  the 
country.  It  might  be  more  desirable 
to  build  36  small  houses  on  one  up- 
right stem,  for  instance,  in  a  30  acre 
park  than  to  build  36  small,  cheap 
houses  scattered  over  the  same  tract 
— or  even  36  small  houses.  More  real  ' 
privacy  might  be  had  that  way  and 
more  of  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
I  am  working  on  such  a  scheme  now. 
But  such  buildings  must  forget  walls 
with  holes  cut  in  them ;  cave  dwel- 
lings are  no  longer  needed.  The  tall 
building  should  bring  back  the  tree. 
Trunk? — the  concrete  and  steel  cen- 
tral supports.  Branches? — The  floors; 
leaves? — the  light  outer  enclosing 
screens  of  glass  and  copper.  Sunlight 
and  air  therefore — free  as  in  the  trees, 
and  as  it  used  to  be  for  our  arboreal 
ancestors.  See  designs  for  St.  Mark's 
Tower,  New  York  City,  for  an  in- 
stance of  such  building." 

"Now,  to  come  to  the  other  ex- 
treme," I  said,  "There  is  interior 
decoration  which  pertains  essentially 
to  the  intimate  surroundings  of  the 
home  itself.  Here  I  think  really  that 
the  French  have  done  a  service  for 
the  new  art,  by  imparting  to  it  a 
human  interest,  a  fine  taste  and  a 
richness  of  color  that  it  had  lacked 
somewhat — except  perhaps  as  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Austria  had  it — 
before  the  French  took  hold  of  it." 

"Yes  and  no.  In  any  organic-archi- 
tecture, so-called  interior  decoration 
could  only  be  inferior  desecration. 
The  French  are,  still,  'born  deco- 
rators,' and  their  work  in  what  may 
properly  be  called  applied-decoration 
is  stimulating  and  refreshing  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  so  far  as  they  have 
actually  gone,  they  still  have  the 
house  itself  as  a  plain  box  with  holes 
cut  in  it  and  seem  to  prefer  the  box 
set  up  on  naked  stilts.  In  this  plain 
box,  they  will  have  plain  rooms  in 
which  to  put  those  charming  things 
of  'art-and-decoration,'  just  as  they 
were  once  put  into  buildings  that  were 
sculptured  building  material  and  are 
not  called  modern  now,  though  'once 
upon  a  time'  they  were.  But  the  ideal 
of  an  organic-architecture  would  be 
no  box  nor  would  it  have  any  holes  cut 
in  anything — nor  'art-and-decoration' 
to  be  put  in  or  over  as  such.  Instead, 
all  you  call  'art-and-decoration'  would 
take  place  naturally  as  part  of  the 
building  itself,  the  whole  growth  from 
appropriate  materials  by  means  of 
specific  modern  usages." 

"As  an  illustration  would  you  state 
your  views  on  the  use  of  building 
materials,   Mr.  Wright?" 

"Concerning  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  materials,  at  some  length  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  the 
'Architectural  Record'  during  1Q28,  I 
have  made  specific  references  to  our 
modern  building  materials.  But  that 
subject  has  neither  bottom,  sides,  nor 
top — if  one  would  try  to  adequately 
interpret  the  nature  of  any  material. 
How  little  consideration  the  modern 
architect  has  really  given  them!  You 
may  see  that  just  from  the  street!" 
"You    have    gone    far    in    exploring 


the  possibilities  which  concrete  has." 

"Not  very  far,  but  see  that  a  build--  , 
ing  could  grow  right  up  out  of  the'C' 
soil — wherever  sand  and  gravel 
abound,  a  few  steel  strands  dropped 
into  the  concrete  for  reinforcement. 
Steel  has  given  new  life  to  'concrete' 
— new  possibilities,  finer  purposes. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  and  contraction 
,was  the  same  for  concrete  and  for 
steel,  a  new  world  opened  to  the  ar- 
chitect. It  was  only  natural  that  he 
at.  first  reproduced  old  architecture  in 
the  new  material,  with  bad  results.  It 
.  takes  time  to  learn  how  to  use  a  new 
material  and  how  the  machine  should 
be  used.  I  should  say  aesthetic  value 
of  concrete  chiefly  lies  in  its  plasticity 
— and  there  lives,  if  we  could  get  at 
it — great  aesthetic  property.  That  is 
why  it  may  be  so  useful  in  creating 
the  architecture  we  are  talking  about: 
an  architecture  not  imposed  upon 
materials  and  conditions  from  with- 
out even  if  it  is  imposed  from  aristo- 
cratic levels.  This  principle  is  just  as 
important  in  the  use  of  materials, 
'decoration',  itself,  being  but  one  of 
them,  as  it  is  in  the  design  of  the 
building  itself.  When  an  architect 
forces  on  a  material  any  form  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  that  material, 
the  result  is  failure.  It  is  no  different 
in  education,  nor  is  it  different  in 
human  affairs,  Architecture  is  the 
same  stuff  Life  is  made  of — only  a 
little  more  concentrated,  I  should  say. 
Conventionalized,  is,  perhaps,  the 
right  word." 

"You   have    carried   this   principle 
into  practice.  What  are  some  of  the 
results  and  the  effects  that  you  have  . 
obtained?" 

"How  am  I  to  tell  or  how  can 
photographs  show  you?  A  good  build- 
ing with  'depth'  as  a  quality  defies 
description  and  photography,  too,  un- 
less both  are  an  art.  Let  the  work 
itself  answer.  Come  and  see  the  build- 
ings, sometime,  for  yourself.  And  if 
others  would  really  form  an  adequate 
idea  they  would  have  to  do  the  same. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  intelligently 
answer  your  question." 

He  continued,  "Yes  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  every  building  material  and 
each  process  of  construction  should 
all  play  leading  parts  in  creating  a 
building.  To  be  modern,  a  building 
must  be  a  natural  growth  normal  to 
all  the  mechanics  of  technique  which 
combine  to  create  the  different  phases 
of  human  use  and  comfort;  with  this 
clear  idea,  out  of  perfect  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  simplicity  will  ap- 
pear as  a  countenance  to  genuinely 
characterize  the  whole." 

"What  we  want  to  effect,"  the  archi- 
tect continued, — "scientifically  con- 
scious in  our  art, — is  natural  style. 
Too  much  of  what  little  is  found  in 
these  European  products  depends  for 
charm  upon  the  'applied'  or  merely 
'elegant-solution'  and  must  use  handi- 
craft as  a  means  to  produce  it.  I  be- 
lieve, that  were  creative  designs  given 
to  the  sources  of  production  in  this 
country,  more,  much  more,  than  what 
is  best  in  style  and  beauty  seen  in 
these  imported  things  of  'art  and 
craft'  would  appear  as  the  native 
product  of  our  own  machines.  Style, 
far  away  as  it  seems,  is  something 
ready  to  our  hand  when  we  realize 
it — style  in  industry.  And  I  mean  j 
style,  not  styles." 

"I   have   called  it   the   'Battle   of 
Styles  against  Style',"  I  said. 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Xtaly's  glorious  Renaissance 
inspires  this  courtly  group  in 
aged  pearwood  and  French 
walnut.  Cbe  richest  earrings, 
marvelous  intarsia  inlay,  chair 
coverings  of  old  tapestry  or 
tooled  leather  re-create  the 
splendor  of  the  Sforzas  and 
the  Medici  ...  of  da  Tinci  and 
Cellini. 


Che  complete  line  is  on  display 
at  our  factory  throughout  the 
year,  permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  H  venue 

JVew  York  Office 
350  Madison  H  venue 


or  tboec  homes  that  represent  the  cultural  expansion 
of  America;  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  good  taste;  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  cultivated  desires,  the  Royal  productions 
of  the  Robert  <0d.  Irwin  Co.  are  primarily  conceived  and 
made  .  .  .  Chese  productions  include  superb  reproductions 
of  authentic  antiques  and  exclusive  and  intelligent  adapta- 
tions of  a  variety  of  period  styles.  Irwin  furniture  for  the 
modest  home  as  well  as  the  most  pretentious  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  best  dealers,  and  is  available  for  inspection  at 
any  of  our  wholesale  showrooms.  You  will  agree  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  line  of  fine  furniture  built. 


RobVrt  ft£  Irttftt  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Years 

6rand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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An  attractive  corner  of  one  of  our  galleries,  showing  an 
unusually  fine  Sheraton  secretary  in  a  highly  desirable 
size.  Height  6  feet  V/2  inches,  width  2  feet  9  inches. 


I  partem,  I 
l  $rtce  &  I 
'i  Milton  I 

3nc. 

46  Casit  57tft  Street 

J8eto  fork 

antique^,  ®lh  Jfatac3, 
tapestries; 


. 

J 

Carved  Mahogany   Candle  stand, 
Circa    1780.    Height— 39    inches 


Gaming  Chairs  and  Card  Tables 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


droguet.  Farthingale  chairs  of  Span- 
ish origin,  made  without  arms  to 
accommodate  the  amplitude  of  hoop- 
skirted  figures  were  also  much  used 
at  gaming  tables,  while  the  gossip- 
chair,  or  "caquetoire"  was  light  and 
easy  to  move  from  one  group  to  an- 
other. 

Before  playing-cards  were  intro- 
duced in  England,  the  principal  "die- 
sports",  or  games  of  chance,  were 
chess,  backgammon  and  dicing,  and 
the  gaming  tables  of  early  Tudor 
times  were  chests  of  oak,  with  their 
tops  marked  out  in  squares.  Primero 
was  one  of  the  earliest  card  games 
played  in  England  and  the  most 
fashionable,  during  the  reigns  of. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth  and 
James,  who  forbade  card  playing  in 
Scotland,  although  it  was  his  chief 
amusement  in  England.  Henry  the 
Eighth  delighted  in  games  of  chance, 
invariably  winning  the  high  stakes, 
for  no  one  dared  to  beat  him,  but 
after  his  death  the  popularity  of  gam- 
bling waned,  giving  his  courtiers  an 
opportunity  to  recoup  their  losses, 
until  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeking 
solitude  a  deux  with  his  Queen  re- 
vived it.  The  ruse  succeeded,  Eliza- 
beth became  passionately  addicted  to 
play  and  the  carved  oak  table  at 
which  she  lost  her  royal  temper  and 
greedily  counted  her  winnings  is  still 
preserved   at   Penhurst. 

During  the  period  of  her  captivity, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  beguiled  the 
tedium  and  spent  most  of  her  meagre 
allowance  in  gambling,  and  later,  in 
the  reign  of  James  First,  the  passion 
for  gaming  was  so  universal,  that 
the  audience  played  cards  in  the 
playhouse  while  waiting  for  the  piece 
to  begin.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
card  playing  fell  into  disuse,  but  after 
the  Restoration,  the  passion  for  play 
burst  all  bounds,  and  Barbara,  Count- 
ess Castlemain  won  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  in  one  night  and  lost  twenty- 
five  thousand  the  next.  The  most 
fashionable  games  were  ombre,  in- 
troduced by  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
and  Basset,  the  latter,  invented  by 
a  Venetian  who  was  exiled  for  his 
ingenuity,  was  brought  to  England 
from  France  in  the  train  of  Louise 
de  Kerouaille.  In  the  excitement  of 
gaming  no  stakes  were  too  high,  they 
gambled  for  lands  when  not  entailed, 
for  race-horses,  for  pewter  candle- 
sticks or  plate  and  a  Prime-minister 
of  England  even  gambled  away  the 
magnificent  marble  stair-cases  which 
gave  entrance  to  Huntington  House 
at  front  and  rear,  so  that  ever  after, 
family  and  guests  were  compelled  to 
enter  at  the   service  doors. 

In  the  time  of  George  the  Second, 
gaming  began  early  lasting  till  dawn 
and  no  one  was  welcome  at  the  Royal 
gaming  table  unwilling  to  lose  at  least 
two  hundred  pounds,  for  Royalty 
were  sticklers  for  stakes  and  liked 
them  high,  and  the  Countess  of  Sun- 
derland grumbled  to  a  friend,  "that 
the  Earl  loses  as  much  as  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  night".  Quarrels  were 
frequent  and  the  candlesticks  in  the 
dished  corners  of  the  gaming  tables, 


were  often  whisked  out  to  give  light 
for  a  duel  in  the  castle  court-yard. 
That  the  dress  of  the  Kings  in  the 
English  court  cards  is  a  rude  copy  of>v 
that  worn  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  tradition,  but  a 
fact,  is  shown  in  existing  portraits  of 
that  monarch,  and  in  the  portraits  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  one  finds  the  original  of  the 
quaint  costume  worn  by  the  card- 
board Queen,  who  always  holds  the 
white  rose  of  York  in  her  hand. 

Whist,  that  game  of  many  fol- 
lowers, was  formerly  the  favorite  in 
the  servants'  hall,  under  the  name  of 
"whisk"  or  "swobbers"  and  was  un- 
known to  the  "gentry"  until  some 
gentlemen  seeing  the  game  played  at 
the  Crown  Coffee  House,  studied  its 
principles  and  established  rules  that 
were  formulated  by  Hoyle  and  in  its 
latest  development,  bridge,  either 
auction  or  contract  is  the  most  pop- 
ular game  in  the  world.  The  introduc- 
tion of  cards  into  America  dates  from 
the  historic  voyage  of  Columbus, 
when  his  sailors  spent  every  spare 
moment  at  play,  until  their  super- 
stitious fancy  persuaded  them  that 
this  impious  practice  was  the  cause 
of  their  long  and  hazardous  journey, 
but  not  until  threatened  with  ship- 
wreck, did  they  fling  their  Jonahs 
overboard,  but  on  reaching  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  promised  land,  their 
fears  vanished  and  they  so  bitterly 
regretted  the  sacrifice  of  their  beloved 
amusement,  that  they  replaced  their 
leather  cards  with  new  packs  in- 
geniously made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
copas-tree. 

All  games  of  chance  were  frowned 
upon  by  the  early  Colonial  settlers  . 
and  the  "Devil's  Picture  Books"- as*J' 
playing-cards  were  called  by  the  Puri- 
tans were  absolutely  banned,  until 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
card  games  became  fashionable  and 
were  played  by  the  "best  people". 
Illustrated  is  a  fine  mahogany  auto- 
matic card  table  made  by  Duncan 
Phyfe.  The  earliest  card  tables  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period  have  cir- 
cular, folding  tops  and  turned  legs 
connected  by  stretchers.  In  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  cabriole  legs  were  added 
to  the  round  tops  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  square  topped  tables  with 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw  and 
ball,  or  club  feet.  These  tables  often 
had  shallow  wells  for  coins  or 
counters  let  into  the  folding  top  and 
the  corners  "dished"  with  places  for 
candlesticks.  Originally  the  table  tops 
were  covered  with  green  silk  velvet 
framed  with  narrow  gold  guimp  fast- 
ened with  gilt  headed  nails.  A  few  rare 
examples  still  exist,  with  tops  covered 
with  gros  or  petk-point  needlework,  in 
landscapes,  floral  designs  or  a  pattern 
of  playing  cards.  A  curious  table  was 
the  "Harlequin"  or  Jack-in-the-Box, 
of  the  early  Georgian  period,  with 
three  fold  over  tops,  which  make  in 
order,  a  plain  mahogany  topped  table, 
a  card  table  with  pockets  for  chips  or 
coins,  and  a  writing  table  with  a  cab- 
inet which  rises  from  the  body,  con- 
taining pigeon  holes  and  drawers. 


Home  Movies  that  reproduce  on  the  Screen  EVERY  COLOR 
THE  Eye  Can  See  ...  as  easy  to  take  as  snapshots 


SO  main  people,  parents 
particularly,  have  in- 
traired  about  home  movies 
in  l'u  11  color  that  special  ex- 
hibitions of  Kodacolor  dims 
have  been  arranged  for  this 
month  at  Cine-Kodak  deal- 
'•trs'  throughout  the  United 
States  ami  Canada. 

Step  in  and  see  one  of 
these  films  on  the  screen.  Do 
this  whether  or  not  yon  are 
immediately  interested  in 
making  home  movie-.  W  hat 
\  on  sec  M  ill  amaze  yon. 

For,  with  Cine-Kodak, 
home  movies  in  full  color  are 
made  as  easily  as  snapshots 
arew  ith  \onr  child's  Brownie. 

Life  Itself 

Kodacolor  reproduces   faith- 
fully and  unerringly  on  the 

screen  every  color  that  the  eye  can  see.  The      of  dress  and  background,  every  scene  of 
exact  shade  of  your  child's  hair,  those  elu-      your  travels. ..all  in  full  color, 
she  tints  of  youthful   cheeks,  every  tone 


Cine-Kodak 
Model  BB./.1.9. 


The  same  Kodascope  (A  orB) 
that  shows  hlack-and-white 
movies  shows  color.  You  sim- 
ply use  a  Kodacolor  Filter  and 
Kodacolor  Film  whenmaking 
or  projecting  movies  in  color. 

If  you  can  look  through  a 
finder  and  press  a  lever  you 
can  take  these  amazingly 
beautiful  pictures.  Then  send 
the  film  to  any  Eastman 
processing  station.  In  a  few 
days  it  comes  back  to  you, 
ready  for  projection... at  no 
additional  cost;  the  charge 
for  developing  is  included  in 
the  price  of  the  film. 

Every  thing  is  so  convenient, 
so  easy.  And,  if  you  can  afford 
even  the  smaller  nice  things 
of  today,  you  can  afford  the 
Cine-Kodak. 

Ask  to  See  Kodacolor 

See  what  wonders  are  now  offered  you  by  the 
In  short,  life  itself.  For  life,  as  the  eye  same  Eastman  men  who  so  simplified  photog- 
sees  it,  remember,  is  made  up  of  color  and  raphy  that  any  child  can  make  snapshots, 
motion.  Now  these  two  are  combined  in  the  See    the    exhibition    of   Kodacolor   that 

most  remarkable  of  all  developments  in      is  being  presented   this    month   by  Cine- 
home  movies.  Movies  that  are  closer  to  life      Kodak  dealers  of  the  United  States  and 


Nothing  that  this  page  can  say  or  show  can  fullg  reveal  the  startling  beauty  of  home 
movies  in  rotor.  For  Kodacolor  is  admittedly  the  greatest  single  triumph  in  the  history 
of  photography .  See  for  yourself.  Visit  the  exhibition  this  month  at  Cine-Kodak  dealers! 


itself  than  anything  heretofore  known. 

Think  of  having  such  pictures  of  your 
mother.  All  so  wonderful . . .  yet  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  take  them. 

How  It's  Done 

The  same  Cine-Kodak  (B  or  BB/.1.9)  that 
takes   black-and-white  movies  takes  color. 


Canada.  Visit  your  dealer  today. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  New  York 

KODACOLOR 

HOME   MOVIES   IN  FULL    COLOR 


SEALED    IIV    STEEL 


SO  TROUBLE 


PROOF 

tkat  even  drowned  in  water 
. .  .it  stilt  mm  on 

So  trouble-proof  that  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners, 
not  one  has  paid  a  cent  for  service. 


I 


THEY  submerged  it  in  water — and  it  still 
ran  on.  Think  of  the  significance  of  such 
a  test  to  you!  Dust,  dirt,  moisture,  rust — that 
lead  to  breakdowns  and  repair  bills — are  power- 
less to  halt  the  operation  of  General  Electric 
mechanism.  I  n  that  small  round  casing  on  top 
of  every  General  Electric  Refrigerator,  the 
entire  mechanism  is  sealed  in  steel! 

Here  is  a  refrigerator  that  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  of  electric  refrigeration — and  a 
great  deal  more  besides.  A  mechanism  so 
efficient  that  your  electric  current  bills  are  cut 
to  a  few  cents  a  day.  An  incredible  quietness 
of  operation  the  day  you  buy — and  always. 
A  freezing  regulator  that  is  right  at  your  finger- 
tips. A  snow  white  porcelain-lined  cabinet 
that  will  wear  like  steel — because  it  is  all-steel. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  first  General 
Electric  Refrigerators  started  running — and 
still  they  run  on!  Time  itself  has  failed  to  check 
their  trouble-free  efficiency.  Years  have  passed, 
yet — of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners — 
not  one  has  paid  a  cent  for  service! 

Prices  nowstart  as  low  as  $  205  at  the  factory— 
and  most  people  buy  on  our  easy  time  payment 
plan.  For  our  illustrated  booklet,  address  Sec- 
tion Q-5,ElectricRefrigerationDept.  of  Gener- 
al Electric  Co.,  HannaBldg., Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour  broadcast  every  Saturday 

evening  at  8  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 

over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


i 


GENERAL  fp  ELECTRIC 

ALL-STEEL    REFRIGERATOR  - 
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T..111  Powers  ,i~  the  King,  in  "The  Apple-Cm." 
Shaw'e  latest  play,  at  the  Martin  Beck  Theatre 


Never  has  there  been  seen  better 
acting  on  the  Guild  stage.  Alia  Naz- 
fanova  was  a  subtle  and  pathetic  beg- 
gar for  love,  mocked  and  deserted; 
Dudley  Digges  as  a  match-making, 
commercial  doctor  lived  his  part  to 
the  life:  Henry  Travers  as  a  stutter- 
lump  of  senility  was  matchless  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  Comic  Spirit; 
Eunice  Stoddard,  Douglas  Dumbrille, 
under  Kirkland  and  Eliot  Cabot 
were  beyond  cavil. 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  Guild's 
most  artistic  productions.  Narimova 
ha-  never  done  SO  well,  and  the  >et- 
tings  and  costume-  by  M  S.  Dobu- 
zinsky  and  the  direction  of  Rouhen 
M.imoulian  contributed  to 
something  finely  intellectual. 
I  *%nviar  to  the  general  no 
doubt,  but  for  that  very 
rci-on  all  the  more  worth 
the  seeing. 

"the  green  pastures." 

"The  Green  Pasture-."  by 
Marc  Connelly,  based  on 
Roark  Bradford's  "01'  Man 
Adam  an'  His  Chillun,"  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  most 
original,  most  enjoyable 
plays  I  have  ever  seen.  More. 
it  is  the  first  great  American 
play.  I  do  not  mean  the 
first  great  play  written  by 
an  American,  but  the  first 
great  play  that  lifts  to  su- 
premely serio-comic  heights 
the  soul  of  black  America. 
This  fairy  tale,  transfig- 
ured cosmic-comic  strip,  or 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it. 
is  satiric,  human,  sublime 
and  it  is  transpierced  with 
and  transfixed  in  my  mem- 
ory as  a  thing  of  immortal 
beauty.  It  is  played  entirely 
by  negroes,  and  in  these  men  and 
women  and  children  who  interpret 
and  sing  in  their  own  beautiful  spirit- 
uals their  grotesquely  solemn  notion 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  some 
acting  of  the  very  greatest  order — 
some  of  the  greatest  on  our  current 
stage. 

In  eighteen  scenes  we  go  through 
the  visualized  idea  of  the  New  Orleans 
negroes'  conception  of  the  Lord, 
Moses.  Gabriel.  Noah,  Pharaoh.  Cain, 
Adam,  Eve  and  others.  As  the  curtain 
is  lowered  depicting  the  various 
scenes  in  the  negro  super-world  and 
y<m  earth  the  great  chant  of  a  spiritual 
that  fits  the  coming  scene  is  heard. 
We  see  the  negro  heaven,  where  every 
one,  winged  and  in  night-gown,  en- 


joys a  fish-fry.  "Gangway 
for  the  Lord!"  announces 
Gabriel.  In  comes  the  Lord, 
dressed  like  an  elderly  negro 
Methodist  minister.  Your 
laugh  dies  on  your  lips. 
Played  mightily  by  Richard 
B.  Harrison,  this  old  negro 
Jehovah  who  has  a  roll-top 
desk  in  Heaven  will  win 
your  heart.  He  compels  that 
rare  feat;  the  tear  and  the 
laugh  simultaneously. 

There  are  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  Flood,  the  throne- 
room  of  Pharaoh  (an  as- 
tounding piece  of  negro  psy- 
chology), the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon (which  is  Harlem),  and, 
above  all,  the  Mosaic  exodus 
out  of  Egypt,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  things  ever 
seen   on   the  stage. 

The  Lord  dominates  the 
whole  myth.  And  while  it 
may  be  interpreted,  if  you  will,  as  a 
drastic  satire  on  Fundamentalism,  he 
raises  you  to  Aeschylean  heights  in 
hi-  simultaneous  love  and  hatred  of 
humanity. 

"the  apple-cart." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  came  to  town 
again  with  another  load  of  apples — 
aged  and  juiceless  apples — which  he 
a  "play"  ("The  Apple-Cart"), 
but  which  I  would  call  a  dull,  yawny, 
wordy  jumble  of  soap-box  oratory 
and  undergraduate  attempts  at 
"smartim 

In  this  extraordinary  conglomera- 
tion,   without    idea,    plot,    invention, 


Armina    Marshall   in    Philip    Dunning's   produc- 
tion, "Those  We  Love," — John  Golden  Theatre 


character-creation  or  brilliancy  of  any 
kind,  a  King  of  England  and  his 
Cabinet  talk  about  the  rights  of  the 
King  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
(1990)  for  two  acts  until  they  are 
all      very      completely      exhausted. 

This  is  the  ga-ga  stage  of  one  of 
the  great  humbugs  of  today — George 
Bernard  Shaw.  "The  Apple-Cart"  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Guild's  audience. 

In  the  play  were  Tom  Powers,  as 
the  King;  Frederick  Truesdale,  Helen 
Westley,  Ernest  Cossart,  Claude 
Rains,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper  and 
Marjorie  Marquis.  They  did  the  best 
they  could  with  as  stupid  a  concoc- 
tion as  I  ever  slept  through. 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


ONE  LAMP  for 

your  Evening  Paper 
or  Bridge  Party 


»      » 


A  charming  table  lamp  throwing  a 
circle  of  cheery  direct  light...  more 
guests... another  card  table.  Touch 
the  lamp  and  the  entire  room— every 
corner  and  angle— is  bathed  in  shad- 
owless indirect  light. 

Women  of  good  taste— engage  in 
your  own  business.  Your  home  is 
your  salesroom.  Liberal  profits. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  price  lists. 


L.   PLAUT   &   CO.,   INC. 

430  EAST  23rd  STREET     •      NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


THE 


Antelope  Rider 


The  fire  of  primitive  art  is  given  classic  serenity 
in  this  rare  vase.  The  forms  are  simple,  vivid, 
eternal  .  .  .  born  of  the  same  art  impulse  as  the 
rocl<-scratchings  in  pre-historic  caves. 

The  colors  themselves  are  of  the  wild  tropics  .  .  . 
old  ivory,  filched  from  the  shoulders  of  marching 
black  men  . .  .  burnt  orange,  wrung  from  the  flesh 
of  sun-scorched  fruits  .  .  .  deep  black,  dipped 
from  the  midnight  waters  of  the  Congo. 

Here  is  a  vase  you  will  own  throughout  the  years 
with  an  ever-growing  appreciation  of  its  mystic 
loveliness.  The  price  is  but  a  hundred  dollars. 
The  height  is  fourteen  inches. 

Roolcwood  pieces  of  enduring  quality 
will  be  found  at  the  following  stores: 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Co.,  Inc.  Brook- 
lyn; Kayser  and  Allman,  Philadelphia;  Shervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  Dulin 
and  Martin,  Washington;  Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore;  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  Chicago;  L.  B.  King,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Lipman  Wolfe  and  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 

Rookwood  Potteiry 

Cincinnati 


t 


THIS    MARK 
IS    ON    EVERY    PIECE 
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"love,  honor  and  betray." 

Alice  Brady,  looking  more  gor- 
geously beautiful  than  ever  in  some  of 
the  most  stunning  gowns  seen  here- 
abouts in  many  moons,  is  still  in  her 
new  play,  "Love,  Honor  and  Betray," 
playing  a  most  immoral  lady,  and  not 
doin;,'  herself  or  her  unquestioned 
abilities  any  good  by  these  vamp 
roles,  either. 

This  play,  adapted  from  the  French 
by  the  Hattons,  is  one  of  the  most 
irretrievably  cynical  and  brutal  trea- 
tises on  eroticism  and  marriage  that 
I  have  yet  seen.  It  leaves  very  little 
to  the  imagination,  and  its  sophisti- 
cated wit,  its  scenes  in  a  cemetery  and 
its  rather  wiggly  movie  technique- 
bring  storms  of  derisive  laughter 
from  the  audience.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  interesting  and  unusual  play 
and  not  without  its  Strindbergian 
verities. 

No  one  shines  particularly  in  this 
curious  specimen  of  French  cynicism. 
These  plays  are  plainly  not  for  the 
American  stage.  We  like  our  truths 
wrapped  in  chocolate. 
"those  we  love." 

Ah,  Westchester  and  Long  Island, 
what  infidelities  are  committed  in  thy 
names!  Every  time  something  hap- 
pens in  a  smart  family  it  is  always  in 
Westchester  or  Long  Island.  Doesn't 
anything  ever  go  domestically  wrong 
in  Nyack  or  Concord? 

All  of  which  does  not  prevent  this 
play,  "Those  We  Love,"  by  George 
Abbott  and  S.  K.  Lauren,  from  being 
one  of  the  best  of  the  domestic  up- 
sets that  we  have  had  in  some  sea- 
sons. It  is  unpretentious,  direct,  the 
men  and  women  are  not  mannikins 
and  there  is  a  lucid  searching  of 
hearts  and  motives  that  imprints  upon 
the  audience  a  sense  of  instant  and 
secret  self-recognition  ("that  might 
be  me!"). 

He  lives  in  Westchester,  being  a 


the  theme  of  "The  Silver  Cord,"  he 
has  worked  out  a  farce,  but  not  a 
foolish  farce,  and  one  that  is  highly 


Florence   Golden    in   "Death   Takes   a 

Holiday,"   being   played   at   the   Ethel 

Barrymore    Theatre 

novelist;  she  lives  in  New  York 
(writes  books  on  music).  They  have 
a  son.  They  love  one  another.  But  the 
wife,  arriving  unexpectedly  one  day, 
finds  there  is  a  lady  secreted  in  the 
bathroom.  He  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  country  necker.  But  wife  believes 
the  worst,  and  as  she  believes  the 
worst,  why,  hubby  goes  off  and  really 
does  the  worst. 
"apron  strings." 

In  "Apron  Strings,"  a  satirization 
of  the  mother-complex  in  a  boy.  Dor- 
ranee  Davis  has  given  us  one  of  the 
few  idea-comedies  of  the  season.  On 


Phoebe  Foster,  featured   in   "Topaze," 
now  running  at  the  Music  Box  Theatre 

original,    laugh-provoking    and    lucid. 

The  company  did  splendid  work, 
witl  high  marks  for  Roger  Pryor  as 
the  Booby,  Ethel  Intropedi  as  (he 
impatient  wife,  Jefferson  de  Angelis 
as  the  sousing  lawyer  and  Maidel 
Turner  as  the  mother  of  the  girl.  A 
charming  evening  at  the  Bijou. 
the  neighborhood  playhouse. 

The  yearly  concert-ballet  of  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  under  the 
direction  of  Irene  Lewisohn,  assisted 
by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  anckwj 
Harold  Bauer,  was  a  novelty  to  the 
eye.   ear   and   mind. 

The  programme  led  off  with  "A 
Pagan  Poem,"  by  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler.  This  is  a  ballet  of  the  spiri- 
tual regeneration  of  a  man — very 
stately,  impressive,  but  somewhat 
stiff.  Its  appeal  was  more  intellectual 
than  sensuous,  more  puritanical  than 
human.  Why  cannot  "regeneration" 
be  conceived  in  terms  of  the  flesh,  as 
Walt  Whitman  conceived  it?  I  fear 
"a  pagan  poem"  cannot  be  done  by 
Christians. 

The  second  number  was  "La  Pro- 
cession Nocturne,"  by  Henri  Rabaud. 
Here  we  had  some  more  impressive 
spiritual  wrestling,  made  beautiful 
and  meaningful  because  of  the  music 
alone. 

The  third  number  was  Werner 
Janssen's  "New  Year's  Eve  in  New 
York,"  a  bizarre,  impressive,  jazzy 
satire  on  the  crudity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, with  a  girl  in  black  on  a  scaffold 
(or  scaffolding)  squirming  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  intended  to  typify  Our 
Soul.  I  suppose. 
"a  glass  of  water." 

This  play  concerns  Queen  Anne, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the 
Viscount  Bolingbroke  and  many  other 
personages  in  lace  and  spangles. 

The  mistake  that  the  Laboratory 
players  made  was  in  playing  this 
straight,  for  there  is  really  enough 
wit  and  bold  characterization  in  this 
Scribelette  to  make  of  it.  played  iron- 
ically, a  screaming  satiric-farce  on 
the  morals,  manners  and  politics  of  a 
past  day. 

The  company  seemed  lost  in  their 
gorgeous  costumes  and  wigs.  Maria  | 
Germanova   was    Queen    Anne.    Her 
foreign  accent  still  spoils  for  me  her 
whole  work. 
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H  II  I  I  f     iND  COLD    \  N  I  l(   II  \  MltKE — ITALIAN    EMPIRE 

McMILLEN  INC 

IN  I  ERIOR    ARCHITECTS,  DECOR  MORS 
HH  Easl  55th  St.  \.n   York  City 


I  injii 


^ 


A   COLONIAL  MIRROR   BRACKET   IN  OLD  BLUE  AND 
CLEAR  CRYSTAL   WITH   ARMS   OF  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Gassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers  and  ^Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  the 

FORMAL  GARDEN 


Height:  seven  feet,  including  center  motif 
Base:  fifty  inches  in  diameter 
Bowl:  forty-three  inches  in  diameter 


/\n  Italian  fountain  designed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  XV  Century.  The  central  column,  lions,  basin  and 
cupid  center  motif  are  of  carved  Carrara  marble  with 
antique  patine  finish.  The  outer  columns  are  of  Rosso 
Verona  and  vert  antique  marble. 

DECORATORS  and  FURNISHERS 
the 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 

FISHER  BUILDING 
DETROIT 

PARIS  FLORENCE 

Furniture     Factory:     511     Lieb     Street 
Workroom:     290  1      Jefferson     Ave.,     E. 
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ANY 
COLOR. 
SIZE  0/5 
SHAPE 


HAND  MADE  UNIT  RU&5 


Photograph  reproduced  through  courtesy  of  Country   Life 

I NIT    RUGS — hand-woven    from    wool    braids 
— have   created   a   new  vogue  in   smart  cus- 
tom made  floor  coverings. 

Their  luxurious,  half-inch  cushiony  texture  and 
unlimited  color  possibilities  have  invited  Unit 
Rugs  into  many  of  America's  finest  homes.  Being 
custom  made  from  individual  18"  squares,  in- 
visibly laced  together,  they  can  easily  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  radiators,  fireplaces  and 
odd  shaped  rooms  in  any  size — or  altered  to  fit 
new  quarters.  Unit  Rugs  will  last  indefinitely. 
They  are  reversible  and  damaged  areas  can  be 
replaced  with  new  units  at  moderate  cost. 

By  sending  us  a  specimen  of  your  draperies  or 
cretonnes — together  with  a  general  description 
of  the  colors  you  wish  emphasized  and  the  size 
needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  up  a  sample  for  your  approval 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Interior  decorators 
will  also  be  interested  in  complete  information. 


Unit  Rug  Division 

WAITE  CARPET  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Birds  As  Guests  of  the  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


Unlimited    color    possibilities — made    to 
harmonize  with  any   decorative  scheme. 


whole  food,  but  in  August  they  com- 
prise 17  percent.  Caterpillars  form 
about  9  percent,  while  the  rest  of  the 
animal  food,  about  11  percent,  is 
made  up  of  various  insects,  with  a 
few  spiders,  snails,  and  angleworms. 
All  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and 
bugs,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  bee- 
tles, are  injurious,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  noxious  insects  comprise 
more  than  one-third  of  the  robin's 
food. 

Vegetable  food  forms  58  percent 
of  the  stomach  contents,  over  42 
percent  being  wild  fruits  and  only  a 
little  more  than  8  percent  being  pos- 
sibly cultivated  varieties.  Cultivated 
fruit  amounting  to  about  25  percent- 
was  found  in  the  stomachs  in  June 
and  July,  but  only  a  trifle  in  August. 
Wild  fruit,  on  the  contrary,  is  eaten 
every  month  and  constitutes  a  staple 
food  during  half  the  year.  No  less 
than  65  species  of  fruit  were  identi- 
fied in  the  stomachs;  of  these,  the 
most  important  were  4  species  of  dog- 
wood, 3  of  wild  cherries,  3  of  wild 
grapes,  4  of  greenbrier,  2  of  holly, 
2  of  elder;  and  cranberries,  barber- 
ries, huckleberries,  and  4  species  of 
sumac  and  various  other  seeds  not 
strictly  fruit. 

Examination  of  289  stomachs  of  the 
chickadee  showed  that  its  food  con- 
sists of  68  percent  animal  matter 
(insects)  and  32  percent  vegetable 
matter.  The  former  is  made  up  of 
small  caterpillars  and  moths  and 
their  eggs.  Prominent  among  the  lat- 
ter are  the  eggs  of  the  tent-cater- 
pillar moths,  both  the  orchard  and 
the  forest  species.  As  these  are  two 
of  our  most  destructive  insects,  the 
good  done  by  the  chickadee  dn  de- 
vouring their  eggs  needs  no  comment. 
During  the  winter  the  chickadee's 
food  is  made  up  of  larvae,  chrysalids, 
and  eggs  of  moths,  varied  by  a  few 
seeds,  but  as  spring  brings  out  hordes 
of  flying,  crawling,  and  jumping  in- 
sects, the  bird  varies  its  diet  by  tak- 
ing also  some  of  these.  Flies  and 
bugs  are  the  favorites  until  the 
weather  becomes  quite  warm,  when 
beetles  and  small  wasps  also  are  en- 
joyed. 

In  food  habits  the  house  wren  is 
entirely  beneficial.  He  may  be  said  to 
live  upon  animal  food  alone,  for  an 
examination  of  88  stomachs  showed 
that  98  percent  of  the  contents  was 
made  up  of  insects  or  their  allies,  and 
only  2  percent  was  vegetable  food, 
including  bits  of  grass  and  similar 
matter,  evidently  taken  by  accident 
with  the  insects.  Half  of  this  food, 
consisted  of  grasshoppers  and  beetles; 
the  remainder  of  caterpillars,  bugs, 
and  spiders.  As  the  wren  is  a  prolific 
breeder,  frequently  rearing  in  a  sea- 
son from  12  to  16  young,  a  family 
of  these  birds  must  cause  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  number  of 
insects  in  a  garden.  Wrens  are  indus- 
trious foragers,  searching  every  tree, 
shrub,  and  vine  for  caterpillars,  and 
examining  every  post  and  rail  of  the 
fence  and  every  cranny  in  the  wall 
for  insects  or  spiders. 

No  less  than  fifty  different  birds  act 
as  weed  destroyers,  and  the  noxious 
plants  which  they  help  to  eradicate 
number  more  than  threescore  species. 
Some  of  these  plants  are  much  more 
in  favor  than  others,  while  several  are 
almost  universally  sought  after.  Dur- 
ing the  colder  half  of  the  year,  food 
is  furnished  for  many  species  of  birds 
by  well-known  and  widely  distributed 
weeds 


The  blackbirds,  the  bobolink,  the 
dove,   and    the    English   sparrow,   in 
spite  of  grain-eating  proclivities,  do- 
much  good  by  consuming  large  quan-  " 
tities  of  weed  seed. 

Shore  larks  and  grosbeaks  also 
render  considerable  service,  while  the 
meadow  lark  is  even  more  beneficial. 
Goldfinches  destroy  weeds  which  are 
not  touched  by  other  birds,  confining 
their  attacks  chiefly  to  one  group  of 
plants  (the  Compositae),  many  of  the 
members  of  which  are  serious  pests. 

But  the  birds  which  accomplish 
most  as  weed  destroyers  are  the  score 
or  more  of  native  sparrows  that  flock 
•  to  the  weed  patches  in  early  autumn 
and  remain  until  late  spring.  During 
cold  weather  they  require  an  abun- 
dance of  food  to  keep  their  bodies 
warm,  and  it  is  their  habit  to  keep 
their  gullets  and  stomachs  heaping 
full.  Often  one  of  these  birds  is  found 
to  have  eaten  300  seeds  of  pigeon 
grass  or  500  seeds  of  lamb's-quarters 
or  pigweed.  Because  of  their  gregari- 
ous and  terrestrial  habits,  they  are 
efficient  consumers  of  seeds  of  rag- 
weed, pigeon  grass,  crab  grass, 
bindweed,  purslane,  smartweed  and 
pigweed.  In  short,  these  birds  are 
little  weeders  whose  work  is  seldom 
noted,  but  always  felt.  (From  Farm- 
ers Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

The  following  plants  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  varieties  that  one 
may  select  in  building  a  garden  to 
attract  the  birds:  (From  "Book  of 
Shrubs" — Alfred  C.  Hottes — Pub., 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.)  *Attractive 
to  birds  as  nesting  sites.  **Having 
fruit  in  Winter,  furnishing  food. 
***Are  both  nesting  sites  and  have 
fruit  in  Winter.  *Virginia  Creeper^lU 
(Ampelopsis  quinquefolia).  *  Japan-  1 
ese  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  tricuspidata). 
Black  Chokeberry  (Aronia  melano- 
carpa).  Red  Chokeberry  (A.  arbuti- 
folia).  Spicebush  (Benzoin  aesti- 
vale).  *** Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis 
thunbergi).  The  berries  are  not  often 
eaten  when  other  fruits  are  available, 
but  the  shrubs  furnish  good  nesting 
sites.  ***European  Barberry  (B.  vul- 
garis). **Sweet  Birch  (Betula  lenta). 
**Yellow  Birch  (B.  nigra).  All  the 
birches  furnish  food  during  Fall  and 
Winter,  except  the  river,  or  red  birch, 
the  fruit  of  which  ripens  from  June 
to  September.  **European  Weeping 
Birch  (B.  alba  var.  pendula).  **Canoe 
Birch  (B.  papyrifera).  Hackberry 
(Celtis  occidentalis).  *Dogwood 
(Cornus  alba,  C.  alternifolia  and  C. 
rugosa).  ***Flowering  Dogwood 
(Cornus  florida).  *Cornelian  cherry 
(C.  mas).  ***American  Hawthorn 
(Crataegus  coccinea  and  others). 
***English  Hawthorn  (C.  Oxyacan- 
tha).  **Russian  olive  (Elaeagnus  an- 
gustifolia).  Cherry  Elaeagnus  (E. 
longipes).  Japanese  Oleaster  (E.  lon- 
gipes  var.  ovata).  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
ripens  in  July  it  is  attacked  by  robins, 
catbirds,  and  cedar  waxwings  and 
the  tree  is  soon  stripped.  *Euony- 
mus  (E.  bungeanus,  E.  europaeus). 
Fruits  are  eaten  by  the  myrtle 
warbler.  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria 
procumbens).  Black  Huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia  baccata).  **Shrubby 
St.  Johnswort  (Hypericum  prolifi- 
cum).  In  Winter,  slate-colored  jun- 
coes,  tree  sparrows,  and  redpolls  are 
always  found  feeding  on  the  minute 
seeds  of  this  plant.  ***Common  Juni-  * 
per  (Juniperus  communis).  ***Irish  <f3 
Juniper  (Juniperus  communis,  var. 
hibernica).  ***Redcedar  (J.  virgini- 
(Continned  on  page  119) 
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A  sunny  corner  ol  an  early  American 

room  where  mellow  toned  maple   and 

comlortaole  barrel  chair  ol  green  toile 

invite  you  to  relax 

C  atalogue  <>n  requests 

William  .Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
32  Canal  Otreet,  JDoston,  rA.a 


.ass. 


A.  MARCHANO 
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Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


Reminiscent  of  the  classic  beauty  of  old  London 
drawing  rooms  created  by  the  Brothers  Adam 
is  this  painted  cabinet  with  decorations  from 
the  delicate  brush  of  Angelica  Kattffmann.  The 
original  is  from  a  famous  English  Collection. 


(^J-urniture 

fo  r 

LIVING   ROOM 

BEDROOM 
DINING  ROOM 

Cooper- Williams  Furniture  is  on  display 
in  their  Showrooms,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased  through   your  Decorator. 


* 


COOPER-WILLIAMS 


495-527  Albany  Street 
BOSTON 
385  Madison  Avenue  820  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 


H.  A.  ELSBERG 


Damasks,  Brocades 
and  Velvets 

of  the  1 5th,  1 6th,  1 7th,  &  1  8th  Centuries 

in  important  yardages 

also  smaller  -pieces  for  Panels,  Covers  and  Furniture 

18th  Century  Printed  Linens 


decorators,  Dealers  and  Architects  only 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


b ■■!■  of  Ajiliquc  and  Decorati;  e  Arts  League 


Among  The  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


Joseph  Hergesheimer,  who  has  a  new  book  "The 
Party  Dress,"  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 


and  mother  and  it  was  a  role  to- 
ward which  she  naturally  leaned  with 
a  sense  of  security  and  well-being. 
The  party  dress,  drawing  to  her  as  it 
did,  the  males  with  roving  eyes  with 
a  terrific  sensual  appeal,  enlivened 
her  and  quickened  her  appreciation 
of  herself  as  a  dangerous  female.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  but  with 
no  real  response  until  she  met  Chalke 
Ewing,  a  handsome  young  Cuban 
rancher  whose  kisses  were  different. 
(I  must  here  apologize  in  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer's  behalf,  for  the  passages 
describing  those  first  kisses,  because 
they  are  passages  in  which  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer has  not  felt  the  urge  to  im- 
prove upon  the  method  and  manner 
of  the  feminine  masters  of  swooning 
fiction  of  the  late  'Eighties  of  Ameri- 
can letters.)  In  other  phases  of  the 
novel,  however,  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
has  proved  his  old  mastery  of  the 
intimate  art  of  setting  and  decoration, 
his  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of 
feminine  charm  when  that  charm  is 
almost  wholly  artificial  and  character- 
less, and  his  ability  as  a  moralist  in 
defense  of  a  decorum  that  is  some- 
what New  Humanistic.  The  heroine 
of  this  novel  is  the  same  sort  of 
woman  who,  with  less  money  at  her 
command,  would  sit  around  in  a 
dressing  gown  all  afternoon  reading 
Chickie  and  True  Love  Stories;  but 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  always  had  a 
romantic  admiration  for  purely  orna- 
mental women,  so  I  suppose  it  is  too 
late  to  suggest  that  his  notion  of  the 
social  necessity  for  such  women  is 
slightly  balmy.  There  is  good  psychol- 
ogy, however,  in  the  theme. 

SEDUCTIO    AD    ABSURDUM 

I  am  afraid  that,  not  knowing  how 
you  feel  about  such  delicate  matters, 
I  must  blush  slightly  in  mentioning 
Sednctio  ad  Absurdum  (Brewer  & 
Warren)  By  Emily  Hahn.  The  sub- 
title, I  am  forced  to  report,  is  some- 
what, well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
The  subtitle  is  "The  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Seduction:  A  Beginner's 
Handbook".  But  it  is  one  of  the 
darndest  funniest  books  I  have  come 
across    in     a     long     time.     In     fact 


the  only  other  funny  book 
on  the  subject  is  Thurber's 
and  White's  profound  aff'j 
excruciating  treatise  Is  SVx' 
Necessary?  Some  of  the 
more  raffine  aspects  of  sex 
are  touched  upon  by  Will 
Cuppy  in  How  to  Be  a 
Hermit,  but  Cuppy  deals 
rather  more  with  clams 
and  vegetable  life  than 
with  human  impulses.  It  is 
a  curious  thing,  but  in  my 
experience  I  have  never 
found  a  really  funny  book 
which  did  not  at  the  same 
time  possess  an  appalling 
profundity.  That  is  true  of 
Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes, 
which  to  my  notion  is 
more  profound  than  Henry 
James'  What  Maisie  Knew 
and  it  is  also  true  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  How  to 
Write  Short  Stories,  and 
Ulysses.  Miss  Hahn  has 
gone  into  her  subject  with 
the  spirit  of  a  scholar  en- 
gaged in  research:  her 
footnotes  alone  are  as 
extensive  as  those  of  a 
thesis  written  for  a  degree 
of  Ph.  D. ;  and  yet  she 
has  not  neglected  the  case 
history  method  of  presen- 
tation or  the  social  survey  method  of 
recording  directly  from  life.  All  in 
all  I  am  constrained  to  pronounce  it 
the  most  profound  and  most  valuable 
work  in  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics 
in  their  socio-dynamic  relations  that 
has  appeared  since  The  Poetics  of 
Aristotle  or  the  Kama-Sutra  by  the 
prolific  Anon.  tfjt\ 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   FRANK   TARBEAUX 

We  who  live  within  the  law  are 
nearly  always  fascinated  by  histories 
of  the  careers  of  those  who  live  by 
their  wits — and  by  "wits"  I  mean 
guile  of  an  anti-social  and  disreput- 
able sort.  I  recommend  to  you  The 
Autobiography  of  Frank  Tarbeaux 
(Vanguard)  as  told  to  Donald  Hen- 
derson Clarke.  Until  I  read  this  book 
I  had  never  heard  of  Tarbeaux,  al- 
though it  seems  that  both  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  and  Frank  Harris  have  written 
about  him.  But  in  his  recital  of  his 
adventures  he  makes  Cagliostro  look 
like  a  bum.  The  fellow  is  nearly  eighty 
years  old  now  and  yet  if  Clarke's  re- 
cital is  faithful  to  .the  old  man's  dic- 
tion, he  is  a  sprightly  old  egg  full  of 
the  elan  vital.  Tarbeaux's  greatest 
virtue  was  that  of  absolute  fearless- 
ness and  as  a  gun-fighter  he  seems  to 
have  been  without  a  peer.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  episodes  in  the  book  has 
to  do  with  a  fight  with  two  other  bad 
men  in  which  the  three  were  cut  to 
ribbons  with  splintered  glass  and  Tar- 
beaux's opponents  lost  so  much  blood 
that  they  died  a  lingering  death  of 
anemia.  Tarbeaux  has  served  only  one 
prison  sentence  and  yet  he  has  com- 
mitted nearly  all  of  the  high-toned 
infractions  of  the  criminal  code.  He 
has  been  a  swindler,  a  professional 
gambler,  a  hold-up  man  and  a  trim- 
mer of  heroic  proportions.  He  tells 
stories  of  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Josie 
Mansfield,  Frank  Harris  and  Oscar 
Wilde.  His  opinion  of  Buffalo  Bill  is 
very  low.  The  renowned  buffalo  hunt- 
er and  Indian  fighter  of  legend,  Bill 
Cody,  he  saw  was  a  faker  and  a^ 
charlatan;  he  even  did  his  crack- V 
shooting  with  special  made  cartridges 
filled  with  bee-bee  shot  which  scat- 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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UGS 


Antique    i    Semi -Antique    *    Modern 

Our  special  service  department  for  the 
cleaning,  repairing  and  storage  of  rugs 
i-  in  charge  of  native  experts.  Write 
for  our  interesting  booklet,  "The  <  ;ir<- 
of    Rugs,"    mailed    free    on    request. 


~>1  t  I  exington    Vve. 

M-  WPORT,   K.  I. 


Illl    B  MIi  I   U   HOTEL 


Wukcrtham    0044 


New  ^  ork  < "  it y 

I  tBBIZ,  PERS1  \ 


6 

LAMPS 


Pewter  Lamps  copied  from  Old  English  Designs. 
The  Shades  arc  of  Parchment,  one  decorated 
uith    old    floral    print,    the    other    hand-painted. 


A  ROOM  of  rich  and  gracious  beauty  by  day  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  charm  in  the  evening 
hours.  The  exquisite  grace  of  Ludlow  &  Minor  lamps 
makes  them  not  only  an  important  element  of  the  deco- 
rative scene  in  daytime  but  the  glowing  center  of  the 
room's  beauty  at  night.  Each  of  our  lamps  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artist  who  interprets  beauty  in  the  terms  of 
good  taste  and  correct  design. 


UDLOW (jJjilKOI^ 


I'nc 


240  West  23  rd  Street  -  New  York 

Los   Angeles   Showrooms: 

W.  J.   SAYLOR 

Wilshire  Tower  5514  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Ctjatsie=1laton 


No.  6S24 

for  Huxuriousi  Comfort 

THIS  appealing  dcsi'sn  prc= 
sents  a  new  and  very 
distinctive  type  of  Solarium 
furniture  which  can  be  moved 
easily  to  the  lawn.  It  is  alU 
rattan  construction,  natural 
finish,  decorated  with  bands  of 
French  Enameled  Cane  in  con= 
trastins  colors.  The  upholstery 
is  an  imported  fabric  chemi= 
cally  treated  to  resist  water. 
Lisht  of  weisht,  but  sturdily 
built,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
useful  and  a  very  comfortable 
piece  of  furniture. 

The  arm  chair  and  sofa  illus= 
tratcd  typify  Sons=Cunning= 
ham  originality  and  leadership 
in  style  design— one  of  their  latest  creations,  built  along  low, 
loungy  lines.  The  material,  decoration,  and  workmanship  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  lawn  chair.  The  upholstery  shown  on 
the  sofa  is  an  unique  undersea  design  on  linen  crash;  but  the 
purchaser  may  select  any  other  upholstery  desired.  This  suite 
will   bring   new  charm   and  smartness   into  your  Sun  Room. 


No.  68 sg 
Dnign  patent  pending 


No.  6S2Q 

Design  patent  pending 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  Sons=Cunningham 
Showrooms,  where  a  most  representative  display  of  their  fur* 
niture  is  available  for  selection.  Purchases  may  be  made 
through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

A  portfolio  of  colored  prints  attd  other  illustrations  will 
be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin. 

i£>ons;  —  Cunmngijam 
Ikeb  &  Rattan  Co.,  3nc. 
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383  Madison  Avenue        • 
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New  York 
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Jor     L^hose  CyUorccl  with  ilxe  ^  L  isual 

JDETTEIR  to  ignore  the  bride  than  to  send  the 
banal  girt!  .Better  to  be  iorgetiul  than  to  be  trite! 

The  sophisticated  girt  or  today  is  the  boudoir 
accessory.  J\  chaise  lon^ue  cover,  perhaps,  or 
sort,  gleaming  satin  embroidered  in  clusters  or 
rosebuds;  rich  satin  comrorters  or  phantom 
weight  but  realistic  warmth  .  .  .  blankets  and 
their  delicately  beautilul  covers  .  .  .  spreads  or 
every  rabric  rrom  antique  lace  to  the  cool 
simplicity  or  moire.  The  originality  or  design, 
the  cjuality  ol  the  rabric,  and  ^lawlessness  of 
craltsmanship  lilt  any  Carlin  gilt  rrom  the  usual. 

A  colorfully  illustrated 

booklet   from  which   to 

order,  snowing  accessories 

lor  bedroom  and  boudoir,  / 

for    travel    and    for    the 

nursery,  will  be  sent  you  if 

you   cannot   make    a   [>er- 

SOnal   selection. 


New  York  ...528  Madison  Avenue  at  54th  Street 

CHICAGO  .  .  .  662  North  Michigan  Avenue  at  Erie  Street 

San  Francisco 

I.  Macnin  &  CO.,  Grant  Avenue  at  Geary 
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tered  so  widely  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  not  to  bring  down 
the  glass  balls.  "Bill",  he  says,  "was 
just  a  butcher,  plain  and  simple. 
A  thrilling  book,  my  friends,  and  even 
if  it  does  sound  a  little  like  tall-yarn- 
ing at  times,  old  Tarbeaux  inspires  a 
certain  sort  of  awe  and  respect.  He 
was  a  tough  customer  in  his  younger 
days.  Now  he  plays  games  with  chil- 
dren in  the  parks  and  feeds  pigeons. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that,  though  he 
has  no  very  high  estimation  of  his 
fellow  man,  he  has  the  highest  respect 
for  womanhood. 

MARSH    WIFE 

James  B.  Wharton  wrote  what  I 
still  believe  is  the  finest  of  all  war 
books,  Squad.  He  has  now  produced 
a  new  novel,  Marsh  Wife,  which  I 
find  beautiful.  Wharton  is  a  fine  prose 
artist,  one  of  the  best  we  have  in 
the  field  of  fiction.  He  is  a  keen 
observer  of  human  nature,  an  ex- 
cellent portraitist;  and  his  point  of 
view  is  highly  intelligent.  In  Marsh 
Wife  he  has  told  the  story  of  the 
clash  of  temperaments  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  were  brought  up 
under  wholly  different  surroundings 
and  in  wholly  different  social  atmos- 
pheres. The  hero  is  a  lad  whose  peo- 
ple for  generations  have  made  a  pre- 
carious living  in  the  marsh  lands  of 
New  Jersey.  He  lives  in  a  shack,  car- 
ing only  for  the  solitary  life  and  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  His  only  affair  of 
the  heart  had  been  with  a  girl  who 
was  somewhat  on  the  town  of  a  near- 
by village,  but  this  affair  had  been  out 
of  his  mind  for  some  time  when  he 
learns  that  a  millionaire  has  bought 
the  land  on  which  his  shack  stands 
and  is  going  to  convert  it  into  a  coun- 
try home  with  a  shooting  lodge.  The 
daughter  of  the  millionaire  sees  the 
hero  and  falls  in  love  with  him.  I 
shall  not  tell  you  the  end  of  the 
story;  and  what  I  have  related  may 
seem  melodramatic,  but  so  would  the 
plot  of  Wuthering  Heights  or  of 
Hamlet  seem  melodramatic  in  bare 
outline. 
gallows'  orchard 

The  plot  of  Gallows'  Orchard  by 
Claire  Spencer  also  is  melodramatic. 
Effie  Gallows  is  a  woman  "born  to 
trouble"  as  the  Southern  Negroes  say. 
She  is  a  vital  and  exuberant  woman 
who  is  also  aloof  from  the  common 
life  of  the  Scots  village  in  which  she 
lives.  Her  story  is  related  by  a 
schoolmaster,  in  a  narrative  style 
which  has  a  certain  monotony  of 
rhythm  but  often  rises  to  lyric  grace 
and  beauty.  Effie  first  incurred  the 
gossip  of  the  village  by  an  affair  with 
a  stranger  in  the  town  and  to  protect 
herself  she  marries  a  suitor  in  the 
village  when  she  is  pregnant.  Her 
husband  is  murdered  and  the  gossips 
who  count  backward  know  that  her 
child  is  not  that  of  her  late  husband. 
She  is  befriended  by  the  minister  and 
married  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  her 


name  is  as  scarlet  among  the  villagers, 
particularly  the  village  women,  and 
the  minister  is  forced  out  of  his  pari^> 
and  the  schoolmaster  is  deprived  oi*< 
his  job.  Effie's  final  stand  against  the 
wrath  of  the  unco-guid  is  to  help  the 
innocent  man  to  escape  who  is  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  her  first  hus- 
band. She  has  privately  learned  that 
her  first  husband  was  murdered  by 
her  first  lover.  She  achieves  her  full 
height  in  character  by  refusing  to 
name  the  real  murderer. 

The  only  character  whom  Felix 
Timmerman,  author  of  Droll  Peter 
seems  able  to  make  convincing  in  his 
novel  is  Jan  Nagel.  The  love  affairs 
of  Peter  are  narrated  but  not  real- 
ized. Many  of  the  incidents,  taken 
separately,  in  the  novel  are  beauti- 
ful in  themselves;  and  with  more 
self-criticism  Timmerman  might  have 
achieved  a  first  rate  novel.  Practically 
the  only  thing  droll  about  Droll  Peter 
is  his  manner  of  dying — looking  at 
the  landscape  from  between  his  legs. 

MY   THIRTY   YEARS '   WAR 

Margaret  Anderson,  the  redoubt- 
able editor  of  the  lamented  Little 
Review,  has  written  her  autobiography 
under  the  title,  My  Thirty  Years' 
War.  This  war,  she  says,  is  a  war 
against  reality.  She  combated  reality 
through  Art.  Not  long  ago  Miss  An- 
derson kicked  Art  downstairs  and 
avowed  her  intention  of  turning  from 
Art  to  psychology.  She  wrote  that  she 
"didn't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
the  artist  transforming  life.  I  know 
he  transforms  it.  But  I  am  not  in- 
terested at  the  moment  in  transforma- 
tion. I  want  a  little  illumination.  .  .  . 
I  am  trying  to  become  a  new  humMi. 
being.  I  still  make  vows  to  achie^l^ 
an  increasingly  beautiful  life.  I  think 
of  Chicago  and  the  lighthouse  send- 
ing its  search-light  into  my  window. 
I  no  longer  look  out  upon  a  light- 
house. I  live  in  one." 

Miss  Anderson  has  always  made 
vows,  as  she  says,  to  achieve  an  in- 
creasingly beautiful  life.  Among  these 
vows  there  were  some  which  led  her 
to  take  up  rhythmic  breathing,  the 
philosophy  of  Gurdjieff,  and  some 
other  quaint  fads;  but  she  also  worked 
valiantly  in  behalf  of  many  artists, 
such  as  James  Joyce,  Ezra  Pound, 
Picasso,  and  Antheil,  as  well  as  for 
popular  favorites  such  as  Mary  Gar- 
den and  Georgette  Leblanc.  Her 
autobiography  is  written  in  that  forth- 
right, staccato  style  which  always 
made  her  editorials  in  The  Little  Re- 
view entertaining.  The  book  is  packed 
with  personality  sketches,  piquant, 
droll,  malicious  and  revelatory.  Her 
story  of  the  Baroness  Elsa  von  Frey- 
tag-  von  Lorignhoven  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  The  Baroness 
was  an  amusing  madwoman,  with  a 
curious  erratic  talent,  and  her  life  was 
both  eccentric  and  tragic.  If  you  liked  I 
Isadora  Duncan's  autobiography  you  I 
will  find  this  even  more  interesting.   I 


A  Creekside  Orchard   House 
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and  maple  furniture  are  set  off  by 
charming  antique  hooked  rugs,  and 
a  chintz  covered  dressing  table  and 
easy  chair.  The  soft  old  rose  of 
frilled  voile  curtains  draped  with  blue 
is  repeated  in  the  pleated  shades  on 
the  dressing  table  lamps  of  glass  and 


pewter,  and  the  bedspreads  on  the 
twin  cherry  beds  are  quaintly  ap- 
pliqued.  J 

A  small  apartment  over  the  g^ 
rage  for  a  married  couple  solves  the 
ever-present  domestic  problem  of 
housing   the  gardener  and   the   maid. 
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paint     jo 

All  paints  have  two  major  component 
parts — pigment  and  vehicle.  The  qual> 
ity  of  the  pigment  is  especially  inv 
portant  in  the  paint  used  for  priming 
coats. 

The  pigment  of  aluminum  paint  is  ac' 
tually  metal — tiny  flat  flakes  of  pure 
Alcoa  Aluminum — the  metal  that 
defies  corrosion  for  unusual  lengths  of 
time. 


b 


Anchored 
a  s  t 


to     th 


onger 

In  addition,  its  surface  has  a  "tooth", 
to  which  the  top,  or  finish  coats, 
solidly  anchor. 


As  it  is  applied,  the  minute 
flakes  of  pure  aluminum  overlap, 
layer  on  layer,  forming  a  con' 
tinuous  coat  of  metal  protection. 


Used  as  a  primer,  both  on  the  front 
and  back  of  lumber,  the  metallic  pig' 
ment  of  aluminum  paint  shuts  out 
that  ageold  enemy  of  wood — mois' 
ture.  With  moisture  change  in  wood 
prevented,  the  tendency  of  top  coats  to 
crack  and  peel  is  minimized  — 
paint  jobs  last  longer,  look  better. 


Aluminum  paint  can  be  used  as 
a  finish  coat  also.  Its  light' 
reflecting,  silvery  sheen  bright' 


is     metallic    pigment, 
♦     •      look     better 

ens  cellars,  attics,  garages,  storerooms. 
It  can  be  used  on  many  household 
articles.  The  best  aluminum  paint  is 
made  with  Alcoa  Albron.  It  spreads 
easily,  sets  uniformly,  and  is  no  more  ex' 
pensive  than  other  kinds  of  good  paint. 

Homeowners  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  book,  "Aluminum  Paint,  the 
Coat  of  Metal  Protection".  It  ex' 
plains  the  use  of  aluminum  paint  for 
every  protective  purpose.  Write  for  a 
free  copy.  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Building,  PITTS' 
BURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA.  Offices  in  19  Prin- 
cipal American  Cities. 
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ALUMINUM   PAINT 


This  free  booklet 
describes— 


/^\ne    of    the    most   interesting    and 
ever  created — 


valuable    home    reading    courses 


A  course  that  will  give  you  knowl- 
■*-  -*-edge  that  will  add  vastly  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life,  that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating  profes- 
sion if  you  so  desire. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  and  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your 
home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct 
for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Dec- 
orating is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents 
at  a  glance. 


V 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  America's  greatest  authorities,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Ina  M.  Germaine.  It  is  absolutely  authoritative  and  reliable; 
and  frequent  changes  and  additions  have  kept  it  completely  up-to-date. 
Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete  train- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every  two 
weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  attentive  reading.  Individual 
attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 


A  Fascinating  Career  If  You  Want  One 


When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards.  This  booklet  tells  you  much   about   it. 

This  course  is  approved  as  a  Correspondence  School  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send    this    Coupon    for    Beautiful     BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has  given  me  such  a 
wealth  of  pleasure  and  information,  and  at  the  same 

yielded  me  returns  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 

cost.  Last  year  I  built  a  model  home  and  decorated 

it  completely   Over  2,500  people  visited  it  in  three 

.1  had  no  knowledge  of  interior  decorating 

before  1  took  up  your  course,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 

in  saying  that  1  attribute  the  success  I  have  had 
to  your  splendid  course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Women's  Club  asked  me  to  speak  on 
Colonial  lurniture  I  had  no  hesitation  " 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  &  D.  May  'GO 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

Address 


* 
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Porch, Terrace  and  Sun  Room  Furniture 
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m^ir^ 


.itt.in   Bettee  with   spring  Beat  cushions  and  back  pillows,  the  design 
nmsnallj  graceful.  Courtes]  Sons-Cunningham  Reed  and  Rattan  Co. 


gn  in  lovely  shades  of 
green  and  yellow.  Entirely  new  is  a 
lap  table  of  natural  rattan,  the  top 
supported  by  two  built  up  columns  at 
one  end.  permitting  it  to  slide  over 
chair  arms,  for  breakfast,  writing,  or 
tea  for  two. 

Imported     from     France    are    the 
"causeuses",  arm  and  side  chairs  of 
French  enamelled  cane,  in  black  and 
white,  or  in 
various  com- 
binations   of 
vivid  colors. 
Unusual  and 
extremely 
graceful      in 
design,  these 
chairs    arc- 
light     but 
strong     and 
have  that  air 

list  ication 
Inseparable 

from     the 

Riviera  re- 
sorts. Some 
are  woven  in 

checker- 
board effect, 
in  alternat- 
ing   squares 

n  and 
orange,  in 
s i  1  v e r  an d 
blue,  orange 
and  black, 
or  blue  and 
gold.  Others 
have  vertical 
or  chevron 
stripes,       or 

zigzags  in  the  same  colors,  while  an 
entirely  new  departure  is  the  Louis 
Sixteenth  arm  chair  in  Dubarri  rose 
and  gold  enamelled  cane,  with  uphol- 
stered cushion  of  black  sateen  piped 
with    rose.    Smart    occasional    chairs 


with  frames  of  enamelled  cane  have 
imitation  leather  seats  and  backs  in 
every  imaginable  color,  sun  and  water 
fast,  while  a  distinctly  new  fabric  for 
upholstery  is  a  plain,  suede  finished 
cloth,  in  brilliant  colors,  sunfast  and 
waterproof. 

Gay  as  huge  tropical  blossoms  are 
the  umbrellas  shading  circular  or  oc- 
inal  tables  of  sheet  and  tubular 
metal,  with 
matching 
ihairs;  fin- 
ished with 
imperishable 
baked  en- 
amel in  bril- 
liant colors. 
Springing 
from  the 
center  of  the 
tables,  these 
sturdy  um- 
brellas     arc 

covered  with 
a  new,  flex- 
ible, rain  and 
w  e  a  t  h  e  r 
proof  fabric 
resembling 
satin,  their 
scalloped 
edges  bound 
with  a  con- 
t  r  a  s  t  i  n  g 
color  are 
decorated 
with  a  paint- 
ed design 
called  the 
"dew  drop." 
Some  are  in 
two  or  three 
color  combinations,  matching  tables 
and  chairs,  others  are  in  black,  or  in 
that  complexion  flatterer,  bright 
orange,  with  an  all-over  painted  de- 
sign taken  from  an  ancient  Indian 
(Continued  on  page  123) 


Lamp,  table  ami  arm   chair  of  burnished   rattan, 

cushioned    with    hand    blocked    linen    in    blue, 

orange,   tan   and   taupe,   matching   the  windings. 

Courtesy  Ficks  Reed  Co. 


Imported  "causeuses"  and  side  chair  of  French  enamelled  cane  in 

various  combinations  of  brilliant  colors  or  black  and  white.  These 

designs  are  exclusive.  Courtesv   Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop 


> 


Meet  the 
HAPPY- 
GO- 
LUCKI  ES 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present 
the  twelve  Happy-go-Luckies,  the  most 
amusing  place  cards  that  ever  graced 
a  sophisticated  dinner  table.  Don't 
you  like  the  way  the  cigarettes  actually 
form  part  of  the  picture?  Do  you  see 
that  they  make  the  legs  of  the  little 
bathing  girl  below. ..and  that  a 
match  makes  her  parasol  stick. 

How  can  you  get  them?  You'll  be 
pleased  to  know  that  there's  one 
tucked  in  every  flat  fifties  tin  of  your 
favorite  cigarette . . .  Luckies,  of  course. 
Start  now  —  and  you  won't  be  happy 
until  you  get  a  complete  set  of  twelve. 
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It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection — 


agoinst  irritation  —  against  cough 
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antique 

reproductions  & 
adaptations 


from      the      Carlisle 
Colltction 


This  dresser  was  taken  from  an  antique 
owned  by  Lady  Wolsey. 


"The 
William  and  Anne  " 

An  English  Group 

based  on  Historic  Models 

This  walnut  group 
recalls  the  Walnut  Pe- 
riod of  English  furni- 
ture, from  1660  to  1720, 
when  under  royal  pat- 
ronage many  fine  pieces 
were  produced.  The 
Dutch  influence  is 
shown  in  many  of  the 
details.  In  addition  to 
the  seven  pieces  illus- 
trated, the  collection 
includes  a  chest  and 
^^^^^^-^  chest  glass,  a  full  size 

f&  B  bed,    chair    and    stand. 

The  employment  of 
burl  walnut  veneers 
B  greatly  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  furniture. 
Charlotte  reproduc- 
^^yam  tions  and  adaptations 
consist  of  historic  En- 
glish, Early  American 
and  French  Provincial 
types  in  maple,  cherry, 
pine,  beech,  oak,  walnut 
and  mahogany.  A  fine 
quality  of  hand  crafts- 
manship is  a  distin- 
guishing feature.  This 
is  heirloom  furniture, 
which  affords  pride  and 
pleasure  for  many  gen- 
erations. 

Wc  have  prepared  an 
interesting  booklet,  pictur- 
V.  /(.  ing  and  giving  the  history 
of  our  various  groups, 
which  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of   10  cents. 

CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE  CO. 

Charlotte,   Michigan 
Showrooms    at    Grand    Rapids 
P . 

I    Charlotte   Furniture  Company 
|    Charlotte,  Michigan,  Dept.  AD5 

|    I    enclose    10    cents.    Please    send    booklet    to 


based      o„       histur 
modi  Is 


NAME  . 


I   ADDRESS 


The  Newest  Wallpapers 

(Continued  from  page  81) 


istic  figures  on  silver  back- 
grounds, Colonials,  colorful 
scenics,  patterns  especially 
adapted  to  period  decoration, 
conventionalized  flowers  and 
figures.  Most  attractive  is 
a  graceful  design  of  slender 
upright  leaves  in  softest 
shades  of  grey,  orchid,  rose, 
pink,  green  and  cream  on 
an  undulating  pink  stem 
called  the  "Banana  Plant". 
In  the  same  colors  is  an 
Aztec  design,  which  evi- 
dently was  the  inspiration 
for  the  old  time  "log  cabin" 
silk  bedquilt.  A  favorite 
with  decorators  is  a  vine 
motif  in  Chinese  red  and 
gold  on  a  background  of 
black  or  delicate  grey  ver- 
tical stripes  and  horizontal  gold  bars. 
Among  the  outstanding  patterns 
in  one  admirable  collection  of  mod- 
ern wallpapers  is  a  Venetian  scene, 
with  the  Doge's  palace,  gondolas  in 
deep  blue,  gondoliers  in  vermilion 
with  blue  sashes,  sea  gulls  and  the 
suggestion  of  water  in  sea  green  or 


Reproduction  of  a  Colonial  wallpaper 
with  figures  and  florals  in  blue-green, 
henna  and  white  on  a  putty  colored 
ground.  Courtesy  Thomas  Strahan  Co. 

marine  blue  on  backgrounds  of  silver 
or  egg-shell  white.  A  characteristic 
Japanese  landscape  with  Fujiyama  in 


Colonial  block  paper  depicting  the 
landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson  at  Sandy 
Hook  in  1609,  in  soft  shades  of  grey, 
taupe,  sepia,  tan  and  yellow,  grey  and 
green.  Courtesy  M.  H.  Birge  Sons,  Co. 


Horizontal  floral  vine  and  cluster  of 
flowers  in  blue-greens,  henna,  gold  and 
black  on  a  taupe  ground  appear  in  this 
paper.CourtesyYorkWallpaperMfg.Co. 
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the    distance    is    shown    in    "Tokio", 
printed   in   rust    and   antique   silver, 
while   designed   by  Andre   Groult  is 
"Bouquet    de    Mariee'',    a    charming 
paper    for    modern    Empire    rooms, 
with    ribbons    in    grey    and    gold    or 
blue  and  silver  tied  in  a  true  lovers' 
knot    forming    medallions    enclosing 
the  bride's  bouquet,  on  backgrounds 
of    white    or    soft    yellow.    "Linde" 
shows  a   profusion  of  tropical 
leaves     in     shades     of     Char- 
treuse,  coppers   and  silver  on 
gold,    in    shades    of   grey   and 
white    on    silver,    or   in   pastel 
tints     of    lavender    and    pink 
on  blue. 

"Sans  Souci"  is  a  design 
of  graceful  baskets  and  birds 
amid  summer  foliage  printed 
in  turquoise,  orange  and  yel- 
low on  white,  or  in  rose,  blue 
and  lavender  on  a  background 
of  warm  cream  color.  "Bam- 
by,"  a  German  shadow  paper, 
pictures  a  forest  scene  with 
grazing  deer  in  faint  pastel 
shades  of  blue,  cinnamon  and 
grey.  X-ray  is  a  Viennese  pa- 
per with  diagonal  design  in 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Stairs  ^ 

do  they      I 


Tire  you 


Then  think  of  the  person 
who  must  carry  the  linen  to 
or  from  the  basement  i  a 
breakfast  tray  upstairs  i  re 
freshments  to  another  floor 
/  fuel  to  the  fireplace  1 
trunks  or  luggage  to  the  at' 
tic  i  and  countless  other 
household  loads. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
needless  energy  and  effort 
are  wasted  in  such  tasks, 
strains  or  accidents  may  re- 
sult when  heavy  or  awk' 
ward  loads  are  carried  up 
and  down  stairs. 

Sedgwick  Dumb  Waiters 
and  Elevators  can  be  in' 
stalled  in  old  or  new  homes 
at  a  very  moderate  cost-4* 
much  less  than  one  might 
imagine  in  contrast  with  the 
convenience  and  labor  sav 
ing  effected. 


"Let  Sedgwick 
do  your 

Lifting"  Trunti  Lljt 

Indicate  Literature  You  Wish: 

□  Sedgwick  Dumb  Waiter 

□  Sedgwick  Fuel  Lift 

□  Sedgwick  Trunk  Lift 

□  Sedgwick  Invalid  Elevator 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
153   West   15th  Street,  New  York 

SEDGWICK 

2)umbck&iters  -  GleVatow 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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Weather  vanes 


quaint,  charming  and  varied,  may  be  chosen  from  our  present- 
assortment,  or  made  to  order  from  your  own  suggestions. 
The  huntsman,"  largest  of  the  illustrated  weather  vanes,  is 
priced  at  $225,  the  ship  at  $60,  the  dog  and  eagle  at  $45 
each,  and  the  bluebird  at  $8. 

C.  W.  DAVENPORT 

IMPORTER 
2050  Locust  Street  Philadelphia 


Inquiries  will 
receive  instant 
and  careful 
attention 


VALUABLE  HELPS 


for 

Artists  and  Decorators 

We  are  publishers  of  prac- 
tical helps  in  the  field  of 
Commercial  Art.  Here  are 
three  leaders: 


LETTERING,  MODERN  AND  FOREIGN 

By  SAMUEL  WELO.  author  of  Studio  Handbook — Letter  and  Design. 

Our  newest  book,  and  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  published.  80  full  page 
plates  in  two  colors,  every  page  hand  drawn  by  an  artist  of  rare  ability.  A 
wide  range  of  lettering  styles,  French,  Modern,  Script,  Ornaments,  Designs, 
Initials,  etc.  9>2  x  \2l/2  inches  on  special  handcraft  paper,  boxed.  An  Art 
Classic    for    practical    daily    use.    Price,    $5.00,    postpaid. 

FURNITURE,     FURNITURE    FINISHING,    DECORATION 

AND  PATCHING  By  PATTOU  and  VAUGHN 

Period  Furniture  and  Modern  Styles  (English,  Gothic,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Georgian.  French.  Colonial,  etc.)  Furniture  Decoration  and  Finishing — 
all  the  new  processes  and  effects  fully  explained.  Special  chapter  on  Patch- 
ing  and    Refinishing.    S43    pages,   fully    illustrated.    Price   $5.00    postpaid. 

ROSS  CRANE  BOOK  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 
AND  DECORATION 

A  large  12-mo.  book  of  275  pages  with  6  color  plates  and  115  other  illustra- 
tions. Shows  and  explains  latest  ideas  in  furnishing  and  decorating  every 
room  in  the  house,  with  30  color  schemes.  Useful  suggestions  for  any  home. 
Price  $3.00   postpaid. 

Order  from  this  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ask    also    for   catalog   of   other  helpful   books. 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Room  511  179  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

DRAKE   BOOKS   ARE   FOR    SALE    IN    ALL   BOOK    STORES 


IN  depicting  a  typical  French  boudoir  of  the  18th 
Century,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Delineator 
Department  of  Interiors  selected  the  desired  furniture 
pieces  from  the  Cosse  Collection. 
Similar  pieces  and  other  French  Furniture 
await  your  selection  at  the  Cosse  Showrooms. 
Photographs  and  prices  on  request  from  your 
decorator. 


y6  (yst  6ht  Street 

y\[ewybrk 
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FURNITURE 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  A  RICHTER  RE- 
PRODUCTION—an  occasional  piece  to  give 
new  life  to  some  odd  corner — or  a  fine 
group  in  mahogany  or  maple.  Richter  Fur- 
niture faithfully  reproduces  the  gracious 
beauty  of  Early  American  masterpieces.  It 
i9  used  by  leading  decorators  and  shown 
at  the  better  stores — your  assurance  of 
Richter  Quality  and  craftsmanship. 


A  charming  Bureau  in  Curly  Maple,  37' 
high,  36"  wide,  19"  deep. 


Attractive  Curly  Maple  Lowboy  or  Dress- 
ing Table,  36"  x  19",  height  30y2". 


Curly  Maple  Mirror— 20"  x  37Y2"  high 
over  all. 


A   Maple  Bed  with  Curly  Maple  head- 
board, 3'  3"  size;   also  full  size.  Head- 
posts    42"    hi  ah,   fool  posts,    20". 

See  these  pieces  ;<l  your  dealer's — or  send 
10c  in  stump*  for  our  Catalog  illustrating 
more  than  150  Richter  Reproduction^  of 
English  and  American  furniture. 


SI  2   EAST  72nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

In  Chicago — 820 
In  Los  Angeles — Vo\  well 

54S  South  Spring 


Garden  Walks 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

thick  may  be  put  down  for  loose 
bricks  laid  upon  their  sides.  Grass 
may  be  grown  in  the  joints  as  be- 
tween flagstones.  Such  a  walk  is  quite 
cheap,  costing  on  an  average  of  only 
20c  a  square  foot.  A  curb,  made  with 
bricks  on  edge,  may  be  had  for  17c 
a  linear  foot. 

A  more  permanent  and  solid  walk 
may  be  constructed  with  concrete  as 
the  foundation,  as  with  flagstone — 
(four  inches  of  concrete  on  cinders 
with  one  inch  of  cement  mortar  in 
which  the  bricks  are  laid).  The  three 
most  common  patterns  are  the  run- 
ning-bond, ziz-zag  and  the  herring- 
bone, costing  from  33c  to  38c  a 
square  foot  depending  upon  whether 
the  bricks  are  laid  on  edge  or  side. 

Concrete  walks,  finished  with  the 
trowel  are  too  mechanical  and  too 
smooth  looking  in  appearance  for  the 
garden.  In  fact  such  walks  are  usually 
not  rustic  enough  in  appearance  for 
even  the  path  leading  from  the  street 
up  to  the  front  door.  A  smooth  road- 
way of  concrete  leading  into  the 
garage,  too,  is  ugly.  Yet  it  is  possible 
to  construct  concrete  paths  with  a 
top  surface  that  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  permanent  ad- 
vantages of  the  solidity  of  concrete. 
If  the  upper  layer  of  concrete  is  made 
with  gravel,  selected  especially  for  its 
color,  there  as  a  patented  material  on 
the  market  that  may  be  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  newly  laid  concrete 
which  will  stop  the  hardening  of  the 
cement  on  the  upper  surface  and 
allow  it  to  be  brushed  and  washed 
off,  leaving  the  colored  stones  stand- 
ing up  or  exposed  to  view.  The  effect 
of  such  walks,  in  color  and  texture,  is 
similar  to  that  obtained  with  gravel 
walks,  only  the  stones  are  bonded 
into  the  solid  base.  Such  walks  and 
roads  cost  from  37c  to  40c  a  sq.  ft. 

Of  course  concrete  walks  around 
pools,  fountains,  and  on  terraces  may 
be  beautified  by  covering  them  with 
tile.  The  great  variety  of  colors  and 
patterns  possible  with  tiles  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  expressive  of  all 
garden  walks.  The  cost  is  higher, 
however,  ranging  from  45c  to  60c  a 
square  foot. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  gar- 
den walk  are  those  small  terrace  walls 
and  steps  that  lead  down  from  one 
level  to  the  other.  Whether  the  steps 
are  finished  with  flagstone,  bricks  or 
tiles  to  harmonize  with  the  walks,  the 
foundation  under  them  must  be  con- 
crete properly  reinforced  with  steel 

New  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

A  quizzical  glance  from  the  archi- 
tect. "And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  now?" 

"Well,  I  may  be  doing  something 
about  it  right  here  at  this  moment," 
I  said. 

A  laugh — then,  seriously, — "That 
is  the  battle  I've  been  fighting  all  my 
life — Style  as  against  Styles — to  get 
the  machine  used  as  an  artist's  tool. 
We  must  get  the  machine  into  our 
hands  and  master  it  as  artists,  be- 
fore we  can  master  anything  as  Art." 

I  arose  to  go.  "It  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  a  prophet  who  is  now  finding 
honor     in     his     own     countrv,     Mr. 

"Prophet,  did  you  say?  That  is  a 
word  of  ill-omen.  The  stake — the 
cross — guillotines — all  forms  of  hu- 
man ill-will  hang  on  that  word.  Have 


rods.  Of  course  the  concrete  itself 
may  be  exposed  on  the  surface,  but 
usually  such  steps  are  out  of  keeping. 
On  an  average  the  cost  of  steps  per 
linear  foot  of  one  step  measured 
along  the  width  of  the  steps  is  for 
plain  concrete  40c  when  covered  with 
brick  65c,  when  covered  with  flag- 
stone 70c,  and  when  covered  with 
tile  80c  to  $1.00. 

The  foundation  of  all  good  steps 
should  be  concrete  reinforced  with 
steel  rods.  The  foundation  under 
bottom  and  top  steps  and  along  the 
edge  should  be  carried  down  like  an 
8"  wall  three  or  more  feet  into  the 
ground  to  prevent  heaving  action 
when  the  frost  comes  out.  A  slab 
4  inches  thick  should  be  spread  as  a 
base  for  the  steps,  reinforced  up  and 
down  the  slope  with  J//'  rods  spaced 
16"  on  center,  and  across  with  ^i" 
rods  8"  on  centers.  The  treads-  .of 
flagstone  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  thick  and  should  project  about 
an  inch  over  the  risers  to  give  a  nos- 
ing. Bricks  are  usually  laid  on  edge 
for  the  treads  and  allowed  to  project 
slightly  for  a  nosing.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  joints  between  the 
bricks  are  thoroughly  filled  with  mor- 
tar, so  that  they  tend  to  form  a  slab 
and  prevent  any  one  brick  from 
breaking  loose.  A  combination  of 
brick  riser  and  flagstone  tread  is 
really  structurally  better  than  all 
brick  risers  and  treads. 

The  tops  of  the  terrace  walls  and 
those  parts  that  border  the  steps  must 
be  finished  with  similar  material  to 
that  used  on  the  steps  to  harmonize 
the  two.  For  example  flagstone  coping 
on  the  wall  is  better,  when  flagstone 
steps  are  used  and  brick  coping  when 
brick  steps  are  used.  The  cost  of  com- 
mon brick  walls  per  cubic  foot  aver- 
ages $1.10  and  when  faced  with 
selected  brick  $1.30.  When  stone  is 
available  the  cost  of  a  rough  wall 
runs  about  70c  a  cubic  foot  and  if 
squared  up  and  finished  stones  are 
used  about  $1.00.  Concrete  walls  cost 
about  55c  a  cubic  foot,  but  are  usually 
too  mechanical  in  appearance. 

All  the  estimated  costs  which  I 
have  given  here  include  the  cost  of 
material  and  the  labor  in  setting,  and 
represent  average  prices  around  New 
York  City,  which  are,  of  course, 
higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  a  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  such  walks,  walls,  and 
steps  will  help  the  owner  of  a  garden 
in  deciding  upon  what  he  can  have 
in  realizing  his  dreams.  In  bringing 
our  thoughts  down  to  solid  things  of 
earth,  we  can  often  purchase  beauty 
at  low  cost,  if  we  know  something  of 
the  comparative  prices  of  those 
methods  of  building  available  to  us. 


you  no  better  name  for  me?"  Again 
the  characteristic  quiet  smile.  "We 
would  crucify  a  prophet  if  by  any 
chance  one  happened  to  us,  by  a 
process  of  disintegration  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  We  call  it  Publicity." 

Himself  standing  now, — "Honor 
you  say?  But  it  may  be  no  unmixed 
evil  if  a  man  never  did  find  it  among 
his  own  people.  He  may  get  it  there 
on  his  own  terms  only  after  he  is  dead. 
While  alive  he  will  take  it  on  theirs 
— if  at  all;  so  he  might  be  better 
off  without  it.  .  .  .?" 

Editor's  Note:  Among  the  leading  ar- 
chitects  who  7L'ill  contribute  to  this  series 
are:  Geo.  Washington  Smith,  Julius 
Gregory,  Frank  J.  Forster,  Edmund  B. 
Gilchrist,  Gordon  B.  Kaufman,  Dwight 
James  Baum.  Reginald  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Dominick,  Lewis  Bowman.  Others 
to  follow. 


By  Appointment 
toTheirMajesties: 

LORDS 
and 
LADIES 

of  the  Nursery 

These  well-reared  young  Americans  love 
Furniture  of  their  own — the  good,  sturdy 
pieces  which  Childhood,  Inc.  designs  for 
Ihe  modern  playroom  and  nursery.  Hardy 
antiques  and  excellent  reproductions: 
comfortable  Chairs,  Tables,  Desks,  Bench- 
es,— all  provide  pleasant,  stimulat- 
ing surroundings  for  small  bodies  and 
growing  minds.  Send  for  Booklet  A. 
Small   crating   charge   on   all   piece? 


This  friendly  Pine  Desk  induces  to  study; 
$45.    Comfortable    Maple    Chair,    $8. 


Decorative   Wing    Chair.    $42.   Graceful 
low    Butterfly    Table,    $18. 


The    strong    Pine    Chair    closes    to    form 
Table;  $18. 


CHI 


NC. 
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Gain  a  complete  mas- 
ter)   of  every   phase  of 
this  fascinating  M  <>  «1  e  c  a 
Movement.    Learn    to    dietin- 
**  guisli    between    that    which    is 

merelj   sensational  and  whal  i-  truly 
Modern   \rt.  Learn  how  to  apply  llti-  know  ledge  to  the  dec- 
oration «>f  your  own  home  or  to  utilize  it  in  a  professional 

Way — to  the  decoration  of  private  homes,  business  offices  or 

wherever  modern  interior  decoration  may  be  used  effectively. 

The  Authoritative  1RTS  A  DECORATION 
Home  Study  Course 

This  coarse  is  sponsored  l>\  Arts 
&  Decoration,  the  recognised 
authority  mi  interior  decoration 
ami  the  allied  decorative  inter" 
eats.  Everj  student  i-  guaranteed 
personal,  corrective  counsel  and 
instruction.  This  i-  the  onlj  au- 
thoritative    home     study     course 


now  available  covering  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Modern  Movement  as 
applied  to  interior  decoration 
and  related  subjects.  Yet  with  all 
the  information  that  this  course 
contains,  it  can  be  easily  mastered 
in  your  spare  time  in  six  very 
easj   lessons. 


The  Personal  Work  of  Paul  T.  Fratikl 


The  man  responsible  for  this  rntirf  coarse 
t>  Pan!  T.  Frank  I,  one  of  the  lir-t  to 
recognize  the  deroruii\f  possibilities  of 
modern    art.    He    is    a    professional    decora- 


Student  Opinion 

It    is,    in    every    sense   «»f   the 
word,  eompleto.  It  is  accurate 

and    to    tlte    point    I    leaves 

no  question  unsolved.  The  use 
of  tile  examination  papers  are 
great,  because  they  point  out 
to  the  student  just  how  much 
of  their  lesson  they  have  really 
absorhed  and  just  what  they 
need  brushing  up  on. 
Agnes  C  E.  Sullivan 
Jamaica  Estates,  /V.  Y. 


tor  of  distinction,  a  designer  of  notp.  an 
authority  on  the  new  modern  movement 
anil  a  professor  of  Modern  Art  at  New 
York    University. 

WRITE    for    FREE    BOOKLET 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  this  new 
Modern  Movement  that  is  sweeping  the 
country;  if  you  want  to  learn  a  fas 
r  mating  subject  which  will  prove 
Invaluable  to  you,  WRITE 
FOR  OCR  FREE  BOOK- 
LET—TODAY. 


ARTS    &    DECORATION, 
578     Madison    Avenue,    N.    Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
your     interesting     booklet     describing 
your  fascinating  Home  Study  Course  on 
Modern     Interior     Decoration. 


Name  .. 
Address.. 
City 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Knowing, 

Collecting 

and  Restoring 

EARLY 

AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 

By  Henry  H.  Taylor 

With  a  Foreword  by  Homer  Eaton  Keyes 
Editor  of  Antiques 

An  unique  book  which  every  collector  of  old 
furniture  should  own.  Intimate  details  of  the 
materials,  construction  and  finish  of  early 
American  furniture  are  given,  and  complete 
directions  for  restoring  and  repairing  dam- 
aged pieces,  from  replacing  the  feet  of  a  high' 
boy  to  complete  refmishing.  And  there  is  a 
chapter  on  fakes  and  how  to  recognize  them. 
59  Illustrations  and  22  line  drawings.         $3.00 

LIPPINCOTT 


Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 


M.  A.  VAN  ESSO 


Number  1475 

Manufacturers   and    importers   of   cut    crystal 

and  Waterford  chandeliers,  candelabra, 

brackets  and  mirror  sconces. 

646  No.  Mickig.an  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Unrh'aled  as  to  Location  ~- — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  mid  Serilice 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABUE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK. 


"AN      ADDRESS      OF      DISTINCTION" 


fccj 
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Renowned  .  .  .  For 

Successful  Conventions 

If  you  are  responsible  for  a  large  or  small  Con- 
vention for  your  Industry  or  Business,  consider 
these  advantages.  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  with 
parklands,  beaches  and  bridle  path  close  at  hand, 
Convention  days  here  are  pleasant  and  free  from  dis- 
tractions which  interfere  with  Convention  sessions. 
When  personal  affairs  are  in  order  you  are  within 
a  few  minutes  of  Loop  business  .  .  .  theatres  and 
stores.  The  Drake  Convention  staff,  available  with- 
out extra  charge,  is  trained  in  Convention  detail, 
obtaining  publicity,  reduced  railroad  fares,  enter- 
tainment, etc.    Write    us  for  further  information. 

THE 


DRAKE 

HCTEL,    CHICAGO 

Under  Blackstone  Management 
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dwelt    in   picturesque   adobe    towns. 

"Each  of  these  tribes  has  its  own 
dances — religious  ceremonies  that  are 
the  dignified,  serious  and  highly  sym- 
bolic prayers  of  a  primitive  people. 
In  number  and  variety,  in  color  and 
rhythm,  the  dances  of  the  South- 
western Indians  are  unsurpassed  by 
the  aboriginal  ceremonial  of  ..any 
country.  Among  the  Pueblos,  living 
a  settled  community  life  through  the 
ages,  they  occur  with  greater  fre- 
quency and  variety  than  in  any  other 
tribe. 

"Comparatively  few  of  these  in- 
tensely interesting  ceremonial  dances 
occur  on  fixed  dates.  Those  that  do  are 
bound  up  with  Christian  observances*,, 
as  in  celebrating  the  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  a  Pueblo  village.  Such  cere- 
monials become  a  curious  combination 
of  the  Christian  and  pagan. 

"Other  dances  are  seasonal,  with 
the  exact  date  announced  shortly  be- 
forehand. The  great  Hopi  Snake 
Dance,  for  instance,  always  occurs  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  A  wealthy 
Navajo  may  give  a  Fire  Dance  at  any 
time  after  the  first  frost.  Still  other 
dances  may  be  held  at  any  season — 
many  during  the  winter,  the  idle 
period. 

"Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  life 
and  religious  expression  of  the  remote 
Spanish  communities.  No  stranger 
rite  exists  than  the  Flagellation  of 
Los  Penitentes  on  Good  Friday.  Time 
rolls  back  in  the  fervor  and  quaint- 
ness  of  observances  at  Easter,  Christ- 
mas and  on  days  of  the  patron  saints. 

"Of  all  the  hundreds  of  Indian 
tribes  of  continental  United  States, 
those  of  the  Far  Southwest  have  been 
least  affected  by  the  irresistible  march 
of  civilization.  Their  lives  are  still,  in 
many  ways,  exceedingly  primitive. 

"To  this  end,  each  summer,  Gallup 
calls  to  the  most  renowned  medicine 
men,  athletes,  dancers  and  singers  of 
the  fourteen  native  nomadic  and 
pueblo  peoples  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah.  There- 
after, for  three  days  and  nights,  are 
given  the  greatest  of  the  traditional 
and  deeply  religious  dances  and  rit- 
uals of  the  varied  tribes.  The  Corn 
Dance,  the  Turtle  Dance,  the  Night 
Chant  and  the  Mountain  Chant — 
these  and  nearly  two  score  others  are 
old  beyond  record,  the  impressive  and 
plausible  expression  of  a  life  and  re- 
ligion bound  up  with  Nature  and 
Nature's  phenomena. 

"Foot  races  and  horse  races  and 
exhibits  of  every  form  of  Indian 
handicraft  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
Ceremonial,  which  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle 
in  America.  Its  audiences  are  made 
picturesque  by  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  tribesmen  and  their  families 
who  have  ridden  in  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  Southwest.  Only  In- 
dians take  part  and  each  year  the 
spectacle  grows  greater  and  more  fas- 
cinating as  its  purpose  becomes  clear- 
er and  more  fully  appreciated  among 
the  distant  tribes. 

"Once  again,  this  year  during  Sep- 
tember, Santa  Fe,  for  more  than 
three  centuries  capital  of  New  Mex- 
ico, turns  to  carefree  enjoyment  of 
its  age-old  Fiesta. 

"For  the  origin  of  this  picturesque 
celebration  it  is  necessary  .to  turn 
back  the  pages  of  little-known  Ameri- 
can history.  In  the  early  16Q0's,  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  re- 
took, for  the  Crown  of  Spain,  the  vast 
province  that  had  been  lost  a  dozen 


years  previously  through  the  wide- 
spread Pueblo  Indian  revolt  of  1680. 
The  Fiesta  itself  dates  from  the  yeaj 
1712,  more  than  sixty  years  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution,  when  Gov- 
ernor Penuela  directed  that  each  year 
thereafter,  in  Santa  Fe,  there  should 
be  held  appropriate  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  reconquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards. 

"In  accordance  with  time-honored 
custom,  the  festivities  this  year  begin 
with  the  Visperas  de  la  Fiesta  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  procession  to  the 
Cross  of  the  Martyrs.  From  then  un- 
til the  burning  of  the  effigy  of  Zozo- 
bra,  or  Dull  Care,  the  varied  program 
continues  without  interruption. 

"Late  in  August,  Albuquerque  will 
hold  a  major  celebration  of  its  own. 
The  central  figure  as  in  1929,  will  be 
the  Indian,  the  picturesque  descen- 
dant of  those  ancient  races  whose 
fires  twinkled  from  communal  dwell- 
ings in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
when  Coronado  the  Conquistador 
struggled  up  from  Mexico  in  painful 
marches,  bearing  the  far-flung  flag  of 
Spain. 

"At  Albuquerque  the  complete  his- 
tory of  these  First  Americans  will  be 
presented  in  miniature  by  means  of 
a  continued  pageant.  Hundreds  of  In- 
dian performers  will  take  actual  part, 
or  add  to  the  colorful  background. 
The  first  performance  will  open  in 
the  evening,  the  great  pueblo  black 
against  the  sky,  the  first  faint  light 
of  dawn,  the  breaking  of  day  in  a 
primitive  village.  The  Indian  program 
will  continue  with  different  perform- 
ances sweeping  to  a  grand  finale. 
There  will  be  a  tremendous  Old-West 
cowboy  show  and  rodeo,  with,  thrf* 
shadows  of  the  pueblo  and  the  masses' 
of  Indians  adding  color  to  the  scene. 
The  famous  Montezuma  Ball,  in 
Spanish  and  Oldtime  costume,  will 
close  the  festivities  at  a  downtown 
hotel." 

Here  then,  Americans  have  a  real 
moving  picture  of  many  thrills,  worth 
going  to  see  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

POPULAR    PIKE'S    PEAK 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  profound 
surprise  to  the  people  of  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States  to  learn  that, 
Pike's  Peak,  the  mountain  pride  of 
Colorado,  has  more  "climbers"  rid- 
ing and  walking  up  its  slopes  every 
year  than  any  other  high  mountain  in 
the  world.  This  distinction  is  some- 
thing Americans  have  evidently  over- 
looked in  their  gossip  abroad.  They 
should  mention  it  to  Mt.  Blanc,  which 
also  has  a  cog-wheel  railroad  creeping 
up  its  more  difficult  side  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Chamonix,  in  Savoie,  France. 
When  we  were  twenty-one  and  for 
some  years  thereafter,  Mt.  Blanc  had 
to  be  climbed,  for  many  steeps, 
stretches  and  moraines  through  thirty 
inches  of  clogging  snow.  Now  it  is  so 
easy  to  "visit"  the  peak  of  the  grand 
old  whitehead  of  the  Alps  that  people 
of  sedentary  habits  and  double  rheu- 
matics gaily  sally  forth  to  see  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  the  Old  World. 
Yet  with  all  its  wonderful  lure, 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Swiss 
travel  officials  in  the  United  States 
possess  any  statistics  whatever  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  annually  have 
themselves  hauled  up  Mt.  Blanc. 

Pike's  Peak,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ?c 
far  more  enterprising  mountain.  They 
who  have  its  interests  in  their  keeping 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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EUROPE 

HOW  TO  TJZAVEL 
INDEPENDENTLY 

Independent  travel  to  Europe 
is  so  called  because  it  makes 
the  traveler  independent  of 
worry  and  annoyance.  Wheth- 
er you  travel  by  private  car, 
aeroplane,  motor  coach,  or 
train,  you  do  not  leave  to 
chance  any  of  the  essentials 
of  the  trip. 
jj  The   itinerary  is   based  on 

your  ideas  of  where  you  wish 
to  go  and  how  long  you 
sta> — London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Madrid... and  Obcrammcr 
without  a  doubt.  Everything  is 
attended  to  in  advance — 
steamer  tickets,  hotels, seats  on 
trains,  sightseeing  etc.,  just  as 
though  a  private  secretary  had 
arranged  it  all.  And  you  step 
aboard  the  steamer  with  the 
assurance  that  your  trip  has 
been  expertly  planned  from 
beginning  to  end. 

A  telephone  message,  per- 
sonal call, or  a  note  will  bring  to 
you  plans  and  suggestions,  and 
upon  your  approval  reserva- 
tions will  be  made  immediately 

Americatv 
Express 

Travel 
Department 

65  Broadway  .  .  .  New  York 
58  East  Washington  St..  Chicago 
Market  at  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 
601  Standard  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

American    Express    Travelers    Cheques 
Always  Protect  Your  Funds 


Birds  in  theGarden 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

ana).  A  favorite  food  of  cedar  wax- 
wings  and  myrtle  warblers.  **Ameri- 
can  Larch  (Larix  laricina).  ***Euro- 
pean  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare). 
Belle  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  bella, 
hybrids  between  L.  Morrowi  and 
L.  Tatarica).  Japanese  Honeysuckle 
(L.  Japonica).  Morrow  Honeysuckle 
(L.  Morrowi).  Very  attractive  to  birds. 
Manchurian  Honeysuckle  (L.  rupre- 
chtiana).  *Tatarian  Honeysuckle  (L. 
Tatarica).  *  Matrimony-vine  (Lycium 
halimifolium).  ♦♦♦Flowering  Crab 
i  Malus  rloribunda).  The  best  winter 
food  for  cedar  waxwings,  robins, 
northern  flickers,  pheasants,  and  pine 
and  evening  grosbeaks.  Partridge- 
berry  ( Mitchella  repens).  Mulberries 
( Morus  alba  and  M.  rubra).  One  of 
the  best  bird  foods.  ♦♦Bayberry 
(  Myrica  carolinensis).  The  best  food 
to  attract  and  hold  myrtle  warblers. 
*Tupelo  (Nyssa  sylvatica).  *White 
spruce  (picea  canadensis).  Black 
spruce.  ( I',  mariana).  ***Austrian 
Pine  (  Pinus  nigral.  White  Pine  (P. 
strobus),  Red  Pine  (P.  resinosa).  All 
the  pines  attract  crossbills  and  gros- 
beak-. Mahaleb  cherry  (Prunus  ma- 
haleb).  One  of  the  best  wild-cherry 
bird  foods.  European  Bird  Cherry 
I  P.  padus).  Pin  Cherry  (P.  Pennsyl- 
vania). Sand  cherry  (P.  pumila), 
Black  Cherry  (P.  serotina).  ^Buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus  cathartica).  Frag- 
ment Sumac  (Rhus  canadensis). 
♦Shining  Sumac  (R.  copallina). 
♦♦Smooth  Sumac  (R.  glabra).  ♦♦Stag- 
horn  Sumac  l  R.  typhina).  Mountain 
Currant  (Ripes  alpinum).  The  most 
desirable  of  the  currants.  Slender 
Golden  Currant  (R.  aureum),  Allegh- 
eny Blackberry  (Rubus  alleghenien- 
sis),  Blackcap  (R.  occidentalis), 
Flowering  Raspberry  (R.  odoratus). 
♦American  Elder  (Sambucus  canaden- 
European  Elder  (S.  racemosa), 
Bes(  tor  bird  food  Sassafras  (Sassa- 
fras variifolium  ),  Silver  Buffaloberry 
(Shephardia  argentea),  Russet  Buf- 
faloberry i  S.  canadensis),  Greenbriar 
(Smilac  rotundifolia).  Bitter  night- 
shade (Solanum  dulcamara).  ♦♦Moun- 
tain-ash ( Sorbus  americana  and  S.  au- 
cuparia).  ♦Snowberry  (Symphoricar- 
pos  raeemosus).  ♦Coralberry  (S.  vul- 
garis), Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis). 
♦American,  English  and  Scotch  Elms 
(Ulmus  americana,  U.  campestre,  and 

C.  Glabra).  These  trees  furnish  food 
for  goldfinches  and  nesting  sites  for 
Baltimore  orioles.  Viburnums  (Vibur- 
num acerifolium,  V.  dentatum,  V. 
lantana,  V.  lent  ago,  V.  prunifolium, 
V.  pubescens,  V.  tomentosum,  and  V. 
venosum).  European  Cranberry  (Vi- 
burnum opulus).  Grapes  (Vitis). 
♦♦Weigelia  (Weigelia  or  Diervilla). 
The  seeds  are  freely  eaten  in  Winter 
by  slate-colored  juncoes,  tree  spar- 
rows, redpolls,  and  pine  siskins. 

Let  us  then  practice  sane  econo- 
mics in  gardening  and  invite  the  birds 
to  stay  among  our  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  as  our  guests. 
References:  Bulletins  from  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

Farmers    Bulletin,   No.    54 — Some 
Common  Birds. 

Farmers  Bulletin,  No.  630 — Some 
Common  Birds  Useful  to  the  Farmer. 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  621 — How  to 
Attract  Birds. 

Editor's  Note:  The  spring  and  summer 
numbers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  will  con- 
tain practical  garden  articles  on:  "How 
to  Build  a  Garden  in  the  Shade," 
"Deciduous  Trees  for  Special  Places," 
"Cactus  Gardens"  and  articles  on  the 
planting  and  care  of  day-lilies,  roses, 
dahlias,   chrysanthemums,   etc. 


LAND  OF  POETIC  CASTLES 


Ruins  of  Drachenfels 


Burg 

Rheinstein 


Burg  Eltz 

T he  memory  of  Siegfried  ana  the 
Nibelungen  thrills  Ine  American 
traveler  as  he  makes  a  gay  voyage 
along  ine  fabled  Rhine.  All  ihrough 
picluresque  Oermany  he  is  a  wel- 
comed visilor  to  historic  castles: 
Heidelberg,  Lichlenstein.  Neu- 
schwanstein,  the  Wartburg.  Villages 
and  inns  sparkle  with  hospitality. 
Oberammergau  gives  the  grave 
mystery  of  the  Passion  Play.  Cjreat 
cities  embody  the  modern  world  in 
spacious  avenues  and  cabarets,  in- 
formal cafes,  musical  comedies,  thea- 
tres, and  the  music  festivals.  Swift 
express  trains  lead  from  adventure 
to  adventure,  at  moderate  cost,  and 
in  heartfree  gaiety.  No  vise  fee,  of 
course,  lo  enter  Cjermany. 

"Going  toEurope"  means  going  to  Germany 


I 


GERMAN  TOURIST 

INFORMATION  OFFICE 
665  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Please  send   me    Illusiraied    Travel    Brochures  on   Beautiful    Germany. 

Name 5 

Address. 
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What  a  place  to  tone  up 


A  few  days  out  for  rest  and 
recreation  will  make  the  whole 
world  a  better  place. 
Come  to  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall.  Snooze  on  the  Ocean 
Deck.  Breathe  the  tonic  ocean 


air.  Ride.  Golf.  Play  squash. 
Take  an  all-over  sun-bath,  or  a 
health-bath  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  your 
new  capacity  for  food.  And  a 
little  ashamed  of  your  capac- 
ity for  sleep. 

New  Haddon  Hall  is  bright 
and  modern.  Here  you  will 
find  that  informality  that 
makes  perfect  relaxation  pos- 
sible, that  air  of  things  well 
done  that  produces  a  sense  of 
perfect  well-being.  Haddon 
Hall  is  the  sort  of  temptation 
it  might  be  profitable  to  in- 
dulge in.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  more  information. 
There  is  a  place  for  your  car 
in  the   Motoramp  garage. 


American  and  European  Plans 


Clialf  onte-Ha  ddon  A  Hal  1 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS     AND     LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


moass 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW   YORK 
PALM    BEACH  LOS   ANGELES 
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have  seen  to  it  that  we  have  a  perma- 
nent record  of  all  who  ascend  from 
day  to  day.  Accordingly,  Pike's  Peak 
claims  the  world's  record  for  moun- 
tain ascents — 83,000  in  a  single  year 
— individuals  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  Pike's  Peak  auto  road 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  is  one 
of  the  big  thrills  of  America.  Before 
this  wide  auto  road  of  easy  gradients 
and  the  cog-wheel  railroad  had  been 
built,  the  only  way  to  ride  up  Pike's 
Peak  was  on  the  fleasome  back  of  a 
disinclined  and  unkempt  burro,  with 
tiny  hoofs  and  a  tremendous,  thor- 
oughly vacant  head.  His  ears  were 
always  several  sizes  too  large  for  him, 
but  if  they  hadn't  been  he  would  not ' 
have  been  a  burro.  Stubbornness  and 
stolidity  bundled  into  a  hide  and  some 
hair — yet  those  of  us  who  knew  how, 
could  get  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak 
quite  comfortably  by  reversing  our- 
selves in  the  burro's  saddle  and,  fac- 
ing his  caudal  extremity,  giving  his 
official  tail  constant,  rhythmic  yanks 
forward — rowing-machine  fashion — 
which  kept  him  climbing  in  spite  of 
his  permanent  intention  of  going  to 
sleep.  You  can  still  "do"  Pike's  Peak 
on  a  burro,  if  you  want  to  revert 
to  the  mountain's  Burronian  Age; 
but  the  cog-wheel  cars  and  the  au- 
tomobiles are  now  the  smart  ways 
of  "climbing"  the  mountain — even 
though  you  are  as  svelte  as  Elda 
Vettori,  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
prima  donna.  There  is  another  way  of 
enjoying  Pike's  Peak  and  preparing 
the  department  of  your  interior  to 
relish  the  excellent  meals  provided  by 
the  inn  which  sits  snugly  on  its  top. 
But,  perhaps,  we  shouldn't  mention 
it  in  an  age  when  mountains  are 
''climbed"  in  cushioned  car  seats  be- 
hind observation  windows.  However, 
we  defiantly  suggest  that  a  very  sensi- 
ble way  to  climb  a  mountain  is  to  do 
so  on  a  pair  of  your  own  sturdy  legs. 

Pike's  Peak  near  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  discovered  in  1806  by  an 
exploration  troop  of  United  States 
soldiers  under  the  leadership  of  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  Montgomery  Pike,  is  14,- 
100  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  neighbors 
refer  to  it  as  a  "grizzled  old  veteran", 
with  a  rugged  personality  around 
whose  hoary  head  there  have  been 
some  hard  and  invigorating  wind  and 
snow  storms,  besides  many  days  of 
fine,  clear  weather  when  the  sun  beat 
down  upon  its  scarred  face  with  a 
grateful  warmth. 

It  commands  an  inspiring  view  of 
extensive  plains,  mountain  ranges, 
many  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  peak  of  the  Rockies, 
not  only  for  its  easy  accessibility,  but 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenic  domain. 
Each  day  on  the  peak  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  owing  to  the 
atmospheric  changes  which  produce 
the  effects  surrounding  it.  Pine  forests 
cover  its  lower  slopes;  but  above  the 
11,700  foot  level  only  bare  granitic 
rocks  prevail.  The  railroad  to  the 
summit  has  been  in  operation  since 
1801. 

Some  of  the  most  luxurious  trains 
in  the  country  go  directly  to  Colo- 
rado Springs — practically  the  foot  of 
Pike's  Peak — the  Rocky  Mountain 
Limited,  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway, 
out  of  Chicago,  being  one  of  Amer- 
ica's trains  dc  luxe. 

Pike's  Peak,  with  its  well-appointed 
inn  on  the  summit,  its  safe  cog-rail- 
way up  and  down,  fine  auto  roads, 
the  beautiful  city  of  Colorado  Springs 
of  many  healing  waters  at  its  base,  all 


easily  accessible  by  fast  trains  from 
either  coast,  seems  to  have  been  fa- 
vored by  the  gods  in  its  impressive^ 
setting  out  where  the  air  is  dry  and 
rarined,  keen  and  exhilarating  every 
month  in  the  year. 

Go  to  Pike's  Peak  and  see  America 
first — before  going  to  Europe  and 
letting  the  Alps  take  all  your  -time 
and  money.  We  owe  old  Pike's  Peak 
much  respect  and  more  affection  for 
luring  eighty  odd  thousand  people  to 
its  summit  every  year.  This  is  a  pil- 
grimage of  American  loyalty  that 
every  one  of  us  should  undertake — 
whatever  else  we  may  do  in  foreign 
lands.  We  live  in  a  land  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  bountiful — but  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  us  have  discovered 
that  impressive  fact ! 

TRAVEL    TO    SOUTH    AFRICA GLORIOUS 

GARDEN  OF  NATURE 

From  being  the  darkest  continent 
only  a  few  decades  ago,  Africa  is  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous and  interesting.  Travelers  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  now  regard 
it  as  a  major  lure  in  their  rambles 
over  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Africa  is 
fresh  and  new  and  amazing  to  the 
most  sophisticated  of  European  and 
American  travelers.  The  very  cer- 
tainty of  observing  a  native  life  and 
a  strange  vast  country  unlike  any 
other  seen  before,  is  enticing  many 
people  of  social  significance  and 
means  to  sail  direct  from  New  York, 
Liverpool,  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Mar- 
seilles to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
and  from  that  enterprising  modern 
city  to  explore  the  African  Veldt 
across  the  interior,  to  Victoria  Falls, 
the  Lake  Region,  Uganda  and  the|£ 
Nile  to  Cairo — a  comfortable  journey 
of  tremendous  cultural,  economic  and 
sociological  value. 

We  were  discussing  all  this  a  few 
days  ago  with  that  attractive  young 
Britisher,  C.  H.  Hamilton,  O.B.E. 
F.R.G.S.,  who  recently  came  from 
South  Africa  to  New  York  as  the 
Director  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Bureau.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton knows  Africa  thoroughly  and  its 
relation  to  the  world  around  it.  He  is 
also  conscious  that  during  his  lifetime 
his  continent  will,  perhaps,  make 
greater  developmental  progress  than 
any  other  large  area  in  the  world.  It 
has  already  demonstrated  the  progres- 
sive stride  of  a  giant  among  the  na- 
tions. It  is  young  and  virile  and 
unafraid  and,  in  its  natural  resources 
and  productive  potentiality  it  is  the 
richest  virgin  territory  within  the  ken 
of  mankind. 

We  were  reviewing  African  inter- 
ests to  the  nature-lover,  the  fellow 
generally  found  inside  of  every 
spirited  world-traveler.  "Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Hamilton,  "it  is  sometimes  good 
to  leave  the  broad  highways  of  travel 
and  take  the  less  frequented  routes, 
for  as  in  life  the  most  cherished  recol- 
lections generally  come  from  simple 
things,  so  it  will  be  found  in  travel, 
that  the  really  stimulating  and  en- 
during impressions  on  the  mind  are 
due  to  the  influences  of  nature. 

"That  great  South  African,  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  has  said  that  'in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  civilization, 
the  nervous  tension  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  nervous  friction  of  our 
industrial  system,  Africa  will  be  a 
place  of  refuge,  a  Temple  set 
apart  where  the  human  spirit  can 
once  more  practice  Nature  wor- 
( Continued  on  page  122) 
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,  the  mammoth  new  Empress  of  Japan 
speeds  you  there. 


NEARER ...  by  two  days ...  by 
1000  miles!  The  old  mystic  Far 
East  now  suddenly  becomes  the 
new  glamorous  "Near  West".  . . 
simple,  easy  for  you  to  reach. 

Hawaii  is  now  only  a  casual 
trip  away.  A  great  white  Empress 
has  sped  to  Yokohama  in  8%  day  s 
...record  Pacific  dash.  Shanghai, 
gayest,  largest  port  in  the  Orient, 
waits  3  days  farther  on.  5  short 
days  more,  and  you  are  in  Manila 
. .  .  gateway  to  the  exotic  South 
Seas.  This  is  the  miracle  of  the 
Pacific ! 

•  THIS  YEAR.  .  . 
EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN 

You  go  on  one  of  Canadian 
Pacific's  great  white  Empresses 
.  .  .  queenly  giantesses  of  this 
Pacific  miracle.  This  year  comes 
the  26,000  gross-ton  Empress  of 
Japan  .  .  .  new  standard  of  size 
and  speed.  Swimming  pool, 
period  lounges,  imperial  ball- 
room, continental  cafe,  expan- 
sive sports  deck.  Equally  supe- 
rior second-cabin.  She,  Empress 
of  Canada,  Empress  of  Russia 
and  Empress  of  Asia  comprise 
this  fleet  of  international  resorts- 
on-keel.  All  catering  to  those 
who  prefer  a  congenial,  do-as- 
you-please  shipboard  atmos- 
phere. 

•  CHOICE  OF  ROUTES 

Which  way  will  you  go . . .  the 
paradise  route  via  Hawaii  or  the 
express  route  straight  from  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  to  Yoko- 
hama? Ask  for  booklets  telling 
about  the  new,  simplified  way 
of  touring  the  Orient.  Informa- 
tion, reservations  and  freight 
inquiries  from  your  own  agent, 
or  from  any  Canadian  Pacific 
office:  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Chicago, 
Montreal,  and  29  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting   kit  for 

women. 
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GALLERIES 


GARDEN  SCULPTURE 

AM)    Ml  Ml  I   I.    I'll  (  I  S    FOR 

INTERIOR    DECORATIVE 

PI  lil'OSES 

PAINTINGS 
WATER  COLORS 
ETCHINGS  AS  GIFTS 


LAWNS 

Nearly  every  home  has  at  least  a  small 
lawn,  even  if  no  other  gardening  is  at- 
tempted. 

Here  is  a  book  on  how  to  make  a  lawn. 
Mr.  Rockwell  shows  in  text  and  pictures 
how  to  lay  it  out,  what  grasses  to  use  for 
various  places,  and  how  to  maintain  the 
lawn  with  least  labor  and  best  results. 
Price  91.10 
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Inquiries   Solicited 


108  West  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  C 


.  Dept  191 
Pacific  System,  Omaha.  Neb, 


FROM  THIS 

REE GUIDE 


WEST 

An  invaluable  aid 
in  planning  a  va- 
cation—  describes 
briefly  the  many 
National  Parks 
and  other  Western 
vacation  regions 
reached  by  the 
Union  Pacific. 
This  book  is  free 
—  send  coupon, 
post  card  or  letter. 


Please  send  me  "Western  Wonderland!" 
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ship  and  enjoy  peace  and  quietude'. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe 
South  Africa  as  a  land  of  romance 
and  enchantment.  Along  the  nine  hun- 
dred odd  miles  of  sea-board  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Town  to  Durban  are 
numerous  alluring  playgrounds.  They 
provide  unrivalled  beaches  where  the 
devotees  of  sea  and  sun  bathing  can 
disport  themselves  to  their  hearts' 
content;  rock-bound  bays  and  tran- 
quil lagoons  far  from  the  madding 
crowd.  But  attractive  and  health- 
giving  as  these  places  unquestionably 
are,  they  merely  stand  as  wonderful 
gateways  to  a  much  more  wonderful 
land  that  lies  behind. 

"If  the  traveler  desires  to  learn 
something  of  the  real  South  Africa, 
if  he  would  like  to  experience  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Voortrekkers  and  other  pio- 
neers who  blazed  the  trail  and  carried 
the  torch  of  civilization  into  the  un- 
known a  century  ago;  if  he  wants  to 
see  gorgeous  inland  scenery — hal- 
lowed spots  where  history  has  been 
made;  if  he  wishes  to  realize  the 
spaciousness  and  unique  fascination 
of  the  Great  Karoo  with  its  75%  of 
possible  sunshine,  extraordinary  mi- 
rages and  vivid  colourings;  if  he  is 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  air  of 
the  highlands  and  feel  the  indefinable 
atmosphere  and  charm  that  help  to 
make  the  country  a  land  of  never- 
ending  interest,  he  must  go  beyond 
the  portals  of  the  ports. 

"Among  the  innumerable  places  of 
absorbing  interest  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  five  stand  out  pre- 
eminent: 

"First  and  foremost  one  must 
name  the  Victoria  Falls,  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  natural  wonders  of 
the  World,  discovered  by  David  Liv- 
ingstone seventy-five  years  ago.  At 
the  spot  where  the  Zambesi  River 
thunders  over  a  420  ft.  precipice  and 
forces  its  way  seaward  through  a  nar- 
row chasm  it  is  1%  miles  across,  and 
presents  a  spectacle  of  unparalleled 
magnificence,  that  no  ingenuity  of 
phrase  can  encompass. 

"Then  there  are  the  Great  Zim- 
babwe Ruins,  which  have  so  far  de- 
fied the  attempt  of  archaeologists  to 
fathom  their  secret,  a  secret  of  a  by- 
gone age,  dating  back  possibly  to  the 
time  when  the  fleets  of  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  patrolled  the  East  African 
coast,  and  that  monarch  furnished 
Solomon  with  gold  to  decorate  his 
temple.  It  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Kings:  'And  Hiram  sent  in  his  navy, 
his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon.  And  they  came  to  Ophir 
and  fetched  from  thence  gold  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and 
brought  it  to  King  Solomon'.  Was 
not  this  the  land  of  Ophir? 

"Next  there  is  the  5,000,000  acre 
game  preserve,  known  as  the  Kruger 
National  Park,  where  all  varieties  of 
Africa's  wonderful  fauna  are  free  to 
roam  without  fear  of  the  poisoned 
arrow  or  the  hunter's  gun.  A  mysteri- 
ous eerie  spirit  broods  over  this  vast 
solitude  away  from  the  human  pres- 
sure and  turmoil  of  the  cities.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  head  of  game  exist  in  peace  in 
this  vast   sanctuary. 

"Fourthly,  there  are  the  wonderful 


underground  chambers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Zwartberg  Mountains,  known  as 
the  Cango  Caves.  The  full  extent  of  > 
these  subterranean  chambers  is  un-*)i' 
known,  although  they  have  been  ex- 
plored to  a  depth  of  17  miles.  Some 
of  the  caverns  are  enormous;  but  it 
is  not  so  much  their  size  that  im- 
presses as  the  extraordinarily  weird 
and  beautiful  effects  in  shapes  and 
colours,  caused  by  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites.  Imagination  cannot  con- 
jure up  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
these  caves,  now  rightly  described  as 
Africa's  underground  fairyland. 

"The  Drakensberg  Mountains  are 
also  a  great  Natural  attraction,  their 
beauty  is  as  striking  as  the  Alps',  but 
'  in  place  of  ice  and  snow  they  have 
the  warm  colouring  of  the  South,  blue 
skies,  bright  sunshine  and  vividly 
tinted  peaks  and  ravines. 

"There  are  many  other  attractions 
to  interest  the  visitor  to  South  Africa, 
including  the  world  famed  diamond 
mines  of  Kimberley  and  Pretoria  and 
the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg. 

"The  tribal  life  of  the  Zulus  may 
still  be  seen  in  all  its  primitive  glory. 
Their  war  dances  which  still  prevail 
are  especially  impressive.  The  thun- 
dering chorus  of  deep  musical  voices 
as  the  war  song  is  chanted,  is  punc- 
tuated by  the  rhythmical  stamping  of 
hundreds  of  feet.  To  see  the  warriors 
alternately  spring  from  the  ranks, 
leaping  high  into  the  air  with  bran- 
dished weapons  and  their  faces  alight 
with  excitement,  is  a  great  sight. 

"These  weird  customs  and  cere- 
monials, combined  with  fine  scenery, 
magnificent  flora,  comfortable  hotels 
and  railroad  transportation,  and  ex- 
cellent motor  roads  constitute  but  cl>. 
few  of  South  Africa's  lures. 

"Tourists  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  in  travel  experiences 
could  not  do  better  than  visit  this 
land  of  contrasts,  which  has  appro- 
priately been  described  as  the  world's 
last  picturesque  frontier". 


ALASKA — LAND       OF        THRILLS        AND 
TOTEMS 

In  Alaska  we  have  a  land  of  weird, 
awe-inspiring  sights,  and  a  white  still- 
ness that  is  unlike  anything  else  on 
the  continent.  Indian  villages — squall- 
ing papooses- -colorful,  unkempt 
ceremonials — fearsome-faced  totem 
poles  grinning  in  the  brassy  sun — 
frontier  towns  of  rude  and  rugged 
life — picturesque  men  and  serious- 
visaged  women  carving  life  out  of  a 
new  land — great  glistening  mountain 
peaks — blinding  glaciers — lead-colour- 
ed bays  before  gleaming  coastal  ham- 
lets— throbbing  gold  and  copper  mines 
that  look  like  busy,  fantastic  anthills 
from  your  boat  deck — dredges,  hiss- 
ing steam,  plying  boats,  the  sonorous 
song  of  sawmills,  dynamite  blasts  to 
shatter  the  northern  stillness  and 
reverberate  down  a  hundred  miles  of 
spruce-cushioned  canyons,  and  then, 
off  there  like  the  austere  throne 
of  the  White  Gods  sits  majestic 
Mt.  McKinley,  premier  peak  of 
America. 

All  the  American  Travel  Bureaus, 
Western,  Northwestern,  Southwest- 
ern and  Canadian  railways  are  now 
routing  fascinating  tours  to  Alaska, 
Washington.  Oregon,  California  and 
over  to  the  island  gems  of  the  Pacific. 
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In  these  hotels  you  can 
be  sure,  III  advance,  01 
f  the  up-to-date  attrac- 
tiveness of  your  room 
—  and  of  such  comforts  as 
radio  which  awaits  the  turn 
.  switch,  running  ice  water, 
bed-head  reading  lamp,  your 
own  private  hath,  a  morning 
paper  under  the  door  when 
you  wake;  and  excellent  res- 
taurants, in  a  variety  which 
ranges  from  formal  service  to 
a  lunch-room  or  cafeteria. 

You  can  be  sure  of  "Sratler 
Service,"  and  that  every  Stat- 
ler  guest's  satisfaction  is  guar- 
anteed. 

Depend  upon  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  travelers  who'll 
tell  you,  if  you  inquire  in  a 
Pullman,  or  a  ship's  lounge, 
or  wherever  travelers  congre- 
gate, that  "you'll  be  all  right 
at  a  Statler." 

HOTCLS 

STATL€R 

BOSTON       DETROIT 
^BUFFALO       ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND       NEW    YORK 

[  f/ote/  Pennsy/vania  J 


Porch   Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

print.  The  two  arm  and  two  side 
chairs  of  one  set  have  unusual  spring 
seats  and  backs  made  of  tempered 
steel,  in  orange  and  green  enamel, 
others  have  wheel  backs,  while  flat 
backs  with  perforations  and  open 
backs  are  the  other  styles  shown, 
their  brilliant  colors  unrivalled  for 
adding  gaiety  to  the  terrace,  or  the 
spacious  splendor  of  the  lawn. 

An  unusually  comfortable  wheeled 
"chaise  longue",  with  wheelbarrow 
handles,  for  ease  in  moving  is  made 
of  natural  rattan,  with  the  high  lights 
shaded  down  to  give  tone  value  and 
ornamented  with  windings  of  en- 
amelled  cane  in  Chinese  red,  yellow, 
green  and  black  matching  the  multi- 
colored Roman  stripes  in  the  chan- 
nelled cushion.  An  apology  for  idlers 
is  the  settee  in  one  sun  room  suite  of 
rattan  and  the  chairs  are  no  less  com- 
fortable, with  their  unusual  contours 
and  gracefully  curved  arms.  The  lux- 
urious spring  cushions  and  back  pil- 
lows are  covered  with  linen  crash, 
hand  printed  with  an  under-sea  design 
of  sea  horses,  shells,  star  fish,  marine 
plants,  coral  and  sea  weeds  in  rich 
colors  on  a  natural  linen  ground,  har- 
monizing with  the  cane  windings  in 
Chinese  red.  jade,  orange,  yellow  and 
black.  Another  suite  of  five  pieces  in 
burnished  rattan  is  the  new  sled 
shape;  the  curved  backs  of  chairs 
and  settee  are  unusual. 

The  newest  designs  in  rattan  furni- 
ture are  the  hooded  settees  and  arm 
chairs  with  rear  wheels,  some  are  in 
natural  rattan  with  orange  and  blue 
windings  of  French  enamelled  cane. 
.  backs  and  sides  covered  with 
awning  cloth  widely  striped  in  orange 
and  blue:  others  are  in  canary  yellow 
with  green  windings,  matching  the 
wide  stripes  of  green  and  yellow  in 
the  awning  cloth.  These  have  loose 
cushions  of  waterproof  chintz  with 
poppies  and  leaves  in  gay  natural  col- 
ors or  other  designs.  Chaises  longues, 
side  chairs  and  tables  are  included  in 
these  suites.  A  wheeled  settee  of  rat- 
tan finished  in  deep  ivory,  with  grey 
windings  is  upholstered  with  English 
cretonne  in  a  design  of  Iris  and 
daisies  indavender  and  yellow  on  a 
grey  ground.  It  also  comes  in  orange 
and  yellow,  on  brown  or  green. 

Native  to  the  Philippines  is  a  fine 
type  of  porch  furniture  called  "Be- 
juco"  made  of  beautifully  woven  fine 
rattan,  in  two  shades  of  crimson  and 
gold,  green  and  brown,  or  black  and 
natural.  Following  in  their  graceful 
shapes  the  low  lines  of  modern  de- 
signs, the  settees  and  chairs  with  their 
broad  arms  and  deep  roomy  seats  are 
invitingly  restful,  cushioned  with 
waterproof  chintz  in  floral  designs  or 
plain  enamelled  cloth  in  gay  colors. 
This  furniture  is  of  especial  interest, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  useful  crafts  taught 
to  convicts  in  the  Bilibid  prison, 
Manila,  who  on  their  release  manu- 
facture it  in  small  shops.  Other  na- 
tive industries  are  the  fourfold 
screens  with  arched  tops  of  split 
bamboo. 

Card  tables  and  chairs  of  natural 
stick  reed,  with  windings  of  enamelled 
French  cane  in  blue  and  orange, 
matching  the  spring  cushions  of  plain 
waterproof  chintz  are  also  new,  as  are 
the  tubular  steel  chairs,  with  high 
backs  and  seats  shaped  to  fit  the  body. 

Equally  colorful  is  the  Spanish  bull 
fight  in  orange,  yellow,  red,  blue,  pur- 
ple, brown  and  grey,  hand-blocked  on 
the  natural  linen  back  pillows  of  a 
terrace  suite  of  stick  reed,  while  the 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Wrought  Iron  Garden  Furniture 

for 

Country  Homes,  Penthouses 

and  Clubs 


16  East  54th  Street 


New  York 
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SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


66  6     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 
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/C\LD  Louis  XVL  "Bonheur-de-Jour"  in 
\^y  satinwood  with  marqueterie  design  of  cups 
and  saucers,  pots  of  flowers,  tea-pots,  etc.,  upper 
sliding  doors  having  design  of  row  of  books  in 
marqueterie,  with  original  bronze  galerie  and 
mounts. 
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ELSIE  de  JVOLFE 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Outside  Walls  of  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


building  mate- 
rial compari-je 
son  can  be  ab-E/ 
solute,  if  for 
no  other  rea- 
son than  the 
factor  of  cost. 
And  even  if 
the  estimate 
that  four- 
fifths  of  all 
the  houses  in 
America  are  of 
wood  be  only 
approximate- 
ly correct,  it  is 
apparent  that 
this  material 
is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  becom- 
ing obsolete. 
Nor  does 
frame  con- 
struction al- 
ways mean  an 
a  1  1  -  w  o  o  d 
house.  To  a 
wooden  frame 
may  be  ap- 
plied the  fireproof  covering  of  cement 
stucco  on  metal  lath,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  utilized  of  all  modern  build- 
ing devices.  This,  too,  is  a  popular 
method  in  many  remodeling  projects, 
as  it  may  be  applied  directly  over  old 
construction  at  a  cost  approximating 
that  of  two  paintings,  with  the  obvi- 
ous advantages  of  better  appearance, 
fire-safeness,  insulation  and  escape 
from  future  upkeep. 

The  usual  construction  for  the 
house  of  stucco  finish,  especially  if  \\ 
is  designed  in  an  Italian  or  Spanis 
manner,  is  hollow  tile,  which  is 
quick-building  unit,  giving  an  abso- 
lutely fireproof  wall  which  contains 
its  own  air-spaces  for  insulation 
against  heat  and  cold.  In  the  use  of 
hollow  tile  as  a  base  for  stucco  we 
vary  in  our  methods  from  the  old 
builders  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  ap- 
plied their  stucco  to  brick  and  stone 
walls.  When  we  use  brick  or  stone 
we  generally  want  it  to  show  as  brick 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


There    is    increasing   use   of   the    new 

which  are  durable  and  not  as  heavy 

Zenitherni    Co. 

alternating    with     rough    brick-work 
and  a  considerable  use  of  stucco. 

The  Mediterranean  types  are  pre- 
dominantly of  stucco  finish,  walls  of 
brick  or  stone.  Modern  methods  and 
materials  have,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  radically  changed  the  construction 
of  this  type  of  house  as  it  is  adapted 
in  this  country. 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  divisions 
into  types  and  materials,  with  which 
as  a  point  of  departure,  we  can  be  a 
little  more  specific. 

There  is  no  "fireproof"  argument 
to  advance  in  considering  the  all-wood 
house.  Cost  and  availability  are  the 
principal  material  arguments,  to  which 
you  add  all  there  is  of  the  American 
tradition.  Most  of  the  famous  old 
houses  in  this  country  are  of  wood, 
and  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  them 
are  still  in  excellent  condition.  North, 
south,  east  and  west,  the  all-wood 
house  is  found,  and  it  is  said  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  houses  in  this  coun- 
try are  wooden  houses — which  is  very 
significant. 
Building 
lumber,  now 
that  it  is  trade- 
marked  and 
standardized, 
is  more  de- 
pendable than 
ever  and  the 
new  policy  of 
re-forestation 
will  tend  to 
keep  its  cost 
down.  There 
are  also  obvi- 
ous points  on 
which  wood 
cannot  be  at 
all  compared 
with  brick  or 
with  stone  as 
a  building  ma- 
terial, but  no 


Concrete  ma- 
sonry gives  an 
c  <■  o  n  o  in  i  c  a  1 , 
permanent 
wall  and  com- 
bines w  e  1 1 
with  other  ma- 
terials. Cour- 
tesy Portland 
Cement    Co. 


composition    materials 
as  stone.  Courtesy  the 
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For    Quick    Growing    Shade 

I.X4.XJ.XXXXXXXXXXXXXXA.  rjl  1  k, 

riant  the  New 

CHINESE   ELM 

'Beautiful 

Fast  Growing 

Hardy 

Plant  this  spring  and  enjoy  lux- 
urious shade  in  afewshortyears. 
The  4  year  old  tree  illustrated 
was  5  feet  high  when  planted. 
Now  it  measures  20  feet  in 
height  with  18  foot  spread — 
a  real  shade  tree. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
says:  "The  Chinese  Elm  is  -very 
hardy  and  has  proved  valuable 
under  a  greater  variety  of  climatic 
soil  conditions  than  any  tree  yet  in- 
troduced. "Thriving  everywhere 
from  bleak  Saskatchewan  to 
torrid  Arizona  it  is  one  of  the 
first  trees  to  leaf  out  in  spring 
and  the  last  to  shed  its  leaves  in 
the  fall.  Remarkably  free  from 
plant  diseases. 

We  can  furnish  a  limited  supply 
of  these  beautiful,  fastgrowing, 
hardy  Chinese  Elms,  ideal  for 
quick  shade,  in  excellent  nurs- 
ery grown  stock.  Place  orders 
•f-H-TtT-H-TTT+T-t-T-TTT  n°w  for  spring  planting. 
Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  describing  with  sizes  and 
prices  Chinese  Elm,  evergreens,  shrubs,  perennials,  trees  and  plants  of  every 
variety  for  large  and  small  gardens,  homes  and  estates.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Order  immediately  at  following  prices: 
Size  4-5    ft.      S2.00  ea.      817.^0   per    10      $150.00  pir   100 
Six*   5-6  ft.         300   M.         27.30   per    10         250.00   per    100 
Si«   6--   ft.         4.00  ea.         35.00  per  10         300.00   per    100 

GLENWOOD 
C.     NURSERY 

Established  1866 


4  Tfir  r!j  trrc.  5  frrt 
high  when  plintrd  Now 
10  free  high  with  18 
loot  spread. 


Glen    Broth 


ers, 


In 


1776  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


'We  furnish  the  home — outdoors' 
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Dahlias 


at  less  \^L    theii* 
than.  / mm  Value 

A  remarkable  opportunity!  TlMN  are  all  named 

exhibition  varieties — Decorative,  Peony- flowered 

'■■■.'   $  1  6  t'11     Rare  and 

exquisite    coloring!     Splendid     roots  I     We    can 

Dffer    a    limited    number    at    $  T  00    a   dozen. 


$5' 


BSN    are    the    variri! 

Jean    Chazot     Cactus,    golden    bronze    suf- 

httwd    red      $ 

Sophy       Morey     Cactus,      white      overlaid 

purple,    stiff   stems 

Harry      Deitz — Decorative,      lemon     yellow 

i  rose 

Katherine  Journeay — Peony,  yellow  shading 

to     bronze 75 

King    Albert— Decorative,    royal    purpie 50 

Autumn  Clow — Peony,   yellow  tipped  scar 


50 


let.. 


.     .35 

Attraction — Hybrid  Cactus,  lilac  rose,   large     .75 
Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner— Decorative,  mauve 

Pink.... 2.00 

Waldheim  Sunshine — Decorative,  true  deep 
yellow,    long    petals,    high    center,    extra 

.  large 7.50 

La  Grande  Manitou — Decorative  lilac  pen- 
ciled crimson 50 

La  Mascott — Decorative,   silver  white 50 

Jersey      Beauty— Decorative.      large      fall 

pink,   strong  stem 2.00 

(Sold  in  Collection  of  12  only) .$16.60 

a  fl6*°  4*00 
value  for  ^VF  — 


GLADIOLUS 

This  is  a  compact  and  handy 
work'book  for  the  grower  of 
gladiolus,  both  for  cut  flowers, 
and  especially  for  pleasing  effects 
in  the  planting  scheme  of  the 
home  place.  The  book  is  arranged 
for  easy  use  and  written  for  prac' 
tical  help. 

Price  $1.10 
Arts  8C  Decoration 

578  Madison  Avenue 


||  MAX     SCHLING    ^? 
617  Madison  Ave. 


SEEDSMEN,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


Superlative 

TULIPS 

We  specialize  in  the 
importation  of  the 
choicest  Dutch  bulha 
for  discriminating 
amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardeners. 
Judicious  selections 
of  rare  beauty,  at 
Unusuatty  Low  Prices 
for  tulips  of  the 
highest     quality. 

They  are  All  in  Our  New 

CATALOG 

We  Should  Like  to 
Send  It  to  You. 
Rich  Illustrations. 
Clear  Descriptions. 
Our  advice  about 
planting.  Please  ad- 
dress,   dies  wick,   Pa. 

Sehenley 
Gardens1™ 

GENUINE  DUTCH  BULBS 


Porch   Furniture 
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seat  cushions  are  plain  blue.  Typically 
English  is  a  country  side  in  vivid 
autumnal  tints,  with  an  ancient  inn, 
hunters  and  hounds  in  full  cry  and 
Dick  Turpin  staging  a  "hold  up"  of 
the  approaching  stage  coach,  hand 
blocked  on  the  linen  cushions  of  a  sun 
room  suite  of  burnished  rattan.  Stur- 
dy and  comfortable  is  the  new  cano- 
pied seat  for  two,  its  frame  work  a 
combination  of  tubular  and  plain 
metal,  with  seat,  back  and  arms  of 
woven  cane;  canopy  and  cushions  are 
made  of  waterproof  duck,  piped  and 
tufted  and  may  be  obtained  in  any 
color.  Entirely  new  also  are  the  tea, 
coffee,  or  cocktail  tables,  with  bases 
of  tubular  metal  and  tops  of  finely 
woven  cane;  with  handles  at  either 
end,  they  are  easy  to  move  and  are  as 
comfortable  for  seats  as  they  are  con- 
venient as  tables,  these  also  are  in  any 
color. 

A  new  two  piece  combination  of 
oblong  table  and  settee  in  natural  rat- 
tan is  so  constructed  that  when  not  in 
use,  the  settee  slides  under  the  table 
to  conserve  space.  The  table  top  is 
made  of  waterproof  panels  of  five  ply 
maple  veneer  and  the  windings  are 
French  enamelled  cane  in  orange  and 
black,  matching  the  hand  blocked 
linen  cushions.  Additional  accessories 
are  a  flower  pedestal  and  floor  lamp 
with  parchment  shade  decorated  to 
match.  Constructed  on  the  lines  of 
the  new  tubular  steel  furniture,  or  a 
"bob  sled",  is  a  sun  room  suite  of 
natural  rattan,  with  black  and  yellow 
windings,  matching  the  colors  in  the 
English  cretonne,  or  flowered  glazed 
chintz  cushions.  Equally  protecting 
the  occupants  from  east  winds,  or 
spying  eyes  are  the  new,  hooded, 
modern  "love  seats",  woven  of  close 
rattan  or  close  stick  reed,  with  cush- 
ions of  lacquer  red,  waterproof  glazed 
chintz,  and  reminiscent  of  the  beach 
chairs  at  Scheveningen  are  the  tall 
hooded  chairs  for  one,  in  the  same 
materials.  Beautifully  hand  made  and 
finished  is  a  five  piece  suite  of  stick 
reed  in  "window  pane"  design  in 
orange  and  red  enamel  trimmed  with 
wide  bands  of  green  enamelled  cane 
outlined  with  black.  This  is  called  the 
"new  departure"  furniture  as  the 
frames   continue   down   to   the  floor. 


English  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

thinks  he.  Had  he  not  toiled  early 
and  late  to  complete  it  for  this  great 
occasion? 

Steadfast,  the  table  grips  the  floor 
with  six  square  massive  feet,  from 
each  of  which  springs  a  column  of 
virgin  oak,  skilfully  turned  at  the 
base,  in  the  center  swelling  into  a 
huge,  urn-shaped  protuberance,  the 
top  of  which  closes  on  two  further 
turnings — a  replica  of  those  at  the 
base — the  column  finally  disappearing 
into  the  framework  below  the  table- 
top.  And  what  of  the  framework?  It 
catches  the  eye  with  its  vigorously 
carved  design  of  acanthus  leaves,  run- 
ning around  all  four  sides  in  ever- 
repeating  conventional  formation. 
The  eye  rests  without  weariness  on 
this  ceaseless  repetition.  Why?  Just 
because  each  leaf  is  not  a  perfect  rep- 
lica of  the  other!  These  are  uncon- 
scious defects  in  Simeon's  workman- 
ship which  give  his  table  that  rugged 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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to  hold  moisture 
and  improve 
jour  soil 

DLANTS  are  95%  water. 
They  must  have  con- 
stant moisture  if  they  are 
to  grow  as  well  as  you  be- 
lieve they  should.  To  sup- 
ply such  moisture — to  have 
it  readily  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  plant 
use  day  or  night  as  the 
need  arises,  requires  more 
than  occasional  showers  or 
watering. 

The  soil  must  retain  moisture; 
not  as  a  lake  or  a  puddle  but 
within  its  particles  so  that  roots 
can  get  at  it.  This  is  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  correct 
physical  condition  can  only  be 
attained  by  mixing  organic  mat- 
ter contributing  active  humus  in 
with  garden  soil  to  give  it  the 
necessary  absorption  capacity. 

In  fact  the  productive  fertility 
of  your  soil  depends  more  upon 
this  physical  condition  than  upon 
fertilizers.  If  your  soil  is  too 
sandy,  or  too  clayey,  or  too  loose, 
or  too  tightly  packed — even  if  it 
is  chock  full  of  fertilizer  that  is 
not  dissolved  and  held  in  sus- 
pension in  water  ready  for  im- 
mediate use — your  plants  will 
not  yield  flower  or  fruit  as  they 
should. 

G  P  M  Peat  Moss  is  the  most 
universally  used  and  approved 
substance  for  incorporating  or- 
ganic matter  in  soil.  It  is  per- 
fectly fitted  for  holding  water 
for  your  plants  'being  much 
like  hillions  of  tiny  sponges) 
admirahly  adapted  for  keeping 
your  soil  in  the  "puik"  of  condi- 
tion. It  will  help  grow  those 
wonderful  flowers  you've  seen 
hut  never  grown. 


Let  r;  send  you  a  trial 
package  containing 
enough  Peat  Moss  Soil 
Improver  to  enable  you 
to  make  a  liberal  test, 
— $1.50,  postage  25  cents 
extra.  We  will  include 
directions  for  using. 


REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF, 


..     Soil  Improver 


Atkins  &  Durbrow,  Inc. 

M-25  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


Bryant  20-M) 

N.  W.  Corner 
47 1 h  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding   and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


Columbia 
^mtoersttp 

in  the  Cttp  of 
JJeto  JSorfe 

offers  a 
Home  Study  Course  in 

DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING 

by  the 
A.  K.  Cross  Vision-Training  Method 

THIS  does  for  drawing 
and  painting  what  elec- 
tricity has  done  for  light  and 
power."  Journal  of  Education. 
It  is  the  only  method  that 
offers  the  home  student  power 
to  do  original  work  from 
nature. 


Columbia  University 
University  Extension 
Home  Siudy  Dept., 
New  York 

Please   scud   me   compli 

Study  Course 
in    Drawing   and   Painting   by   the  A.   K. 

('kiss  Vision-Training  Method. 


Xante 


Address 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING,    PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION,     SCULPTURE 

City  School 

Broad  &  Cherry  Streets 
Philadelphia 

Country  School 

Chester   Springs 

Pennsylvania 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 


MODERN 

FRENCH 

DECORATION 

By  Katharine  M.  Kahle 

Author  of  "Outline  of  Period  Furniture" 

An  authority  describes 
modern  trends  in  French 
furniture  and  decorative 
art  and  the  work  of  the  best 
createurs. 

Introduction  by  Leon  Des- 
hairs,  Conservateur  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris.  28 
photographs. 

Book  size  7  x  10.  $3.50 

2  W.  45         PUTNAM'S         New  York 


The  Outside  Walls  of  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  124) 


For  certain  types  of  Colonial  architecture  there  can  be  no  more  suitable 
material  than  wood  for  the  exterior  walls.  Courtesy  National  Lumber  Mfrs. 


or  stone  in  the  finished  wall,  and  when 
we  want  a  stucco  surface,  we  apply 
it  on  materials  which  in  themselves 
would  not  answer  as  finished  walls. 

An  exception  to  this  is  the  new 
concrete  masonry,  which  may  be  left 
with  exposed  units,  jointed  up  like 
brick  or  stone  masonry,  or  may  be 
covered  wittfcement  stucco.  Concrete 
masonry  gives  a  permanent  wall  which 
is  economical  in  first  cost  as  well 
as  in  maintenance,  a  wall  that  suc- 
cessfully stands  the  tests  of  time, 
weather  and  fire,  and  that  is  suitable 
and  practicable  for  the  smallest  cot- 
tage or  the  largest  country  house. 

Hollow  tile  and  concrete  masonry 
lead  directly  to  a  consideration  of 
brick,  which  has  always  held  its  es- 
tablished place  as  one  of  the  ideal 
materials  for  the  outer  walls  of  the 
house.  Certain  types  of  the  Georgian 
Colonial  absolutely  demand  brick,  and 
many  less  formal  cottage  types  utilize 
it  with  charming  effect.  With  the 
growth  of  appreciation  for  color  and 
texture  in  bricks,  the  manufacturers 
have  developed  every  type  of  face- 
brick  that  the  most  exacting  architect 
could  require.  Almost  forgotten  are 
the  days  when  the  ideal  for  a  brick 
wall  was  absolute  uniformity  of  color 
and  a  smooth  finish;  when  brickwork 
was  utterly  uninteresting,  and  the 
brick  as  a  unit  meant  nothing  at  all. 
Today  every  kind  of  brick  is  made 
and  used — and  uses  are  growing  in- 
creasingly effective,  as  in  the  intro- 
duction of  clinker  bricks.  One  firm  in 
Virginia  reproduces  old  mould-made 
bricks  as  kilned  locally  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  and  it  is  no  longer  difficult 
to  develop  any  kind  of  brickwork,  no 
matter  how  subtle  or  how  special  in 
its  nature. 

The  practical  aspects  of  brick  as  a 
building  material  are  too  well  known 
to  restate.  It  is  not  inexpensive,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  nearly  as 
expensive  as  many  people  believe. 
Expense  may,  necessarily,  mean  in- 
itial expense,  but  to  those  people  who 
build  a  house  as  an  investment,  and 
can  afford  to  figure  the  cost  of  brick 
in  terms  of  a  permanent  freedom 
from  maintenance  cost,  and  in  terms 
of  lower  rates  on  fire  insurance,  the 
house  of  brick  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
pensive one. 

Stone  houses  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  built  of  local  stone  and  those 
prepared  and  shipped  from  a  relative- 
ly distant  quarry.  The  house  of  local 


stone  represents  an  architectural 
ideal  but  is  out  of  consideration  for 
builders  of  homes  in  the  many  locali- 
ties where  suitable  building  stone 
does  not  exist. 

The  limestone  quarries  of  Indiana 
have  recently  evolved  a  new  means 
of  providing  limestone  for  small  and 
moderate  sized  houses  which  brings 
its  cost  down  to  approximately  five 
to  six  per  cent  higher  than,  for  in- 
stance, brick.  The  stone  is  sawed  into 
strips  at  the  quarries,  and  these 
strips,  four  inches  thick  and  of  various 
heights,  are  shipped  to  the  building 
site.  Here  the  strips  are  broken  intov 
lengths  and  laid  up  by  any  IqcjW^ 
mason,  in  the  manner  known  as  "rarP'' 
dom  ashlar."  The  procedure  before 
this  method  was  far  more  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  for  every  stone 
was  drawn  and  figured  for  size  in  the 
drawings  for  the  house,  and  each 
stone  was  then  sized  at  the  quarry 
and  numbered. 

Limestone  is  and  always  has  been 
the  choice  for  formal  stone  houses  of 
the  chateau  type,  for  monumental 
buildings,  and  for  the  stone  trim  of 
brick  Georgian  buildings,  but  this  new 
method  of  preparing  it  at  the  quarry 
will  undoubtedly  popularize  its  use  in 
smaller  and  more  informal  houses. 

As  in  most  architectural  choices, 
the  prospective  builder  who  is  con- 
sidering the  relative  merits  of  mate- 
rials for  the  outside  of  his  house 
needs  only,  to  have  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  what  he  wants,  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  may  properly  expect, 
in  cost  and  in  service. 

Esthetically,  he  should  not  attempt 
the  use  of  any  material  that  will  be 
definitely  inconsistent  with  the  archi- 
tectural manner  of  the  projected 
house;  practically,  he  should  not  ex- 
pect of  inexpensive  materials  or  con- 
struction, the  advantages  that  are 
inherent  in  materials  or  construction 
of  greater  cost.  Nor  should  he  over- 
look the  two  important  items  of  trans- 
portation and  labor,  each  and  both  of 
which  tend  to  make  any  but  exact 
local  figures  very  misleading.  In  many 
cases  the  material  itself  would  be 
well  within  a  possible  figure,  while 
the  distance  of  its  source  and  the 
amount  of  skilled  labor  needed  to 
handle  it  might  seriously  affect  the 
equation.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  A 
certain:  there  is  a  type  of  material^ 
for  every  house,  and  a  house  for  every 
type  of  material  on  the  market  today. 
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New  Wallpapers 

(Continued  from  page  114) 

graduated  lines  of  gold  on  egg- 
shell white,  extremely  effective 
with  a  sky  blue  ceiling.  A  new 
p  departure  is  seen  in  the  combin- 
ation of  the  old  fundamental 
idea  of  a  foliage  paper,  with 
modern  leaf  forms  in  graduated 
shades  of  pale  taupe  and  pale 
leaf  green.  Sail  boats  and  sea 
gulls  in  black  and  white  on  back- 
grounds of  rose,  green,  sky  blue 
and  taupe,  and  sea  shells,  star 
fish,  anemone  and  waving  sea- 
weed in  coral  on  a  silver  ground. 
are  the  designs  of  two  charming 
bathroom  papers. 

A-  effective  on  the  walls  as  in 
its  native  Arizona  desert  is  the 
"Cactus"  a  decorative  design  in 
orchid,  green,  orange,  bronze  and 


English  Furniture 

■itinued  from  page  125) 

dignity  which  characterises  early  Eng- 
lish furniture.  Unwittingly,  our  carpen- 
ter has  given  atmosphere  to  his  table. 

In  common  with  our  modern  repro- 
ductions, it  has.  as  yet,  no  patina. 
Its  stretchers  are  still  unworn  by 
the  countless  feet  of  generations.  At- 
mospheric action,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  usage  have  not  yet  softened  it. 
Our  table,  in  the  year  of  grace  1575, 
is  brand  new. — resplendent  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth. 

Let  us  pause  to  briefly  glance  at  our 
table — at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  It  has  emerged  from  several  dec- 
ades of  usage  almost  unscathed.  But 
it  is  "a  sadder  and  a  wiser"  table.  It 
is  more  seasoned.  It  is  more  firmly 
knit.  Evidences  of  wear  are  scarcely 
visible,  but,  on  closer  inspection,  we 
find  that  its  corners  are  getting 
rounded  off.  The  rough  edges  are  dis- 
appearing. It  is  even  acquiring  a  nat- 
ural polish — which  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  well-brought-up  table.  But 
it  is  not  yet  middle-aged.  Meanwhile, 
other  furniture  is  growing  up  around 
it.  The  high  tide  of  the  Renaissance 
has  brought  in  its  wake  finer  crafts- 
men than  our  old  friend  Simeon, 
whose  hand,  now  aged  and  palsied, 
will  never  again  carve  the  royal  oak. 
The  table  is  gradually  becoming 
r  middle-aged.  It  grows  more  and  more 
aloof  from  its  fellows — in  fact — it 
becomes  quite  estranged — for  people 
are  beginning  to  call  it  an  antique — 


Above — On  a  pastoral  green 
background, this  unu>ual  Wiener 
WerlutMtte  design  is  reproduced 
in  Samoa  green  and  silver  on 
"Salubra,"  the  washable  fadeless 
wallpaper.  Courtesy  Frederic 
Blank   &   Co. 

Left — Sail  boats  and  sea  gulls 
in  black,  white  and  grey  on 
backgrounds  of  green,  rose, 
peach  and  blue  are  the  designs 
on  the  French  wallpaper  called 
"Bateaux."  Courtesy  ECatzen- 
baeh  and  Warren 


brown  on  an  ivory  background, 
the  curious  forms  of  this  inter- 
esting plant  may  be  easily  applied 
to  the  walls.  Larkspur,  anemones 
and  azaleas  blossom  in  the  "Rock 
Garden".  A  treatment  of  French 
gelatine,  shellac  and  lacquer,  or 
Other  preparations,  render  these 
new  wallpapers  impervious  to 
steam  or  water. 


a  word  it  has  never  heard  before!  In 
splendid  isolation  it  views  with  scorn 
the  proud  pageantry  of  Queen  Anne 
times.  Later,  it  hears  such  names  as 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Gibbons,  Ho- 
garth  and  wonders  why  Simeon  is 
never  mentioned.  When  people,  some 
years  late?,  began  to  chatter  so  much 
about  Chippendale,  it  realized  that  yet 
another  period  had  set  in  and  it  dimly 
sensed  that  it  must  be  really  getting 
on  in  years.  As  time  passed,  Adam, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  were 
dinned  into  its  ears  and  then  furni- 
ture lovers  began  to  approach  our 
table  with  reverence  and  awe. 

At  last  our  oaken  friend  follows 
the  trail  Columbus  blazed,  and,  in 
due  time,  views  with  astonishment  the 
titanic  sky-line  of  twentieth  century 
New  York.  What  a  change  since  we 
last  paused  to  examine  it — long  ago. 

See  how  the  huge  square  feet  are 
worn  flush  with  the  stretchers!  And 
what  of  the  stretchers  themselves? 
For  they  are  thinned  down  most 
noticeably  where  myriad  feet  have 
left  their  mark.  And  how  have  the 
sturdy  legs  fared?  This  same  carving, 
that  in  Simeon's  time  chafed  the 
finger,  has  lost  its  sharpness,  has  be- 
come much  worn  and  polished.  It 
possesses  that  unmistakable  softness 
to  the  touch  that  only  time  can  give. 
On  the  contrary — no  blemish  is  there ! 
Note  the  subdued,  relucent,  lustrous 
gleam  as  the  light  shimmers  elusively 
on  that  incomparable  surface.  The 
hand  of  time  has,  with  its  magic 
touch,  imparted  a  rare  and  glowing 
translucency  which  gladdens  the  eye 
of   the  connoisseur  of   old  furniture. 
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LAMPS  whose  classic  beauty  harmonizes  completely 
with  the  best  in  period  furnishings — tastefully  adapted 
from  original  motifs. 

SHADES  that  give  distinction  to  an  entire  room; 
unsurpassed  in  fabrics,  quality  and  perfection  of 
workmanship.   Shown   by   decorators   everywhere. 
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This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  Eldorado  Texture  reproductions  by 

Ernest  W.  Watson.    Write  on  your  letterhead  for  free  samples  of 

Eldorado,  "The  Master  Drawing  Pencil,"  to  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 

Co.,  Pencil  Dept.  1 6 i-J,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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ANTIQUE     TAPEJTRIEX-  FUR-NITUFLE  ~  INTERJOK-T 


EXHIBITION 

OF 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

16th  TO  18th  CENTURIES 


PERIOD  INTERIORS 
PANELLED  ROOMS 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 
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Harry  Meyers — President 


On  our  showrooms 
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Allen   McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  <^>  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


Camels  are  odds-on  favorites  in  every  field. 
.  .  .  There  isn't  a  cigarette  .  .  .  anywhere  .  .  . 
that  can  touch  them  for  fragrance,  for  mild- 
ness, for  downright  smoking  pleasure ! 


am 


CIGARETTES 


1930,  R.  J.  Reynolds  TolW.-o  Co..  W1iihI.ii>. Salem.  N.  C. 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 


June  Roses 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond 


JUNE,  1930 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


* 


The  gracious  beauty  and  good  taste  of  XVIIIth 
Century  France  were  reflected  par  excellence  in 
the  furniture  created  for  that  aristocratic  age. 
And  none  of  its  distinctive  charm  has  been  lost 
in  the  authenticated  reproductions  created  by 


modern  ebenistes  in  the  Paris  ateliers  of 
Brunovan.  Decorators,  dealers  or  their  clients 
are  cordially  invited  to  see  these  lovely  pieces 
displayed  in  Brunovan's  New  York  Salons 
against  settings  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Regime. 


Brunovan,  inc. 

Sylvain.    Bruno,    President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


PARIS 


LOS  ANCELES 


Antiques     and     Reproductions     of     French     XVIIIth     Century     Furniture 


♦ 
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Jlntiques  ^  fabrics ^  Snknor¥)ecoration  ^^Reproductions 
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.  1»  unusual  Antique  Mahogany  lowboy;  a  pair  of 
Eighteenth  Century  crystal  candlesticks  and  a 
lustre  pitcher,  from  our  varied  collection  of  antiques. 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMBEL,  President 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 
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England 


English 


are  imposed  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  garden  and  garden  accessories.  We,  therefore,  turned 
to  the  English  Regency  period  for  inspiration  in  the  matter  of  garden  furniture  suitable  as  re- 
gards comfort  and  scale  to  contemporary  American  needs.  All  the  above  pieces  are  fashioned 
in  cast  iron,  waterproof-lacquered,  and  are  in  English  apple  green  or  black  and  yellow.  All 
these  designs  are  patent-copyrighted  and  are  available  only  through  the  Cassard  Romano  Com- 
pany. Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  display  in  our  showrooms  and  may  be  pur- 
chased through  accredited  dealers  and   decorators. 


cassard  romano 


companyjnc 


232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  New  yorkCity 

CHICAGO    SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

155  E.  Superior  St.  442  Post  St.  7216  Beverley  Blvd. 

PARIS  CASSARD  c<  CIE    61    Av.   Philippe  Auguste 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.  Jun  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXXIII.  Number  U.  Publication  Office.   578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Oitv.   Subscription  price    $6.00  a  year; 
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I  he  card  (./  v<air 
Ulterior  decorator  <><■ 
furniture  dealer  will 
introduce  you  tn  a 
Viewing  oj  the  many 
ixqui.site  things  in 
our  Madison  Ave- 
nue galleries. 


da 


THERE  is  ample  reason  why  Jacques  JJodart  re-creations  are  so  olten  pointed 
out  by  connoisseurs  as  llawlessly  authentic,  r  or  each  piece  is  individually 
fashioned    in    France    by    workers    spiritually    descended    Irom    those    men    ol 


/^)    /  /RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

vJ^  ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 


j3no. 


4io 


emus    wno      conceive 


lved    the     originals.       J.  1 


us 


New  York:  385  M.adison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:    5514  WUsliIre  BlvJ.  I"  Paris:   11,  rue  Payenne 


boudoir,    blended    ol    .Louis    XV    and    XVI, 
is  charmingly  typical  ol  their  skill. 
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Old  Desks  Are  Found  in  Interesting  Variety 

The  Long  Letters  and  Intimate  Diaries  of  the  18th 
Century  Required  a  Great  Variety  of  Writing  Pieces 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  almost  ever}'  type 
of  furniture  has  been  adapted  at  some  time  for 
use  as  a  writing  piece.  Even  chairs  were  made 
with  broad  arms  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Chests,  highboys,  tallboys,  tables,  cabinets  and 
bookcases  were  all  the  objects  of  ingenuity  and 
invention  in  their  adaptation,  and  almost  all  of 
these  changes  date  back  to  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  necessary  at  first,  to  define  the  terms  desk, 
bureau,  bureau-bookcase  and  secretary  for  they 
have  taken  on  different  meanings,  especially  in 
this  country,  since  their  first  application.  A  desk 
was  originally  a  portable  box  with  a  slant  front 
which  opened  and  disclosed  the  usual  writing 
interior  fitted  with  small  drawers,  etc.  These 
originated  in  the  15th  Century  or  earlier.  Later, 
in  the  17th  Century,  these  boxes  were  sometimes 


mounted  on  legs  and  assumed  the  first  form  of 
the  desk  as  we  know  it.  Slightly  later  for  utilitarian 
purposes  drawers  were  added  under  the  desk  sec- 
tion, thus  combining  the  desk  with  the  chest  of 
drawers,  and  the  resulting  piece  was  known  as  a 
bureau.  Therefore  a  bureau  is  a  desk  as  we  know 
it  in  this  country,  a  slant  front  writing,  piece  with 
drawers  underneath,  sometimes  having  the  drawers 
right  down  to  the  ground  and  sometimes  mounted 
on  legs.  The  term  bureau  is  still  retained  in  England. 
A  bureau-bookcase  is  the  bureau  with  a  bookcase 
mounted  on  top  and  originated  with  the  demand 
for  higher  pieces  inspired  by  the  higher  rooms  in 
vogue  at  that  time.  It  was  then  called  a  bureau  in 
two  stages.  Secretaries  were  generally  straight 
front  pieces  having  a  drawer  with  fall  front  fitted 
for  writing.  The  use  of  this  secretaire  drawer  is 
found  in  every  type  of  piece. 


No. 2- 


-Chippendalc  Mali  n  %any  KneeholeDesk 
C.  1750 


It  is  interesting  that  almost  all  these  types  of  writing 
pieces  retain  their  forms  throughout  the  different  periods. 
The  bureau-bookcase  for  example  is  well-known  throughout 
the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  So  is  the  chest  with  writing 
drawer  shown  in  Figure  4.  This  writing  drawer  was  used  in 
every  type  of  piece,  at  first  especially  in  tallboys,  highboys 
and  chests  and  later  more  predominantly  in  bookcases,  and 
secretary  bookcases.  Sheraton  especially  delighted  in  the 
adaptation  of  this  feature  to  many  types  of  pieces  as  shown 
in  the  open  book  shelf  on  tapered  legs  shown  in  Figure  5. 
The  bureau  with  drawers  to  the  ground  is  a  familiar  object 
but  for  some  reason  the  type  mounted  on  legs  Figure  1,  seems 
to  have  disappeared  from  general  use  after  1740.  The  knee- 
hole  desk,  Figure  2,  was  a  popular  type  during  the  early 
and  Chippendale  periods  but  thereafter  steadily  declined 
in  favour.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bachelor  chest,  Figure  3, 
which  had  a  fold  over  top  supported  on  slides  which  was 
used  for  writing  or  dressing.  The  flat  top  writing  table, 
the  earliest  example  of  which  is  the  one  made  for  Samuel 
Pepys  about  1670,  has  on  the  contrary  steadily  increased  in 
popularity.  Examples  of  the  early  periods  are  especially  rare. 
Few  are  to  be  found  of  the  Chippendale  period  but  many 
more  were  produced  thereafter  and  today  they  are  in  great 
demand  for  offices  and  libraries. 

During  the  later  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  periods  all 
sorts  of  tables  and  odd  pieces  were  fitted  for  writing  and 
many  attractive  combinations  and   adaptations   are  found. 

Dealers,  decorators  and  their  clients  interested  in  writing 
pieces  will  find  them  included  in  great  variety  in  the  fine 
collection  of  18th  Century  English  antiques  and  objets  d'art 
exhibited  by  Lewis,  Son  &  Munves. 


Write  for  Illustrated 

Brochure      Of      18th 

Century    English 

Furniture 

This  brochure  contains  an 
interesting  and  authorita- 
tive history  of  the  various 
types  of  English  furniture 
which  reached  the  height 
of  their  development  in 
the  18th  Century. 


f 


No.  3 — Bachelor  Chest  of  Mahogany.  C.  1740 


No.  1 — Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau.  C.  1720 


1 
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No.  4 — Mahogany  Chest  with  Writing  Drat 
C.  1760 


No.  5 — Sheraton  Satinwood  Lady's  Writing 
Cabinet.  C.  1790 


No.  6 — Mahogany  Flat  Top  or  Pedestal  Writing  Table.  C.  1760 


Jhvis,  Son  G-JMunHf 

IMPORTERS   OF   ENGLISH    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE   AT   WHOLESALE 
Member  of  tbe  Antiques  and  Deeorative  Arts  League 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Through    a    Georgian   doonvay,    the   charm   of   a    contemporary    French    room 


HOFSTATTER 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


¥ 


cSnierior-  cjirchit&cid  ana ]  ^Decoratord    •    Gr&cdaM  and  c^AiakerJ  oJ 7 X>ijtlnctlve  SFtmiiture 
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The  quality  and  beauty  of 
materials  and  the  standard  of 
construction  that  enters  into 
the  fabrication  of  this  furni- 
ture are  of  the  very  highest 
order  and  the  designs  are  se- 
lected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  best  examples  of  Old 
World  models. 


RECOGNIZING  that  individuality  and  the  expression  of  personal  taste  are  of  para' 
•>  mount  importance  in  the  creating  of  intimate  interiors,  the  Decorators  Furniture 
Company  has  designed  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  that  is  both  smart  and  distinctive." 
Beauty  of  line  and  richness  of  color  combine  to  produce  the  same  rare  charm  that  is  char' 
acteristic  of  Old  World  pieces.  Decorators  who  cater  to  a  discriminating  clientele  are  cor' 
dially  invited  to  arrange  for  their  customers  to  visit  our  Galleries. 

Oecorators  Furniture  (So,  inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


i 
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..urniture  of  authentic  period 
influence  . . .  brings  old  world 
dignity  to  our  homes  of  today  « 


_L  EW  homes  today  that 
do  nou  find  place  for  an  impressive  group  of 

authentic-  Period  furniture.  The_;  old  masters 
of  furniture  design... some  of  them_>  master 
architects ...  have  given  us  much  of  dignity 
and  beauty  to  enhance  present-day  interiors. 

Kittinger  has  faithfully  reproduced   many 
genuine  old  pieces...  there  are  others  of  modi- 
fied Period  design.)  to  meet    present-day 
▼  requirements. 

For  example,  this  Tudor  Chest  was  inspired 
by  a  famous  old  storages  chest  of  L690.  Pike 
its  original,  it  is  in  solid  walnuL_>,  beautifully 
carved  after  Tudor  influence.  1  he  (Paries  II 
Chairs  are  also  in  solid  walnut ...  a  pair  of  them 
are  of  present-day  utility  in  dining  room  and 
living  room  as  well  as  in  the  hall. 

You  may  see  these;  pieces  and  over  six; 
hundred  other  Kittinger  reproductions  at  one 
of  our  larger  Showrooms. .  .or  you  may  make 
your  selections  from  a  comprehensive  Kittinger 

Catalog  in  the  hands  of  leading  decorators  and 
dealers.  Before-'  you  furnish  your  residence, 
club,  apartment,  hotel  or  executive  office,  visit 
our  displays  ...  in  New  York— at  205  East  42d 
St.;  in  Chicago— at  453  East  Erie  St.;  in  Los 
Angeles— at  Factory  Showroom,  1500  S.  Good- 
rich Blvd.;  in  Buffalo-at  Factory  Showroom, 
1895  North  Elmwood  Ave.  For  literature,  ad- 
dress Dept.404,  North  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. 


©1930,  Klltlngcr  Company 


Simpler  pieces  as  well  as 
highly  decorative  pieces 
are  found  in  the  Kittinger 
Line  to  replace  furniture 
that  no  longer  satisfies 
new  standards  of  living. 


KITTING  E 

^fc Distinctive     Furniture 
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On  .Display  at 
J.  he  Xlerrmann  Jnowrooms 

Admission  may  be  had 

only  thru  a  lurniture   dealer 

or  decorator 

R  Herrmann  Furniture  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE  SINCE  1867 

5£7=537  West  34tK  Street,  New  York 
FACTORIES    AT:    NEW    yORK    AND    LONDON;    ENGLAND 


c 


That  fine  things  are  fairly 
unchanging,  is  the  story 
told  by  these  two  pictures 
ofi an  identical  scene.  Both 
portray  New  York  s  smart- 
est club,  its  proudest  motor 
car.  One  was  painted 
tivelve years  after  the  other. 


The  Most  Distinguishing  Mark 

of  the  Most  Distinguished  Motor  Car 


SUPERLATIVES  are  singularly  apt  when  ap- 
plied to  the  fender  lamps  that  are  Pierce- 
Arrow  .  .  so  intimately  are  these  a  part  of 


^-  _  America 's  finest  motor  car. 

f  Behind  that  title,  so  hard-earned 
(which  otherwise  would  be  sheer  arrogance),  is 
the  prided  handwork  of  masters  in  coachcraft .  . 
the  second  generation  of  whom  are  today  en- 
gaged in  the  creation  of  Pierce-Arrow  finenesses. 

Pierce -Arrow  reflects,  also,  the  thinking  of 
many  great  engineers,  and  the  management  of 


men  who  put  reputation  before  all  things,  in 
the  trusteeship  that  is  theirs  to  preserve. 

Should  it  appear  that  an  exaggerated  rev- 
erence for  ideals  is  present  here,  the  product  it- 
self bears  even  greater  testimony  to  this  very 
genuine  attitude. 

Pierce-Arrow  today  finds  expression  in  three 
new  groups  of  automobiles,  which,  for  sheer 
beauty  and  distinction,  were  not  conceivable 
without  great  tradition  to  draw  upon  and  a 
patrician  pride  to  inspire. 


PIERCE-ARROW 

Three  New  Groups  of  Straight  Eights  .  .  132  to  144-inch  Wheelbases  .  .  $2695  to  $6250  at  Buffalo 

(Custotn-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


h 


/ 


ij  e  c  is  or  <isi  1 
IN  METAL     - 
MARBLE  AND  GLASS     J 


We   have   on   display  in   our  show   rooms   many  examples   of  table,    bridge    and    floor    lamps 

STERLING   BRONZE   COMPANY   INC   •   18    EAST   40th   STREET   •    NEW  YORK 


,rt 
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So  rare  are  authentic  pieces  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Chippendale  that  museums  treasure  the  works 
of  this  great  18  th  Century  genius.  But  Chippendale's  work  lives  on  in  the  authentic  reproductions 
created  by  Bristol  craftsmen.  Here  one  finds  the  finest  of  Chippendale's  models  recreated  with  such 
fidelity  and  artistry  that  they  may  grace,  in  perfect  harmony  with  genuine  antiques,  the  finest  homes. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Bristol  Galleries  thru  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect. 

Bristol 


MANUFACTURERS   OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  OF  ANTIQUES  &  OBJETS  DART 


319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York 


840  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Exhilarating 
Beauty  in 
these  Lovely 
Old  World 
Pieces/or 
Your  Garden 


*^ 


From  ye  dial,  learn  ye  hours. 
From  ye  mirror,  learn  ye  years, 
But  length  of  life  learn  from  fiowers. 
How  short  our  time  appears. 

Sundial — 17th  Century 


Wm.  H. 
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"The  garden  glows 

And  'gainst  its  walls  the  city's  heart  still  beats. 
And  out  from  it  each  Summer  wind  that  blows 
Carries  some  sweetness  to  the  tired  streets.'" 

"Old  Garden",  Margaret  Deland 


ClH   RECENT  YEARS,  there  has  come  a  re- 

Qj    markable  revival  of  the  formal  garden.  Indeed, 

in  the  world's  history,  the  art  of  horticulture  has 

never  before  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

Even  to  the  casual  eye,  it  is  apparent  that  present 
day  taste,  in  its  search  for  beauty  accepts  and 
applauds  the  principle  of  formality  in  garden 
design. 

Here  at  the  House  of  Jackson,  you  will  find 
an  understanding  of  the  garden's  purpose 
For  generations,  we  have  made  it  a  study. 

A  garden  which  is  merely  one  huge  "out' 
door  room''  hasn't  nearly  the  fascination 
of  one  which  has  its  logical  diversions. 
The   inherent   beauty  of  a  garden   lies 


in  the  grouping   of    its   architectural   parts. 

What  an  inspiration  there  is  in  these  lovely  old 
Italian  pieces  which  we  have  brought  to  this  country 
for  that  garden  of  your  dreams — well-heads,  foun- 
tains, bird  baths,  vases,  seats,  sun-dials,  columns, 
statues  .  .  .  around  them  seems  to  linger  some- 
thing of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  less  arduous  days. 

Come,  if  only  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of 
browsing  among  these  garden  treasures.  Our 
welcome  will  be  just  as  sincere  if  you  come 
only  to  study  them. 

If  you  cannot  come,  write  us  about  your 
garden  so  that  we  may  offer  suggestions  and 
send  you  photographs  of  available  pieces. 
Address  us  at  New  York,  Department  A.D. 


Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

OVER     A      HUNDRED      YEAKS     OF     SERVICE     TO     THE 
PROMINENT     FAMILIES     IN     THE     SOCIAL     REGISTER 
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3n  our  showrooms 
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Harry  Meyers — President 


any  jruyerj  (Jo? 
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820  ^owerGourt 


Allen   McGehee — Vice  President 
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INK  reproductions  of  the  .silver  of  great  historic  beriods  are,  in 
everything  but  dale  and  associations,  the  ecjuals  01  old  bieces.  1  hey 
have  the  advantage  oi  beriect  condition  and  can  be  obtained  in  comblete 
sets  such  as  this  tea  and  coffee  service  in  the  George  II  style  from  the 
Rohinson  Assemblage.  A  fine  original  served  as  the  model  lor  one  oi  the 
bieces;  the  others  "were  designed  to  conform,  berlectly  to  tyjbe  and  the 
duality    ol    craftsmanship    parallels    that    of    the    eighteenth    century    makers. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  consideration  is  being  given  to  Bridal  Gifts,  may 

we  suggest  a  visit  to  our  Salon,  where  a  large  selection  from  which  to  choose  an 

appropriate  gift  can  be  found  at  prices  most  moderate. 


Vinson 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  Gr  REPRODUCTIONS 


331  Worth  Avenue,  Phlm  Beach,  Floridt 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 
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Each  succeeding  visit  to  our  showrooms — covering  eighteen  thousand  square  feet — filled 
with  new  and  constantly  changing  models  of  exceptionally  fine  Handmade  Furniture  brings 
a  greater  appreciation  and  a  higher  inspiration  to  dealers  and  interior  decorators  .  . 
While  we  are  creators  and  wholesale  manufacturers  only,  the  public  is  invited  to  inspect 
our  stock  and  order  through  dealers  or  decorators. 


SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 


)i  .YE,  J  930 
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A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Albert  Grosfeld 
collection  of  Period  Furniture  is  a  number  of 
pieces  of  authentic  Italian  design  which  have  been 
re-created  by  the  skilled  woodcarvers  of  Italy  from 
old  wood.  These  importations  of  which  the  cabinet 
pictured  is  a  fine  example,  have  the  atmosphere 
of  antiquity  especially  desirable  for  pieces  to  be 
used  with  genuine  antiques. 

The  Grosfeld  Catalogue  containing  a  complete 

description  of  the  Grosfeld  Collection  will  be 

sent     to    any    recognized    dealer,    or    decorator 

on  request. 

mbtxt  (Srosrtelb,  3m\ 

801-803     Third     Avenue,     New     York 


UHCAGO    SHOWROOMS 
I  North  Clark  Street 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


THONET 

UmOLSTEKED 

FERN  ITU  EF 


GOOD  TASTE— COMFORT 
DISTINGUISH  THONET 
UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

The  best  in  classic  design  as 
well  as  the  inspirations  of 
Thonet's  own  designers.  Every 
piece  custom-built  in  Thonet 
Factories.The  pieces  illustrated 
typify  the  beauty,  quality  and 
moderate  price  of  the  great 
variety  of  Chairs,  Sofas,  Love 
Seats,  etc.,  that  await  your 
selection   at  our  showrooms! 

Full    Cooperation    with 
Decorators  andArchitects 


Queen  Anne  Armchair,  custom  built. 
Reversible  cushion,  pure  white  down 
filled.     In  muslin  or  your  own  cover 


Lounging  Chair,  custom  built.  Long 
drawn  black  hair  filling.  Loose  deep 
cushion  of  pure  white  down.  In 
muslin    or    your    own    cover,  $100 


f 


■-vs\  ». 


T 
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Graceful  Queen  Anne  Sofa;  hand  carved  legs.    Custom  built.    Hair 
filled,  3  reversible  down  cushions.    In  muslin  or  your  own  cover  $204 

THONET  BROTHERS  INC 

MAKERS       OF 


33  EAST  47th  ST. 


AT  MADISON  AVENUE 
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Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  owners  of  General  Electric 
Refrigerators  not  one  has  paid 
a  cent  for  service 


What  a  Proof 

What  a  Proof  of 
Trouble-free  Operation ! 

In  a  dramatic  test  to  demonstrate  ihe  trouble' 
free  operation  of  General  Electric  Refriger- 
ators, the  entire  mechanism  was  submerged 
in  water — and  it  still  ran  onl 


What  a.  Pro  of 

What  a  Proof  of  Durability! 

In  General  Electric  Laboratories,  tests  were 
conducted  to  discover  the  durability  of  the 
doors,  latches  and  hinges.  The  tests  were 
gtopped  after  a  period  equivalent  to  -iO  years 
of  wear  I 


For  our  illustrated 
booklet,  address  Sec 
tion  Q-6,  Electric  Ke- 
frigeration       Depart- 
meat  of  General  Elec- 
tric Company.    Hanna 
Budding,  Cleveland,  O, 


What  a  Proof 

What  a  Proof  of  Reliability ! 

The  General  Electric  automatic  freezing  con- 
trol was  tested  every  y^  minute  for  a  period 
equivalent  to  465  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  was  still  going  strong! 


i  -i 


I 


NOT  a  cent  paid  for  service  by  a  single  owner.  What  a  proof 
that  the  refrigerator  which  costs  you  less  to  own  is  the 
General  Electric!  What  a  proof  that  the  Monitor  Top— that 
small  round  casing  on  every  General  Electric  Refrigerator— is 
your  unfailing  safeguard  against  trouble,  worry  and  expense. 
In  the  Monitor  Top  the  entire  mechanism,  with  a  permanent 
oil  supply,  is  sealed  in  steel,  so  that  moisture,  dirt,  rust  and 
trouble  can  never  get  inside.  Operation  cost  is  but  a  few  cents  a 
day.  And  not  one  owner  has  ever  paid  a  cent  for  service.  What 
a  proof  of  General  Electric  economy! 
General  Electric  cabinets  are  all- 
steel.    What    a   proof   that   they    are 
built  to  wear!  They  are  raised  well 
above  the  floor  on  legs   that  allow 
ample    space    for    sweeping    under- 


neath. All  corners  inside  the  cabinets  are  rounded,  for  easy 
cleaning.  And  a  world  of  extra  food  storage  space  is  in  these 
glistening  white  cabinets.  What  a  proof  of  General  Electric 
convenience!  You'll  find  General  Electric  Refrigerators  quiet 
—incredibly  quiet— the  day  you  buy,  and  always.  What  a  proof 
of  General  Electric  superiority! 

Prices  start  as  low  as  $205  at  the  factory— and  most  people 
buy  on  our  easy  time  payment  plan.  What  a  proof  that  any 
family  now  can  own  a  General  Electric! 

Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every^^^^  Saturday  Evening,  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network 


GENERAL  |p  ELECTRIC 

ALL-STEEL    REFRIGERATOR 


Fantom-the  Recessed  Radiator 
Conspicuous  by  its  Inconspicuousness! 


AMERlCANxlDEAL 

I  1  Radiators  wI  Boilers 


Ideal  '  Redflash  Boiler 

Completely  equipped,  automat- 
ically regulated,  insulated  and 
jacketed.  For  all  fuels 


This  modern  radiator  conserves  health  .  .  .  con- 
serves space  .  .  .  and  conserves  the  harmony  of 
the  finest  interior  decorative  plans. 

Recessed  conveniently  into  the  wall,  it  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  room,  and  a  countless 
asset  to  its  comfort;  for  its  flat  surface  radiates 
pure,  life-giving,  radiant  heat  just  like  that  from 
the  sun,  while  a  gentle  curtain  of  warmed  air 
rises  through  the  grille  work  at  the  top  carrying 
warmth  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  room. 

FANTOM  by  name  as  well  as  by  nature  .  .  . 
a  radiator  of  high  efficiency  and  low  visibility 
. . .  and  offering  the  following  advantages: 


It  warms  the  lower  part  of  the  room  in  the"living 
zone"  with  sun-like,  radiant  heat,  as  well  as  the 
upper  living  zone,"  maintaining  a  more  uniform 
temperature  and  effecting  a  real  saving  in  fuel. 

It  is  out  of  the  way. ..space  saving. ..inconspicu- 
ous in  appearance... conspicuous  by  its  service. 

It  can  be  painted  to  harmonize  perfectly  with 
any  interior  decorative  scheme. 

The  FANTOM  is  the  model  your  Architect 
would  choose  for  himself,  and  he  will  welcome 
your  suggestion  to  use  this  type  of  radiation  that 
furnishes  perfect  heat,  saves  room,  and  contributes 
to  the  beauty  of  home. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

SHOWROOMS    IN   AIL   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 

DIVISION   OF 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 


s  the   bathroom   the   least 
attractive   room    in   your   home? 


No  longer  is  it  the  fashion  to  neglect  the  possibilities 
of  the  bathroom  as  a  beautiful  interior.  Architects 
and  interior  decorators  are  giving  it  quite  as  much 
consideration  as  theother  rooms.  Homeownersare 
replacing  the  old  plumbing  fixturesand  refurnishing 
the  bathroom  to  make  it  a  worthy  part  of  the  home. 

The  inspiration  for  this  new  trend  in  bathroom 
furnishing  came  from  the  finer  forms  and  beauti- 
ful colors  created  for  plumbing  fixtures  by 
"iftartdar'd"  designers.  The  new  Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixture  designs  reveal  new  beauty  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  lines  and  the  perfect  balance 
of  their  proportions. 

When  you  are  planning  to  remodel  or  refurnish 
your  bathroom   you   are  'invited   to   visit  a 


"Standard"  Showroom  to  see  these  new  designs 
in  all  the  new  and  exclusive  'Sftattdaf'd"  colors: 
Ming  Green,  T'ang  Red,  Clair  de  Lune  Blue,  Ionian 
Black,  Ivoire  de  Medici,  Rose  du  Barry,  Orchid  of 
Vincennes,  St.  Porchaire  Brown  and  Royal  Copen- 
hagen Blue  as  well  as  white. 

To  suggest  the  possibilities  of  the  bathroom  as 
a  modern  interior,  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufac- 
turing Company  has  published  the  book  "Color 
and  Style  in  Bathroom  Furnishing  and  Decoration." 
It  illustrates  interesting  arrangements  of  plumbing 
fixtures  in  bathrooms  that  are  original  both  in  de- 
sign and  color  harmony.  A  copy  of  this  book  and, 
if  desired,  the  details  of  an  easy  financing  plan, 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 


Standard  <$artitatig  Iflfo.  Co. 

106  Sixth    Street,  Pittsburgh  18  East  45th  Street,  New  York 

SHOWROOMS    IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
DIVISION   OF 

American  Radiator  &  .Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 


C\?  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


r*j 


Twin  outlets  are  rec- 
ommended for  twice 

the  convenience. 


You,  too,  can  make  your  kitchen 
modern ...  by  rewiring  it 


Every  door  should 
have  a  switch  acces- 
sible  to  it. 


A   General   Electric 

I'liltty  1  an  series  u 

double  purpose. 


Do  you  long  for  a  kitchen  that's  bright 
and  "easy  to  work  in"?  You  can  have  it 
in  your  present  home.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  rewire  the  old  one  the  General 
Electric  way. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  the  new  cheeri- 
ness  that  good  lighting  and  fan-freshened 
air  bring.  Plenty  of  outlets  will  provide 
convenient  places  to  attach  toaster,  per- 
colator, dish  washer  and  all  the  little 
motor-driven  labor  savers  you  need! 
Switches  will  be  within  easy  reach. 


Guesswork  doesn't  plan  wiring 
like  this.  But  the  G-E  Wiring 
System  does.  It  enables  you  to 
enjoy  in  every  room,  all  the  home 


comfort,  beauty  and  convenience  that 
electricity  offers.  For  the  old  house  or 
the  new,  say  to  your  electrical  contractor: 
"Put  in  a  G-E  Wiring  System." 

You  will  get  wiring  materials  of  highest 
quality  .  .  .  protection  against  repair  bills 
down  through  the  years.  And  the  General 
Electric  name  will  add  value  to  your 
property. 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  descriptive 
booklet:  "The  Story  of  Comfort." 
Write  Section  G-906. 


A  General  Electric 
Fan  keeps  the  air 
cool  and  jresh. 


The  it,  ir  I)i-  Luxe 

Genera  I  Electric 
(-leu  iter — extra 
powerful* 


GENERAL 

WIRING 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour, 
broadcast  every  Saturday  evening  on  a 
nation-wide  N.  B.  C  network. 


ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 


A  n  Electric  Percola* 
tor  brings  good 
cheer  to  the  break' 
fast  table. 


MERCHANDISE    DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT 
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Mr.  S.  Cavailo   has   recently    returned 

from   abroad   with  an   exceptionally 

large    and    varied    collection   of 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 
ITALIAN 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


S.  CAVALLO 

200  East  48  Street,  New  York  City 


i 

■  •  / 

THE  OPEN  GATES  TO  OUR  PENT  HOUSE 

Come  up  to  our  new  Pent  House  Show  Rooms  and 
see  for  yourself — all  the  delightful  Furniture  and 
the  picturesque  equipment  which  we've  collected 
to  make  New  York's  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces 
and  City  yards  charming  and  comfortable!  Our 
complete  service  covers  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  every  type  and  sixe  of  city  garden. 
Galloway  Pottery  on  display 

POTASH  5 
MARL.nc 

509  MADISON    AVENUE 
o*53rd.  STREET-  NEW  YORK 

WICKER-SHAM    OJ2I 
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ey  usea    dinner  sets 

in    the  3&y  nineties 


Dining  was  a  vastly  different  matter  in  those  dim  days. 
Hark  you  back  to  the  great  round  table  with  its  be= 
wildering  mase  of  bowls,  baskets,  cut  glass  dishes,  trays. 
The  huge  soup  tureen,  the  sauceboat,  the  sundry  dishes, 
all  matching  in  pattern. 

We  wouldn't  tolerate  stein=bearing  "Dutch  shelves"  in 
our  dining  room  today.  The  clumsy  old  sideboard  has 
gone  into  limbo.  So  has  the  fringe=hung  glass  dome  which 
once  spotlit  the  dinner  table.  And  the  sort  of  matched^ 
pattern  dinncrsct  china  that  once  held  sway  within 
that  shining  circle  is  going  too. 

For  it  isn't  in  step  with  our  prcscnt=day  mood.  As  our 
manner  of  table  setting  has  changed,  so  has  our  china. 
Granted,  in  a  day  when  many  containers  of  china  were 
permitted  their  place  in  the  sun,  each  piece  had  to  match 
the  others  or  look  incongruous.  But  today  we  don't  leave 
these  tilings. ..the  sauceboats  and  tureens...  on  the  table 
to  pc  ga^ed  at.  These  serving  dishes  are  presented  for  a 
hric!  moment  during  serving,  and  then  whisked  away. 
A  lovely  bowl  of  flowers  replaces  the  tureen. 


At  the  modern  format  dinner  the  only  china  seen  on 
the  table  at  any  one  time  is  the  set  of  plates  for  the  course 
being  served.  The  platc=sct  for  one  course  does  not  match 
the  plate=sct  for  any  other.  Instead  of  the  unchanging 
monotony  of  the  same  pattern  all  during  the  dinner, 
this  new  idea  brings  an  animated  pageant  of  color.  The 
arrival  of  each  new  course  strikes  a  fresh  accent  of 
loveliness. 

Oysters  may  be  served  on  plates  of  sea  green,  soup  in 
cups  of  ivory  and  cobalt.  Green  may  follow  yellow, 
lavender  tread  on  the  heels  of  blue.  Color  follows  color 
as  course  follows  course. 

The  cost  of  a  very  elaborate  formal  service  of  Black- 
Knight  China  is  less  than  its  magnificence  might  lead 
you  to  imagine.  Complete  ensembles  with  plates  for  every 
course  may  be  had  for  as  little  as  a  thousand  dollars. 
Less  elaborate  patterns  in  proportion.  And,  of  course, 
you  may  start  with  a  modest  do^en  of  plates,  ot  even 
sixes,  or  eights,  adding  on  occasion  until  your  service 
is  equal  to  any  entertaining  demand. 


BLACK  KNIGHT 


]l  \E,  1930 
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ut   tms   year   or  grace 
demands   a    color  ror   every    course 


This  lovely  book/Color  Follows  Color  a> 
Course  Follows  Course,   by  Helen  Ullord 
And  William  F.  Burning,  is  a  beautiful 
presentation  of  the  modern  amenities  of 
lornu\l  entertaining.  In  its  pages  you  are 
conducted  through  course  alter  course  of 
a  most  complete  dinner/  every  step  of 
which  is  exhaustively  and  clearly  treated. 
And  since  you  will  want  to  know  the 
latest  developments  in  table  decorations, 
and  about  china  of  less  formal  flavor, 
these  subjects  arc  treated  also.  Specimen 
heads:  Decorating  the  Tabic,      Ensem= 
blcs    of   glass/      'The   Bulfct   Supper,' 
ma  lor  less  formal  occasions    .  .  . 
and  so  on.    Bcautilully  done  in   nine 
colors   and    gold    Irom    walcr^color 
sketches.  $2.oo  through  your  dealer 
or   decorator.     Or   use   the  con^ 
venicnt  coupon  below.  + 

lustration  ot  c\  plat  e  set  lot 
dinner  appears  on  the  opening  page. 
Decorative   arrangement,    placing 
■  it,  sequence  0/  colors,  are 
given  in  detail  lor  each  course. 


CHINA 


BLACK  KNIGHT  CHINA,  New  York  City: 

Send  me  "Color  Follows  Color  as  Course  Follows  Course."  I  enclose  $2.00. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


FOUNTAIN    FIGURE 
"THE   MOUNTAIN    NYMPH" 

COPYRIGHTED 

Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal, 
Pomneian  Stone — Vases.  Benches, 
Fountains,  Wells,  Statuary,  Tables, 
Jardinieres,    Memorials,     etc. 

Inquiries  Solicited 

POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30   EAST   22ND    ST..    NEW  YORK    CITY 


.OSEraXffllTECTS 


AJ 


A  new 
smoke  stand! 

This  stand  is  in  antique 
wrought  iron — charmingly  old 
looking.  It  has  two  places  for 
matches  and  one  for  cigarettes. 
The  ash  trays  swing  in  and  out 
for  easy  reaching.  Pottery  jars 
are  in  each  tray  and  may  be 
filled  with  water  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  smoking  stubs. 
This  stand  is  heavy  enough  to 
assure  its  standing  firmly. 

From  the  Original  Closet  Shop 


From  the  Antique  Galleries  and 
Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 

others  in  rich  deep  colored 
glazes,  as  in  the  large  low 
jar  of  Rakka  blue.  Marble 
fountains  with  playful 
cupids  as  their  center 
group;  bird  baths,  sun 
dials  and  well  curbs  are 
other  features  and  an  ex- 
tensive selection  of  bronze 
fountain  figures  and  ani- 
mals at  reasonable  prices, 
also  garden  benches  in 
composition  stone  or  mar- 
ble. The  iron  furniture 
with  wooden  slat  seats  and 
rust  finish  is  distinctive. 

A  recent  importation  of 
old  English  lead  garden 
ornaments  includes  a  wall 
fountain  of  exceptional  in- 
terest; a  pair  of  rarely 
beautiful  urns  and  a  30" 
lead  fountain  figure,  finely  designed. 


French  Gothic  chest,  XVth  Century,  finely 
carved  with  the  royal  arms  of  France.  Cour- 
tesy Ohana  &  Ohana,  148  E.  50th  St 


N.  Y.  C 


"heCLOSETShofD 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG     ~ 
780  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  EnS 


CPANISH  antiques  in  the  full 
beauty  of  their  rich  coloring  are 
featured  by  Ohana  &  Ohana  in  a 
group  of  XVIIth  Century  chairs, 
tables,  chests  and  sofas  with  ac- 
companying cabinets,  such  as  one 
of  pino  wood;  varguefios  and  many 
beautiful  examples  of  gilded  wood 
that  include  a  wall  cabinet  with 
the  royal  arms  of  Spain  and  a 
console  and  mirror  showing  the 
Chippendale  influence  as  inter- 
preted by  18th  Century  Spanish 
craftsmen.  As  an  example  of  early 
Spanish  wood  carving  a  16th 
Century  door  and  cas- 
ing, taken  from  a 
Spanish  castle,  is  of 
interest.  A  collection 
of  Spanish  primitives 
is  also  notable  for  its 
rarity. 

In  pieces  of  cruder 
make  are  the  Basque 
painted  chairs  in 
bright  red  with  woven 
hemp  seats,  so  desira- 
ble for  country  house 
use,  and  the  unpainted 
chairs  and  sofas  that 
may  be  decorated  in 
any  preferred  color. 
French  furniture,  as 
well,  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the 
stock  here,  in  the 
Louis  XV  and  XVIth 
periods,    particularly. 

QARDEN  decora- 
tion in  its  many 
phases  is  represented 
by  the  Erkins  Studios 
in  Italian  strawberry  jars,  that  add 
so  effectively  to  the  color  of  the 
garden  wall  or  terrace  when  planted 
with  petunias,  nasturtiums  or  por- 
tulaca;    terra  cotta   oil   jars   and 


ANTIQUES  and  reproductions  in 
old  English  period  furniture  at 
Lans-Madison  Avenue  store  serve 
as  a  background  for  beautiful  old 
English  china,  in  which  are  Spode 
and  Rockingham  dessert  services, 
with  luster,  Worcester,  Crown 
Derby  and  Spode  tea  sets,  and  old 
Lowestoft.  Accompanying  services 
in  Bristol  glass,  both  old  and  of 
modern  production  are  to  be  had, 
also,  in  ruby,  amber,  blue  or  crys- 
tal, to  match  one's  favorite  china. 


Green   glaze   strawberry   jar;    verde   iron   ivy   stand 

and   lead   bird   bath.   Courtesy   Erkins   Studios,   Inc. 

255  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Queen  Anne  and  18th  Century 
mirrors  combine  with  furniture  of 
corresponding  types  that  include 
comfortable  wing  chairs  and  tapes- 
try  covered   sofas,   Sheraton   two 


AMERICAN 
SHERATON   BUREAU 


with  Dressing  Glass.  A  pleasant  piece 
to  live  with  is  this  Sheraton  Bureau — ■ 
which  typifies  in  its  beauty  of  design 
and  decoration  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures of  Early  American  Furniture.  The 
carving  is  beautifully  executed;  the 
wood  is  carefully  selected  and  matched; 
hardware  is  very  well  finished  and 
strictly  according  to  period.  Inlay  of 
Satinwood  lines  on  drawer  fronts.  Bu- 
reau is  40"  x  19"  x  37%"  high.  Mirror 
is  24"  s  241/£"  high  over-all. 

Ilirlitrr    Furniture    may    be    purchaser! 

through     your     Architect,      Denier     or 

Decorator.    Send    for    Booklet 

RICHTER 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

S12  EAST  72ND  ST  •  NEW  YORK 

In  Chicago — 820  Tower  Court 

In   Los  Angeles — Voigt  &   Caldwell, 

548  South  Spring  Street 


41   YEARS 

in  our  present  location  ren- 
dering to  a  distinguished  cli- 
entele the  utmost  satisfaction 
in 

DRAPERIES 

SLIP  COVERS 

UPHOLSTERY 

CABINETWORK 

PAINTING 

RENOVATING 

and 
DECORATING 

of 
FURNITURE 

Please    send    {or    our   interesting 
descriptive  matter 

[PUIS  HESSLER.NC 


Interior  Decorators 

63  2  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones 
SCHuyler  -f88-M885-4886 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP  INC. 

33  East  53rd  St.,  New  York 

ANNOUNCES 


THE  opening  of  a  completely 
furnished  house  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  where  clients  can  visualize 
antique  pieces  and  decorations  in 
their  proper  settings.  Also  a  group 
of  shops  with  everything  decora' 
tive  for  the  town  and 
country  house. 


WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP  INC. 

Westport,  Connecticut 

On  the  lane  to 
I  HE    OPEN    DOOR    INN 


TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN, 
YACHT  and  SUN  PARLOR 
FURNITURE  o£  DISTINCTION 


Comfortable  Wheelbarrow  Chaise 
for  the  Terrace — covered 
h  nfasi  and  waterproof 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker  furniture  for  the  new 

Breakers,    of    Palm    Beach,    The    Dunes    Club, 

Miami   Biltmore,    Hotel    Commodore   and   most 

prominent  clubs  and  homes  in  America. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Grandfentral  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 

2 17  East  42  St  New  Yonk 


(fvhnn  JzUiidotti 

(/  of  Flcmiux. 


Grouping   of   French    18th    Century   Pieces 

ITALIAN     SPANISH     &     FRENCH     ANTIQUES 
19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  11 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


Handwrought  Silver  Urn 
and  Chocolate  Pot  by 


Typical  of  the  distinguished 
designs  created  by  this  inter- 
nationally famous  crafts- 
man. On  exhibition  and  for 
sale  exclusively  by 

The  Little  Gallery 


OF    PARIS 


wayrrcu 

/    157    RUE     DU    TEMPLE 
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TOPHUNTER 

U9  East  57th  Street.    /^e\0  York. 
Workers  it\Mct^b 

Distinctive  Gifts 

for  the 

Country  House 

JQ3mB9L 


WEATHERVANE 
Rustproof  ed ,  ball  bear- 
ing,   36"    long.    Ready 
to  install   $42.00. 

FLOOR  LAMP 
Hand     forged,      in 
antique      steel      finish, 
$24.00.  Shade  $14.00. 


LETTER  BOX 

Handmade,  of  heavy 
brass,  with  padlock, 
12"   long  $15.00. 


<lA  Touch  of  Endur- 
ing ^Beauty  for  the 
Qarden 


Iade  of  high  -  fired 

durable  Terra  Cotta — by  master 
craftsmen — these  three  pieces  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  works  in- 
cluding: SunDials,GazingGlobes, 
Boxes,  Vases,  etc.,  for  beautifying 
the  Garden,  Sun-room  or  Interior. 

Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GAiiomY 

PoTrERf 

3212  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

Also  on  display  509  Madison  Ave,  New  York 


and  three  part  dining  tables 
with  chairs,  drum  tables  and 
other  old  Georgian  pieces  in 
making  an  interesting  collection. 
The  lamps  show  Chinese  porce- 
lain and  alabaster  bases  with  im- 
ported parchment  shades  of 
unique  design.  Included  in  a 
large  group  of  old  English  lead 
garden  ornaments  is  a  fountain 
dated  1755  and,  among  the  ani- 
mal and  bird  subjects,  a  pair  of 
most  amusing  and  saucy  cocks. 

CUMMER  furniture  at  the 
Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop 
shows  a  predominance  of  wheeled 
models  in  rattan  chairs,  settees, 
chaises-longues  and  in  the  so- 
called  bundle  bed,  or  wheel  set- 

"Fisher    Boy"    lead    gar- 
den     figure,      30"      high. 
Courtesy    Lans — Madison 
Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 

tee,  luxuriously  accom- 
modating three,  because 
of  their  convenience 
and  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be 
movedabout.  With  these 
are  used  waterproof 
cushions  in  chintz  of 
colorful  designs,  such  as 
the  pomegranate  pat- 
tern illustrated,  and  the 
new  solid  toned  suede 
cloth,  in  all  shades,  also 
waterproof. 

The  hooded  beach  or 
garden  chairs  are  equal- 
ly alluring  with  their 
turquoise  cushions  piped 
in  black  and  lining  to 
correspond.  Then  there 
are  the  smart  steel  tub- 
ing side  chairs,  in  all 
colors,  strong  and  corn- 


Italian  XVIIth  Century  credenza  and  Ve- 
netian mirror   with   painted   glass   and   gilt 
frame.   Courtesy   Thonet    Bros.   Inc.,   33   E. 
47th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Natural  rattan  wheel  chair,  colored  cane 
windings,  waterproof  chintz  covering. 
Green  painted  rattan  tabourette.  Courtesy 
Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,  217  E.  42nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

fortable,  with  finely 
woven  rattan  seats  and 
backs.  For  the  porch, 
the  cocoa  fibre  rugs 
blocked  in  contrasting 
colors  and  Indian  drug- 
gets are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  hard  wear. 

pURNITUREforthe 

living  room  and  din- 
ing room,  in  which 
Thonet  Bros.,  special- 
ize, is  not  only  avail- 
able in  fine  old  Spanish 
and  Italian  pieces  but 
is  to  be  augmented  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  a 
large  shipment  of  au- 
thentic 17th  and  18th 
Century  English  pieces, 
at  attractively  reason- 
able prices. 

Among  the  high 
grade  over-stuffed  fur- 
niture made  in  the 
Thonet  factory,  that 
includes  sofas,  arm  and  wing 
chairs,  love  seats  and  benches, 
an  unique  example  is  seen 
in  two  deep  seated  lounging 
chairs,  Louis  XVth  repro- 
ductions done  in  blue  toile, 
that  when  placed  end  to  end 
form  an  attractive  chaise- 
longue.  Small  tables,  copies  of 
the  old  and  made  from  old 
wood,  are  other  products  of 
their  own  manufacture.  Period 
mirrors  and  decorative  por- 
traits comprise  the  incidental 
accessories  of  so  much  interest. 

[_AMPS  that  suggest  their 
~"  suitable  application  to  the 
country  house  interior  and 
made  by  the  Paul  Hanson  Co., 
for  the  specialty  shops  and 
decorative  departments,  are 
shown  in  a  number  of  smaller 
sizes,  like  those  illustrated. 
There  is  also  a  large  stock  of 
table  lamps  with  imported  pot- 
tery bases,  glass  and  some 
metal  as,  notably,  in  a  bronze 
candlestick     lamp     desirable 


Now  that 
summer  is  here — 

put  your  redecorating  in 
the  hands  of 

A     SPECIALIST 

Twenty-four  years  of  ex- 
perience in  all  types  of 
refinishing  assures  you  of 
complete   satisfaction. 

INTERIOR  PAINTING 
AND    DECORATING 

HARDWOOD  FINISHING— 
Floors,  Panels,  Walls 

GILDING 

ANTIQUE  WORK 

and  the  restoring  of 
antiques  a  specialty 

THOMAS    DUNLOP 

ESTABLISHED    1906 

162  East  52nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Plaza  5144 


CARL  BIER 

INC. 

215  East  37th  Street 

New  York  City 


DECORATORS 
and  Makers  of 
fine  Upholstered 
Furniture  and  Dra' 
peries.  Furnishings 
for  entire  houses  as 
well  as  individual 
rooms  or  odd  pieces. 
Sketches  and  Esti' 
mates  furnished 
upon  request. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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for  a  library  or  man's 
room,  with  a  parchment 
shade  that  is  corres- 
pondingly restrained  in 
type. 

For  children  there  are 
amusing   animals,   clowns 
and  little  boys  and  girls 
in    pottery,    also   wooden 
bases,  with  alphabet  deco- 
rated shades,  and  for  the 
dressing    table,    Dresden 
figures  and  crystal  vanity 
sticks  with  pleated  dimity 
and    stretched    chintz 
shades.  On   the   French  porcelain 
bases    hand   decorated   parchment 
shades  are  used,  repeating  the  base 
colorings  on  a   plain   or  flowered 
decorated   surface.   Flowers   again 
appear  in   the  new  cameo  parch- 
ment   shades    with    their    elusive, 
shadowy     outlines.     Others     show 


Venetian  Wlllth  Century  chair,  ivory  finish 
with  Bowers,  rose  broeatelle  seat,  one  of  pair. 
OI«I  Venetian  lacquer  table  with  antique  preen 
bowl.    Conrtes]    Lama    Wand,    783    Lex.     Vve., 

N.  Y.  C. 


botany  prints,  silhouettes  and  pen 
and  ink  drawings,  resembling  col- 
ored etchings,  and  very  attractive. 

1-1 OUSE  decoration  for  the  small 
or  large  home  in  any  desired 
period    is    undertaken    by    Laura 
Wand.   With    this   in    view,    -Mrs. 
Wand  has  assembled  some  out- 
standing pieces  of  interest  as 
a  nucleus  about  which  she  can 
build  a  complete  interior. 

In  the  18th  Century  English, 
for  example,  may  be  mentioned 
a  pair  of  notable  gilt  Chinese 
Chippendale  mirrors,  a  mahog- 

French  porcelain  Chinoise  17" 
lamps,  pastel  colorings,  painted 
wooden  bases  and  silk  shades. 
Courtesv  Edward  Garratt,  485  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Potter]  terrier  15"  lamp,  green  linen  finish 
shade;  rose  potter]  candle  lamp,  two-toned 
parchment  -had.-:  pewter  finish  lamp,  yellow 
calico  shade.  Courtesj  Paul  Hanson  Co.  Inc. 
IS  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

any    candlestand    and    Pembroke 
table;  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
accessories,    beautiful    old    dower 
chests,  Venetian  mirrors;  a  pair  of 
tall  gilded  wood  candlesticks  of  an 
unusually  simple  character  for  ec- 
clesiastical examples;   small  occa- 
sional tables  of  interesting  outline, 
useful  as  coffee  or  smok- 
ing stands,  and  an  excep- 
tional   collection    of    old 
vestments,    brocades    and 
velvets,  reasonably  priced. 

■  AMPS  of  the  more  ex- 

~  elusive  type,  made  by 
Edward    Garratt    for   the 
decorators,    are   mounted 
with  the  choicest  French, 
Italian  and  Chinese  porce- 
lain  bases  or  old  Wedg- 
wood  with  hand-wrought 
gilt  bronze  or  carved  wood- 
en bases  executed  with  the 
greatest  delicacy.  Typify- 
ing their  latest  productions 
in    shades   may   be   men- 
tioned those  of  stretched 
white    taffeta    lined   with 
pale  peach  and  decorated 
with  a  fine  gold  tracery, 
corresponding     with     the 
decoration   on   the  white 
porcelain  base.  For  a  pair 
of  tall  white  undecorated 
porcelain  lamps  there  are 
shades   of  white   damask 
with  the  design  accentu- 
ated, here  and  there,  with 
flecks  of  gold,  exquisite  in 
their  handling,  and  quite  Oriental. 
The  smaller  boudoir  lamp  shade 
again  repeats  the  colorings  in  the 
base   as   in   those   illustrated,    in 
which^Chartreuse  taffeta  forms  a 
foundation  for  colorful  motifs  and 
a  trimming  of  gray-black  fringe. 
Decorated  porcelain  boxes,  over- 


BROTHERS 


EST.     I  9  O  9 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
DECORATION  S 

^  Sjp&wislfu  Smt^iM  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  66 tA,  St.  NEW  YORK 
^Member  tf  \Antique  and  Decorative  j^rts  Xeague 


k  A  ANY  decorators  recom- 
mend that  a  few  pieces 
of  this  radiant  Burnished 
Rattan  Grouping  by  Ficks, 
be  used  to  put  your  home 
in  tune  with  the  season.  Write 
us  today  for  our  interesting 
brochure  COLOR  CORNERS. 
Address  the  Gallery  nearest 
you. 


COMPANY 


192   Lexington   Avenue 
New  York,   New  York 

248  North   1 1  th  Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Complete  exhibits  of  this  furniture  are  on  display 
in  each  of  our  Galleries 


Helen  Graeme  Hammond 

AND 

Margaret  S.  Taylor 

INC. 

INTERIOR     DECORATIONS 


350    MADISON    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Murray  Hill  8484 


404  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
WILMINGTON,   DEL. 
'Wilmington  2-8714 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 

Just  received  new  importations,  purchased  per' 
sonally  abroad  during  the  winter.  Over  300  new 
items  of  unusual  authentic  objects  of  the  16th 
to  the  19th  Centuries. 

Antique    Marble    &    Stone    Architectural    Pieces     ^     Wrought 
Irons  v  Furniture  *  Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  and  Fabrics. 

LUIGI    G.    PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 

(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 


New  York 


FRANKLIN  STOVES 


FRANKLIN  stoves  are  un- 
surpassed for  removing 
the  chill  on  cold  spring  and 
fall  days.  They  may  be  in- 
stalled in  an  open  fireplace  or 
connected  with  a  spare  flue 
where  there  is  no  fireplace. 

Our  reproductions  run  from 
$30.00  to  $150.00.  We  usually 
have  in  stock  a  few  interesting 
antique  stoves. 

An  illustrated  catalog  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

v       incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  St.,   New  York 
Uptown:  65th   St.   cor.   Lexington   Ave. 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


Copy     of     an     old 
Queen    Anne    wing 
chair,    the    original 
now  in  an  old  farm 
house  in  southwest- 
ern    Pennsylvania. 
Exceptionally 
comfortable 
with  very  un- 
1  .  .        usual      lines. 


, 


r  * 


2018  Locust  St. 


Philadelphia 


GARDEN 

H 

FURNITURE^ 

w 

Bronze    Statue,            y     *C 

21"   high,                i^j 

$125. 

Potnpeian   Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 

BL  iKi 

THE  ERKINS 

J 

STUDIOS 

W:  + 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

ttt  35th  Street 

.' 

New  York 

1     .     .     m 

Illustrated  et 

talogue  tent 

tor   liic 

H 


Hand  made  silver  after-dinner  coffee 
service,  bread  tray  and  candlesticks. 
Courtesy  Georg  Jensen  Handmade  Sil- 
ver,  Inc.,   169   W.   57th   St.,   N.  Y.   C. 

door  paintings,  panels  and  mirrors 
are  other  accessories,  likewise  col- 
ored Italian  linen  window  shades 
17"    to    45"    wide,    with    flowers, 


Hand-wrought  iron  and  brass  bracket 
light;  antiqued  brass  sconce;  pewter 
diamond  side  bracket.  Courtesy  Ralph 
C.  Bullard,  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

figures  and  landscape,  also  lovely 
soft-toned     grisaille     decorations. 


|-|AND  made  silver,  the 
Georg  Jensen,  noted 
smith  of  Copenhagen,  em- 
bodies his  original  ideas  in 
their  more  ornate  expres- 
sion in  designs  for  larger 
pieces  such  as  candelabra, 
center  table  decorations 
and  tea  services,  some 
mounted  with  coral  and 
amber. 

Of  simple  outlines,  but 
with  the  same  distinctive 
touch,  are  the  smaller 
pieces  that  include  all  the 
essentials  for  the  dining 
table,  many  of  which  re- 
flect the  inspiration  of 
nature  in  their  exquisite 
flower  motifs  like  that  of 
the  lotus.  The  flat  silver  is 
equally  characteristic,  also 
the  toilet  silver.  In  jewelry, 
the  inspiration  of  nature 

Art  stone  Tudor  mantel.  Cour- 
tesy Jacobson   Mantel    &  Or- 
nament Co.,  322  E.  44th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


work  of 
silver- 


is  again  evident  in  motifs 
suggesting  the  seed  and 
budding  flower  and  also 
other      nature      subjects. 

AND-WROUGHT 

metals  in  their  various 
architectural  uses,  such  as 
grilles,  gates,  railings,  foot 
scrapers,  thumb  latches 
and  hardware,  represent- 
ing any  period,  are  exe- 
cuted by  Ralph  C.  Bullard 
with  a  careful  attention  to 
consistent  detail  and  fin- 
ish. These  may  be  exact 
copies  of  the  old  or  made 
from  special  designs,  as  in 
the  instance  of  weather- 
vanes,  intended  for  a  cer- 
tain use. 

Lighting  fixtures,  also 
of  period  design  or  adaptations, 
are  another  important  feature  of 
the  work  here,  with  curtain  rods 
especially  made  to  correspond  and 
switch  plates  so  that  the  comple- 
ment of  the  entire  room  may  be  in 
harmony.  These  may  be  in  any  de- 
sired finish,  such  as  brass, 
pewter,  hammered  or  plain 
iron  or  have  the  silver  tone 
of  Monel  metal — which 
suits  many  color  schemes. 

JV|ANTELS  made  of  Art 
Stone,  in  which  the 
texture,  color,  durability, 
beauty,  finish  and  spirit  are 
the  equal  of  natural  stone 
represents  the  work  of  the 
Jacobson  Mantel  and  Or- 
nament Co.  These  may  be  selected 
for  any  type  of  room,  be  it  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  French,  American 
Colonial  or  modern  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion produced  in  the  same  clean, 
clear-cut  delicacy,  which  distin- 
guished the  fine  original  models. 
Lignoid-Compo     ornaments     imit- 
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ild's    pine    I k <-.i - .•    and    t<>>    cup- 
board;   birthday    picture    and    cotton 
hooked  rug.  Courtes)   Childhood,  Inc., 
jr.  E.  57th  sL,  N.  ^.  C 

atiim  the  most  in- 
tricate wood  carving, 
such  a<  those  of 
GrinlingGibbonsand 
.  table  for  over- 
mantel decorations, 
ornamental  lighting 
fixtures,  window  cor- 
nices and  other 
features,  are  also 
made  by  this  firm 
from  special  designs 
or  from  standard 
decorative      models. 

PHIl  DREN'S 

furniture  in  mini- 
ature and  yet  copied 
faithfully  from  old 
period  pieces  in  pine 
and  maple,  is  to  be 
had  at  Childhood 
Inc.,  with  many  orig- 
inally designed  pieces 
for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  the 
child,  such  as  the 
bookcase  and  toy 
cupboard,  illus- 
trated on  this  page. 
This  is  only  38" 
high  so  that  a  child  may  readily 
remove  a  book  or  toy  from  the 
shelves.  Below  is  a  spacious  stor- 
age space  for  toys,  of  which 
there  are  many  to  be  found 
here,  such  as  the  pirate  chest 
filled  with  wooden  letters;  the 
Russian  pyramid  and  ring  toss 
clown;  old  time  dolls;  nice  soft 
stuffed  animals  for  younger  chil- 
dren and  endless  others.  Equally 
amusing  for  the  child's  room  are 
the  specialties  such  as  animal  hook- 
Reproduction  Louis  XVth  chess  and 
backgammon  table,  tulip  and  rosewood. 
Courtesv  Ronsard  Inc.,  485  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Old  French  wallpaper,  orig- 
inal. Courtesv  Harriet  Bry- 
ant, 2  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ed  rugs  and  the  more  impressive 
Chinese  rug,  especially  woven  for 
children;  rabbit  pencil  holders, 
brass  elephant  coat  hook,  chicken 
and  duck  inkwells,  and  bunny- 
decorated  lamps  in  bright  colors. 

yy  ALL  TAPERS,  many  of  them 
copies  of  the  beautiful  old 
French  designs,  are  reproduced  by 
Harriet  Bryant  in  the  most  charm- 
inn  patterns,  breathing  the  romance 
of  olden  times  and  introducing  into 
the  modern  interior  an  individual- 
ity all  their  own.  Of  these,  that 
illustrated  is  a  notable  example, 
carried  out  in  soft  gray  with  green 
dots  and  foliage  stripes,  with  dull 
rose  touches  in  the  border,  charm- 
ing for  a  Directoire  room.  Another, 
the  'Vherry  Boy"  suggests  an  old 
French  toile  in  its  pink  motifs  on 
a  blue  ground  with  white  swags. 
Especially  suitable  for  the  early 
American  room, although  of  French 
origin,  are  the  simpler  patterns,  one 
a  gold  pear  motif  on  a  cream  or 
In-i^e  ground,  also  a 
gold  fern  leaf.  Still 
another,  dating  from 
1720  was  taken  from 
paper  used  in  Mary 
Washington's  home. 

pRKNCH  furniture 
of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  originals  and 
creditable  reproduc- 
tions, made  in  France 
from  old  wood,  with 
distinctive  examples 
of  Directoire  and 
Fmpire,  imported  by 
Ronsard  Inc.,  is  pro- 
curable through  the 
decorators  in  effec- 
tive pieces  for  more 
formal  rooms  and 
those  showing  the 
graceful  lines  of  the 
delicate  bedroom  fur- 
niture. There  is  also 
a  fine  collection  of 
mirrors  and  Marc 
Peter,  Jr.,  wallpa- 
pers, reproductions 
of  old  French  papers. 


:V*> 
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'A  handsomely  carved  French  Mantel' 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  period 
mantels  both  in  rare  antiques 
and  in  exquisite  reproductions. 
Many  different  colors  of  marble. 
Rare  Colonial  pine  mantels. 
Original  Colonial  doorways. 
Bronze  and  iron  grille  entrance 
doors.   Period   andirons   etc. 


$e  #lbe  jlantel  g>fjoppe 


251-253  East  33rd  St. 


(Southard    Co.    Est,    50    years) 


New  York  City 


CREWEL 

Beautiful  Embroideries 
for  distinguished  homes 

Crewel  work,  that  exquisite  nrt  of 
olden  days,  is  now  as  smart  and  ultra 
modern  as  it  is  lovely—  for  Uphol- 
stery.  Draperies,  Screens,  Panels,  etc. 
Our  Crewel  Embroideries,  manufac- 
tured exclusively  Ij.v  us  in  a  great 
variety  of  patterns,  can  be  made  in 

any  desired  colors,  on  any  weight 
material,  in  complete  unbroken  units 
of  design-  at  no  extra  cost.  Hand  or 
machine  made. 

Decorators:    Send    for    useful, 
interesting  booklet. 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

MANOTACTTJItBBS 
DECORATIVE    FABRICS 

70  West  40th  St.  New  York 

Wholesale   only 


ORAM  MOFFET  LTD. 

730  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

C'oHc  7:107 


jij  xjour 

ENGLISH  ANIIQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES™ 

65.DUKE  STREET.  CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON. W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  In  Old  English 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  becoi 
registered  with  us,  so  that  they  may  he  sent,  fn 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  ui 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  i 
acquired  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake 
return  phutos  within   7  days  of  receipt. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed  genu- 
ine antiaues  for  $300  includes  n  Queen  Anne  Spin- 
dle-hack chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  Queen 
Anne  Oak  D-ended  Table.  All  ever  100  years  old. 
Including  packing,  freight  and  delivery.  New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
CI),     56  paces.  ISO   photographs; 

-'I-      C",„nr,l.t„  „,i,.0    li,t    »iil,   photon; 

(.1).     Suggestions  .-,8  tc  furnishing,  clour  schemes,  etc..  of  v;., , 

rooms,  hv  Mrs.  Barrett; 
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■    Address 

Old  World  Galleries.  65  Duke  St.,  London,  W. 
ENGLAND 


I  5   EAST  46TH   STREET 
NEW   YORK 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Comfortable  and  practical 
— Rattan  Chair  for  terrace 
or  garden — swung  in  coral 
or  green  waterproof  fabric. 
$28.50.  Hand  wrought  Iron 
Table,   $22. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


FIREPLACES 


DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GEORG 


HANDMADE 


^ 


JENSEN 

SILVER,    INC 


BOOKLET    ON    REQUEST 


Acorn    Pattern  Sterling 

Set  of   48    pieces — ?312. 

Wedding  Invitations  Engraved 

169  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Opposite    Carnegie    Hall 


WROUGHT   IRON 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Welt    Tops 

Gates  6?  Grilles 

To   Order 

Unusual 
Lighting 
Fixtures 

Curtain  Poles 
Reproductions 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  E.  53  St. New  York  City 


Stalian  ano  g>panisfj  9ntiqueg 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


<geo.  OT.  Jfuttfe 

862  ICexinston  abenue 

neat  65tJj  £»>t. 

i£eto  Horb 


Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  ^.quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere.  H  Vl  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  l\  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  J  J^  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00 


7>/2"    to 

SVz"  Frames, 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Reference: 

Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Newton   Centre,    Massachusetts 
Established  1915 


extremely  Rare  Connecticut  Cliest-on-Frame 
Circa  1750 


A    Desirable 

and 

Lovely   Piece 

For  The  Country  Home 

▲ 

Ruth   Albert 

and 

Elsie  F.AIsberg, 

Inc. 

745     Madison    Ave., 

Between  64th  and  65th  Sts. 

NEW   YORK 


NEW  decorative  pOS4lh.l-  .       „ 

comfort*  are  realized,  n«i 
nomies  mads  easy  with  Dixit 

Each  one  m.ide  to-order  in  the  Ityla  and  finish  vou  de 
sirs,     Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 

DIXIL  METAL  PKODUCTS  CO.  bic, 

1000  No,  2K.I,  >,,  IDI   I  '„.k    v.. 

nirmlnxhora,  Ala.  Raw    I 


MILTON  H.  BLUM 


ANTIQUES 

341  East  62nd  St. 
New  York  City 


Chromium  Plated  Seals  $3.75  each  postpaid 
12    inch    Glass    centerpiece    $9.00    postpaid 

RCNA    ROSMHAL 


520  MADISON  AVE. 


N.  Y.  C. 


Meissen    Wall    Bracket 
One  of  Pair 

Wedding   Gifts    of   Distinction 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055    Madison   Ave.,   New   York   City 


pEATURING  a  notable  display 
of  handwrought  silver  by  America's 
foremost  craftsmen,  including 
Arthur  J.  Stone  and  James  T. 
Wooley. 

The  Little  Gallery 


29  West  56th  Street 


New  York 
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"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality' 


KAPOCK       SUGGESTIONS       BY 
AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Lobby  of  the  new   French  Lick   Springs  Hotel.   French   Lick  Springs,  Ind. 


David     Zork    Company,     Chicago,    decorators. 


In  planning  the  window  treatment  for  the  above  lobby  and  mezzanine  floors  of 
the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  it  was  necessary  to  use  material  that  was  decora- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  sun-fast  and  durable.  The  glass  curtains  are  of  Kapock 
gauze  and  the  green  sun-fast  damask  is  No.  9417  color  5964. 


=years  of  advertising 
=years  of  actual  use 
= years  of  satisfaction 


DAVID  ZORK  COMPANY 


By 


cf 


*~rAr 


® 

"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK— See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional  value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially    practical    for    shower    curtains    and    in    damp    atmosphere.      No    rubber    to    harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

G.  C.  Stanley 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301    W.   ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 

CHICAGO 

16  S.  MARKET  ST. 

Walter  Zust 

LOS   ANGELES 

1721    E.    SEVENTH   ST. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  (or  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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Country  Homes  and  Beautiful  Estates     '■  nJl  V*fW 

rr~M':  I     f? 
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Westchester 


Westchester 


Westchester 


CCCNWILLE    KNCLLJ 


60  Trains  Daily 

28  Minutes  from 
Grand  Central 

5  Minutes  from 
Fleetwood  Station 


APARTMENTS  of  exceptional  charm,  among  the  trees  of 
the  Bronx  River  Parkway.  Just  completed  with  every  modern 
improvement  including  heated  garage. 
Easily  reached  by  automobile  via  Bronx  River  Parkway. 
SANSHAW  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

122  East  42nd  Street  Tel.  CALedonia  7749 


MONA  G.  MacROBERT 

2  North  Chatsworth  Ave.,  Larchmont 

Telephone    21,20 

Let  me  show  you  Larchmont 


AT   our    office   you    will    find    full   information    and 
1  Plans    covering    all    Business.    Residences    and 

large  Estates  of  importance  in  Larchmont  and  West- 
chester   County — Either    for    sale    or    for    rent. 

EUGENE   RIVIERE 

Member  Larchmont  Real  Estate  Board 
60  Weiult  Ave.  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Fairbanks    1,006    or   Larchmont    2800 


Larclunont  and 

Rye 

listates  — Residences — shore  front 

Properties 

FINE    SITES     FOR     COUNTRY     HOMES 

Member    of    Westchester    Realty 

Board 

M.    J.    NORWOOD 

63 

Post  Road                 Telephone  1054 

Larchmont 

GENTLEMEN'S  ESTATES  A  SPECIALTY 

RYE  AND  VICINITY 


SUSAN  D.   LIVINGSTONE 


Real    Estate 
564  Forest  Ave.,  Rye.  N.  Y. 


PTiom  Rue  ll.ic, 


MILLARD  F.  TAYLOR 


Harrison,  N.   Y. 
Phone   Park   4035 


Westchester  Country  Club 


and 


Sterling  Ridge 

Homes  of  Distinction 


Connecticut 


Whether  you  wish  a  handsome  residence 
or  a  high  class  estate  in 

Darien  or  Vicinity 


consult 


WHEELER 

REAL  ESTATE 

You  will  find  many  old,  well  built  Colonial 
Dwellings  which  can  be  Remodeled  and  Re- 
decorated   making    beautiful,    up-to-date    Homes. 


174    Post    Road,    Darien,    Conn. 


Tel.   1140 


w 


ESTPORT,  CONN. 

Country  and   shore  properties — Summer  rei 
A  number  of  homes   suitable   for   remodeling 
o raai  »„,.         n  REG  OH  Y  &  LYM  \  N 

Went  port,  Conn.  Til.  r.i:>  VjF  Real  Estate 


Up  in  Westchester 

tchere  the  Hills  are   High 
and  the  Lakes  Allure: — 
We  offer  a 

CHARMINGLY  COMPLETE  ESTATE 

Comprising  a  picturesque  mode  mi  zed  Revolution- 
ary farmhouse,  a  one-story  shooting  lodge,  ga- 
rage, and  servants'  cottage,  kennels,  poultry  yard 
and  ten  interesting  acres.  All  in  perfect  condition. 
About  an  hour  away.  .4  quirk  inspection  will  invite 
a   murk    ih  eision. 

ANNE  MOEHLENPAH 

Town  and  Country  Real  Estate 
52    Vanderbilt    Ave.  Murray    Hill    6285 


LAWRENCE  REALTY  CO. 

Pelham  Homes 
Estates  and  Apartments 

PELHAM,  N.  Y. 


5th    Ave.    &    3rd    St. 


Phone    1746 


^V     S.  E.  Powers 

\  Country  Homes  in  Westchester 


452G  Boston  Post  Road.  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  Phone  Prlham  019S 


GREENHAVEN, 

RYE 

Westchester   County,    N.    Y 

,4    colony    of    homes    hy    the    sea 

Splendid    estates    with    all    the    beauty    and 
country,    yet    only    a    short    motor    ride    from 
For  information  phone 

charm 

Fifth 

of    the 
Avenue. 

PAYNE  BROS. 

Mamaroneck,    New    York — Tel, 

2141 

Connecticut 


WESTPORT-ON-THE  SOUND 
Summer  and  Yearly  Rentals 

Colonial  and  Stone  Houses  and  Farms 

Won.  C.  Codioao,  Jr. 

42  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  687  or  Fairfield  708-2 


GREENWICH,  RIVERSIDE,  SOUND  BEACH 

FOR  SALE 

Acreage  at  a  wide  ranee  of  price. 

Cottages,  Estates  and  Farms. 

Summer  rentals,  furnished. 

FROM  $500-$20,000. 

DWIGHT  N.  SHARPE 


118  Greenwich  Av.(  Greenwich 


Tel.  2111 


GREENWICH  and  VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Shore  Front  Properties 


Splendid  Sites  for  Country  Homes 

JOSEPH  J.  DOYLE 

45   E.   Putnam    Ave.  Telephone  4024 


In  a  most  exclusive  residential  park  in 

SCARSDALE 

a  family  looking  for  a  high-class,  well  built 
home  will  find  a  rare  bargain. 

On  a  half  acre  plot  a  handsome 

*stone  and  stucco  house 

with    10    rooms,    3    baths — double    garage 

and   every   modern   convenience 

Price    $50.000 — first    mortgage    $26,000 

located  at  corner  of 

Nee   Hadden   and   Campden   Roads 

Cotswold,   Scarsdale 

For   particulars   apply   to   the    Owners   and  Builders 

ROSIA  REALTY  CORPORATION 

Frank  J.   Fantasia,   Pres. 

408    Main    St..    White    Plains.    N.    Y. 

Phone,    White   Plains    3989 


BLOSSOM   TIME   IN   SCARSDALE 

is  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  all  seasons  are  enjoyable.  Conveni- 
ence to  New  York.  line-  train  service,  wonderful  schools,  health- 
ful climate,  freedom  from  mosquito  pest,  and  its  fine  community 
life  make  Scarsdale  most  to  be  desired.  The  best  homes,  large 
or    small,    are    offered    by 

NASH  and  BOGART 

„.    r-     „     .  Members    of    Scarsdale    Board   of    Realtors 
24Af-    Parkway  Telephone  930 

At  Station  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Bedford 

Mount  Kisco-Katonah 

ESTATES,     ACREAGE,     FARMS. 
ALSO 

Furnished    Summer    Rentals 

HOLBROOK    B.   CUSHMAN 


110   E.  42nd  St.,    N.  Y. 
or    Bedford   Center,    N.    Y. 


Caledonia  6G9S 

Bedford    Village    452 


Country  Homes  and  Farms 


Katonah,    Salem 
Ridgefield,   Brewster 

Carmel,   Pawling  ]nt,mlte  KnowUdf. of  M-Provertie, 

320  Fifth  Ave.     EDGAR  L.  HOAG      New  York  City 


SALE  OR  RENT 

Complete 
Accurate  Listings 


Grace  L.  P.  Clarke 

87  CARROLL  AVE. 
MAMARONECK.   N    Y. 


TEL.    1442 


Offers 
Other  handsome  Estates  at  Larchmont,  Rye  and  Mamaroneck 


Over  2  acres.  12  rooms.  5  baths, 
3  car  garage,  boat  landing  and 
pier    $250,000. 

Large  plot.  12  rooms.  4  baths, 
2  lavatories.  2  car  garage,  spe- 
cial features,  $70,000. 


fi 


OP     HOMES    i    ,    SUMMER  RENTALS 
BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 

See  M.  K.  SCHWARTZ 

124  Mamaroneck  Ave.,   White  Plains,  N.Y. 
W.  P.  7020 


WHITE  PLAINS  and  VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Acreage — Rentals 

DANIEL    COTTIER 

76  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MILLBROOK,  Duchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Ideal     for     Horseman 

Colonial    home,    living    room,    dining    room,    kitchen,    5 

bedrooms,     bath,     wonderful     shade     and    lawn;     barns, 

outbuildings,    orchard.    116    acres    $30,000 — 

Surrounded  by  large  estates 

HARTSDALE    REALTY    COMPANY 


Phone  White  Plains  5264 


Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
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Country  Homes  and  Beautiful  Estates 


Long  Island 


Long  Island 


Connecticut 


GREAT  NECK  Colonial  Home 

Bordering   on   Golf  Course 

room.    «linin-,  parlor. 

diil  bath,   S-cai   ^:j»-  .    Almost  200  feet  on  corner. 

M.  C.  RHODES 

1   Amherst   Road.  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  Phone  097 } 


GREAT 

NFrK                WATERFRONT    ESTATE 
I^Ck_l\               Alt-year       modern       house 

English,  brick  and  timber,  12  rooms. 

5    baths;    8    acres    beautiful    rolling 

land.   To   close    estate. 

Many     other     desirable     homes     for 

sale    or    lease. 

ALTON    D.    PLATT.    Realtor 

•4    Cutter    Mill    Road 

WATER  FRONT  BARGAIN 

To  Settle  Estate 

760  feet  front  on  East  River  with 
clear  sandy  beach,  all  high  and  level 
ground:  about  10  acres  best  residential 
section,  suitable  fine  homes;  Club  house; 
large  house  can  be  remodeled.  Price 
30c  per  square  foot.  Property  adjoining 
sold  at  $1.50  per  square  foot.  Easy 
terms. 

THOMAS  J.  SMITH 

163-14  Northern  Boulevard  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Telephone:  Ivanhoe  4421 


Let  Us  Show  You  Qreenwich 


Telephone, 
1022-102J 


Cottages,  estates,  and  farms  for  sum- 
mer rental  including  several  exclusive 
water  front  places  of  distinction. 
Rentals  range  from  $1000  to  $20,000 
for  the  Season. 

E.  P.  HATCH,  INC. 

Greenwich  Connecticut 


APARTMENTS 

COOPERATIVE    OWNERSHIP 

AND 

RENTAL  APARTMENTS 

Cost — Terms — Floor    Plans — Location   and 

all    details — 

Full  information  sent  on  request 

Real    Estate    Department 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578    Madison    Avenue,    New    York,    N.   Y. 


GREAT  NECK  FACING  BAY 

I  nusual  5'Acre  Estate 

charming  Colonial   residence    in   highly   restricted   section, 
tli     at    lacrlnce,    because   ol   owner's    permanent    residence 

House  In-  "  bedrooms  and  3  baths,   Studio  living  r i 

•j",'  x  80',   large  itone  fireplace  .it  either  end,  3-car  garage.  All 

.riut'iii.     i-'"i    particulars   apply 
Other    Estates   and    Residences   for   sale   or  rent 

GODDARD   REALTY  CO. 

7  Station  Plaza  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE   « 


Town  nf  Greenwich,  Connecticut, — 50  minutes  train  service 
to  New  York  City.  Artistic  home,  old  American  farmhouse 
type — one  year  old.  Six  rooms,  sun  porch,  open  fireplace, 
tiled  kitchen  and  bath.  Large  lot.  Near  Yacht  Club.  Boating. 
bathing,     fishing.     Priced    right    at    $16,000.     Easy    term; 

REALTY    SERVICE     COMPANY 

Itoom    10  1.    is  E.   Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Phone — Greenwich    1559.     [Sundays    l>n   appointment    cmly.) 


Architect 


Convenient  to  Many  Golf  Clubs 

STAMFORD,     CONN. 

We    offer    attractive    homes    ready    for 

occupancy.  Splendid  acreage  suitable  for 
handsome  estates. 

NICHOLS  8C  CO. 

E.  C.  Spencer,  Manager 

140  Atlantic  Square                Phone  f,-.31H.~,                Stamford 

DANIEL  DENISON  STREETER 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing  in  Remodeling  old  houses 

Erecting  residences  from  Sketches 

101   PARK   AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Phone,  Caledonia  6528 


Very  best  of  everything  in  REAL  ESTATE 

STAMFORD    AND    VICINITY 


Long 
Established 


Office:  3-2505 
House:  4-3017 


1  Residences — Desirable    Estates 

Shore  front  properties 
|    JONES    REALTY    COMPANY 

Realtors 
=  Strand  Theatre  Building,  Stamford 


A  place  to  play 


Everybody  plays  at  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall.  .  .  .  The  infor- 
mality and  friendliness  in  the 
atmosphere  are  conducive  to 
good  spirits. 

To    children    it    is    paradise. 


Sandy  <  love  is  a  room  from  a 
Btory  book,  a  place  of  pure 
delighta  .  .  .  And  they  love 
to  dine  in  the  room  where  the 
bij;  eoral  fish  make  solemn 
eyes  from  the  wall-paper.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  children  like  Chal- 
fontc-Haddoii  Hall  so  much 
hecause  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  likes  them.  Makes  them 
feel  at  home. 

Send  the  family  down  for  a 
week  or  two.  Let  them  rest  in 
the  sun.  Ride  on  the  beach. 
Breathe  the  tonic  ocean  air. 
Eat  amazing  quantities  of 
food.  ...  A  few  weeks  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  makes 
the  eyes  bright  and  the  cheeks 
pink. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
more  detailed  information. 
There  is  a  Motoramp  garage 
for  your  convenience. 

American  and  European  Plans 


i  Chalfonte-Haddon^  Hall 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS     AND     LIPPINCOTT     COMPANY 


I      •■-■    ' 


mbassador 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
Finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST 

ATLANTIC   Clt*     -.   PALM   BEACH 


NEW   YORK 
LOS  ANGEL IJ 
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ROOKWOOD    IN    THE    SPIRIT    OF    HAN    POTTERY 

I  HE  Celestial  Kingdom  was  old  when  the  an- 
cient Hans  were  young.  And  the  green -brown 
Chinese  earth  was  older  still,  with  years  beyond 
the  thought  of  man.  Han  artists  created  pottery 
-  -  with  Form  extracted  from  the  inscrutable  tra- 
dition of  an  ageless  race,  with  color  from  the 
sleeping  shoulders  of  timeworn  landscapes. 

This  vase  by  Rookwood  in  terra  verte  mat  glaze 
with  brown  black  decorations,  is  as  ageless  as 
the  earth  whence  came  its  clay,  as  eternal  as  the 
art  spirit  drawn  from  the  dimness  of  Chinese 
nativity.  The  price  is  forty  dollars.  The  height  is 
about  fourteen  inches. 


Rookwood  pieces  of  enduring  quality 
will  be  found  at  the  following  stores: 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Co.,  Inc.  Brook- 
lyn; Kayser  and  Allman,  Philadelphia;  Shervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  Dulin 
and  Martin,  Washington;  Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore;  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  Chicago;  L.  B.  King,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Llpman  Wolfe  and  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 


Rookwood  Pottery 
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or  the  very  young 


(7*^^\J    be    born    with   a   silver   s£>oon   in   one  s  tiny 
mouth    may  nave    signified    luxury  in    the    days 
gone   by  .  .  .  today  s  young  aristocrat  o£>ens  a  blue   eye 
uJ3on  a  bower  ox  loveliness  a  prince  might  envy! 

1  he  Carlin  bassinet  is  fitted  out  to  the  last  detail  or 
baby  comfort  and  luxury.  It  is  as  different  from  the 
usual  stock  bassinet  as  one  s  own  baby  is  Irom  all  others! 

You  may  choose  from  a  myriad  of  exquisite  covers  and 
blankets,  pillows  and  cases  .  .  .  and  they  all  have  their 
practical  side.  Carlin  Comforts  are  fashioned  of  that 
rare  cjuality  of  materials  and  lasting  workmanship  which 
withstand    the    cleansing    essential    to     baby   accessories. 

A  booklet  illustrating  Carlin  Comforts  for  trie  bed- 
room ami  boudoir  and  tor  travel  as  well  as  lor  the 
nursery,  will    be    sent    without    charge    upon    request. 

\^/arlin    \somjorts.  cJnc. 

New  York  ...  528   Madison  Avenue  at   54th  Street 
Chicago.  . .  662  North  Michigan  Avenue  at  Erie  Street 

San  Francisco 
I.  MAGNIN  &  CO.,  Grant  Avenue  at  Geary 
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\\  TlSE  and  skillful  planting  brings  a  rich  harvest  of 
"  beauty,  indoors  as  well  as  out.  Plant  a  Capitol  boiler 
in  your  basement  this  summer;  and  next  winter  and  m^lny 
winters  afterward,  with  the  minimum  of  tending,  it  .will 
yield  a  guaranteed  return  of  even  warmth  and  pleasant 
healthful  living. 

The  Red  Top,  the  Red  Cap,  the  Red 
Head  .  .  .  handsome,  dependable,  fuel- 
saving,  they  meet  all  heating  needs  in 
houses  large  or  small.  With  equal  effi- 
ciency, they  burn  coal,  coke,  oil,  or  gas. 
Serving  Capitol  Radiators,  with  their 
scientific  attractive  new  designs,  which- 


.  harvest  comtort 


ever  of  these  boilers  you  choose  will  bring  a  revelation 
in  comfort  and  heating  quality. 

Convenient  payments,  if  desired 
The  initial  investment  need  not  worry  you.  Moderately  priced 
Capitol  Guaranteed  Heating,  warranted 
in  writing,  can  be  completely  installed  for 
a  few  dollars  down  and  a  few  dollars  a 
month,  under  the  Capitol  Deferred  Pay- 
ment Plan.  See  your  heating  contractor. 
He  will  help  you  select  the  exactly  right 
type  and  size,  and  arrange  the  financing. 
Let  us  send  you  our  manual  of  better 
heating,  "A  Modern  House  Warming." 


The  Cupitol  Kt'il  fit-ail 

To  small  homes  this  handsome  heat-maker  with 
rock  wool  insulation,  brings  radiator  heat  for 
little  if  any  more  than  thecosl  of  your  second  choice 


The  Capitol  Red  Top  (above) 

Illustrated  above  is,  we  believe,  the  fi nest  square 
boiler  yet  achieved.  Rock  wool  insulation. 
Jacket  in  baked  enamel.  Porcelain  enamel  doors 


The  Capitol  Red  Cap 

Embodies  every  improvement  known  in  round  boil- 
ers. Rock  wool  insulation,  the  finest  obtainable, 
suggests  its  quality.  For  medium  sized  residences 


UnTted jStates  Radiator  (corporation- Detroit,  Michigan 

8  Factories  and  35  Assembling  Plants  Serve  the  Country— For  40  years  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 


THE      PACIFIC       STEEL      BOILER      CORPORATION 

Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation,  builds  welded  steel 
heating  boilers  for  buildings  of  all  sizes  from  bungalows  to  skyscrapers 


WITH 


Capitol  Boilers 

and  RADIATORS 
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New  bathroom  fittings 

by  artists  of  America  and  Y  ranee 


Spout  from  the  Espa-     Spout  from  the  Eng- 

gnol-Flamand  group,     lish   Georgian  group. 

Gold  plated  Gold  plated 


Moderne-  I 
Clochettes  ***" 
legs  and  *■ 
trim  on  a  Cor-  ~ 
with  lavatory. 
Chromium  plated 


Trianon  legs  and  trim 
on  a  marble  lavatory. 
Gold  plating  effectively 
brings  out  the  delicate 
ornamentation 


Exquisitely  flower-like  Design  45  handles,  escutcheons, 
and  spouts  here  adorn  a  Neumar  lavatory,  a  bath,  and 
shower.  Even  the  legs  of  the  Neumar  are  of  related  design 


Seautiful  design  brought  new  charm  to  bathroom  fixtures.  Why 
need  the  fittings  remain  commonplace?  These  Crane  trimmings  for 
lavatories,  baths,  and  showers  answer:  "They  need  not." 

New,  distinctive,  they  run  the  decorative  gamut  from  antique  to  modern, 
period  to  present  day.  Trianon  fittings,  inspired  by  the  exquisite  ornamen- 
tal bronze  in  the  palaces  of  Trianon  and  Versailles . . .  Espagnol-Flamand, 
with  the  charm  of  fine  metal  work  in  a  mansion  of  Madrid  .  .  .  Georgian 
. . .  Moderne-Clochettes;  twenty  designs  are  offered,  originated  for  Crane 
Co.  in  the  Fontaine  ateliers  of  France.  No  less  beautiful  and  wholly 
American  are  the  octagonal  Design  40,  the  fluted  Design  45,  and  the 
glass-handled  Design  50,  from  our  own  studios. 

You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  these  at  nearby  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms. 
A  Crane  Qualified  Contractor-Dealer  will  make  the  installation,  per- 
mitting you  to  pay  monthly  under  the  Crane  Budget  Plan  if  you  desire. 


i&         ~tjp        Jfc 


Interesting  examples  of  the  work  of  American 
artists  are  the  Designs  jo,  45,  and  40.  Note 
the  pleasing  effects  of  contrasting  ?netal  and 
crystal  in  Design  5  O;  the  exquisite  filigree  work 
of  Design  45,-  the  modern  touch  in  the  octagonal 
planes  of  Design  40.  Platings  may  be  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  chromium,  on  a  base  of  serviceable  brass, 
applied  by  a  special  process  to  prevent  peeling  and 
assure  complete  coverage. 

Beneath  the  surface  loveliness  of  all  the  fittings 
shown  above,  French  as  well  as  American,  is 
such  engineering  quality  as  only  the  Crane 
stamp  assures. 


Valves 
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Fittings 


Fixtures,     Valves,     Fittings, 


and     Piping,     for    Domestic    and    Industrial    use 

C^ne  Co.,  General  Offices:  8S6S.M,ch,gan  A,,,  Ch,cago     ♦      :3  IV.  44<h  S,,  Ne»  York      ♦      Branches  and  sales  offices  ,n  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  afes 
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The  growing  favor  of  early  English  oak  panelled  rooms 
creates  new  interest  in  furniture  of  harmonious  charac- 
ter. Singer  has  designed  pieces  that  reflect  this  influence, 
enhanced  by  modern  standards   of  taste  and  comfort. 


c& 


^Makers  of  Fine    Upholstered    Furniture    and   Cabinet    Work 

32-40     EAST    19th    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


There  is  a  Decorator  in  your  vicin- 
ity with  whom  the  Singer  staff  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  regarding 
the  beautifcation  of  your  home. 
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Dedicated  to  coming  generations 

Telephone  companies  have  to  be  far-sighted.  Their  completely  equipped  buildings  must 
serve  coming  generations,  and  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community.  So  the  Syracuse 
headquarters  building  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  designed  by 
Voorhees,  Gmelin  and  Walker,  Architects,  of  New  York  City,  was  built  of  reinforced 
concrete. throughout.  As  pictured  above,  the  beautiful  exterior  is  of  cast  stone  in  which 
the  richness  of  hand-tooling  is  combined  with  the  speed  and  economy  of  reproduc- 
tion from  models.  This  practical  and  fire-safe  structure  will  endure  long  past  the 
5  capacity  and  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  growing  city  it  serves. 

"\lnformative  booklets  on  concrete  construction  gladly  mailed  on  request Jp- 

PORTLAND   CEMENT  ^Association^ 

Concrete  for  permanence  dnd  firesafety  CHICAGO 
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of  TOMORROW 


1  lu"  g raciou.Mii">->,  simplicity  and  poise  ol  the  C^ueen 
Anne  period  are  exquisitely  worked  out  in  this  dining 
room  l>y  the  Staff  ot  I.  "N.  Slack.  5  From  the 
authenticity  ol  the  design  to  the  most  minute  detail  ol 
workmanship,  each  creation  ol'JL.  .N .  olack  fulfills  the 
requirements  ol  an  heirloom  oj  tomorrow  I 

In.  thia  Quetn  Anne?  dining  room,  .selected  English  burl 
veneer     i'v     enriched    with     beautiful   seaweed    marquetry. 

Richly  figured  tapestry  covers  the  chair  seats. 


G^^Zs^) 


±/jL   Cyiajj    oj    CJuvniluve     draftsmen    and 
Csnienor    LJJecorators 

IN    SLACK  &  CO 

INCORPORATED 
730     Fifth    Avenue      at     Fifty  -  Seventh    Street    •     New     York 

LONDON  •  PARIS  •        FLORENCE 
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The  Home  of 
Richard  C.  Bondy 


i  •     the  center 
V„     Ue   Mone   •"«*• , "K,  Sd  o(  the  Pf""' 
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A  Modern  American  Home  Influenced 
By  Sixteenth  Century  English  Architecture 

This    House  at   Coldens    Bridge   Reflects   the   Character  of  Its  Setting,  Yet   Has 
Much  of  the  Quality  of  Informal  Elegance  of  the  Old  Tudor  Houses  Which  Inspired  It 


/.pin's  Bowman,  Architect 

WE  Americans  of 
this  generation 
have  been 
brought  up  to  consider  that 
•style"  in  architectural 
design  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  beauty  of 
line  and  proportion.  If  one 
can  say  that  his  house  is 
"designed  in  the  English, 
French  or  Spanish  style," 
as  the  case  may  be,  noth- 
ing else  matter-.  Obvi- 
ously, it  must  be  beautiful. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
an  architect  in  designing  a 
house,  or  any  other  type 
of  building  that  shall  serve 
a  modern  purpose  and 
meet  modern  require- 
ments, should  seek  inspira- 
tion in  the  work  of  the 
master-designers  of  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  It  is 
natural,  too,  that  he  may 
often  run  across  some  his- 
toric form  which  may 
suggest  to  him  a  way  in 
which  some  particular 
phase  of  his  problem  may 
be  solved.  Or  he  may  feel 
that  by  embodying  the 
general  lines  of  some  his- 
toric motive,  his  design 
may  be  made  more  beau- 
tiful. 

All  this  may  sound  sim- 
ple to  the  uninitiated.  But, 
in  order  that  the  final 
composition  be  thoroughly  harmonious — and 
that  is  the  architect's  desideratum — he  must 
interpret  these  old  forms  and  motives  in  his 
own  language;  he  must  adapt  them  to  his 
composition;  and  it  is  in  this  translation  pro- 
cess that  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
originality  and  creative  ability.  In  many 
American  houses  of  today  one  can  see  the  in- 
fluence of  old  French  architecture  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  circular  tower,  for  example,  while 
it  is  not  uncommon  that  an  oriole  window  on 
the  same  elevation  of  the  same  house  sug- 
gests very  decidedly  early  English  inspira- 
tion. But  one  must  be  original,  I  claim,  to 
adapt  old  forms  and  motives  of  different  pe- 
riods so  that  the  resultant  composition  is 
harmonious  and  conforms  to  other  architec- 
tural principles  simultaneously.  And,  further- 
more, in  such  a  composition  it  is  the 
architect's  individual  manner  of  expression 
and  interpretation  which  gives  the  design  its 


By  R.  W.  SEXTON 
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Entrance  from  the  walled  garden  to  the 
house  by  way  of  the  big  stone  tower.  The 
entrance  is  framed  in  limestone  and  the 
door  is  of  wide  oak  planks  with  elaborate 
wrought-iron  hinge  plates  and  latches.  The 
lantern  over  the  door  is  hung  from  a 
wrought-iron   bracket 

character — or  style,  if  you  will — and  not 
the  doubtful  source  of  inspiration  which  some 
of  its  details  may  suggest,  as  so  many  people 
would  have  us  believe. 

Nothing  is  gained,  I  claim,  by  associating 
a  modern  building  of  any  description  with  a 
period  which  flourished  five,  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies ago.  But  we  immediately  lose  thereby 
that  element  of  individuality  on  which  do- 
mestic architecture  has  ever  been  based. 

In  the  house  which  Lewis  Bowman,  archi- 
tect, recently  designed  for  Richard  C.  Bondy 
at  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  a  student  of  the 
history  of  architecture  could  trace,  no  doubt, 
certain  details  to  a  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury origin.  But,  because  the  house  bears  such 


a  definite  relation  to  its 
site;  because  its  plan 
meets  so  satisfactorily  the 
needs  and  requirements  of 
the  family  of  those  who 
live  therein,  and  because 
its  design  reflects  so  defi- 
nitely the  tastes  and  char- 
acter of  the  owner,  this 
house  makes  its  greatest 
appeal  as  the  home  of  a 
twentieth  century  Ameri- 
can family.  As  I  come  to 
understand  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  with  which 
the  architect  was  presented 
and  see  how  capably  it 
has  been  solved,  I  would 
consider  it  absurd  to  asso- 
ciate the  design  of  this 
house  in  any  way  what- 
ever with  an  era  in  history 
when  a  man's  house  was  a 
fortress  and  when  methods 
of  construction  were  so 
vastly  different  from  what 
they  are  today. 

Mr.  Bondy  and  his 
family,  which  consists  of 
his  wife  and  two  grown 
sons,  are  all  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts. They  are  all  de- 
voted to  outdoor  sports 
and  to  animals,  and  are 
particularly  interested  in 
horses  and  dogs.  Anyone 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  breeding  of  dogs  will 
immediately  associate  the 
name  of  Bondy  with  the 
finest  collection  of  wire  haired  fox  terriers 
in  the  world. 

This  love  of  nature  and  interest  in  outdoor 
sports  must  have  influenced  Mr.  Bondy  in 
purchasing  the  property  on  which  the  house 
is  located.  The  land  rises  at  quite  a  sharp 
angle  from  the  road,  and  abounds  in  rocks 
and  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  an  unusually  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  natural  landscaping.  The 
property  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  including  the  land  devoted  to 
farming,  on  which  are  located  the  stables 
and  kennels,  one-half  mile  distant  from  the 
house.  The  Bondy  estate  adjoins  the  property 
of  the  Goldens  Bridge  Hunt  Club.  The  house 
itself  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  road.  This  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
property  and  affords  a  gorgeous  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  overlooking  the  Cross 
River  Reservoir  lakes.  The  driveway  from 
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the  street  entrance  to  the  house  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long  and  follows  a  winding 
course  among  the  trees,  but  never  attains  a 
greater  grade  than  ten  inches  to  a  foot.  It 
took  the  brains  of  three  engineers  to  work 
out  a  plan  for  this  roadway  that  would  over- 
come the  various  difficulties  and  conform  to 
the  several  requirements.  The  problem  was 
finally  solved  by  Stanley  M.  Northrop,  an 


engineer,  who  was  associated  with  the  West- 
chester Park  Commission  in  laying  out  the 
beautiful  Bronx  River  Parkway. 

This  site,  which  I  have  tried  to  picture  in 
your  minds,  seemed  to  suggest  a  design  that 

The  living  terrace  of  the  Bondy  house  with 

flag  floor   and   granite  retaining   wall.  The 

entrance  to  the  house  at  the  right,  through 

the   limestone   arches 


would  be  at  once  simple  yet  picturesque;  but 
always  and  above  all  else  thoroughly  in- 
formal. The  architect  and  owner  agreed  that 
details  of  the  Tudor  and  Jacobean  styles  of 
architecture  seemed  to  best  apply  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  site  presented.  The  infor- 
mal, but  stately  quality  of  the  old  Tudor 
buildings  appealed  to  the  Bondys.  For  they 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


Below — 
The  gate 
which  leads 
from  the 
drive  to  the 
walled 
garden. 
Simple  and 
informal  in 
treatment, 
it  suggests 
the  charac- 
ter of  the 
garden  to 
which  it 
leads 


Below  — 
View  of  the 
house  and 
driveway 
f  r  o  m  the 
north.  This 
is  the  first 
view  the  vis- 
itor obtains 
of  the  house 
when  ap- 
proaching 
l>y  the  long 
driveway 
through  the 
trees 
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Miniatures  of  American  and  Englishwomen 


- 


V 


Exhibition    licit!   at 

tin-  Cmiicr  Establishment 


I 


Mrs.      Edward     F. 

Million,   our    of   tile 

few  full-length  por« 
traits  shown  ;it  the 
exhibition.  The 
frame  for  the  mini- 
ature w.is  designed 
bj  Cartier  in  the 
modern  manner.  It 
i-    of    carved   jade, 

jewelled 


This  Collection  of  Miniatures,  the 
Work  of  F.  Enid  Stoddard,  A.R.M.S., 
Was  Held  in  New  York  During  the 
Month  of  April.  It  Was  Opened  hy 
Lady  Armstrong,  and  Many  Fine 
Pencil  Portraits  Were  Shown  at  the 
Sarin     Time 


L  THE  PHOTOGHAPHS  EXCEPT 
AT  OF  H.  R.  H. THE  DUCHESS 
YORK  WERE  BY  PETER  A.  JULEY 


N a  tie ni a  Hutton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hut- 
ton.  This  charming 
miniature  has  the 
quality  of  those 
done  centuries  ago; 
richly  framed  by 
Cartier 


H.R.H.  The  Duch- 
ess ot  York.  This 
portrait  of  a  lovely 
and  interesting 
royal  lady  is  done 
with  great  deliracy, 
yet  precision, 
framed  in  the  old 
way  of  English 
miniatures 


This  miniature  of 
Miss  Annie  May 
Henry,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington Henry,  has 
somewhat  the  qual- 
ity of  anoil  painting. 


Miss  Hortense  Swift 
Henry,  a  charming 
portrait  painted  in 
modern  technique 
and  interestingly 
framed  in  a  fine 
antique   setting 
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Pewter-Ware  Has  Its 
Renaissance 

Tea-Sets,    Dinner   Services    and   Other  Articles 

in  Daily  Use  Made  of  Pewter  From  Old  Models 

Are  Now  Again  in  Vogue 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


PHOTO   BV   DANA   B.    MERRILL 


IN  selecting  the  above  title,  we  are  guided 
by  the  fact  that  this  old-time  metal 
is  knowing  a  renaissance  in  the  fullest  sense 
rather  than  a  passing  vogue.  That  it  is  not 
a  sporadic  revival,  such  as  any  one  of  the 
several  abortive  attempts  to  bring  pewter  into 
fashion  during  the  past  century,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  numerous  articles  for 
everyday  use  made  by  present  pewterers; 
whereas  previous  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  utilizing  it  only  as  a  medium  for  decorative 
objects,  overlooking  that  the  nature  of  the 
material  itself  is  opposed  to  any  other  than 


York  shop  that  it 
"came  from  the  mines 
of  Westphalia".  The 
actual  components 
vary,  but  broadly 
speaking  it  is  com- 
posed of  tin,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  bismuth. 
In  ancient  times,  it 
was  more  often  tin 
with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lead,  the  latter 
not  infrequently  being 
omitted  entirely.  The 
copper  was  added  to 
harden  the  composite 
metal  while  it  has 
been  known  to  con- 
tain a  small  propor- 
tion of  silver.  Where 
silver  has  become  part  of  the  various  metals, 
however,  it  has  usually  been  introduced  ac- 
cidentally and  then  never  in  any  appreciable 
quantity. 

When  pewter  began  to  enjoy  a  renewed 
popularity  with  us  moderns,  the  factories 
who  became  interested  in   reproducing  the 


Pewter  in  reproduc- 
tion of  a  1760  En- 
glish service  lends 
charm  to  this  mod- 
ern tea  tahle.  Cour- 
tesy Reed  &  Barton 


early- 
styles  con- 
c  e  r  n  e  d 
themselves 
really  seri- 
ously with 
the  actual 
metal  they 
would  use. 
They  had 
in  view  the 
unavoida- 
ble acidity 
of  certain 
foods  and 
it  was 
therefore 

decided  to  produce  a 
pewter  of  much  hard- 
er and  more  resistant 
character  than  that  of 
which  the  old  vessels 
were  made.  For  while 
our  ancestors  ate  and 

drank  from  pewter  and  no  harm  seems  to 
have  resulted  to  them,  we  are  today  so  ex- 
cessively careful  of  our  personal  welfare  that 


Plain  tankard  witli  the 
traditional  glass  bot- 
tom, pitcher  inspired 
by  the  old  Scotch 
measures  and  one  cop- 
ied from  that  designed 
by  Paul  Revere. 
Courtesy  Macy's 


Pewter  used  on  the  set 
table,  the  sideboard  and 
on  the  large  cupboard 
gives  unusual  interest  to 
this  room.  Courtesy 
Queen   Anne  Studios 


the  most  severe  ornamen- 
tation. Not  that  it  is  un- 
suitable for  certain  articles 
which  assist  in  the  deco- 
ration of  an  interior,  for 
there  are  pieces  of  furni- 
ture formerly  made  specif- 
ically for  the  old  pewter- 
ware,  albeit  these  were 
then  intended  for  use  in 
the  kitchen,  if  now  often 
accorded  the  dignity  of  the 
breakfast  or  dining-room. 
Such  furniture  therefore 
conforms  equally  to  the 
modern  reproductions  of 
the  original  pewter  which 
like  our  own  American  sil- 
ver is  the  more  beautiful 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity. 
At  the  outset,  it  may  be 
well  to  touch  upon  the 
composition  of  pewter  at 
the  present  time  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  long 
ago.  fn  the  first  place  it 
is  no1  a  natural  metal  de- 
spite the  explanation  given 
by  one  clerk   in   a    New 


< 
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we  often  guard  against  an  ill  which  does 
not  and  can  not  endanger  us.  Hence 
the  modern  composite  metal  is  con- 
siderably harder  and  has  a  much  finer 
texture  than  the  platters,  mugs  and 
tankards  of  our  forebears. 

How  greatly  we  have  reverted  to  and 
how  faithful  the  modern  craftsmen  are  in 
reproducing  the  earlier  styles  of  all  that 
makes  for  the  furnishings  and  decoration  of 
any  household  is  nowhere  more  conclusively 
proved  than  by  the  modern  pewter-ware. 
Like  those  of  by-gone  generations,  the 
shapes  follow  those  of  the  old  silver  and  in- 
cidentally the  modern  metal  will  permit  a 
soft  lustrous  polish  not  unlike  that  of  silver 
itself.  But  as  pewter-ware  i*  always  associated 
with  the  soft  satin-like  grey-blue  sheen  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  the  tendency  still  remains  to 
prefer  the  duller  finish. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  reason  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  many  household 
objects  made  of  this  metal  in  the  past  few 
years.  We  need  look  no  farther  than  to  the 
numerous  homes  where  the  dining  rooms  re- 
construct the  traditions  of  the  English  Oak 
period.  Xor  is  it  easy  to  find  a  setting  more 
redolent  of  informal 
pleasure  yet  reminis- 
K.irU  American  can-  cent  of  all  that  we 
dlesticks  copied  from        now    seek    from    the 

■"'  old  pwr,  ■ndan       mannersof  other  davs, 

interesting  lamp  with  .  ,  ,       J   ' 

glass  shade.  Courtesy        than  a  ,on8  refectory 

Ifaey'i  table  sans  table-cloth 

and  laid 
with  china 
of  long- 
a  go  pat- 
tern, fine 
glass  and 
various 
pewter 
vessel  s. 
Those 
pewter 
pieces 
might  well 
be  candle- 
sticks, 
salt-cel- 
lars, sever- 


Aii  interesting  group 
of  old  pewter  arrang- 
ed in  an  old  Dutch 
colony  corner  cup- 
board. Courtesy  Lord 
&  Taylor 


al  large  bowls 
conta  i  n  i  ng 
flowers,  placed 
at  intervals 
along  the 
length  of  the 
table,  water 
jugs  and  pos- 
sibly, if  the 
beverage  for 
the  evening  is 
appropriate 
there  might 
even  be  beak- 
ers, mugs,  and 
tankards. 

In  mention- 
ing pewter 
bowls  as  suit- 
able for  table 
flowers,  this 
advisedly,  be- 
cause the  deco- 
rative value  of 
these  is  not 
fully  acknowl- 
edged .  But 
those  who  have 
"experiment- 
ed" along  these 
lines  will  ad- 
mit that  wheth- 
er on  a  dining 

table  or  on  any  piece  of  furniture,  the  dull 
bluish  tone  of  the  metal  is  brought  out  in 
striking  relief  by  the  vivid  hues  of  the  vari- 
ous blossoms.  We  can  recall  a  quite  deep 
pewter  bowl  of  fair  capacity  filled  with  crim- 
son roses  in  an  oak  library 
we  once  knew,  nor  shall  for- 
get.  Admittedly,   that   par-  A  luncheon  table  set  in  antique 
ticular  bowl  was  of  another 


pewter    in    charming    contrast 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  Courtesy 
day,  but  the  same  colorful  Mrs>  Ehrich  Co.  Linen  by  Ital- 

effect   will   as  readily   result  ian  Needlework  Guild 


from  roses  when  they  are  placed  in  a  similar 

bowl  made  by  a  modern  pewterer.  Nor  is 

it  without  interest  to  recall  that  the  bowl 

we  knew  was  in  a  land  where  roses  do  not 

have  the  long  stems  found  in  America,  so 

that  the  floral  part  of  the 

decoration  always  consisted 

only  of  crimson  and  green 

with    no    appearance    of 

spindling  stems.  Yet  it  was 

beautiful  indeed. 

That  oak  library  was 
part  of  a  home  that  had 
heard  the  sigh  of  the  sum- 
mer breezes  and  the  howl 
of  the  winter  storms  for 
more  than  one  century.  In 
the  cupboards  of  the  pantry 
were  innumerable  pewter 
vessels,  discarded  and  for- 
gotten and  more  still  rested 
in  their  wonted  place  along 
the  shelves  of  the  great 
kitchen.  Dinner  plates, 
plates  with  hot  water  bases, 
large  dishes  and  chargers 
ranged  in  order  and  display- 
ing their  beautiful  patina, 
but  no  longer  of  use;  for  as 
pewter  had  in  its  day  sup- 
planted the  crude  wooden 
drinking  bowls  and  trench- 
ers, so  in  time  it  had  itself 
been  relegated  and  replaced 
by  more  aristocratic  silver. 
Then  came  the  day  when 
the  great  oak  paneled  rooms, 
yes  and  possibly  some  of 
those  old  timbered  kitchens 
found  their  way  to  the  land 
to  which  more  than  one 
kinsman  of  the  former  own- 
ers had  gone,  before  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Pathway  Through  the  Garden 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Home 


Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect 


Albert  M.  Swank's  residence  has  rough,  whitewashed 
stone  walls.  The  easement  windows  and  arched 
porch  are  typical  of  Norman  homes.  An  old  watering 
trough  in  the  foreground  and  the  luxurious,  un- 
studied effect  of  the  informal  planting  give  a  picto- 
rial atmosphere  to  the  house  and  surrounding  garden 
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P»OIOi«»PMS   BI   CULIES  £«CE'T  ONE  ABOVE  Bt  MAIIIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 


Pictorial  Beauty  of  Country  Houses 

The  Honn  s  I  •  m'v»iu  (I  l>y  Mr.  Frank  J.  Forster  Have  Charm  and  Comfort  in  Equal 
Proportion— An  Interview  with  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr.  Tenth  of  a  Series  of 
Articles    Entitled,      The    Modern    Home    as    the  American  Architect    Sees    It" 


HR.   FRANK  J.   FORS- 
TER   is    one    of    the 
imger  men  in  country 
house  design  whose  work-  have 

attracted  much  attention  in 
recent  year-.  His  houses  arc 
known  for  their  artistry,  their 
charm  and  their  individuality. 
Thinking  that  Mr.  Forster's 
-  on  country  house  archi- 
tecture would  prove  interest- 
ing, I  sought  him  out,  in  his 
office  in  New  York  City. 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  trend  of  country  house  de- 
sign today?  What  do  people 
chiefly  demand  in  their  homes?" 
I  asked  him. 

Mr.  Forster  answered,  "A 
really  marvellous  development 
is  taking  place  in  house  archi- 
tecture. I  see  it  in  many  ways. 
Everywhere  there  is  under 
way  a  constant  process  of 
establishing  recognized  cus- 
toms of  living  and  the  shap- 
ing of  the  house — particu- 
larly its  plan- — to  fit  those 
customs  and  manners.  And 
along  with  this  trend  there 
is  also  constant  effort  being 
made  to  perfect  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  house  and 


Rustic  front  entrance  and 
forecourt  of  the  home  of 
Charles  W.  Dunn  at  South 
Norwalk.  The  carved  porch 
gable  and  oak  beams  which 
support  the  roof  are  typical- 
ly Norman.  The  grapevine 
trailing  over  timbers  and 
tile  roof  complete  the  charm 


a  growing  interest  in  beauty.  Some  people  think  of  the  prac- 
tical details  only — of  the  mechanics  of  the  house  and  of  the  expense. 
Since  details  of  equipment  are  so  important,"  continued  Mr. 
Forster,  "I  shall  mention  them  first.  In  a  well-designed  house  today, 
everything   functions  so  smoothly  that  inconvenience  has  been  al- 


Above — Mr.  Forster  has  given  a 
more  formal  aspect  to  this  adap- 
tation of  a  minor  chateau,  the 
home  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Sloane  of 
West  Orange.  Of  the  three  arches 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  one 
forms  the  entrance.  The  hexagonal 
tower    encases    an    open    stairway 


most  done  away  with.  Natu- 
rally, this  ease  of  operation  en- 
courages the  building  of  coun- 
try houses." 

"That  marks  a  change  since 
the  days  right  after  the  war, 
when  people  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  satis- 
factory service,  both  inside  the 
house  and  outside,  on  the 
grounds,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  but  those  troubles  are 
disappearing  because  of  the 
mechanical  improvements,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Forster.  "We  are 
creating  leisure — the  economy 
of  leisure.  I  have  proved  that, 
in  my  own  case  at  least,  in  my 
own  home.  Why!  Just  my  oil- 
burning  furnace  alone  is  a  real 
satisfaction — it  is  a  mental 
comfort  as  well  as  a  physical 
one.  No  ashes  to  take  out,  no 
coal  to  store  and  to  handle, 
and  comparatively  little  oil  to 
burn.  It  gives  me  a  perfectly 
even  temperature  in  the  house; 
and,  with  a  humidifier,  the  air 
can  be  kept  moist  enough  for 
health.  Isn't  that  a  big  ad- 
vantage?" 

"It  most  certainly  is,"  said 
I.  "And  I  am  impressed  with 
what  you  said  of  the  value  of 
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Above — From  this  spring- 
fed  lily  pool  with  its  rural 
path  one  notes  the  pleas- 
ing way  Mr.  Swank's  house 
fits  into  the  landscape. 
The  oblong  house  is  on 
several      hillside      levels 


the  humidifier  to  health  and  comfort. 
Too-dry  air  in  a  house  is  a  very 
unhealthy  condition.  Dry  warmth  is 
bad  for  the  nasal  passages  and  it 
stimulates  bronchial  troubles — at 
least  so  the  physicians  say  and  they 
are  the  ones  to  judge.  In  fact,  I  un- 


derstand that  medical  research  into 
this  most  important  phase  is  now 
being  made.  I  myself  am  even  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  correct 
principles  of  heating  a  home  have 
been  altogether  discovered  yet.  I 
think    that    the    ultimate    solution 


Below — A  vine-covered, 
enclosed  porch  connects 
service  wing  with  main 
part  of  the  Dunn  house. 
Light  and  shade  play 
over  the  whitewashed 
stone    and   stucco   walls 
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may  depend  on  heating  the  floors — in  that  way  mak- 
ing them  radiators  to  a  certain  extent.  Under  exist- 
ing methods,  the  floors  are  apt  to  be  too  cold  and  the 
upper  portions  of  the  rooms  too  hot  for  health.  The 
warmer  temperature  should  be  lower  down — our  heads 
should  be  cool  and  our  feet  should  be  warm!  Yes,  the 
problem  of  heating  a  house  is  a  vital  one,  and  yet  it  is 
only  one  of  several  such  problems  that  possibly  are  far 
from  solution  yet.  We  still  need  much  further  perfecting 
before  our  homes  realize  that  ideal  of  comfort  and  of 
easy  operation  that  we  desire.  And  constant  efforts  are 
being  made  towards  improvements  by  experts  and  by 
manufacturers  in   cooperation   with  architects." 

"The  easier  it  is  to  operate  a  country  house,  the  more 
of  them  will  be  built.''  I  observed.  ''Because  people  have 
a  keen  desire  to  live  in  the  country.  Do  you  notice  that?" 

•"Modern  transit,"  replied  Mr.  Forster,  "encourages 
people  to  live  in  the  country,  and  at  increasing  distances 
from  the  cities.  In  this  change,  the  automobile  is,  of 
course,  a  factor.  So.  also,  are  the  radio  and  the  telephone 
and  even  the  movie.  It  is  well  known  that  all  these  in- 
ventions help  to  keep  people  in  touch  with  the  city  centres. 
I  have  discussed  this  trend  with  many  clients  and  with 
others  who  own  country  homes,  and  I  hardly  know  a 
person  who  is  not  buying  more  land  after  he  has  built 
his  house.  That  indicated  that  in  all  these  cases  they  are 
satisfied  with  life  in  the  country.  They  are  there  to  stay. 

'"Sufficient  land  around  a  house  makes  the  home  a  better 
investment.  A  man  who  spends,  say  S.SO.OOO  for  a  house 
built  on  a  lot  that  is  too  small  may  be  throwing  his 
money  away." 

"And  it  helps  the  architectural  effect  to  have  sufficient 
land,"  I  said. 


Below  —  V  deeply  ri-i  eased 
Gothic  h«-, nl  doorway  and  a 
bear]  oak  door  with  small 
colored  glass  roundels  inset 
in  lead  foraa  the  entrance  t" 
ilic  ^vs.mk  home.  Wrought 
iron  lantern  and  hardware 
and  gay  potted  plants  add 
in    the    picturesque     beaut; 


Right — This  delightful  stair- 
way with  overhanging  Nor- 
man roof  shelters  the  entrance 
to  the  apartment  over  the  gar> 
\  wall  connects  1 1  •  i ->  w  in;; 
with  the  quainl  dove  cote 
tower,  the  lower  floor  of  which 
i-  used  as  a  toolhouse,  a  con- 
\  enience  in  the  garden  court 


"It  certainly  does,"  was  the  answer.  "It  gives  to  a 
house  the  setting  it  should  have — and  space  for  gardens. 
I  also  note  among  people  a  renewed  liking  for  gardens. 
Still  another  condition  influencing  the  acquiring  of  coun- 
try homes  is  that  each  city  today  seems  to  grow  with 
a  bigger  and  better  business  centre,  creating  traffic  diffi- 
culties and  other  signs  of  congestion  and  making  the  city 
less  livable. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "the  airplane  comes  into 
our  discussion  at  this  point.  I  know  that  Ford  says  that 
the  airplane  is  coming  along  rapidly  into  general  use, 
but  nevertheless,  I  see  no  great  results  yet  of  the  air- 
plane on  the  building  of  country  houses.  However,  money 
is  being  spent  on  airports,  and  doubtless,  at  sometime 
in  the  future,  commuting  into  the  city  from  100  miles 
away  will  mean  nothing.  But,  before  that  time  comes, 
the  airplane  must  be  made  safe  and  fool-proof  for  the 
average  man. 

"All  these  points  are  not  only  interesting — they  have 
a  practical  bearing  on  the  choice  of  location  of  a  home. 
Some  of  them  are  new  factors  entering  into  the  problem 
and  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure  of  their  ultimate  effect. 
Such  is  the  possibility  of  decentralizing  our  cities.  Among 
city  planners  and  business  men  there  is  a  growing  opinion 
that  business  and  manufacturing  activity  more  and  more 
will  be  carried  on  outside  the  city.  Such  a  movement, 
they  feel,  will  develop  along  these  new  traffic  arteries 
we  were  speaking  of  and  along  the  railroad  lines." 

"That  is  probably  more  true  of  manufacturing  than 
of  business,"  I  interjected. 

"Yes,  business  is  often  better  conducted  at  a  centre,  in 
a  sky-scraper  district  where  people  who  deal  constantly 
with  one  another  are  grouped  closely  together.  So,  all  in 
all,  the  open  country  is  growing  more  and  more  in 
demand.  People  are  buying  up  farms  and  are  creating 
estates.  They  are  buying  acreage  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  buying  lots. 

"Now,"  continued  the  architect,  "it  is  not  merely  that 

all  these  changes  in  living  habits,  the  influence  of  new 

inventions  and  the  growth  of  cities  and  countrysides — 

that  all  of  these  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  choice  of 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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China's  Most 

Celebrated 

Actor 


Mei  Lan-Fang,  the  Incom- 
parableOriental  Imperson- 
ajtor  of  Feminine  Roles, 
from  Pictures  Taken  Dur- 
ing His  Stay  in  New  York. 
InChina  heiscalled"Grand 
Abbot  of  Clung  Chung 
Monastery  and  Fore- 
most of  the  Pear  Orchard" 


COURTESY    VAN    DAMM    STUDIO 


Mei  Lan-Fang  in  '"The  Ex- 
orcising of  the  Fox  Spirit," 
one  of  the  Chinese  dances 
in  which  he  excels  and 
which  created  an  immense 
response  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  American  audiences, 
because  of  his  extraordi- 
nary grace  and  the  en- 
chantment of  his  costumes 


Mei  Lan-Fang  in  the 
"Vengeance  on  the  Bandit 
General."  The  detail  in 
and  variety  of  costumes 
in  these  Chinese  plays  are 
shown  to  great  advantage 
in  this  picture  both  in  the 
coat  of  the  bandit  ami  the 
curious  skirts  and  sashes 
which   the   heroine   wears 


Mei  Lan-Fang  in  the  dance 
from  "The  Heavenly 
Maiden."  The  fine  carved 
Chinese  screens  with  their 
wrought  brass  fittings  give 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
splendor  of  the  scenery 
used  as  background  for 
this  famous  actor's  most 
inimitable      presentations 
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Picturesque 
Players  from 
Japan 

I  \   Curious  Chant  e  a  Re- 

m.) i  k.i l>l«    Company  «»f 

.1 .1 1 1. 1 1 1<    Nt        \l    l<  »|  \     <     .Hill       tO 

SewYorkatthi  Sarin   I  nm 
,i\    1 1 1 «     Cliim  \«     I  l.i\  i  i  \. 
1  h«  y  w «  n    <i   Shadi    M< »i • 
Modern    in   Technique    of 
\.  ting    but     not    ,i     Mi, iil< 
I  •  \\  I  i  .i  i  it  1 1  nl  in  •    ostium 


Mi~-  Trakayo  Misono  as 
i  i  ..ili  i  in  "Samurai  and 
Geisha"  presented  in 
America  for  the  Brat  time 
l>\  the  Japanese  Theatre 
Association.  \li~-  Misono's 
rostnme  and  head-dress 
were  sumptuous  to  ■  degree 
qnite  beyond  our  \\  est- 
era   conception   of  Japan 


The  ladies  of  the  Yosh- 
iwara,  in  "Tlie  Cherry 
Lane,"  the  opening  pro- 
duction of  the  Japanese 
players  in  New  York,  a 
scene  of  extraordinary 
realism  w  itb  grace,  beauty 
and  Ol  iinlal  lure  in  a  scene 
of  exol  ie  color  and  gesture, 
<■ Iiinedu  ithsubtle  gaiety 


[ssaku  1/mni,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Japanese 
actors,  who  appeared  in 
leading  roles  in  the  Jap- 
anese plays  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Hoolh 
Theatre  in  New  York. 
Issaku  Izumi  is  not  only 
an  accomplished  actor 
hut   an    amazing    acrobal 
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Distinguished  Entrance  Halls 

Including  Examples  of  Fittings  in  the  Manner  of  the  French  Gothic,  Mediae- 
val Italian,  Modern   Italian,  18th  Century  French,  Spanish  and  Colonial 


French  &  Co.,  Decorator 


PHOTO  BY  JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES 


Entrance  Hall  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kobler,  showing  richly 
carved  French  Gothic  doors,  a  Persian  flower  garden  rug, 
and  the  rare  antique  chairs  from  an  old  convent  at  Lyons 
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Right — In  the  en- 
train -  hall  »f  the 
Ninniel  M  tin  illiei  m 
apartment,  the  Ital- 
ian bench  under  the 
ghrine  i-  covered  with 
rose  and  gold  brocade 
and  on  the  opposite 
-ill.-  of  the  hall  is  a 
lii.iiitiful  <>K1  Italian 
table  \>  ith  bine  paint- 
ed stretchers.  The 
torcheres  at  either 
«ide  of  the  wronght- 
iron  doorway  are  in 
perj  chrome  « ith  lion 
bases.  The  antique 
gate  i-  from  \  enice. 
\n  old  Italian  street 
lantern  light-  the  ball 


Below  —  The    v.-li 
bolewhii  li  leads  from 

the    entrance    hall    of 

the  apartment  of  Mr. 

a  nil  Mr-.  S  .1  m  D  e  1 
M  11 11  d  It  e  i  in    to    ill  '■ 

elevator.  The  fine 
can eil  door  i-  I  lor- 
entine  in  polj  chrome 
and  m\  old  convent 
licll  w i 1 1 1  chain  and 
pull  announces  ar- 
rivals of  gnests.  The 
Mediaeval  Italian 
benches  .ire  1  overed 
m  ith  coral   velvet] 

\.r\    old 


Milton  H.  Blum, 

Decorator  of  the 

Samuel  Mundheim 

Apartment 


Below — French  en- 
trance hall  in  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Black. 
Here  the  walls  are 
pale  preen  with  de- 
lightful panels  set  in 
after  the  manner  of 
Pillcinent.  The 
chairs  are  covered 
with  rare  old  tapestry 
in  delicate  tones  and 
the  carved  medallion 
over  the  door  is 
painted  in  gilt.  The 
doors  are  carved  and 
painted  and  an  old 
Persian  rug  covers 
the  floor 


THESE    PHOTOGRAPHS 

ARE    BY    MATTIE    EDWARDS 

HEWITT 
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Right— This  delightful  old  Colonial  en- 
trance hall  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Meredith 
Blagden  at  Sterlington,  N.  Y .,  is  done 
with  white  walls  and  stairway,  with,  of 
course,  antique  mahogany  rail.  The  floors 
are  pine  hoards  and  there  is  a  mahogany 
drop-leaf  table  against  the  wall.  Early  Colo- 
nial chairs  with  cane  seats  are  painted 
and  the  old  hook  rugs  are  in  neutral  tones. 
This  picture  is  so  delightfully  taken  that  it 
is  worth  a  word  of  comment  as  one  looks 
down  the  hallway,  through  the  open  door, 
to  the  blossoming  orchard,  and  <iuite 
rightly,  sprays  of  dogwood  are  placed  on 
the  mahogany  table.  This  bit  of  interior 
decoration  is  really  a  study  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  very  simple  materials 
used  imaginatively,  for  straight  narrow  hall 
is  a  difficult  problem 


McMillen  Inc.,  Decorators 


George  Washington  Smith.  Architect  and  Decorator 


PHOTO  BY  DRIX  DURYEA 


PHOTO  BY  J.  WALTER  COLUNGE 


Left — A  Spanish  entrance  hall  looking  into 
a  beauty  room  in  the  residence  of  Mr. 
George  F.  Steedman  at  Montecito,  Cali- 
fornia. The  tiles  in  the  floor  of  the  hall  as 
well  as  in  the  dressing  room  are  of  excep- 
tionally fine  design  and  coloring.  An 
old  Spanish  bench  is  under  the  leaded 
window,  which  is  noticeable  for  its  tiny 
wooden  shutters,  carved  with  Gothic  design. 
A  17th  Century  Spanish  chair  stands  at  the 
right  and  over  this  is  a  carved  ivooden 
figure,  also  Spanish.  A  mirror  ivith  an 
elaborately  carved  frame  is  seen  through 
the  doorivay.  The  little  beauty  room  is 
finished  uith  tiles  all  about  the  base-board 
and  on  each  side  of  the  dressing  table. 
Tiles  are  also  added  to  ornament  the  ivalls 
ill  the  entrance  hall.  A  little  Spanish  wall 
lantern    hangs    near    the    windoiv 
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Among  the  New  Books 

The  Comedy  Side  of  Life  Finds  Favor  in  Fiction  This  Spring 

Bv  BURTON   RASCOI 


"YEAR  IS,  YOU  RE  OUT  I 

WHEX  a  poet  or  a  novelist  breaks  sud- 
denly into  the  limelight  with  a  start- 
iingly  good  book  and  the  book  goes  on 
selling  week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
there  are  those  who  simply  can't  stand  it  and 
just  dare  the  author  to  produce  another  book. 
Among  these  people  there  are  some  reviewers 
who  go  right  out  and  buy  a  baseball  bat  and  hold 
it  against  the  time  when  they  can  most  effec- 
tively bring  it  into  use.  One  or  two  took  a  swing 
at  Samuel  Hoffenstein  when  Sam  brought  out 
his  Year  In,  You're  Out!  But  most  of  the  swings 
missed.  They  were  looking  for  a  book  of  poems 
just  like  Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing 
and  not  getting  it,  they  expressed  a  mild  dis- 
appointment. 

Hoffenstein's  new  book  is.  not  the  same  book 
as  Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing,  be- 
cause poems  are  the  product  of  experience 
articulated  through  talent.  The  experiences  of 
Samuel  Hoffenstein  when  he  wrote  his  last  book 
are  not  the  experiences  of  Samuel  Hoffenstein 
when  he  wrote  the  poems  in  his  first  book.  That 
is,  they  are  not  of  the  same  time  of  composition 
— most  of  them  are  not.  Some  that  are,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  new  volume;  but  they  were  poems 
left  out  of  the  first. 

For  the  rest  Year  In,  You're  Out  I  represents  a 
growth  and  a  maturing  of  talent.  There  are  some 
of  the  bitter,  witty  poems  of  the  earlier  peri- 
od, but  "A  Lubber  Looks  At  the  Sea",  "  'Tis 
I,  Sir,  Rhyming  Rapidly",  and  "Apologia" 
are  in  a  graver  vein.  The  rich  idiom,  the 
musk,  the  sardonic  wistfulness  are  in  them; 
but  the  implications  are  deeper.  Yes,  Samuel 
Hoffenstein  has  grown  as  a  poet.  There  is  less 
sheer  cleverness  in  his  new  book  and  more 
poetry. 

For  those  who  yearn  for  the  witty  audacity 
of  the  earlier  poems  there  are  many  examples, 
for  instance,  the  poem 
whose  title  is  "Come  Weal, 
Come  Woe,  My  Status  is 
Quo"  and  the  series  of 
couplets  on  the  human 
race.  They  are  poems  to 
provoke  laughter  when 
read  aloud  in  a  drawing 
room.  They  are  in  his  vein 


P.  C.  Wode- 
h  o  use,   w  li  o  -  e 

tWO  new  books, 
"Mr.  Mullincr 
Speaking,"  and 
"  \  i'  r  y  Go  0  (I 
Jeeves,"  will  be 
published    l>> 

I)  Olllil  e  il  .1  \   . 

Dor  an    &    Co. 
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always  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way.  I  have  never 
taken  him  up  in  a  serious  fashion.  It  is  awfully 
darned  difficult  to  do  so.  Every  time  I  start  read- 
ing him  I  suffer  from  a  species  of  hysterics,  roll 
on  the  floor  and  emit  such  gurgles  of  laughter 
that  my  secretary  gets  out  the  aspirin  tablets — 
or,  if  I  am  home — my  wife  gets  a  cold  towel  for 
my  head.  Both  of  them,  my  wife  and  my  secre- 
tary, seem  to  think  that,  when  I  laugh  like  that, 
it  is  a  dangerous  sign  and  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it  in  the  way  of  medication  im- 
mediately. While  I  have  been  reading  Wode- 
house,  I  have  seen  that  look  of  anxious  puzzle- 


Jacob  Wassermann, 
author  of  "The 
Mauriziue  Case," 
published  by  Hor- 
ace Liveright,  from 
an  etching  bj  Hor- 
tense     Ansor ge 


Bel  o  w  —  Gene 
I  ou  ler,  who  is  tbe 
author  of  "Trumpet 
in  the  Dust,"  a 
novel  published  by 
Horace    Liveright 


of  sad,  mad  fooling.  This  is  but  one  mood. 
Hoffenstein's  nonsense  is  always  a  com- 
pound of  wit  and  music.  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Dorothy  Parker  and  he  are  the  only 
writers  we  have  who  write  vers  de  societe  of 
modern  urban  life  which  seem  to  be  true 
poetry;  and  Hoffenstein,  who  is  reminiscent 
of  both  Heine  and  Calverley  is  a  poet  whose 
work  is  mostly  a  chuckling  strange  beauty 
making  us,  the  most  pessimistic,  realize  what 
woes  the  human  frame  can  stand  if  there  be 
only  a  little  bit  of  fun  and  beauty  enjoyed 
now  and  then  in  this  world. 

"very  good,  JEEVES" 

Something  tells  me  that  in  my  critical  writ- 
ings I  have  never  done  justice  to  the  genius 
of  one  of  the  particularly  bright  stars  in  our 
literary  firmament.  I  refer  to  P.  G.  Wode- 
house.  I  have  written  a  lot  about  this  lad;  but 


Horace  Kallen, 
author  of  "In- 
decency and 
the  Seven 
Arts,"  pub- 
lished  by 
Horace  Live- 
right 


ment  on  their  faces  which 
denotes  the  fact  that  they 
are  seriously  considering 
whether  the  case  warrants 
putting  in  an  emergency 
call  at  the  psychiatric  in- 
stitute or  is  only  a  mild 
attack     which     will     wear     off     of     itself. 

It  is  really  very  difficult  to  do  a  serious 
essay  on  Wodehouse.  I  have  just  been  reading 
his  Very  Good,  Jeeves,  and  I  can  see  all  of 
the  social  criticism,  the  superfine  satire,  the 
benevolent  philosophy,  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  character,  and  the  aptitude  for  meta- 
phor in  the  man;  but  when  I  start  to  point 
these  things  out  in  a  calm  and  dignified  man- 
ner, I  start  laughing  at  something  that  Jeeves 
or  Aunt  Dahlia  said  in  the  book  or  about 
some  hilarious  scene  and  I  find  that  it  makes 
rather  a  hash  of  my  decorum. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  never  was 
a  butler  like  one  of  Wodehouse's  butlers;  but 
a  Wodehouse  butler  is  the  imaginative  epit- 
ome of  buttling.  A  Wodehouse  butler,  if  I 
may  drop  into  the  highbrow  manner  for  a 
moment,  a  social  symbol — a  symbol  of  the 
serving  class,  whose  existence  depends  upon 
being  efficient  in  the  very  things  which  those 
they  serve  could  not  be  efficient  in  without 
long  and  severe  training.  The  mistress  of  a 
house  is  very  often  at  the  mercy  of  her  cook 
and  feels  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  inferior- 
ity toward  the  tyrant  of  the  kitchen.  A  master 
and  his  butler  must  often  be  in  a  relationship 
where  the  butler  is  either  condescending  or 
patronizing  (I  have  never  had  a  butler;  nor 
{Continued  on  page  86) 
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Roses  As  Decoration  For 
Home  and  Carden 

The   Popularity  of  Cut   Roses   in   this   Country   Is 

Shown    in    the    Fact  that   in   a    Single  Year   Nearly 

Two  Hundred  Million  Were  Crown 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

President  American  Rose  Society — Editor  American   Rose   Annual 


The  climbing  Farquhar 
rose  is  used  here  to  add 
further  beauty  to  a  gar- 
den sundial,  and  make  a 
beauty  spot  through  tbe 
blooming   season 


IT  is  necessary  to 
admit  at  once  that 
there  is  no  other 
side  to  the  rose  than 
the  decorative  side. 
To  be  sure,  large 
quantities  of  roses  are 
grown  in  order  that 
their  fragrance  may 
be  preserved  in  the 
famous  attar  of  roses, 
but  that  is  essentially 
a  decorative  use,  even 
though  indirect. 

But  ordinarily 
speaking,  the  rose  is 
used  for  decoration 
all  the  time. 

In  the  new  America 
we  have  been  uncon- 
sciously but  vigor- 
ously building,  during 
this  first  three-tenths 
of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, there  has  grown 
up  an  unsuspectedly 
large  use  of  the  rose 
for  personal  decora- 
tion, through  the  cut- 
flower  operations 
peculiar  to  this  land 
in  their  perfection  and 
extent.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  vigorous 
endeavor  to  discover  for  publication  in  the 
American  Rose  Annual  how  many  cut  roses 
were  annually  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  figures  seemed  to  get  around  to  between 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  millions,  and 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 
It  is  probable  that  every  year  at  least  a  half- 
billion  roses  are  cut  from  plants  on  which 
they  have  been  grown,  with  the  sole  idea  of 
their  use  for  decoration,  not  only  as  placed 
in  various  situations  and  receptacles,  but  as 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  America's  lovely 
women.  The  rose  serves  this  purpose,  and  it 
further  serves  purposes  not  purely  decora- 
tive, but  instead  itual,  in  its  dominance 
for  sentiment  and  for  consolation. 

But  the  thought  back  of  this  article  is  not 
to  tell  details  of  the  commercial  rose  cut- 
flower  industry,  more  than  to  hint  at  its  ex- 
tent and  to  say  that  in  America  roses  seem 


to  be  grown  to  an  extent  and  to  a  perfection 
not  found  anywhere  else  on  earth.  There  has 
been  rather  a  bothersome  side  to  this  aim  at 
perfection,  in  that  nearly  all  the  important 
American  hybridists  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  production  of  superior  roses  for  cut- 
flower  growing  indoors,  because  of  the  richer 
reward  thus  available.  For  example,  a  cer- 
tain very  new  and 
very  striking  rose, 
Talisman,  is  being 
now  largely  planted 
for  this  vast  cut-flow- 
er use,  and  the  turn- 
over directly  or  indi- 
rectly reaching  its 
sponsors  will  exceed 
$50,000.  Yet  the  one 
finest  hardy  climbing 
rose  which  is  pervad- 
ing the  country 
brought  its  producer, 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  for 
his  years  of  "super- 
Burbank"  effort  and 
devotion,  only  $100! 
But  it  is  in  point  to 
suggest  various  ways 


Showing  what  the 
Climbing  Orleans 
rose  can  add  to 
beauty  as  a  frame 
for  a  window 


Climbing  roses  can 
give  the  final  touch 
of  grace  to  a  rustic 
stone  wall,  making 
green  fringe  even 
after  blooming 
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in  which  the  rose  can  be  effectively  decora- 
tive. Consider,  for  example,  how  one  climb- 
ing rose  plant  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  a 
good  doorway,  or  conceal  the  ugliness  of  a 
bad  doorway.  In  such  use,  and  indeed  in  all 
decorative  uses,  the  peculiar  combination  of 
formally  informal  foliage  with  flowers  that 
are  individually  lovely  both  in  form  and 
color,  and  frequently  delightful  in  fragrance, 
makes  the  rose  unique. 

Varieties  for  doorway  decoration  ought 
always  be  vigorous.  It  will  be  unfortunate  to 
attempt  to  use  roses  over  doorways  unless 
half  the  day's  sunlight  touches  the  situation. 
Then  the  roses  so  planted  must  be  furnished 
with  some  other  form  of  sustenance  than  the 
sterile  rubble  all  too  frequently  left  by  the 
masons  and  carpenters  and  finishes  about 
the  doorway.  For  real  prosperity  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  square  yard  of  good  soil  needs 
to  be  supplied,  though  half  this  amount  will 
give  reasonable  success  if  the  surrounding 
soil  is  in  itself  not  inhospitable. 

What  I  say  about  planting  here  will  apply 
to  all  other  rose  planting  which  may  be  sug- 
gested in  this  paper.  In  addition  to  reason- 
ably fertile  soil,  there 
must  be  provision  for 
drainage,  because 
roses  will  not  endure 
'•wet  feet."  It"  the 
doorway  surrounding- 
do  not  naturally  pro- 
vide this,  an  extra  six 
inches  or  more  of 
loose  material  at  the 
in  of  the  hole  in 
which  the  rose  i< 
planted  will  answer. 
Xo  rose  can  be  ex- 
pected to  stinted  if 
drainage  is  turn- 
ed on  to  it  without  a 
complete  run-off  be- 
ing provided. 

When    planting     i> 

done  of  this  doorway 

■»r  any  other  rose, 


\  nun  incing  pic- 
ture of  what   the 

\\  ic  lllili.in.i       I' 

(.in  do  in  adding 
■   romantic  value 

to     ;i     -ton.-     arch 


a  good,  honest,  outdoor- 
grown  rose  plant  should  be 
bought  and  carefully  plac- 
ed, and  firmly  placed,  with 
its  roots  well  spread  out  as 
they  were  naturally,  just 
about  as  it  grew  in  the  nur- 
sery as  to  depth.  The  little, 
cheap,  own-root  greenhouse 
slips  sold  in  unfair  com- 
petition with  the  older, 
stronger,  and  vastly  better 
outdoor-grown  roses,  or  the 
spent  greenhouse  roses  fre- 
quently so  offered  at  low 
prices  but  of  unsuitable  va- 
rieties and  of  exhausted 
constitution,  are  not  within 


V  beautiful  feature  of 
the  garden  is  a  succes- 
sion of  rose  arches  in 
June.  Among  the  roses 
adapted  to  covering 
arches  are  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, Excelsa,  American 
Pillar  and   Silver  Moon 


my  point  of  view  at 
all. 

After-care  involves 
tying  up,  for  doorway 
use,  on  some  incon- 
spicuous support  (be- 
cause the  rose  has  no 
clinging  mechanism  of 
its  own)  as  well  as 
reasonable  attention 
to  keeping  down  of 
weeds  and  keeping  off 
the  insect  enemies. 
Members  of  the 
American  Rose  So- 
ciety who  read  these 
words  will  be  in  no 
doubt  about  the  pro- 
tective treatment 
which  has  been  de- 
vised for  them,  and 
which,  in  brief,  in- 
cludes as  prophylactic 
against  disease  the 
dusting  of  the  plant, 
during  its  first  year's 
life  and  growth,  with 
the  "Massey  dust"  of 
nine  parts  powdered 
sulphur  and  one  part 
lead-arsenate.  The 
nasty  aphis  or  plant 
lice  which  sometimes 
come  can  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  dust  or  the  commercial  tobacco  prep- 
aration known  as  "Black-Leaf  40."  Japanese 
beetles  and  rose  chafers  will  have  to  be  picked 
off,  but  they  do  not  happen  often  or  stay 
long,  and  are  more  spectacular  than  disas- 
trous. The  whole  subject  of  protection  against 
insects  and  diseases  may  be  over-emphasized, 
because  it  is  not  a  serious  matter  to  have  rose 
plants  grow  freely  and  bloom  beautifully. 
The  major  point  is  to  keep  the  rose  growing 
well,  for,  like  humans,  roses  best  resist  the 
onset  of  pests  when  they  are  clean  and  vig- 
orous. 

A  word  as  to  supports  for  climbing  roses 
that  are  to  twine  over  doorways  and  similar 
structures  in  a  decorative  fashion  can  be  that 
these  should  be  inconspicuous  and  reasonably 
permanent.  If  it  is  a  wire  support  that  is  used, 
it  should  be  well  galvanized.  If  any  form  of 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


A  lovelier  climbing 
rose  than  the  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet  can- 
not be  imagined.  It 
is  pictured  here 
covering    a    garage 
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The  Decorative  Value  of  Spanish  Fabrics 

Splendid  Color  Effects  May  Be  Introduced  into  Spanish  Interiors 
Through    the    Medium    of    the     Decorative    Woven    Materials 

By  DOUGLAS   NORRIS 


AS  more  and  more  homes 
/\  are  built  in  the  earlier 
'  ^  European  styles,  no 
few  rooms  offer  certain  ob- 
stacles to  the  decorator  in  the 
matter  of  color.  Obviously, 
all  furniture  of  whatever  pe- 
riod demands  a  background 
of  lighter  coloring  to  coun- 
teract the  somberness  of  the 
woodwork;  for  whether  of 
the  heavier  oak  and  earlier 
robust  walnut  or  the  more 
sophisticated  mahogany  of 
the  18th  Century,  each  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  brighter 
tones  forthcoming  from  deco- 
rative ornaments  or  from 
fabrics.  In  this  respect,  any 
room  in  the  manner  of  early 
Spain  often  necessitates  care- 
ful selection  and,  as  often, 
several  experiments  before 
the  scheme  evinces  that 
rhythmic  balance  typical  of 
Hispanic  traditions.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to 
the  somewhat  bizarre  effects 
which  many  erroneously  as- 
sociate with  Spanish  interiors, 
but    rather    to    that    use    of 


Polychrome  decoration  in 
an  ancient  piece  of  Por- 
tugal silk,  showing  an 
amusing  use  of  animals  as 
a  motif.  From  "Tissus 
Espagnols  et  Portugais." 
By  courtesy  of  the  Metro- 
politan   Museum    of    Art 


subdued  colors  that  bring  a 
dignified  beauty  to  the  other- 
wise austere  architectural  de- 
tails and  woodwork. 

Whether  an  apartment  in 
"one  of  the  large  American- 
Spanish  homes  or  in  one 
where  the  rooms  are  of  neces- 
sity smaller,  the  primary 
medium  for  the  alleviation 
of  this  severity  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fabrics.  And  in  those 
parts  of  America  such  as 
Florida,  the  South  West  and 
California,  where  the  archi- 
tects and  decorators  have 
been  particularly  careful  to 
retain  the  original  Spanish 
traditions,  this  is  evident  in 
the  free  use  of  colorful  hang- 
ings and  draperies. 

With  one  of  those  spacious 
apartments  with  the  high 
walls  and  carved  wood  pan- 
eled ceilings — and  there  are 
many  such  in  different  parts 
of  this  country — the  archi- 
tectural woodwork,  as  a  rule, 
is  walnut,  though  there  are 
numerous  instances  where  the 
entire    ceiling    is    of    carved 


Another  hit  of  old  Span- 
ish tapestry  showing  the 
use  of  humorous  animals 
as  a  decorative  motif.  This 
is  from  the  17th  Century. 
From  "Tissus  Espagnols  et 
Portugais."  Courtesy  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art 


This  setting  shows  the  decorative  value  of 
an  old  Spanish  coat  placed  on  the  wall 
above  an  early  Spanish  chest.  The  open  lid 
reveals  the  rich  quality  of  the  iron  work. 
Courtesy  A.  Kimbel  &  Son 


Modern  Spanish  striped  silk  hroratelle.  This 
comes  in  interesting  combinations  of  daz- 
zling almost  crude  colors,  so  often  seen  in 
Spain  preen  and  crimson,  henna  and 
mustard.  Courtes)  of  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co..  Inc. 
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mediums.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  som- 
ber tones  of  the  woodwork  while  the  walls 
assume  that  stark  whiteness  so  essentially  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  house.  Indubitably,  the 
walls  are  first  consideration  owing  to  their 
greater  expanse  and  here  the  decorator  is  of- 
fered a  wider  scope  for  his  experiments  than 
with  the  rooms  in  any  other  style.  But  al- 
ways he  must  rely  upon  fabrics  for  his  treat- 
ment of  the  white  walls,  nor  should  he,  if 
well  advised,  attempt  to  include  any  framed 
pictures  as  part  of  the  wall  decoration. 

Where  a  room  is  sufficiently  large  it  is 
possible  to  successfully  employ  large  tapes- 
tries which  need  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  those  of  Spanish  provenance.  This  because 
of  the  close  association  of  all  the  European 
countries  in  the  matter  of  woollen  stuffs,  the 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  French  weavers  having 
carried  their  traditions  to  the  Peninsular  as 
well  as  to  England.  This  use  of  large  tapes- 
tries can  be  made  to  result  in  a  splendid  back- 


<  Hil  Spanish  i »\ erlet  of 
red  and  gold  brocatelle, 
Damasae  pattern.  Ii\  the 

rourtr-\    Mniitllor  Bro-. 


pinewood.  The  furniture  is 
generally  of  walnut  or 
of  oak  and  invariably  of 
that  robust  construction  fa- 
vored by  the  early  Span- 
iards. Nor  does  even  the 
commodious  chair  as- 
sume any  curvations  which 
would  tend  to  add  comfort 
to  it  as  a  seat.  As  one  writer 
recently  expresses  it,  "From 
these  chairs  we  can  realize 
the  general  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  men  of  that 
time.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  assure  ourselves  that 
these  men  sat  perfectly  up- 
right, relying  more  upon 
their  own  spines  for  support 
than  upon  the  wooden  back 
of  the  chair." 

In  view  therefore  of  the 
unrelieved  rectangularity  of 
the  early  Spanish  furniture 
any  interior  treated  in  the 
earlier  Iberian  style  calls 
for  careful  selection  of  color 


Portuguese  pa  lm-l  eaf 
fabric,  bright  colors  on 
linen,  reproduced  from 
an  ol«l  Portuguese  bed- 
Bpread.  Courtesj  Vllej  ae 
Archibald 
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This  decoration  for  the  wall  is  Spanish 
18th  Century  fabric,  which  is  hung 
above  an  Italian  walnut  table.  This 
table  is  covered  with  rich  crimson 
Spanish  piece,  also  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury.    Courtesy     Carmell     &     Chaffin 


ground  for  the  furniture,  the  general 
method  being  to  so  hang  them  that  their 
color  is  outlined  by  the  parts  of  the 
white  wall  which  remain  uncovered. 

Naturally,  where  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain fabrics  of  Spanish  origin  these  are 
to  be  preferred.  And  despite  all  that 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  there  are 
yet  many  fine  examples,  especially  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  which  may  still  be 
procured  and  which  are  attractive  for 
smaller  rooms,  or  in  certain  places  on  the 
walls  of  larger  rooms.  The  desirability 
of  Spanish  work  is  suggested  because  of 
its  individuality  and  that  elusive  mys- 
ticism which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 


A  modern  Spanish  tap- 
estry in  brilliant  colors 
and  pleasing  design.  Cour- 
tesy F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


Iberian  arts  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  in  the  decora- 
tive motifs.  And  the  sug- 
gestion previously  made 
that  framed  pictures  should 
not  be  included  as  part  of 
the  decorations  is  for  the 
reason  that  these  tend  to 
detract  from  the  value  of 
the  fabrics  and  cause  the 
walls  to  appear  "spotty". 
While,  so  far,  mention 
has  been  made  only  of  tap- 
estries, there  are  numerous 
other  Spanish  fabrics  which 
offer  themselves  for  mod- 
ern rooms  and  the  smaller 
pieces  display  more  dis- 
tinctly those  characteristics 
which  indicate  the  many  in- 
termingled influences  intro- 
duced to  Spain  at  different 
periods.  Predominating 
among  the  motifs,  of  course, 
are  the  geometrical  motifs 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Below — A  hand-loomed 
Spanish  15th  Century  vel- 
vet, showing  antique  ef- 
fects. It  comes  in  red 
and  taupe  backgrounds. 
Courtesy  of  Stroheim  & 
Roniaim 
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Above — A  curving  stairway  with  wrought 
iron  railing  is  silhouetted  against  rough 
white  plaster  walls  in  the  foyer  of  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Nassoit's  home.  The  floor  is 
tile,  and  the  furnishing  is  typically  Spanish 


Below — The  walls  are  of  stucco  in  soft 
blended  colors,  with  roof  tiles  a  dark  red. 
Windows  and  doors  give  a  pleasing  deco- 
rative effect,  a  fine  detail  being  the  large 
window    group,    on    the    entrance    facade 


Spanish  Architecture 

Adapted  to  a 
Westchester  Setting 

The  Simplicity  and  Restraint  of  a 
Spanish  Home  Are  Felt  in  these 
Rooms,  Which  Are  Luxuriously 
Fitted  With  Antique  Furniture  and 
Rich  Fahrics 


New  York  Galleries,  Decorators 

THE  architecture  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  our  own  South  and  West  appears 
to  have  set  aside  any  geographical  lim- 
itations. Spanish  and  Italian  homes  are  tak- 
ing possession  of  many  fine  stretches  of 
northern  landscape  and  are  convincing  us 
that  this  terrain  is  inherently  harmonious  as 
a  background  for  the  stucco  walls,  the  color- 
ful tiles,  the  delicate  iron  work,  the  clean  cut 
lights  and  shadows  of  these  architectural 
types. 

The  high  and  gently  rolling  grounds  of  the 
Westchester-Biltmore  Club  at  Rye,  New 
York,  offer  an  ideal  setting  for  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Nassoit's  home,  a  Spanish  house  as  rich  in 
detail  as  in  the  simplicity  and  perfect  pro- 
portion of  its  contours.  The  walls  are  built 
of  hollow  tile,  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  with 
metal  lathing  and  plaster  inside.  The  outer 
surface  is  covered  with  a  rough  stucco  in  soft 
blended  colors.  The  roof  is  hand-made  an- 
tique tile  in  a  rich  dark  red.  Much  of  the 
decorative  quality  of  the  exterior  is  due  to 
the  placing  of  windows  and  doors — the  five 
arched  windows  of  the  living  room,  the  sim- 
ple, unadorned  high  arch  of  the  main  door- 


George  Fulton  Jr.,  Architect 
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way,  the  columned  en- 
trance to  the  sun  porch.  A 
fine  bit  of  detail  is  in  the 
upper  window  of  the  en- 
trance facade  with  its 
classic  frame  of  carved 
limestone  giving  a  sugges- 
tion of  formality;  with  a 
typical  Spanish  touch  in 
the  semicircular  balcony 
of  hand  wrought  iron,  the 
slender  rail  ornamented 
with  bright  flowers  and 
trailing  ivy.  Carved  lime- 
stone also  frames  the  door 
from  living  room  to  ter- 
race. The  windows  are  all 
steel  casements  with  small 
leaded  panes. 

The  interior  of  the 
house  reflects  the  sim- 
plicity and  restraint  of  the 
exterior  architecture,  com- 
bined with  richness  in  de- 
tail. The  spacious  entrance 
hall  sets  the  keynote  of 
the  decoration  throughout 
the  house.  The  floor  is 
of    tile,   broken    to   simu- 
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lighted  <>n  three 
sides,  a  dining 
room  and  pleas- 
antlj  secluded 
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Below  I    V  bed- 

i ii  in  the  -i>  le 

of  18th  Century 
r  r  I  n  c  «•  wit  h 
green  «all~  .i-  .i 
background  for 
fabrics  ranging 
from  soft  peach 
to  rose 


Floor  of  random  width  quartered 
«;ik  and  beamed  ceiling  of  waxed 
oak  add  a  grateful  warmth  to  the 
living  room.  The  furniture  includes 
a  very  fine  17th  Centurj  table  and 
several  warm  toned  Alpujarra  rug* 


late  age.  A 
graceful 
curving 
stairway 
with  curv- 
ing balcony 
above  is 
effectively 
silhouetted 
against 
rough  white 
plaster 
walls.  The 
old  English 
1  i  nen  f  old 
cabinet  and 
chair,  which 
are  the  only 
furnishing, 
suggest  the 
homes  in 
Spain     in 


which  a  few  fine  pieces  often  stand  alone  in 
order  that  none  of  their  beauty  and  interest 
shall  be  lost. 

Arched  doorways  lead  from  the  foyer  to 
library  and  living  room  on  one  side  and  to 
the  dining  room  opposite.  These  principal 
rooms  have  floors  of  random  width  quartered 
oak,  with  plugs.  Quartered  oak  flooring  is 
used  throughout  the  main  house  including 
service  quarters,  kitchen  and  garage.  The 
woodwork  is  of  quartered  oak,  cabinet  finish, 
and  walls  and  ceilings  are  all  of  rough  stucco 
in  white  or  pastel  tints. 

Mrs.  Nassoit  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  her  home. 
She  has  some  fine  old  Spanish  and  Italian 
pieces  which,  although  luxurious  are  deliber- 
ately few  in  number  and  unusually  impres- 
sive. In  the  living  rooms  as  in  the  foyer  the 
Spanish  tradition  oi  bare  wall  spaces  has 
been  maintained.  The  walls  in  the  living 
room  are  oyster  white  and  contrast  pleasant- 
ly with  the  beamed 
ceiling  of  waxed  oak. 
On  the  floor  are  sev- 
eral Alpujarra  rugs  in 
vivid  red,  blue  and 
black.  The  sofa  in  red 
brocatelle  carries  out 
the  color  scheme. 
Windows  are  hung 
with  ecru  casement 
cloth  and  overcurtains 
have  been  dispensed 
with,  which  adds 
something  to  the 
spirit  of  simplicity 
which  pervades  the 
room.  A  magnificent 
old  17th  Century 
table  is  advantageous- 
ly placed  in  front 
of  the  windows  over- 
looking the  rear  ter- 
race, where  it  con- 
stitutes a  center  of 
interest.  The  living 
room  is  several  steps 
below  the  level  of  the 
foyer  and  an  attrac- 
tive detail  of  the  deco- 
(Cont.   on   page   84) 
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THERE  have  been  stout  individu- 
alists who,  in  building  up  their 
china  services,  have  broken  away 
from  the  tradition  of  punctiliously 
matched  sets.  But  always  they  have 
been  the  rare  exceptions  .  .  .  imagina- 
tive folks  whose  restless  temperaments 
would  chafe  under  any  sort  of  restraint, 
and  who  would  seek  to  express  their 
individualism  in  every  direction.  Their 
path,  insofar  as  china  is  concerned, 
has  been  one  set  with  thorns,  for  since 
the  earliest  day  the  commercial  distri- 
bution of  china  has  been  organized  on 
the  basis  of  matched  patterns. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this 
came  about.  The  first  commissions  for 
important  services  of  china  came  natu- 
rally from  the  nobility  and  from  roy- 
alty. And  notable  commissions  they 
were,  running  often  to  hundreds  of 
separate  pieces,  with  plates,  tureens, 
dishes  of  every  conceivable  size  and  for 
every  conceivable  use.  Each  piece  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner,  emblazoned 
with  the  same  armorial  devices.  Such 
a  service  was  a  matter  of  great  pride 
to  the  seventeenth  century  aristocrat, 
for  china  then  was  emphatically  not 
the  commonplace  it  is  now.  Unlike  its 
table  companions,  glass  and  silver  and 
linen,  true  china  was  not  made  in 
Europe  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  had  to  be  imported  from 
China,  where  it  was  made  to  special 
order  according  to  sketches  prepared  in 
Europe.  Earthenware,  to  be  sure,  was 
known  and  made,  for  the  art  of  the 
potter  is  among  the  very  earliest  of 
which  we  have  any  cognizance,  but  the 
secret  of  translucent  thin  porcelain  was 
closely  held  by  the  Chinese  until  the 
discovery  in  Europe  of  the  necessary 
clays  and  kaolin  introduced  its  manu- 
facture at   Meissen. 

As  the  art  of  china  making  developed 

and  extended,  designing  became  freer, 

the  heraldic  devices 


C  Ii  ina :  Black 
Knight  China. 
Silver:  large 
tnl>l<\  Cartier, 

Inc.;  small  -ci- 
tings, Interna* 
linnai  Silver  Co. 
Banquet  cloth: 
Mosse.   Inc. 


became  naturalistic 
expressions,  but  al- 
ways the  idea  of 
matched  services 
persisted.  And  of 
course  the  customs 
of  dining  and  table 
setting  had  a 


Above — To  introduce 
the  dinner,  service 
plates  might  be  in 
maroon,  color-keyed  to 
the  brick-red  of  the 
daisies  and  lavender 
irises.  Renaissance  motifs 
in  raised  gold 

SET-UP  BY  ORSENtGO  CO.   INC. 


Below — Table  complete- 
ly set  for  formal  dinner. 
The  really  splendid  lace 
banquet  cloth  is  richly 
suited  to  the  silver  and 
china  shown.  The  beau- 
tiful Venetian  glass  adds 
light  and   color 


A  Different  I 

Color  for         < j 
Each  Course    I 

Instead  of  the  Matched  Pattern  Din- 
ner Set,  China  for  the  Formal  Dinner 
Service  Hay  Vary  Widely  in  Design 

By  WILLIAM    F.   BRUNINC 


deal  to  do  with  this.  So  many  more  articles  of 
china  appeared  on  the  table  then  than  we 
permit  today — tureens,  and  sauce  boats,  bone- 
trays  and  joint  dishes  ...  a  host  of  them,  which 
in  point  of  numbers  became  almost  more 
important  than  the  plates  themselves. 
Some  sort  of  unity  must  be  established 
within  this  group:  what  more  logical  than 
to  bind  them  in  the  kinship  of  a  same 
pattern?  So  it  became  customary  to  use 
the  same  designs  and  colors  for  all  pieces. 


PHOTO   BY   DANA   B.   MERRILL 
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Left  — 
The  first 
course 
might  be 
served  in 
this  deep 
plate;  the 
color 
chosen  in 
contrast 
to  the  ma- 
roon of 
the  ser- 
vice plate, 
is  the 
smolder- 
ing blue 
of    cobalt 


But  a  change  was  to  come  about  in  the 
ceremony  of  dining.  A  development  toward 
luxury  and  efficiency  ...  a  development 
which  reached  its  apex  in  the  Russia  of  the 
Czars.  The  entire  mode  of  life  of  these 
pampered  aristocrats  was  mirrored  in  their 
state  dinners.  Their  fabulous  wealth  made 
)le  a  degree  of  pomp  and  ostentation 


Below — Green  is 
used  for  the  soup 
course.  The  low, 
broad  cup  is  decor- 
ated in  curving 
panels  with  classic 
ornament  in  gold 
outline  at  the  brok- 
en   intervals 


Above — A  pattern 
of  dignity  and  grace 
for  the  roast  course. 
Here  encrusted 
gold  bands  mark 
edge  and  the 
shoulder  and  there 
is  a  classic  border  of 
gold    tracery 


the  guest  he  was  appointed  to  serve.  On 
this  same  magnificent  scale  were  the  deco- 
rative appointments  at  these  formal  din- 
ners. A  myriad  candles  in  multi-branched 
holders  of  silver  and  gold  cast  their  glow 
upon  china  services  of  incredible  gorgeous- 
ness.  Here,  then,  was  the  peak  of  ceremonious 
formality.  In  this  day  we  would  not  dream 


which  would  nowadays  be  condemned  as  ex- 
cessive. In  alert  and  respectful  attendance 
behind  the  chair  of  every  guest  would  be  a 
footman,  aided  by  a  host  of  supplementary 
servitors.  This  footman's  sole  concern  was 
the  guest  to  whom  he  was  assigned.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  the  elaborate  train  of  courses 
be  served  smoothly  and  silently.  He  must 
be  on  the  alert  for  the  slightest  signal  from 


Below — For  the  fish 
course  each  plate 
portrays  a  different 
American  game 
fish,  painted  in  nat- 
uralistic tones  and 
each  one  framed 
in  a  filigree  border 
of  gold  on  a  sea- 
green     background 


Above — Variety  of 
shape  as  well  as 
color  is  desirable. 
Salad  would  be 
lovely  on  such  a 
square  plate,  decor- 
ated in  scalloped 
panels  of  soft  green 
with  prim  baskets 
set    in    the    border 


of  attempting  such  extremes,  but  our  modern 
formal  dinner  is  a  tempered  and  simplified 
version  of  that  courtly  spirit.  As  in  the 
Russian  service,  no  food  appears  in  containers 
upon  the  table.  The  decorative  note  is  con- 
stantly stressed,  rather  than  the  note  of  plenty. 
Where  once  stood  a  tureen,  there  now 
blooms  a  bowl  of  flowers.  The  place  once 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


Right— 
For  dessert 
this  scheme 
suggests  a 
plate  with 
tiny  noce- 
g  a  y  car- 
touches 
resting  in 
the  rose- 
pink  field 
which  sur- 
rounds a 
still-life 
center 
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Potash  Marl  Inc.,  Decorators 


Two  New  York  Pent- 
houses and  Their 
Fine  Gardens 


With  W.rought-lron  Gates  and 
C  rilles,'  Woven  Fences,  Tiled 
Floors  and  Growing  Plants,  these 
City  Gardens  Add  Great  Love- 
liness to  Homes  in  the  Sky 


THE  "gardens  in  the  sky"  today  expect 
as  much  attention  in  the  way  of  fine 
fittings  and  rich  planting  as  any  of  the 
more  spacious  gardens  of  the  vast  country 
estates.  As  a  rule,  the  "ground"  is  covered 
with  brilliant  tiles  or  with  fascinating  paths 
of  stone,  though  boards  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted and  woven  rush  mats  are  interesting. 
And  there  are  enclosures,  walls  sometimes  of 
brick  but  most  often  of  the  picturesque  Du- 
bois woven  wood  fences.  And  the  gateways 
are  frequently  wrought-iron,  graceful  in  form 
and  design  as  shown  in  two  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  this  article.  All  the 
finest  porch  furniture  finds  its  way  to  the 
penthouse  garden,  rattan  and  reed,  and  the 
new  steel  tube  forms.  For  the  plants  and 
floors  Spanish  and  Italian  jars  are  used  and 
the  benches  are  marble,  terra  cotta,  or  stucco. 


Through  n  beautiful 
wrought-iron  gate- 
way a  lovely  view 
may  he  had  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Bickley's 
penthouse  garden. 
In  addition  to  the 
evergreens  in  pot- 
tery jars,  the  ivy 
which  droops  at  the 
side  of  the  gateway, 
there  are  many 
shrubs  and  plants 
in  bloom 


The  roof  garden  of 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Quintan, 
a  commodious  place 
here  shows  reed  and 
rattan  furniture  up- 
holstered in  flower- 
ed glazed  cretonne. 
Dubois  I 'ion  c  h 
fence,  a  Japanese 
rush  rug,  and  Gal- 
l«>\\a\    potter) 
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Most  brilliant 
awnings  protect 
one  from  the  sun 
and  the  furniture 
is  usually  uphol- 
stered in  bright 
glazed  chintz, 
reds,  blues, 
greens,  and  yel- 
lows. For  the 
convenience  of 
cigarettes,  maga- 
zines, and  books, 
there  are  little 
tables  in  wood  or 
iron.  Graceful 
practical  trellises 
run  over  the  brick 
tucco  walls  in 
lattice  forms  or 
in  the  modernis- 
tic wrought-iron 
scroll  pattern. 

The  delightful 
opportunity  these 
city  penthouses 
afford  for  out- 
door living  is  in- 
creasing their 
popularity 
throughout  the 
city.  It  means,  of 
course,  a  real 
chance  for  exer- 
cise, for  fresh  air. 
for  all  the  con- 
veniences of  New 
York  with  the 
comforts  of  a 
country  home, 
and  the  combina- 
tion is  irresistible. 
Increasingly     all 


\    ml   view   of  Mrs.  Quinlan's  penthouse  on 

East  72nd  Street.  On  either  side  of  the  door  are 
Italian  wr  ought-iron  plant  brackets;  the  awnings  are 
tan  and  green  with  Mark  and  warm  orange  stripes 


III  this  view  of  Mrs.  Bickley's  penthouse  garden 
interesting  modern  wrought-iron  lattices  are  shown 
with  wrought-iron  magazine  table  and  reed  furni- 
ture. The  floor  is  tiled  and  the  walls  are  red  brick 


these  places  are 
made  extremely 
pictorial,  with 
comfortable 
lounging  chairs, 
brilliantly  colored 
textures  and 
growing  shrubs 
and  vines.  It  is 
really  a  never- 
ending  delight  to 
enter  a  city  home, 
take  the  elevator 
up  to  an  apart- 
ment, open  a 
French  door,  and 
step  out  into  a 
world  of  flowers 
and  birds,  (even 
though  caged)  of 
sweet  winds,  and 
to  find  there  a 
greater  freedom 
for  the  spirit.  It 
is  quite  the  fash- 
ion  to  serve 
luncheon  and  tea 
out  of  doors  if 
one  lives  in  a  city 
penthouse.  And 
there  is  almost 
the  air  of  a  gar- 
den party  in  the 
springtime.  Some- 
times a  very  defi- 
nite period  of 
furniture  is  used. 
The  effect  may 
be  quite  Spanish, 
or  English,  or 
vividly  modern- 
istic, as  is  espe- 
cially the  rage 
this   summer. 
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Early  18th  Century  "Turkey-work"  carpet,  with  biscuit-coloured  ground  and  all-over  floral 
multi-coloured  pattern.  An  interesting  wall  ensemble  for  a  room  of  formal  elegance  set  against 
an  appropriate  paneled  wall  with  beading  in  egg  and  dart  motif.  Courtesy  of  B.  E.  Ranken,  Esq. 


Old  English 
Floor  Coverings 

A  Historyof  Rugs  Beginning 
with  Reeds  and  Rushes  and 
Culminating  in  the  Famous 
Rugs  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century:  Twenty-Ninth  of 
a  Series  on  "Antiques  As 
Decoration" 

By  HAROLD  D.  EBERLEIN 


THE  story  of  old  English  floor 
coverings  is  a  chapter  of  decora- 
tive history  that  is  unfortunately 
too  often  overlooked.  In  that  story  we 
shall  find  enough  ground  for  more  than 
one  concrete  suggestion  suitable  for 
current  use — suggestion  of  a  sort  that 
not  even  the  most  ultra  "modern"  need 
scorn  to  make  use  of.  A  knowledge  of 
old  English  floor  coverings,  indeed,  is  a 
part  of  our  rightful  decorative  heritage 
on  which  we  can  draw  time  and  again 
to  good  purpose. 

Quite  apart  from  reeds  and  rushes, 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  Oriental 
rugs  at  the  other,  sundry  kinds  of  "fote 
cloths"  and  carpets  come  into  the  story, 
and  these  combined  more  of  beauty  and 
ingenious  craftsmanship  than  we  can 
afford  to  ignore.  Ordinarily,  it  is  true, 


Left,  below — 

An  18th  Century  carpet,  woven  at 
Exeter,  dated  on  edge  1737.  Pattern 
in  yellow  and  other  colours  after  the 
Savonnerie     carpets    of    the    period 

Woven  Axminster  carpet  of  thick 
woolen  pile  made  early  in  the  19th 
Century.  The  ground  is  dark  blue- 
green.  Courtesy  of  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert    Museum,     South     Kensington 
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I  onward  the  bulrushes  were  often 
plaited  into  carpets  of  considerable 
size,  and  this  kind  of  floor  cover- 
ing continued  in  favour  in  some  of 
the  great  country  houses  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


Band-knotted    woolen    pile    carpet,    dated 

1672.    Molyneux    anna    in    centre.    Gronnd 

il.irk   bine.    Conrtes)    Victoria   and    Albert 

Mil-. inn,  South  Kensington 


in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  floors 
in  England  were  still  strewn  with  reeds  and 
rushes  or,  sometimes  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  with  fragrant  flowers  and  herbs  as 

well.  TTiese  were  renewed  as  often  as  need  or 
wish  required.  Up  to  this  time,  when  any- 
thing more  permanent  or  more 
nt  occurred  as  an  excep- 
tion, it  was  a  "fote  cloth"  or 
rug  for  the  Kim,'  or  some  ex- 
alted personage  and  was  used 
only  on  special  occasions  of 
great  ceremony.  Hut  a  change 
it  hand. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, matting  of  plaited  bul- 
rushes began  to  appear  on 
English  Hours,  although  they 
had  been  in  use  fully  a  century 
earlier  in  France  where,  in- 
deed, you  can  still  see  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  mats  being 
plaited  to  this  day  in  the  prov- 
inces. And  very  serviceable 
they  are.  as  well  as  agreeable 
in  appearance. 

The  fashion  of  using  bul- 
rush mats,  however,  did  not 
become  really  general  in  En- 
gland before  the  reign  of 
James  I,  and  as  late  as  1598  it 
is  recorded  that  in  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's presence-chamber,  at 
Greenwich,  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  hay,  although  the 
Queen  herself,  in  all  likelihood, 
had  a  carpet  or  "fote  cloth"  at 
her  feet.  But  this  kind  of  im- 
provised floor  covering  did  not 
tit  in  with  the  taste  for  greater 
luxury  and  elegance  that 
marked  the  end  of  Elizabeths 
reign.  From  the  time  of  James 


Carpet  of  the  Regency  period 
i  Early  19th  Century)  from 
the  drawing-room  of  Beech 
House.  Worthing.  Ground 
a  deep  rose.  Courtesy  of 
Edward      Knoblock,      Esq, 


Portion  of  "Turkey-work"  carpet,  dated 
Idol),  witb  royal  arms  (time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth)  and  the  royal  initials,  E.  R., 
at  the  sides  of  the  crown.  Courtesy  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Fragment  of  a  woolen  pile  "Turkey-work" 
carpet  of  early  17th  Century.  Ground  a  rich 
green;  roses,  reds,  blues,  yellows.  Courtesy 
of  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington 


tury,  or  even  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great 
rugs  or  carpets  of  plaited  bulrushes,  of  mod- 
ern weaving,  still  cover  the  floor  in  the  long 
gallery  at  Bramshill  Park,  in  Hampshire,  and 
a  very  satisfactory  covering  they  make,  too. 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Tip-Top  and  Other 
Convenient  Small  Tables 

Low  Tables  Placed  Beside 
Lounging  Chairs  Are  Con- 
ducive to  Comfort  While 
the  Various  Other  Styles  Are 
Both  Useful  and  Decorative 

By  CHARLES  STUART 


HOMES  of  the  18th  Century  may  have 
been  and  were  equipped  with  the  finest 
furniture  of  all  time,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  rooms  offered  all  that 
comfort  we  demand  today.  Another  phase  in 
which  our  modern  in- 
teriors, reproduced 
from  styles  of  that 
period,  differ  is  this. 
While  those  of  the 
Georgian  days  relied 
more  for  their  deco- 
rative qualities  upon 
the  woodwork  itself, 
we  now  seek  to  bring 
individual  centers  of 
color  through  the  me- 
diums of  pottery  and 
porcelain  vases,  statu- 
ettes, bird  and  animal 
figures,  decorative 
lamps,  small  bronzes 
and  the  many  other 
small  but  aesthetic 
ornaments.  And  from 
the  desire  for  com- 
fort, incidentally 
combined  with  con- 
venience, on  the  one 
hand  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  single  orna- 
ments to  brighten  a 
corner  or  other  part 
of  a  room  we  may 
trace  the  revived  popularity  of  the  various 
types  of  small  tables  that  originally  appeared 
during     several     different     earlier     periods. 


Tables  of  this 
typo  are  often 
called  "dish 
top,"  a  plainer 
style  than  the 
piecrust.  Cour- 
tesy Wm.  A. 
French 


Shaped  top  card  tables  with  hinged  tops 
are  convenient  for  small  supper  parties 
and  decorative  when  placed  as  shown 
here,  with  a  bowl  of  flowers  to  add  color. 
Courtesy  Kensington  Mfg.  Co. 


side  almost  every  easy  chair  and  lounge. 
Naturally  the  type  varies  and  is  to  a  large 
extent  controlled  by  the  style  in  which  the 
room  is  furnished.  In  a  paneled  library  for 
example  where  the  architectural  woodwork 
and  the  furniture  would  be  oak,  the  early 
coffin  stools  have  been  adapted  as  chair-side 
tables.  These  offer  a  wide  scope  in  style  be- 
side being  of  interest  as  examples  of  the 
simpler  woodwork  of  the  early  17th  Century. 
Those  found  in  many  libraries  and  dens  to- 
day may  be  of  the  20th  Century  vintage  but 
the  method  of  making  as  well  as  the  various 
shapes  of  the  turned  legs  and  the  style  of 
carving  is  always  a  facsimile  of  those  of  the 
period  to  which  the  original  which  inspired 
them  belonged> 

Historically  these  attractive  little  pieces 
symbolize     the    coming    of    the     improved 
methods   Of  shaping  wood   by   the   turning 
lathe,  for  which  reason  they  mark  the  passing 
of  the  heavier  Gothic.  They  also  recall  the 
days  when  the  furniture  was  so  cumbersome 
that  as  Evelyn  put  it,  "Nothing  was  movable 
save  joint   (coffin)   stools."  The  word  joint 
has  no  connection  with  a  joint  of  meat,  even 
though  these  stools  were  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  table  while  long  forms  were  on  either 
side;  the  word  "joint" 
is  a  form  of  "joined" 
to  imply  the  work  of 
a  joiner  or  carpenter. 
As     they     are     only 
about  20  inches  high 
the    top    is    specially 
convenient  to  anyone 
sitting  in  a  low  cush- 
ioned chair  or  modern 
low       couches,       for 
which     reason     they 
are  being  freely  used 
in  appropriate  rooms. 
Other   tables   of  a 
similar  height  for  liv- 
ing   rooms    furnished 
in  walnut  or  in  ma- 
hogany, are  made  of 
either  of  these  woods. 
Curiously    enough 
many    of    these    are 
copied  from  the  fire- 
side    stools     of     the 
eighteenth      century, 
when    furniture    had 
advanced      to      that 
stage  which  we  often 
exalt  by  applying  the 
adjective  "decorative."  That  the  low  tables 
following  the  styles  of  this  later  period  are 
more  refined  is  natural,  because  the  wood- 


Possibly,  at  first  sight,  we  do  not  always 
associate  a  table  with  what  we  are  wont  to 
term  "creature  comforts".  Yet  one  of  the 
small  low  stool-like  pieces,  placed  beside  a 
well  upholstered  armchair,  to  hold  our 
cigarette  box,  ash  tray  and  glass  of  milk 
(or  other  refreshment)  surely  adds  much 
to  that  sense  of  indolent  well-being  each  of 
us  enjoys.  This  fact  the  modern  cabinet- 
maker has  fully  realised  and  in  all  dens  and 
other  rooms  given  over  to  lounging,  a  small 
table  of  one  sort  or  another  is  placed  be- 


Nests   of  tables  such  as  these  are  partic- 

ularly    convenient    because   when    not    in 

use  they   occup)    little  space.  By  courtesy 

Robert  W.  Irwin 


Three  tier  table  suitable  for  a  magazine 
stand  or  to  hold  dishes  at  a  supper  party. 
Courtesy  Schmieg,  Hungate  and  Kot/ian 
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Table  u  itli  fine- 
ly grained  and 
cross-ba  n  tied 
shaped  top 
showing  influ- 
ence in  the 
"periwinkle" 
feet.  Courtesy 
of  Palmer  & 
Emburv 


as  seats  at  family  parties  when  the 
lights  are  extinguished  and  the  va- 
rious members  are  gathered  around 
a  log  fire.  And  this  old-world  set- 
ting may  be  seen  in  many  present- 
day  living  rooms,  for  a  fireplace  is 
one  of  the  other  numerous  com- 
forts we  now  insist  upon  in  our 
homes. 

Among  the  several  types  of  small 
tables  which  take  their  place  in  the 
present  revival  of  early  designs, 
the  tip-top  is  unquestionably  the 
most  popular.  To  a  certain  degree, 
this  is  accounted  for  by  that  other 
revival  of  the  old  custom  of  after- 
noon tea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  custom  of  gathering  to 
drink  tea  and  exchanging  gossip 
over  the  tea-cups  which  inspired 
this  convenient  and  attractive  style 
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Tray  top  table  with  simple  type  of  cabriole  legs 

and    showing    the    pierced    decorations   typical    of 

the  Chippendale  styles.  By   courtesy  of  Schmieg, 

Hungute  and  Kotzian 


working:  craft 
had  made  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  e 
strides  by  the 
time  they  first 
appeared  in 
the  early  18th 
Century.  But 
while  stools 
with  heavily 
padded  tops 
were  produced 
in  fairly  large 
numbers  as 
late  as  the 
time  of  Chip- 
pendale, actu- 
ally the  small 
tables  ari 
later  innova- 
tion, achieved 
by  replacing 
the  padded  top 
with  a  plain 
wood  surface. 
The  likeness 
is  quite  appar- 
ent in  many  of 
the  low  tables 
with  grace  fully 
shaped  tops 
decorated  with 
finely    figured 

veneers  and  supported  on  four  carved  cab- 
riole legs.  Some  of  the  tops  are  oval,  others 
are  square  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a 
cushion  on  the  top  to  restore  almost  any  one 
of  them  to  the  original  stool.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  tables  with  the  more 
robust  cabriole  legs  are  not  infrequently  used 


Small  "drum" 
table  with  ven- 
eered and  dec- 
orated top, 
brass  and  claw 
feet.  By  cour- 
tesy of  Robert 
W.  Irwin 


"Drum"  top  tables  of  the  larger  type.  Some 

have  revolving  tops  fitted  with  a  series  of 

drawers.    Courtesy    Cooper-Williams 


of  table.  One  writer  aptly 
expressed  this  tradition  by 
saying  that  we  say  nice 
things  of  each  other  at 
dinner  while  a  tea  party 
usually  brought  forth  the 
reverse  and  he  slyly  sug- 
gested that  the  benignity 
was  born  of — alcohol.  In 
any  event  the  ceremony 
of  tea  drinking  in  Georg- 
ian days  was  doubtless 
used  to  bring  people  to- 
gether for  various  reasons. 
It  was  even  employed  by 
Chippendale  as  a  method 
of  gaining  publicity,  be- 


Radiating  from  the  cen- 
ter burl  section  scotch 
veneer  has  been  applied 
to  this  table  in  an  effec- 
tive manner.  Courtesy 
Shaw   Furniture   Co. 


cause  this  fa- 
mous cabinet- 
maker  is 
known  to  have 
made  a  prac- 
tice of  provid- 
ing tea  to  the 
dilettantes  of 
the  fashion- 
able world 
who  foregath- 
ered in  his 
shop  on  St. 
Martins  Lane. 
Possibly  we 
owe  the  little 
tripod  tip-top 
tables  to  a 
mental  flash 
of  one  of  these 
fashionables. 
Who  knows? 
We  do  know, 
however,  that 
the  finely 
carved  exam- 
ples were  first 
produced  by 
Chippendale 
who  is  often 
credited  with 
having  invent- 
ed the  tripod 
or  three  legged  base.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
they  found  their  way  to  the  homes  of  our 
Colonial  grandmothers,  for  they,  too,  were 
as  much  given  to  tea-drinking  and  probably 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Travel  Through  Our  National  Parks  and  Scenic  West 

The  Lure  of  Snow-Capped  Peaks— The  Northwest's  Scenic  Wonders— Free  Guides,  and 
Lectures  on  Nature  and  Forest  Behavior— Government  Inns,  Camps  and  Park  Control 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK   F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author:  The  Wildenier>>  Healer — A  New   Human  Race — The    Camping    Ideal — A    University    of    Leisure,    etc. 


THE  late  Leopold  II,  Kins; 
of  the  Belgians,  uncle  of 
the  present  King,  Albert, 
once  said  to  us  in  the  Palace 
of  Laaken,  the  while  we  sat  up 
late  with  one  of  the  wisest  of 
monarchs,  that  it  was  "diffi- 
cult to  make  a  gift  to  an 
American  because  Americans 
already  had  so  much  they  did 
not  appreciate  anything".  We 
often  recall  that  astute  kingly 
remark  and  the  truth  of  its 
significance. 

We  are,  indeed,  a  people  of 
plethoric  possessions,  at  least 
materially  and  politically,  if 
not  spiritually.  Our  superla- 
tive luxuries  of  one  generation 
are  the  dire  necessities  of  the 
next.  We  assume  title  in  fee  to 


every  pile  and  privilege  which 
we  think  will  promote  our  in- 
dividual welfare;  but  we  rarely 
appreciate  the  cost  in  men, 
measures  and  machinery  which 
produces  the  boon  we  so  casu- 
ally appropriate. 

Take  the  instance  of  our 
great  national  recreation  areas, 
forever  set  aside  by  a  benefi- 
cent government  for  the  health- 
ful enjoyment  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  How  many  of  even 
the  most  patriotic  among  our 
reconditioned  citizenry  feel  the 
slightest  gratitude  for  this  sub- 
stantial provision  for  their 
physical  health,  mental  plea- 
sure and  spiritual  inspiration? 
Yet  no  government  in  the 
world   bestows  so  much   self- 


Old  Faithful  Inn, 
charming  Hostelry 
amongst  Yellowstone's 
great  Geysers.  Courtesy 
Union  Pacific 


The  Punch  Bowl,  one 
of  Yellowstone's  spec- 
tacular Boiling  Pools. 
Courtesy  Union  Pacific 


Tourist  Party  and 
Guide  climbing  Pinna- 
cle Peak— 6500  feet- 
Rainier  National  Park, 
Washington 


Mt.  Rainier,  Nisqually 
Glacier  and  blue  lupine 
flowers — Rainier      Na- 
tional Park 
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help  opportu- 
nity and  pri- 
vilege upon 
its.  subjects 
as  does  ours. 
The  Ameri- 
can nation 
possesses 
twenty-one 
national 
parks,  with  a 
total  area  of 
12.1  I3square 
miles.  Fol- 
1  twins  is  the 
order  of  their 
creation:  Hot 
Springs,  Ar- 
kansas. 1832 
— Ye  1 1  o  w- 
stone,  North- 
western Wy- 
oming, 1872 
— S  e  q  u  o  i  a  . 
Middle  E 
ern  Califor- 
nia.    1890— 

mite,      same      region,      1890 — General 
Grant,  same  region,    1890- — Mount   Rainier, 
Central     Washington,     1899 — Crater 
Lake,    Southwestern    Oregon,    1902 — 
Piatt,  Southern  Oklahoma,  1902— Wind 
South     Dakota,     1903 — Sullys 
Hill,  North  Dakota,  190-1 — Mesa  Verde, 
Southwestern  Colorado,  1906 — Glacier, 
Northwestern  Montana,  1910 — Rocky 
Mountain,    North    Middle    Colorado, 
1915 — Hawaii,  in  Hawaii,  1916 — Las- 
sen Volcanic,  Northern  California,  1916 

Mount  McKinley,  South  Central 
ika,  1917— Grand  Canyon,  North 
Central  Arizona,  1919 — Acadia  Lafay- 
ette. Maine  Coast,  1919 — Zion,  South- 
western Utah,  1919 — Bryce  Canyon, 
the  same  region,  1928 — Grand  Teton, 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  1929. 

The  largest  Of  these  park-  is  the  Yel- 
lowstone, covering  a  reserved  area  of 
}6  square  miles.  Mt.  McKinley  is 
next  with  an  area  of  2,645  square  miles; 
then  Glacier  with  1,534  square  miles; 
\    Semite  with    1,126;    Grand  Canyon 

I  own  I  .ill  of  tin-  1  ellovrstone,  with 
.i  drop  of  :?2o  feel,  as  -ern  from 
Ret!  Rock,  Court. ->    I  nion  Pacific 


Glacier  Hotel,  Glacier  National  Park,  Mon- 
tana, sumptuous  mountain  Retreat  of  Scen- 
ic Northwest.  Courtesy  Great  Northern  Ry. 


Multnomah  Falls, 
625  feet  high,  on 
Columbia  River 
Highway,near  Port- 
land. Courtesy  Port- 
land Chamber  of 
Commerce 

with  1,009;  Sequoia 
604;  Rocky  Mountain 
378;  Mount  Rainier 
325,  and  so  on  down  to 
Hot  Springs  with  only 
iy2,  Piatt  with  l^and 
Sullys  Hill,  the  smallest 
with  \}i  square  miles. 
There  are  more  gey- 
sers in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  wild  animal 
and  bird  sanctuaries.  Its 
trout  fishing  is  excep- 
tional. Its  boiling 
springs,  mud  volcanoes, 
petrified  forests,  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 


stone    River 
of     gorgeous 
coloring    and 
tortuous 
forms;     its 
numerous 
lakes, 
streams    and 
waterfalls, 
make   it,   all 
in  all,  one  of 
nature's  most 
remarkable 
wonders. 
Open    from 
June    1st    to 
October  15th, 
but  the  tour- 
ist    season 
when  the  pub- 
lic    facilities 
of    the    park 
are     in     full 
operation  ex- 
tends  from 
June    20    to 
September 
19.   Before  and  after   this  period,  campers 
equipped  to  camp  within  the  park    are  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  There  is  abundant  hotel  and 
lodge    accommodation    in    the    park; 
many  foot  and  auto  trails,  lectures  by 
naturalist    foresters;     camp    sites    for 
campers,  government  regulation  of  all 
charges  and  strict  supervision  against 
fire  and  vandalism.  It  is  a  vast  public 
playground    forever   dedicated    to    the 
American  people  who  use  it  and  enjoy 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  It  can  be  reached 
or  approached  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.— Chic.  Mil.  St.  P.  and  Pacific— 
the  Chic.  Burlington  &  Quincy — Chic, 
and  N.  W.  Ry. — and  through  easy  con- 
nections it  can  be  reached  from  all  the 
trunk  line  roads  of  the  West,  Northwest, 
Canada  and  Southwest.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D. 
C,  supplies  free  booklets  on  all  our 
National  Parks. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  is  an- 
other American  wonderland — a  valley 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Trout  Fishing  on  the  Famous  Nipi- 
gon — Sportsman's  Canadian  Para- 
dise.    Courtesy     Canadian     Pacific 
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The  Simple  English  Cottage  Type 

Part  of  the  Charm  of  this  Home  at  Ossining  is  the  Very  Liberal 
Interpretation    that    Has    Been    Given    to    the    English    Ideal 


Duncanhunter,    Architect 

THE  question  of  color  is  entering  very 
largely  into  the  consideration  of  archi- 
tects and  also  the  clients  of  architects. 
According  to  Mr.  Duncanhunter,  it  is 
rather  rash  to  suggest  just  plain  white  houses 
and  even  the  brilliant  colors  in  thoughtless 
combinations.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Arts 
&  Decoration  he  expressed  himself  intense- 

ly    as    follows: 

Picturesque  detail  of  the  Hoi-       <'TV,a     /-r.rn7on 
111  i       .        .1  xne    cunvcii- 

brook     home,     showing     the         .         .      ,  . 

interesting     combination     of       tl0nal  whlte  one 

stucco,   brick   and   clapboard       Sees  SO  much   in 


the  modern  Colonial  homes  was  by  no  means 
the  rule  in  the  early  days,  in  fact  the  earlier 
type  of  the  American  Colonial  gave  prefer- 
ence to  color — weathered  sometimes,  'colored 
wash,'  which  was  lime  whitewash  tinted  with 
earth  colors,  and  in  some  cases  road  dust  and 
buttermilk  with  egg  for  binder  gave  a  soft 
light  brown  of  pleasing 
transparency  that  our 
'painty'  modern  Walls 
entirely  lack.  The  mod- 
ern  house   paint   has    a 


new  pair  of  Above  is  the  front  view  with 
Shiny  patent  glimpse  of  the  garage  of  the 
,      , ,  v        ,  home  of  Rossiter  Holbrook, 

leather    shoes—  Esq.,  at  Ossining 

too      much 

dressed  up — too  much  gloss.  Better  to  keep 
the  ensemble — have  sports  shoes  for  the 
sports  outfit  and  treat  the  house  to  key  into 


First  floor  plan  of  the 
country  home  of  Ros- 
siter    Holbrook,     Esq. 

gloss  that  is  'tacky'  in 
appearance.  The  gloss  is 
entirely  out  of  place  on 
a  country  house,  it  does 
not  fit  into  the  picture 
but  annoys  and  irritates, 
— indeed  the  effect  might 
be  quite  accurately 
likened  to  a  person  in  a 
tweed  sports  suit  with  a 


the  natural  beauty  which  surrounds  it. 
"There  have  been  some  rash  attempts  to  in- 
troduce color  in  the  houses  and  the  country 
is  dotted  with  splashy  roofs  in  a  wild  mixture 
of  unrelated  colors  that  give  the  effect  of  an 
explosion  in  a  paint  factory.  These  gaudy 
roofs  will  be  clapped  on  walls  of  bilious  green 
or  sick  yellow  or  perhaps  a  muddy  brown  and 
then  fugitive  trimming  colors  will  be  'cut  in' 
until  nothing  short  of  a  'riot'  exists.  Color — 
unless  used  under  restraint  and  kept  in  direct 
control  is  positively  dangerous.  Color  must 
'tie  in'  to  the  scheme  of  things  and  in  most 
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HARMONIZED  ROOMS"  — harmon- 
ized homes — sound  the  new  note  in 
interior  decoration.  Every  detail  follows  the 
spirit  of  the  decor. 

These  smart  glass-curtain  fabrics  pre- 
sented by  Schumacher  add  just  the  correct 
note  to  complete  the  decorative  ensemble. 

You  will  find  in  Schumacher  collections 
fabrics  for  your  every  need — the  best  of 
contemporary  designs  side  by  side  with  au- 
thentic examples  of  historic  periods.  Your 
decorator  will  gladly  obtain  samples  for  you. 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration" 

This  generously  illustrated  booklet  sug- 
gests a  wealth  of  decorative  possibilities 
for  fabrics.  It  will  help  you  to  plan  intelli- 
gently with  your  decorator — and  to  discover 
many  new  sources  of  charm  for  your  home. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  you  upon  request. 
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Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-6, 
60  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  Trade 
only  of  decorative  drapery  and  upholstery 
fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 

a:  This  soft  ecru  voile  has  a  cross-bar  effect  produced 
by  wide  satin  stripes  followed  by  a  series  of  tiny  cords, 
and  all  in  self -color,  b:  A  touch  of  color  is  added  to 
your  room  by  the  graceful  wavering  lines  in  the  sheer 
drapery  in  the  above  sketch.  The  colors  are  orange  and 
tete  on  ecru  ground,  c:  An  interesting  lattice  effect  is 
produced  by  this  multi-colored  fabric.  The  same  weave 
comes  in  a  combination  of  green,  orange  and  cream. 
d :  This  lovely  fabric  of  ecru  ground  is  smart  and 
color  fid.  The  modernistic  woven  design  may  be  had  in 
the  following  combinations .  blue  and  orange,  tete 
and  orange,  green  and  orange,  es  This  cream-colored 
voile  with  its  unusual  combination  of  drawn  work  and 
self -color  embroidery  is  a  very  new  glass-curtain  fabric. 
It  is  lacy  and  soft  and  produces  a  light,  airy  effect. 


SMART  GLASS  CURTAINS 
1  PRESENTED  BY  F-  SCHUMACHER- &  CO 
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cases  it  should  be  clear  and  transparent.  Fugitive  or  mud- 
dy hues  do  not  go  for  the  American  home  at  least.  Mate- 
rials and  textures  are  not  so  difficult  to  handle  but  color 
— it  has  a  way  of  getting  beyond  control  before  one  hardly 
starts  to  use  it.  The  public  squares  of  Moscow  emphasize 
the  danger  of  fugitive  color  while  with  the  Moors — those 
masters  of  color  technique — one  is  astounded  at  the  unity 
and  blending  obtained  through  the  use  of  only  the  strong 
primary  colors — red,  blue  and  yellow — but  distribution  is 
just  about  perfect.  Blue  is  placed  in  the  shade  but  not  in 
the  deep  shadow;  red,  the  strongest  of  the  three,  is  placed 
in  the  shadows  and  never  in  the  strong  light,  while  yellow 
— the  Moors  used  gold — is  always  placed  in  high  places 
where  it  will  mirror  the  sun  and  reflect  the  light.  Then 
too — the  relative — areas  of  each  color — a  matter  of  fine 
understanding  and  nicety  of  adjustment — 'Color  sensi- 
tiveness'. 

"The  plot  on  which  the  Holbrook  house  is  built  crowns 
a  knoll  at  the  apex  of  a  series  of  small  hills,  commands  an 
open  view  for  miles  to  west  and  south  and  includes 
glimpses  of  the  Hudson  interestingly  framed  through  tree 
vistas.  This  rare  outlook,  and  the  rolling  lay  of  the  land 
decided  the  type  and  character  of  the  house  as  well  as  a 
giant  oak  tree — at  least  two  hundred  years  old — which 
now  shelters  not  only  the  terrace  from  the  living  room  but 
dominates  the  whole  southwest  aspect  so  that  the  house 
nestles  in  a  quiet  and  inviting  manner  be- 
neath  scrawling   boughs  overhanging   it. 

"A  rolling  site  simply  demands  sweep- 
ing, flowing  lines,  low  hung,  resting  close 
to  the  ground,  the  outlook  decided  the 
placing  of  the  main  rooms  to  gain  the  bet- 
ter vistas  and  the  sturdy  old  oak  tree  de- 
manded simplicity  and  vigor — in  the  de- 
sign of  the  house  all  of  these  factors  were 
given  first  preference  over  'types'  of  archi- 
tecture— the  'periods'  gave  way  to  fitness 
to  site  and  to  conditions.  A  very  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  English  Cottage  style 
is  the  result.  The  walls  are  a  very  light  gray 
stucco,  with  brick  trim  and  the  roof  wood 
shingles  laid  somewhat  irregular,  the  colors 
are  varied,   dark   browns,   dull   reds   and 
mingled,  while  the  doors  and  wood  trim  are  done  in 
driftwood  gray  'high  lighted'.  This  color  scheme,  while 
very  quiet  and  simple,  is  by  no  means  'dead';  in  fact  it 
is  quite  'snappy'  in  the  country  setting. 

"The  interiors  reflect  the  liberal  treatment  suggested 
by  the  outside  and  are  extremely  simple  throughout. 
The  thought  was  to  eliminate  all  formality  and  period 
rendering — to  achieve  a  carefree  livable 
effect  of  country  character. 

"The  layout  of  the  plans  shows  the  two 
guest  rooms  and  bath  on  the  first  floor 
while  the  owner's  suite  occupies  the  second 


Living  room,  S 
shelves  ;is  a  \\ 


howing  unusual  arrangement  of  library 
ndow  frame  with  old  fashioned  closets 


underneath  and  doors  with  wrought-iron  hinges 


riCLBDOOK  HOUSE 


black, 


SECOND  fLCCE  PLAN 


Bedroom,  with  simple  and  yet  fine  furniture, 
and  every  detail  thought  out  for  comfort 


floor  and  the  maid's  room  is  over  the 
motor  room.  The  service  is  centralized  in 
the  court,  leaving  grounds  free  for  gardens. 


"The  entrance  to  the  Holbrook  house 
nestles  snugly  in  the  corner,  beneath  a  low 
hung  roof  in  a  way  that  is  decidedly  in- 
formal yet  inviting.  It  does  not  'shout' 
to  the  passerby  in  the  street  as  is  often 
the  effect  of  the  chaste  'central  entrances' 
of  so  many  of  the  Colonial  adaptions — 
the  feeling  of  a  public  building — the  call 
of  the  crowd.  The  secluded  entrance  of  the 
English  cottage — the  door  that  must  be 
sought,  offers  charm  and  romance — rest 
and  peace — intrinsic  qualities  for  the  en- 
trance to  a  country  home  that  spell  'wel- 
come' of  the  proper  kind  to  those  who 
should  enter  in.  But  not  to  the  casual  passerby  is 
the  'welcome'  extended  to  the  street,  nor  yet  is  it- 
stamped  on  the  door  mat.  It  is  a  half-hidden  welcome 
of  refinement  that  expresses  friendship. 

"Textures  play  a  major  role  in  the  country  house 
— they  require  much  consideration  if  one  seeks 
real  satisfaction — second,  perhaps  only  to  'col- 
or'— they  are  not  so  dangerous  to  handle  but 
just  as  difficult.  Though  inconsistencies  in  texture  ensem- 
bles are  not  so  glaring  as  in  color  verities,  an  'off'  texture 
ills  the  'snap'  and  gives  if  not  a  jarring  effect,  a  pale, 
anemic  feeling.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  fitness.  A  house  of 
vigorous  line  and  rugged  mass  claims  the  coarser  textures, 
as  does  also  any  informal  composition,  while 
balanced  symmetry  and  refined  and  delicate  de- 
tail call  for  finer  textures.  Textures  can  be 
overdone  and  in  fact,  the  craze  has  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Instances  are  legion. 
We  see  a  small  cottage  with  cobblestone 
piers  at  the  entrance  porch,  fake  half-timber 
work  that  has  been  'hacked'  until  it  resembles  a 
chopping  block,  stucco  'rough  cast' — no  feeling, 
just  roughness  and  coarseness — used  as  a  back- 
ground for  'stock  sash  and  doors',  paper  roofs 
on  stone  walls  and  so  on,  to  weariness.  The  old 
houses  of  either  Europe  or  America  do  not  show 
such  glaring  inconsistencies — their  textures  blend, 
they  are  the  outgrowth  of  natural  conditions  and 
the  results  are  neither  'forced'  nor  'stagey'. 

"Color  and  texture  might  both  be  labeled 
'dynamite',"  Mr.  Duncanhunter  concluded.  "How- 
ever, even  dynamite  can  be  safely  handled  if 
care  is  used,  yet  if  we  'throw  it  about'  disaster 
impends.  The  same  with  color  and  texture — care 
and  study  in  the  handling  will  give  not  only  a 
'safe'  result,  but  one  with  character  and  snap. 
As  an  instance,  consider  the  roof  of  the  country 
house — perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor 
— if  we  select  soft  blending  tones  for  the  colors 
and  use  materials  of  size  that  are  in  scale  and  a 
texture  that  gives  a  'blend'  then  we  have  good  re- 
sults, but  'go  wild'  and  you  will  have  an  'ex- 
plosion',   and     extremely    unpleasant     results." 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

The    Choice    of    Lighting    Fixtures    Must    Depend 
Upon  the  Period  of  the  Room,  Although  the  Mod- 
ern Lights  Seem   Effective  in  a  Variety  of  Styles 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


FAR  from  constituting 
a  problem,  the  choice 
of  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  the  most 
correct  lighting  fixture  for 
any  scheme  of  decoration 
is  nowadays  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  the  finishing 
touch  of  perfection. 

Your  walls  and  floors, 
the  kind  of  furniture,  these 
have  been  worked  out  to 
achieve  a  definite  impres- 
sion of  a  decorative  man- 
ner, of  a  style,  and  now  it 
is  left  to  find  the  ideal 
lighting  fixture.  And  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  choice, 
whether  the  scheme  sug- 
gests the  antique,  the  styl- 
ized  reproduction   or  the 


Left— 

Awrought-iron 
lantern,  16th 
Century  Ital- 
ian— a  very 
rare  model. 
Courtesy  How- 
ard Studios, 
Inc. 


use  of  thoroughly  modern  fixtures  throughout. 
The  central  ceiling  light  is  not  so  often 
used  today,  as  it  once  was,  except  in  the 
more  formal  type  of  room.  Permanent  fixtures 
are  more  likely  to  be  wall  brackets  or  sconces 
which  supplement  the  light  from  any  number 
of  lamps  which  are  fed  from  base  plugs.  The 


PerzePs  oblonu  chandelier.  The 
white  opaque  glass  has  marble-like 
streaks  tipped  with  gold  metal. 
Shown  at  the  annual  Salon  des 
Artistes  Deeorateurs  in  Paris 


Ceiling  fixture,  petal  and  leaf  design,  gold 
plated,  from  the  home  of  Henry  Farmer. 
Interesting  for  country  or  city  home.  Cour- 
tesy Lambert  Guenther  and  Harold  Gibbs 

definitely  modern  interior  introduces  light- 
ing in  more  unconventional  and  unusual  ways, 
both  in  fixtures  and  in  light  sources  actually 
built  into  the  wall. 

All  antique  lighting  fixtures  need,  of  course, 
to  be  wired  for  electricity,  and,  if  this  is  done 
skilfully,  with  properly  frosted  or  tinted 
bulbs,  the  effect  can  safely  escape  anachro- 
nism. There  are  a  few  old  English  lighting  fix- 
tures to  be  found,  as  well  as  old  French,  with 
even  more  Italian,  of  old  wrought  iron.  These 
old  Italian  fixtures,  mostly  lanterns  of  the 
Strozzi  type,  are  so  skilfully  and  subtly  re- 
produced by  Italian  craftsmen  that  there  is 
no  real  reason  for  seeking  the  antique,  ex- 
cept for  those  enthusiasts  for  whom  the 
antique  per  se  is  irresistibly  alluring.  This 
new-old  iron-work  is  thoroughly  in  char- 
acter with  the  antique:  fine  models  have  been 
understanding^  copied,  not  only  in  form,  but 
with  a  remarkable  sympathy  with  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Renaissance  artificers.  Nor,  for 
all  the  "fine  Italian  hand"  that  goes  into  the 
making  of  these  apparently  authentically 
antique  reproductions,  need  some  of  our  own 
makers  of  reproductions  feel  that  they  are 
outclassed  as  craftsmen. 

The  Early  American  rooms  which  are  still, 
and  with  reason,  very  popular,  started  a 
quest  for  antique  American  fixtures,  which, 


Right- 
Projecting 
lantern  and^ 
bracket  of 
wrought-iron. 
Spanish  model. 
Courtesy  How- 
ard Studios, 
Inc. 
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of  course,  are  very  rare, 
and  were  used  mostly  in 
great  mansions.  Until  il- 
luminating gas  took  the 
place  of  candles,  it  was 
only  the  select  few  who 
could  import  chandeliers 
and  wall  sconces  from  En- 
gland and  France,  and  old 
wall  sconces  are  more 
often  found  than  central 
fixtures.  Someone,  how- 
ever, is  always  doing  an 
Early  American  room  for 
which  the  very  thing  is  a 
collection  of  old  ships' 
lanterns,  together  with 
such  simple  pewter  wall 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


This  unusual  ultra-modern  wall 
light,  designed  by  Chareau,  is  made 
up  of  three  slabs  of  alabaster  ar- 
ranged in  geometric  effect.  They  are 
mounted    on    a    forged    iron    plate 
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This  is  a  oign  of  Cjracious  living 
in  ]y[any  smaller  J-[omes 


Lhe  good  taste  of  their 
decorative  scheme  and 
furnishings  is  enhanced  by 
telephones  conveniently 
located  throughout  the  house 


The  woman'  who  presides  over  a  home 
of  moderate  size  frequently  gives  her 
personal  attention  to  much  of  its  rou- 
tine. And  she  enjoys  it  thoroughly,  if 
household  arrangements  provide  for  the 
smooth  conduct  of  her  daily  program. 

Telephones  in  all  the  important  parts 
of  the  house  have  a  large  share  in  this 
pleasant  scheme  of  things.  They  save 
time  and  many  unnecessary  steps.  In- 
coming calls  can  he  answered  from  the 
living-room,  the  kitchen,  or  the  bed- 
room. Friends  can  be  called,  or  orders 
given  to  the  stores,  from  telephones 
upstairs  or  down.  Whether  she  be  busy 
in  the  nursery  or  the  pantry,  or  at  ease 
in  the  living-room,  the  modern  woman 
appreciates  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
which  sufficient  telephones  provide. 

Telephone  convenience,  so  important 
to  those  who  live  in  smaller  homes,  is 
well  within  their  reach.  Its  cost  is  sur- 
prisingly low.  Your  local  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  will  gladly  help  you  in 
planning  the  most  satisfactory  tele- 
phone arrangements  for  your  home. 
Just  call  the  Business  Office. 


Breakfast  is  a  time  for  planning  the  many  activities  of  the  day  .  .  .  domestic  affairs  .  .  .  social  engagements . 

And  how  convenient  it  is  to  have  a  telephone  within  easy  reach  of  the  breakfast  nook  .  .  .  for  making  necessary 

arrangements  as  they  come  to  your  mind.  The  intelligent  housekeeper  appreciates  this  modern  touch. 


A  comfortable  divan  and  a  new  book.  And  a  telephone 

■within  easy  reach   .   .   .  for  answering  calls  or  for 

making  them  .  .  .  with  no  lost  time. 


A  telephone  in  the  bedroom  is  almost  a  necessity .  It 

saves  many  steps  during  the  day   .    .   .  and  adds 

a  comfortably  protective  touch  at  all  times. 
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What  Home  Owners  Should  Know  About  Electric  Systems 

Every  Year  Electricity  is  Becoming  More  and   More  an   Integral   Part 
of  our  Homes,  Making  our  Living  Easier  and  Adding  to  our  Pleasures 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 


WE  do  not  stop  very  often  to  consider 
that  powerful  servant  that  creeps 
into  our  homes  and  makes  them 
quite  different  from  those  of  our  fathers.  So 
quietly  does  he  wait  for  our  orders  that  we 
have  taken  him  for  granted.  Yet  if  he  were 
not  under  the  leash  and  control  of  mechanical 
devices  invented  by  clever  men,  we  would  be 
so  fearful  of  his  entrance  that  many  of  us 
would  scream  with  fright.  Sometimes  this 
servant  does  enter  our  homes  with  such  a 
crash  and  roar  and  tears  things  up  with  such 
fury,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  his  out- 
ward form,  the  bolt  of  lightning,  to  be  the 
same  power  that  lights  our  house,  washes  our 
clothes,  toasts  our  bread,  runs  our  furnace, 

and    brings 
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Duplex  Outlet 


Many  of  these  out- 
lets in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  house 
give  the  greatest 
flexibility  in  arrang- 
ing    lighting     plan 


world  within  the  walls  of  our  own  homes. 

Every  year  electricity  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  integral  part  of  our  homes,  mak- 
ing our  living  easier  and  adding  to  our  plea- 
sures. And  yet,  as  obvious  as  this  is,  the 
average  home  owner  is  less  informed  on  the 
details  of  this  equipment  than  other  parts  of 
the  house.  The  heating  plant  and  the  plumb- 
ing are  generally  understood  better.  It  is 
quite  a  bit  easier  to  visualize  the  water  com- 
ing into  the  house  through  pipes,  than  to 
think  of  the  strange  power  of  electricity  com- 
ing through  overhead  wires  or  underground 
conduits. 

For  the  insulated  and  sheathed  wires,  the 
safety  switches  and  fuses,  and  the  simple  con- 
trols of  this  force,  we  pay  only  about  two  to 
three  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  house. 
Our  lives  are  protected  from  any  of  its  un- 
controlled antics,  like  setting  fire  to  the 
house  while  we  are  asleep  in  the  night,  by 
carefully  made  equipment  and  standard 
methods  of  installation. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Fire  Under- 
writers, known  as  the  National  Electric  Code, 
are  in  part  responsible  for  our  safety.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  work  by  insurance  inspectors, 
agents  of  the  local  electric  power  company, 
and  some  times  city  inspectors,  has  estab- 
lished a  check  on  the  work  of  the  electric  con- 
tractor that  in  general  has  protected  our 
homes  from  ravages  of  fire  caused  by  sparks 
of  electric  energy.  Every  home  owner  should 
md  that  the  entire  equipment,  including 
service  connections,  wiring,  fixtures,  and  elec- 


trical apparatus  be  inspected  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Electricity  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  that 
no  current  be  turned  on  until  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  has  been  turned  over  to  him. 
In  large  cities  the  department  of  water  sup- 
ply, gas  and  electricity  also  issues  a  certificate 
of  electrical  inspection.  The  local  electric 
power  company  usually  sends  around  an  in- 
spector to  check  up  on  the  wiring  before  the 
current  is  let  into  the  house.  Safe  materials 
must  be  used  by  the  electric  contractor  if  he 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  National  Elec- 
tric Code.  Of  course  any  system  of  inspection 
can  break  down,  if  the  inspectors  are  bought 
off,  or  are  incompetent,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  many  verified  instances  where 
properly  certified  installations  have  been  the 
cause  of  fires. 

Trouble  and  fires  usually  start  from  instal- 
lations made  to  existing  systems  by  amateur 
electricians  like  the  local  hardware  dealer's 
son  or  some  handy  man  about  the  house  who 
has  purchased  cheap  and  unap- 
proved equipment.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  the  house,  the  electrical  equip- 
ment should  be  tampered  with 
the  least  by  the  home  owner.  It 
is  disturbing  to  see  what  liber- 
ties people  will  take  with 
electric  wires,  when  they 
want  to  secure  a  light  in 
some  remote  corner  of  a 
room,  where  no  convenient 
outlet  has  been  provided.  I 
recall  seeing,  in  a  non-fire- 
proof apartment,  a  wire  car- 
ried along  the  baseboard  of  one  room  from 
a  base  outlet  up  and  through  the  transom 
of  a  door,  along  a  hall,  through  another 
door,  and  into  a  dining  room.  The  wire  was 
the  common,  twisted  electric 
cord  used  for  portable  lamps, 
and  it  was  held  in  place  by 
tacks  nailed  between  the 
wires.  This  had  been  put  up 
by  the  tenant's  son,  and  in 
many  places  the  tacks  had  been  driven  in  so 
hard  that  they  had  broken  away  the  insulation 
around  the  wires.  A  little  more  wear,  and  some 
time  a  spark  would  have  jumped  from  one  wire 
to  the  tack  and  into  the  other  wire,  setting 
fire  to  the  curtains  hang- 
ing at  the  door  and  maybe 
endangering  the  lives  of  the 
hundreds  of  people  in 
that  house.  Of  course 
the  fuses  in  the  panel  box 
are  supposed  to  blow  out 
when  any  short  circuit 
like  this  develops,  but  I 
found  that  the  boy  had  tampered  with 
them  and  installed  a  heavy  lead  wire  to 
take  more  current,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  bothered  with  fuses  blowing  out. 
I  thought  the  thing  was  so 
dangerous  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  making  a 
demonstration  for  the 
boy's  father,  and  frighten 
him  enough  to  forbid  any 
more  tampering  with  the 


Metersand  panel  for 
fuses  should  be  lo- 
cated in  accessible 
parts   of   the   house 


electric  wires.  I  therefore  took  my  pocket 
knife  and  brought  it  down  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  force  on  the  wire  near  one  of  the 
tacks.  There  was  a  spurt  of  flame,  a  smell  of 
burned  rubber,  and  a  shower  of  sparks.  I 
pulled  away  the  knife  and  held  it  up,  for  it 
now  had  a  spot  as  big  as  a  half  dime  where 
the  steel  blade  had  been  melted  completely 
away.  It  was  a  convincing  demonstration. 

Many  similar  examples  of  tampering  with 
the  electric  circuits  in  the  house  can  be  found 
in  any  community.  They  are  but  evidence  of 
the  general  lack  of  sufficient  outlets  for  the 
increasing  use  of  electricity  in  the  average 
family.  What  seemed  an  extravagant  number 
of  outlets  a  few  years  ago  in  a  new  house 
would  now  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  our 
present  day  home  requirements.  A  single 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  possibly 
a  switch  at  the  door  was  the  standard  elec- 
trical installation  in  many  American  homes 
not  so  many  years  ago,  but  now  the  thing  is 
different. 

For  this  reason,  all  new  homes  should  be 
generously  wired.  An  outlet  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  for  a  light  or  a  few  around  the  walls 
for  side  lights  may  be  installed,  but  the  most 
important  ones  are  the  wall  outlets  to  which 
anything  may  be  attached  by  merely  insert- 
ing a  plug.  The  finest  method  of  lighting  a 
home  today  is  to  have  enough  wall  outlets 
so  that  portable  lamps  of  different  designs 
may  be  located  at  any  point  in  the  room  with- 
out having  to  use  electric  wires  more  than  six 
feet  in  length.  The  moveable  lamp,  with  its 
interesting  base  and  artistic  shade,  is  the  only 
medium  of  home  lighting  that  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  shifting  and  changing  until 
the  best  effects  are  obtained.  People  have  dis- 
covered this  to  be  true,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why,  when  enough  wall  outlets  are  not  in- 
stalled, rooms  are 
strung  with  wires. 
(Continued 
on  page  100) 
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obert  CQ.  Irwin  Company  furniture  is  expressive 
of  the  best  and  most  cultured  tastes  in  home  fur- 
nishing. Representing  the  finest  type  of  crafts- 
manship and  designing  skill,  this  furniture  is  built 
without  limitations  as  to  time  or  rare  materials,  and  is 
destined  for  those  exclusive  homes  where  the  appreciation 
and  acquisition  of  beautiful  objects  is  not  restricted  .... 
Included  are  remarhable  reproductions  of  authentic  antiques 
and  period  styles ....  but  Irwin  furniture  is  made  for  less 
pretentious  homes  also,  and,  together  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions, is  offered  for  sale  by  the  best  dealers.  H  large  and 
comprebensire  display  may  be  seen  at  any  of  our  showrooms. 


Rotatt  &>.  Irtoin  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  -pine  -furniture  for  fifty  Years 

Grand  Rapids,  JVIicbigan 


Queen  Hnne  bedroom  suite  of 
frencb  walnut,  incorporating 
various  Continental  motifs 
blended  into  a  purely  English 
style.  Hdditional  beauty  is 
added  by  a  delicate  patina  of 
age  and  the  slightly  checked 
surfaces.  Hn  example  of  superb 
modern  furniture  skill. 


Showrooms:  Che  complete  line 
is  on  display  at  cur  factory 
throughout  the  year,  perma- 
nent showrooms  elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  Hvenue 

JVew  York  Office 
350  Madison  Hvenue 
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Coffee  sets  and  syrup  jug 
by  Dowd-Rogers  Co. 
showing  adaptations  of 
the  old  pyriform  shape. 
By  courtesy  of  George 
C.  Gebelein 


(Continued 
jrom  page  43) 


days  of  George 
Washington.  And 
with  the  woodwork  came  the  increasing  use  of 
pewter.  In  this  "migration"  of  the  old  English 
homes  to  the  New  World  is  the  nucleus 
marking  the  revival  of  the  earlier  styles  of 
interiors  and  the  establishing  of  those  schools 
of  modern  craftsmen  who  are  following  the 
lines  of  design  laid  down  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  which  are  used  as  models  yet  today. 
We  experience  no  difficulty  today  in  re- 
producing a  dining  "hall"  of  the  days  of  the 


mum 


entrance  hall,  lower  staircase,  library  and  a 
commodious  living  room  were  paneled  in 
linen-fold.  When  the  house  was  finished  and 
the  family  moved  in,  the  members  of  the 
household  were  de- 
lighted with  all  the 
rooms  except  the 
library  and  living 
rooms.  The  deco- 
rator, who  we  have 
to  admit  had  yet  to 
cross  the  Atlantic, 
endeavored  to  in- 
troduce a  home- 
like effect  into  the 


duced  the  architecture  from  an  original  so 
would  he  have  the  house  entirely  finished 
with  reproductions. 

With  the  library,  a  few  carefully  selected 
pieces  of  pewter  were  all  that  was  necessary, 
for  the  book-bindings  are  in  themselves  the 
source  from  which  such  a  room  derives  its 
charm.  But  the  old-time  atmosphere  was 
enhanced  markedly  by  the  use  of  a  pewter 
ink-stand  with  the  holes  for  holding  the  quills 
and  a  pewter  sand-shaker  and  a  bull's-eye 
lamp,  such  as  was  used  in  Colonial  times, 
placed  on  the  desk.  A  pewter  tobacco  jar  and 
a  small  porringer  to  serve  as  an  ash  tray  on 
one  smoking  stand  and  one  or  two  extra 
porringers  in  different  parts  of  the  room;  a 
fairly  large  charger,  which  was  the  dish  used 
to  hold  the  huge  joints  of  meat  or  the  boar's 
head  in  olden  days,  and  a  pair  of  tall  candle- 
sticks on 'the  wide  mantel  shelf;  then  the 
room    recalled    that    in    the   English   home 


The  left  hand  jug  is 
the  original  early 
American  example 
made  by  Gleason, 
Denham  &  Potter,  the 
other  being  the  copy 
by  modern  pewter- 
ers.  Courtesy  George 
C.  Gebelein 


A  lovely  pewter  fruit 
bowl,  a  sandwich  dish 
the  design  for  which 
was  suggested  by  a 
Colonial  bread  tray, 
and  an  early  Amer- 
ican porringer.  Cour- 
tesy Cauman 


Stuarts  nor  a  paneled  library  nor  a  living 
room  that  recalls  the  English  homes.  And 
it  is  the  introduction  of  these  earlier  styles 
of  architectural  woodwork  that  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  honored 
craft  of  the  pewterers  into  prominence.  Such 
rooms  demand  and  insist  upon  traditional 
decorative  treatment  to  insure  the  atmosphere 
we  associate  with  the  original  settings.  As- 
suredly, like  any  other  interior,  they  call 
for  color,  but  at  no  time  must  this  be  too 
conspicuous  and  it  is  here  that  mediums  such 
as  pewter  are  advantageously  employed,  the 
while  conforming  to  the  arrangement  con- 
temporary with  the  style  of  the  room. 

To  quote  a  concrete  instance  of  this.  One 
of  our  friends  had  become  enamoured  of  an 
old  English  timbered  house  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  land  where  these  originated.  He  ob- 
tained the  necessary  measurements  of  the 
several  rooms  and  some  photographs,  later 
building  a  similar  home  in  America.   The 
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paneled  interiors  by  using  ornaments  entirely 
at  variance  to  what  the  rooms  called  for.  Our 
friend  bowing  to  the  superior  knowledge  of 
the  professional  decorator  was  nevertheless 
unhappy  with  the  result  which  he  achieved. 

Yet  both  rooms  were  eventu- 
ally made  as  delightful  as  he 
had  previously  visualized  them 
by  removing  the  very  glaringly 
lacquered  brassy  brassware 
and  garishly  decorated  pottery 
and  replacing  them  with  pew- 
ter, and  modern  pewter  at 
that,  for  the  owner  had  in- 
sisted that  as  he  had  repro- 

Plain  bowl  and  stand  adapted 
as  a  mayonnaise  set  and  a 
graceful  water  pitcher  inspir- 
ed by  a  design  by  Paul  Re- 
vere made  by  the  early  Amer- 
ican Pewter  Co.  Courtesy 
George  C.  Gebelein 


which  had  inspired  it. 
In  a  like  manner, 
this  same  old-world 
charm  was  conferred 
on  the  living  room  as 
it  may  be  upon  any 
other  oak  room.  A 
living  room  however, 

allows  a  more  extensive  use  of  pewter  as 
there  is  naturally  a  greater  expanse  of  un- 
occupied wall  space.  Where  a  court  cupboard 
is  used  there  is  apt  to  be  an  observable 
abruptness  with  the  top  and  an  appearance 
of  vacantness,  this  especially  where  the  top 
of  the  cupboard  is  at  eye  level. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  dinner- 
ware  as  it  is  so  typical  of  all  the  simplicity 
of  design  that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the 
old  pewterers  and  of  the  lack  of  ornamenta- 
tion so  marked  with  all  our  early  American 
metalcraft.  There  are  several  important  firms 
in  this  country,  today,  who  have  success- 
fully sought  to  restore  the  old  designs  and 
each  is  watchful  that  no  one  of  their  crafts- 
men departs  from  the  originals. 

Most  of  the  "sad  ware",  to  use  the  original 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Travel  Through  Our  National  Parks  and  Scenic  West 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


Many   Glacier  Hotel   on   Swiftcurrent  Lake,   Glacier   National   Park. 
Courtesy  Great  Northern  Ry. 


of  most  impressive  aspect — lofty 
cliffs  and  grotesque  crags;  views  of 
surpassing  beauty — high  waterfalls 
which  the  sun  dissolves  into  molten 
jewels — three  groves  of  great  Red- 
wood trees — the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains— and  very  good  fishing.  The 
Upper  Yosemite  Waterfall  is  the 
highest  in  the  world.  It  drops  1430 
feet  sheer,  nearly  as  high  as  nine 
Niagaras  piled  one  above  the  other. 
The  Lower  Yosemite  Waterfall  drops 
320  feet.  Their  combined  height,  in- 
cluding intermediate  cascades  and 
rapids,  is  half  a  mile.  The  climate  is 
delightful  and  the  park  may  be  ex- 
plored throughout  the  year.  Excellent 
hotel  and  camping  accommodations 
and  a  very  efficient  park  service. 

Glacier  National  Park  presents 
quite  a  different  aspect.  It  is  a  rugged 
mountain  region,  Alpine  in  character, 
with  250  glacier-fed  lakes  as  romantic 
as  any  in  the  world;  sixty  glaciers; 
sumptuous  hotels,  golf  links,  sports 
fields,    Indian    ceremonials,    alluring 


and  replete  with  valuable  information. 

Sequoia  is  called  the  Big  Tree 
National  Park,  with  many  Sequoia 
trees  over  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
many  thousands  over  ten  feet  thick 
above  the  base.  The  famous  General 
Sherman  Tree,  named  after  our  re- 
doubtable leader  of  the  Civil  War, 
is  37.3  feet  in  diameter  and  273.9  feet 
high.  Here  are  also  mountains,  steep 
precipices  and  a  mile-long  cave  of 
agate-like  beauty.  The  summer  park 
season  is  from  May  IS  to  October  1, 
but  self-equipped  campers  may  re- 
main longer  for  its  winter  sports. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  adequate  de- 
scription in  words,  paint  or  man's 
most  iridescent  dreams.  It  is  the 
most  sublime  spectacle  in  all  the 
world,  and  there  is  nothing  else  on 
earth  remotely  like  it.  It  appears  to 
have  been  produced  by  nature's  stu- 
pendous sneeze  in  the  Colorado  River 
Valley  and  the  millions  of  years  of 
erosion  that  followed  her  maniacal 


Living  Room,  in  rustic  Point  Coltage.  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  Alberta. 
Courtesy  Canadian  National  Rys. 


foot  and  horse  trails;  a  lively  s 
season,  inns  of  generous  hospital 
but  of  moderate  prices — line  trout 
fishing — truly  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional compositions  that  wild  nature 
ever  produced.  The  season  is  from 
June  Hth  to  September  15th.  The 
Great  Northern  Ry.  (head  office  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.)  reaches  all  entrances 
to  the  park.  Its  publications  concern- 
ing the  park  are  beautifully  illustrated 


tortures  in  an  American  desert.  Every 
citizen  in  the  country  should  make 
humble  obeisance  to  this  astounding 
ail-American  spectacle;  to  fill  his  eyes 
and  soul  with  its  weird  grandeur,  and 
thereby  qualify  as  a  loyal,  patriotic 
American.  To  roam  around  the  Old 
World  before  seeing  this  dazzling 
wonder  in  the  New,  seems  preposter- 
ous to  those  who  have  frequently 
rambled  over  both   continents.  The 


Santa  Fe  Ry.,  Union  Facific;  Denver, 
Rio  Grande  and  Western  Ry.,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ry.  and  the  Rock 
Island,  all  provide  easy  access  to 
Grand  Canyon  Park.  Famous  Fred 
Harvey  and  his  chain  of  hotels  pro- 
vide all  visitors  with  excellent  ac- 
commodations. 

Mt.  McKinley  National  Park  is  the 
Alaskan  site  of  Mount  McKinley 
(elevation  20,300  feet)  the  highest 
mountain  in  North  America.  The 
park  has  two  climates,  the  summer 
on  the  inland  side  of  the  Alaskan 
Range  being  warm  and  short  and  the 
winters  cold  and  long,  while  both 
seasons  on  the  Pacific  side  are  more 
considerate  of  tourist  comfort  and 
very  agreeable.  During  the  summer 
months,  June  15  to  August  15,  the  sun 
is  very  bright  and  shines  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  On  June  21,  longest  day 
of  the  year,  it  is  visible  until  midnight. 
There  is  fine  salmon,  grayling,  and 
Dolly  Varden  trout  fishing  in  and 
around  the  park.  The  red  foxes  of  the 
park  are  the  largest  of  their  species 
in  the  country.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred kinds  of  birds  and  thirty  differ- 


interest  for  geologists  and,  for  many 
other  reasons,  for  tourists  who  gaze 
upon  it  in  awe  and  wonder.  That  soul-  fj 
ful  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  whom  we 
knew  in  our  youth,  called  Crater  Lake 
the  "Sea  of  Silence,"  and  said  it  made 
him  speechless  by  its  sapphire  beauty 
within  its  twenty-four-mile  wall  and 
oddly  sculptured  rim.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  unforgettable  scene  in  a  region  of 
much  scenic  grandeur,  in  a  state  fa- 
mous for  its  natural  beauty,  delightful 
climate  and  hospitable  people — they 
who  made  Oregon  an  enchanted  gar- 
den .as  well  as  a  thriving  industrial 
and  agricultural  center.  The  tourist 
season  extends  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 20.  Besides  the  Crater  Lake 
Lodge  in  the  park,  comfortable  road- 
side resorts  offer  their  hospitality. 
Free  camp  grounds  are  numerous.  The 
Crater  Lake  Highway  parallels  the 
Rogue  River,  a  water  in  which  steel- 
head,  cutthroat  and  small  trout  and 
salmon  are  abundant  and  easily  taken. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  is 
reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Ry., 
which   connects   with   motor   stages. 

Besides  these  great  national  parks 


Prince  of  Wales'  Pony,  at  his  High  River  Ranch,  Alberta; 
from  an  oil  painting  by  the  American  artist,  Wm,  R.  Leigh 


ent  wild  animals  have  been  identified 
within  the  park.  Besides  the  accom- 
modations mentioned  elsewhere  here- 
in, there  are  adequate,  well-equipped 
tent  camps  in  the  park,  the  base  camp 
being  at  Savage  River.  Stage  coaches 
and  automobiles  are  used  on  the  park 
roads  and  horses  over  the  mountain 
trails.  From  Seattle  the  park  and  its 
railroad  connections  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  steamers  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship,  Pacific  Steam- 
ship, Canadian  Pacific,  and  Canadian 
National  Railways  Companies,  sail- 
ing weekly  for  Alaska.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  its  connections 
reach  the  park  direct  from  St.  Paul 
and  points  west. 

In  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range, 
Southern  Oregon,  our  Government 
created  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
— the  continent's  strangest  record  of 
nature's  caprice.  Crater  Lake,  six 
miles  across,  and  unbelievably  blue, 
occupies  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  rim 
is  a  crust  of  gray  fantastic  lava  for- 
mations. It  is  one  thousand  feet  deep, 
with  a  rim  a  thousand  feet  high  and 
the  water  is  so  clear  that  its  sheer 
side  walls  make  it  appear  to  be  four 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  Into  this  vast 
hole  ancient  Mount  Mazama  fell  in 
upon  itself  and  vanished  into  the  boil- 
ing bowels  of  the  earth.  It  was  the 
only  volcano  in  the  United  States 
which  ages  ago  fell  in  instead  of  hav- 
ing its  top  blown  off.  Hence  its  great 


devoted  to  the  recreational  life  of  the 
whole  nation,  there  are  hundreds  of 
National  Forest  Preserves  and  State 
Parks — the  latter  largely  used  by  the 
people  of  the  states  where  they  are 
located.  The  creation  of  parks  and 
forest  preserves  has  become  one  of 
the  wisest  manifestations  of  our 
national  life.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
the  social  value  of  organized  nature ; 
of  a  simple  life  in  the  open,  far  from 
the  din  and  dust  of  the  market  place 
where  lives  are  harshly  ground  tc 
ignominy  and  premature  death.  In  the 
constant  exploitation  of  these  ex- 
hilarating natural  health  resorts,  our 
great  railway  systems  are  rendering 
an  incalculable  public  service.  To 
know  that  these  parks  exist  for  the 
healing  and  revitalisation  of  the 
humblest  and  the  proudest  of  us 
alike,  is  an  assurance  that  fortifies 
the  individual  in  his  daily  tasks  and 
keeps  his  spirit  going,  going  on. 

Mr.  Stephen  Mather,  a  former 
Director  of  the  United  States  Park 
Service,  once  happily  phrased  the 
lure  of  our  State  and  National  Parks, 
when  he  said  that  "Beauty,  spiced 
by  wonder,  is  the  greatest  lure  to 
travel".  The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart, 
Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  his  farsighted  deputy,  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Cory,  of  Ottawa,  declared 
recently  that  Canada  would  vigorous-  1 
ly  continue  the  expansion  of  her 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


LUXURIOUS  TRANSPORTATION 


The   trained  and  richly  saddled  mounts,  which  carried  the  fine  flower  of  medieval  nobility 
in   the  royal  sport  of  Falconry,  spelled  supreme  luxury  in  open-air  travel  of  the  middle  ages 


AMONG  Packard  owners,  motor- 
1~\.  ing  for  the  sheer  joy  of  open-road 
travel  remains  an  ever-thrilling  sport. 

For  Packard  cars  are  more  than  mere 
utilities.  They  offer  release  from  the 
humdrum — freedom  for  the  spirit 
of  youth.  Packard  transportation  is 
swift,  silent  and  supremely  luxurious. 
Driving  is  an  untiring  pleasure — 
riding  a  restful  comfort. 

No  car  among  all  the  many  Packard 


Eight  models  better  expresses  the 
joy  of  open-air  motoring  than  the 
slim  and  graceful  Roadster — nor 
.  typifies  more  fully  the  slender  beauty 
of  the  always -modern  Packard  lines. 

Families  owning  more  than  one  car 
find  the  Roadster  a  delightful  com- 
plement to  a  distinguished  Packard 
Sedan  or  Limousine.  As  an  all-pur- 
pose car  for  the  bachelor  or  the 
family  of  two  it  is  both  smart  and 

PACKARD 


distinctive.  The  roomy  and  comfort- 
able rumble  seat  provides  for  guests 
— the  trim  top  and  snug  curtains 
can  make  it  almost  a  Coupe  in  in- 
clement weather. 

Pictured  below  is  the  Packard  Road- 
ster on  the  DeLuxe  chassis.  It  is 
also  available  in  the  Custom  line 
and  in  the  increasingly  popular 
line  of  Packard  Standard  Eights — 
with  a  wide  selection  of  colors, 
gay  or  modest,  as  you  prefer. 
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UPHOLSTERY  and  DRAPERY, 

C  /  tJ H  new  Johnson  &  Faulk 
JL  Building,  conveniently  Ipcated 
on  Fifty-third  Street,  just  w>est/of 


Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will 
be  opened  about  the  first  of  June. 
^  a  Here,  in  surroundings  especially^ 
designed  for  the  purpose,* will  be 
presented  reproductions  of  antique 
stuffs  of  all  important  periods  in 
tapestries,  brocaded! silks,  damasks, 


embroideries,  etc.;  printed  linens 
in  design,  texture\and  color  very 
like  the  old;  in  short, 7an  extensive 

stock  of  all  sorts  for  decorative 

f""     fi 
purposes.  ^  ^  Decorators  and'  their 

clients   are    cordially  invitedlta 

inspect  the  new  building  andf/avail 

themselves  or  our  showrooms 


43 '49  EAST  53RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Only 


PHILADELPHIA 

1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 
1512  Hey  worth  Building 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere         442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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means  — 
wa  t  e  r  p  roof, 
c  I  e  a  n  a  b  I  e  , 
sun-resisting 


#   Suite  by  Ypsilanti,  upholstered  with  Permatc 


#  Suite  by  Ficks-Reed,  upholstered  with  Permatex. 


Lawn  Umbrella  and  Glider  covered  with  Permatex,  by  Troy  Sunshade  Company. 

OutaOOr  furniture  covered  with  Permatex  is  covered  with 
glory!  For  this  new  upholstery  fabric  gleams  with  satin-like  lustre, 
has  the  feel  of  fine  silk,  and  presents  a  quality  of  design  and 
color  hitherto  unattainable  in  element-proof  material. 


Permatex  neither  runs,  dims  nor 
stains  despite  constant  exposure  on 
porch  or  lawn — yet  has  the  subtlety 
and  the  beauty  of  strictly  indoor 
upholstery  fabrics. 

When  buying  porch  and  solarium 
furniture,  be  sure  it's  "covered  with 
Permatex",  and  you  can  be  sure  it  is 
waterproof,  cleanable,  sun-resisting 
— and  as  beauiiful  as  it  is  durable. 


The  finest  stores  are  showing  the 
Permatex-covered  pieces  of  the  finest 
furniture  manufacturers. 

Permatex  in  scores  of  patterns,  at 
pleasingly  moderate  prices,  is  also 
sold  by  the  yard  for  draperies,  slip 
covers,  pillows,  cushions,  bridge  and 
refreshment  table  tops,  etc.  We  will 
gladly  send  samples  and  further  in- 
formation about  Permatex  fabrics 
upon  request. 


#    Permatex  draperies,  walls  and  upholstery  in   Night 
Club  of  the  Leviathan.  Eugene  Schoen,  Architect. 
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Pictorial  Beauty  of  Country  Houses 

(  Continued  from  page  47) 


location.  They  go  further  and  affect 
the  character  of  the  house  itself. 
For  instance,  I  had  a  client  in  an 
old  village  which  is  now  situated  just 
inside  the  New  York  City  limits. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  built 
his  house  of  paper,  or  of  any  such 
cheap,  temporary  construction,  be- 
cause he  felt  that,  in  another  few 
years,  the  growth  of  the  city  in  his 
direction  would  change  the  nature 
of  his  fine  old  village  neighborhood 
and  would  make  his  house  no  longer 
of  much  value." 

"Getting  down  to  the  matter  of 
the  design  of  the  house,  do  you  feel 
that  there  are  distinct  trends  under- 
way?" I  asked  next. 

"There  is  a  greater  effort  made 
toward  adding  certain  features — little 
structures  or  out  buildings  like  tool 
houses  in  the  form  of  old  dove  cotes, 
gates,  pergolas, 
and  similar  things 
— mostly  for  the 
purpose  of  adding 
interest  .  to  what 
would  be  otherwise 
the  rather  austere 
effect  made  by  the 
usual  house.  It 
must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  us-  I 
ual  house  is  square  j 
or  squarish  in 
mass.  It  needs 
something  to  re- 
lieve its  baldness. 
Consequently, 
these  little  archi- 
tectural features 
'off  the  house'  had 
the  effect  of  carry- 
ing the  house  into 
the  garden  as  it 
were,  and  they  al- 
so make  the  gar- 
den more  interest- 
ing. I  suppose  that 
you  want  to  ask 
me  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  formal 
as  compared  to 
the  informal  architecture?"  "Any- 
thing new  in  that  line  would  be 
a  contribution  I'm  sure,"  said  I. 

"Formal  architecture  is  good.  I 
believe  that  we  are  getting  into  a 
more  formal  architecture  than  in  the 
recent  past,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "but 
still  I  don't  mean  formal  in  the 
sense  of  a  rectangular,  symmetrical 
house.  Rather,  I  mean  a  house  de- 
signed in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
with  wings  jutting  out  from  the  main 
mass  of  the  building,  thus  forming  a 
court  or  three  sides  of  a  'quad',  with 
a  low  forecourt  wall  making  a  fourth 
side  to  'close'  the  'quad.'  I  have  one 
such  house  now,"  said  he,  making  a 
rapid  pencil  sketch  of  the  plan.  "The 
house  and  the  wing  together  form 
an  L,  forming  two  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangular court,  with  a  dove  cote 
placed  as  an  accent  in  the  angle 
of  the  two  low  connecting  wings 
opposite  the  L.  My  aim  was  to  get 
beyond  the  usual  bare  mass  if  I 
could  and  to  build  up  an  interesting 
collection,  or  grouping  of  buildings 
and  wings,  of  pleasing  proportions. 
In  such  a  grouping,  one  may  get 
rather  picturesque  effects.  The  pic- 
turesque is  usually  obtained  by  using 
different  materials  and  different  levels 
of  roof  lines  and  planes. 

"Of  course,  in  design  where  the 
house  is  tied  into  the  garden  with 
many  smaller  architectural  elements 
to  give  the  effect,  the  choice  of  build- 
ing materials  is  most  important,  as 


well  as  their  proper  use.  Although 
we  use  many  building  materials  to- 
day, fundamentally,  the  principal  ma- 
terials remain  the  same.  Of  course,  one 
often  sees  too  many  materials  used 
in  a  neighborhood,  making  the  vari- 
ous houses  clash.  For  instance,  one 
sees  travertine  from  Florida,  tile  from 
Denver,  and  so  on.  Architecture  now 
has  greater  scope  than  ever  in  the 
past  and  that  requires  more  practical 
knowledge  and  greater  mastery  over 
materials  on  the  part  of  the  architect. 
He  must  know  his  materials — both 
economically  and  artistically.  He  may 
get  good  results  by  using  one  mate- 
rial costing  half  as  much  as  another 
one.  An  architect  learns  from  con- 
stantly  making   comparisons. 

"The  architect  should  in  a  way  be 
a  dictator.  He  must  know  how  to  get 
richness  out  of  textural  interest.  But 


Half-timber  and  l>r 
trance    to    Theoilor 


irk  nogging  with  clapboard  gable,  en- 
e    Bodenwein   home   at   New   London 

if  too  many  materials  are  used  to- 
gether in  a  house  a  hodge-podge  may 
be  the  result.  I  have  seen  that  tragedy 
often — beautiful  materials,  badly 
used — and  the  house  a  total  loss!" 

He  added:  "Too  many  architects 
treat  architecture  as  a  business.  Too 
few  of  them  treat  it  as  a  profession." 

"That  cannot  be  denied,"  I  said. 

"It's  true!  A  sham!  I  know  it's 
true.  I  have  talked  with  the  business 
fellows.   They  don't   deny  it." 

"That  is  indicated  in  the  greeting 
of  one  architect  to  another:  'How's 
business?'  I  suppose  that's  merely  a 
trite  expression,  but  it  shows  an  un- 
fortunate  tendency,"  I   remarked. 

"You  see  that  situation  more  than 
I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Forster,  "because 
you  are  more  in  contact  with  archi- 
tects than  I  am.  But  I  see  it  in  the 
results!  The  other  day  I  was  talking 
with — (an  architect  interviewed 
in  this  series).  He  was  tell- 
ing me  about  the  architects'  offices 
in  the  old  days — how  they  functioned 
and  how  the  architects  practiced.  He 
had  recently  taken  to  going  back  to 
his  office  in  the  evening  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  old  days,  he  said,  the  offices 
were  filled  with  men,  all  studying  and 
drawing  and  discussing  architecture. 
I  ■  »rd  White.  Goodhue,  Carnreand 
others — those  men  never  stopped, 
night  or  day'  Architecture  wasn't  a 
business  with  them.  It  was  an  art! 
But  you  don't  find  that  now — at  least 
so  much.  My  friend  has  an  office  of 


fifteen  or  eighteen  men,  but  none  of 
them  are  seen  there  often  in  the  eve- 
nings. Too  many  movies,  too  many 
night   clubs,   I   suppose." 

"However,"  I  said,  "I  suppose 
some  of  that  old  professional  en- 
thusiasm exists  in  the  Beaux-Arts 
design  work — the  younger  men  study 
in  the  ateliers — and  they  work  hard, 
too,  many  of  them.  But — to  open  up 
the  interesting  subject  of  building 
materials — you  have  done  fine  things 
with  masonry.  What  are  the  main 
points  that  interest  you?" 

"In  laying  up  a  stone  wall,  my 
idea  is  to  get  a  certain  rhythm  and 
play  of  interest.  Almost  any  possible 
stone  will  make  a  beautiful  wall  if 
it  is  properly  laid  up.  We  should  re- 
member that  the  beauty  of  the  peas- 
ant masonry  of  Europe  depends  not 
so  much  upon  materials  as  upon  the- 
skill  with  which  they  are  used.  In 
France  we  find  a  wide  range  of  stones, 
chalk,  sandstone,  limestone,  chert, 
flint  and  granite.  All  of  these,  of 
course,  are  available  to  us.  The  ideas 
governing  the  work  of  the  French 
masons  of  the  past  are  simple,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  so 
difficult  for  modern  workmen  to  ac- 
quire these  methods.  They  are,  briefly, 
the  avoidance,  within  limits,  of  regu- 
larity in  size  or  shape  of  stones,  the 
elimination  of  straight,  mechanical 
lines,  and  the  wide  use  of  parging. 
Sometimes  the  stones  are  almost 
completely  covered  over  with  a  thin 
coat  of  cement.  Thus  the  glaring 
ugliness  of  straight  uniform  jointings 
is  eliminated. 

'Next,  consider  stucco,  one  of  the 
most  common  building  materials  and 
so  often  sadly  misused  in  this  coun- 
try. We  put  colors  into  it — every 
color  from  red  to  lavender.  Colored 
stucco  is  very  beautiful  under  a  bril- 
liant Italian  sky  and  in  the  some- 
what stark  Italian  landscapes  but  it 
is  an  abomination  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours — in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  at  any  rate.  To  my 
knowledge,  it  has  never  been  used 
successfully  in  a  temperate  climate. 
White-washing  stucco  brings  out  the 
pleasing  irregularities  of  the  surface 
and  it  harmonizes  with  the  back- 
ground. Too  often  in  this  country, 
we  make  the  mistake  of  maltreating 
a  stucco  wall  to  the  point  where  it 
loses  its  stone-like  character;  to  a 
point,  in  fact,  where  it  ceases  to  re- 
semble any  natural  product  on  earth. 
The  most  satisfactory  stucco  walls 
show  careful  but  not  mechanical 
craftsmanship.  There  are  slight  ir- 
regularities sufficient  to  cause  a  pleas- 
ing distortion  of  shadows,  but  these 
diversities  are  not  prominent,  nor  do 
they  detract  attention  from  the  more 
important  consideration  of  the  mass 
of  masonry  as  a  whole. 

"If  we  try  to  duplicate  in  modern 
materials  the  softness  and  variegated 
texture  of  old  walls,  we  should  use 
a  cheap  common  or  lamy  brick.  A 
brick  wall  will  be  more  interesting 
if  it  is  laid  up  in  an  irregular  fashion, 
not  too  much  attention  given  to 
plumb.  The  mortar  joints  should  not 
be  pointed  too  evenly;  to  complete 
the  effect,  a  coat  or  two  of  white- 
wash should  be  applied.  In  time  the 
whitewash  will  begin  to  scale  off, 
resulting  in  a  rich  variegated  texture, 
that  harmonizes  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding greenery,  and  making  a 
cheerful  play  of  light  and  shadows. 

"Brick  can  be  worked  into  a  great 
variety  of  designs — herringbone, 
checkerboard  or  diaper  patterns,  or 
it  can  be  combined  with  stone  or 
timber.  The  beauty  of  the  motives 
which  have  been  worked  out  for 
brick  by  the  peasants  of  France  is 


a  tribute  to  their  taste  and  artistry. 
All  such  treatments  of  brick  add  to 
the   interest   of   the   completed  wall. 

"In  France  wood  is  scarce,  hence 
it  is  treated  with  a  reverence  of 
which  we  have  no  comprehension  ip~, 
this  country.  It  is  generally  employed^ 
only  in  places  where  stone  or  brick 
cannot  well  be  used,  such  as  rafters, 
floor  beams,  doors,  windows  and  the 
like.  I  have  never  seen  an  entire 
wooden  building  in  France. 

"In  the  use  of  wood,  we  see. the 
contrast  between  the  honesty  of  the 
old  builders  and  the  insincerity  of  so 
much  of  our  modern  work.  In  the  old 
work,  the  spaces  between  wooden 
members  are  filled  in  with  stucco  or 
brick,  the  brick  often  laid  up  in 
interesting  designs — herringbone  and 
diaper  patterns — checkerboard,  and 
,  many  variations.  Here  again  white- 
wash is  often  used.  Age  has  mellowred 
the  timber  and  brick  into  harmonious 
tones.  Rough-adzed  timbers  have  a 
much  more  satisfactory  surface  than 
do  smooth-milled  timbers.  Adzing,  of 
course,  is  hand  work,  but  the  better 
effect,  obtained  by  this  labor,  is  well 
worth  the  extra  expense.  The  struc- 
tural members  and  supports  of  the 
half-timber  structure  should  be  mor- 
tised and  tenoned  together. 

"It  is  important  for  the  architect 
to  understand  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  richness  depends  on  surface 
treatment.  A  sketch  may  be  devel- 
oped on  the  drawing  board  embody- 
ing very  pleasing  lines  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  atmosphere. 
This  is  easy  enough  for  a  man  who 
is  facile  with  his  pencil.  But  the  real 
effort  comes  in  making  the  finished 
dwelling  look  like  the  sketch.  Timber, 
stone  and  brick  are  not  such  mobile 
materials  as  are  a  soft  pencil  and 
good  drawing  paper.  Supervising 
building  construction  is  quite  another  W 
matter.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of 
materials  and  the  ability  of  the 
craftsman  to  bring  out  the  richest 
effects.  It  means  establishing  a  co- 
ordination and  sympathy  with  the 
builders,  a  personal  contact  with  the 
workmen  on  the  job.  I  have  often 
remarked  how  a  mason  or  carpenter 
will  warm  up  to  an  idea  when  it  is 
presented  by  an  architect  taking  the 
trowel  or  adze  in  his  hand  and  demon- 
strating exactly  the  effect  he  desires. 

"The  general  beauty  of  the  mass 
of  a  country  house  depends  largely 
on  the  form  and  on  the  character 
of  the  roof  materials  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  used.  In  former 
times  roof  material  was  formed  of 
clay  and  it  was  moulded  by  hand, 
then  baked  in  kilns;  the  clay  was  the 
natural  unrefined  product  and  the 
heat  of  the  kilns  was  not  uniformly 
distributed,  hence  the  finished  prod- 
uct was  one  of  uneven  color,  tone 
and  texture,  and  many  of  the  tiles 
were  slightly  warped." 

"You  have  a  deep  admiration  for 
the  French  peasant  builders,"  said  I. 

"You  are  right — the  old  country 
craftsmen  of  France  had  a  wonderful 
mastery  over  their  materials  and  a 
real  feeling  in  a  simple  way,  for  the 
beauty  of  rustic  construction.  People 
are  too  apt  to  think  of  French 
architecture  as  the  grand  style,  the 
palatial,  the  sophisticated  elegance. 
But  that  was  not  the  whole  story,  by 
any  means."  Mr.  Forster  replied:  "Ar- 
chitecture is  a  long  story,  in  any  case." 


Editor's  Note:  Among  the  leading  ar- 
chitects who  will  contribute  to  this  series 
are:  Geo.  Washington  Smith,  Julius 
Gregory,  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Gordon 
B.  Kaufman,  Dwight  James  Baum, 
Reginald  Johnson,  William  Dominick, 
Lewis  Bowman.  Others  to  follow. 
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PANELS 

Number  2783 —  8  feet  3  inches  by  6  feet  7  inches 

"Scipio  in  Spain" 


T„ 


O  indulge  a  taste  for  tapestries 
in  olden  times  was  only  the  privilege  of  kings 
and  great  nobles.  The  modern  decorator  is  not 
hampered  by  any  thought  of  a  client's  wealth 
or  prestige  if  a  panel  should  be  considered  ap- 
propriate for  his  home.  An  important  part  of 
this  collection  of  decorative  fabrics  is  a  large 
group  of  tapestry  panels  which  in  subject  and 
colorings,  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  finest  old 
pieces,  yet  cost,  utility  and  size  are  attuned  to 
the  requirements  of  today.  A  sample  of  one  of 
the  new  panels  in  this  group  is  illustrated. 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 
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Don  a  to.  Raphaels  feacher. 
Cell  ini,  The  designer  of  gold  dnd 
silver  were  largely  response 
for  the  Renaissance  in    Italy, 
extending  from  1400  to  1600  A.D 


The  foundation  for  this 
technique  =  scrolls,  masks, 
bi  rds  and  flowers  -  ca  me  from 
ancient  Persia  and  the  classic 
motifs  of  Greece  and  early  Reno 

Our  modern  designers  have 
recreated  the  beautiful  outline 
and  decorations  of  the  old 
masters  as  evidenced  by  I  he 
Sterling  Silver  After- Dinner 
Coffee  Service,  Water  Pitcher 
and  Entree  Dish  as  illuslra: 
in  Ihe  same  beautiful  pattern 
may  be  had  Tea  Service, 
Dinner  and  Dessert   Ware 


PAItEY  BANKS 
D  L  J I  III  CO. 


1 EW  ELEF 
STATICNE 


^SMITHS 
M.DISTS 


New  Pewter-Ware 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


name  for  plates,  dishes,  chargers  and 
the  like,  is  quite  plain,  either  with 
turned  edges  or  with  the  larger  oval 
piece  reinforced  underneath.  Others 
are  slightly  ornamented  with  delicate 
moldings,  which  like  the  shapes  are 
similar  to  the  early  silver.  Plainness  is 
equally  the  keynote  of  the  "hollow 
ware"  as  such  pieces  as  bowls,  tea- 
pots, sugars,  creamers  were  called. 

Our  recent  revival  of  the  after- 
noon-tea custom  in  America  has  nat- 
urally led  to  an  increased  demand  for 
tea-sets.  Large  numbers  of  these  made 
by   the    Georgian   silversmiths   have 


primarily  due  to  the  craftsmen  select- 
ing their  prototypes  from  the  earlier 
18th  Century,  this  explaining  why  the^pj 
predominant  shape  with  the  tea-sets 
is  the  pyriform.  At  times  he  adapts 
the  more  pronounced  curves  allowed 
by  concave  and  convex  ribbing  popu- 
lar in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  mainly  he  is  guided  by  the 
simpler  plain  pear-shape.  This  also 
applied  to  the  coffee-sets,  the  shapes 
of  which  follow  those  of  the  early 
Georgian  period,  before  the  Rococo 
ornamentation  had  become  popular. 
There  is  one  other  point  we  would 


Modern  Swedish  pewter  candelabra  grouped  with  an  octagonal  shaped  fruit 
bowl  on  stand.  Courtesy  B.  Allman  &  Co. 


been  and  still  are  being  brought  here 
from  England;  the  modern  American 
silversmiths  are  continually  engaged 
in  reproducing  the  Georgian  English 
and  American  designs  and  their  fel- 
low-craftsmen, the  pewterers,  are 
diligently  copying  those  same  tea-sets 
in  the  metal  which,  as  far  as  general 
use  was  concerned,  antedated  silver. 
Consequently,  the  beauty  that  is  so 
outstanding  with   modern   pewter  is 


Set  of  four  pewter 
bridge  table  ash 
trays.  Courtesy 
Poole    Silver    Co. 


observe;  unconnected  with  pewter 
from  its  artistic  aspect  admittedly, 
but  of  moment  in  that  it  affects  its 
artistic  potentialities.  That  is  the 
matter  of  caring  for  articles  made  of  d^ 
this  metal.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  the  recommendations  of  a 
prominent  firm  of  modern  pewterers 
who  advise  that  pieces  having  the 
dull  bluish  finish  should  be  cleaned 
by  hot  soapy  water,  then  rinsed  and 
dried  and  after- 
wards polished 
with  a  soft  cloth. 
No  powder  nor 
other  cleaning 
preparation 
should    be    used. 


Spanish  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


ration  is  the  small  semicircular  bal- 
cony with  wrought  iron  rail  which 
opens  to  the  room  from  the  main  stair 
landing.  Bookshelves  built  in  high 
arches  in  the  walls  give  a  touch  of 
color  and  warmth. 

In  contrast  with  the  Spanish  feel- 
ing of  the  decoration  in  the  living 
rooms,  one  of  the  bedrooms  in  this 
home  reflects  the  gaiety  and  charm 
of  the  French  18th  Century.  The 
walls  are  painted  a  soft  green  and 
glazed,  to  form  an  effective  back- 
ground for  fabrics  which  range  in 
color  from  soft  peach  to  rose.  A  panel 
of  antique  brocade  above  the  fire- 
place repeats  the  color  scheme.  The 
fireplace  itself,  a  marble  mantel 
surmounted  by  exquisite  fabric,  with 
harmonious  metal  lighting  fixtures 
and  French  prints  at  either  side, 
forms  a  particularly  pleasing  motif. 
A  French  chaise  longue  finished  in 
antique  gold  is  drawn  up  on  one  side, 
a  deep  armchair  on  the  other,  to  com- 
plete the  inviting  aspect  of  this  end 
of  the  room.  Some  of  the  furniture  is 
painted.  Other  pieces  are  of  satin- 
wood  and  several  pieces  are  in  an- 


tique gold.  In  decoration  as  in  archi- 
tecture this  home  follows  the  tradi- 
tions of  Spain,  but  Spanish  ideals  have 
been  delightfully  adapted  to  a  West- 
chester setting.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  grateful  warmth  in  the  floors  of  quar- 
tered oak,  the  beamed  oak  ceiling  in 
the  living  room,  the  colorings  of  rugs 
and  fabrics.  This  is  a  quality  which 
can  take  much  from  the  drabness  of 
a  northern  winter.  In  practical  details 
as  well  as  in  decorative  effects  the 
climate  has  been  considered,  and  cold 
days  are  provided  for  with  the  "re- 
turn vapor"  system  of  heating,  which 
gives  a  warm  even  temperature 
throughout  the  house  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  The  first  floor  has  no  ex- 
posed radiators  but  is  fitted  with  a 
device  to  give  indirect  heat  together 
with  fresh  circulating  air  to  the  va- 
rious rooms.  Other  details  of  practical 
construction  include  brass  plumbing 
and  fixtures  with  chromium  fittings, 
except  in  the  principal  bathroom 
which  has  fittings  of  brass.  Electric 
lighting  fixtures  were  made  in  con- 
formity with  those  in  a  typical  Span- 
ish dwelling. 


• 
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Lovely  Laces  as  Objets  cTArt 

The  house  of  Munyer  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
fine  Linens  and  Laces  as  genuine  works  of  art.  Exquisite 
table  cloths,  beautiful  bedspreads,  delicate  laces  for 
household  appointments  and  for  personal  vise  ...  all 
of  them  are  designed  by  artists  and  executed  by  lace- 
makers  known  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  hostess  who  delights  in  perfect  appointments  has 
depended  for  many  years  upon  Munyer,  Inc.  to  present 
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INTERIOR     BY      HAMPTON      SHOPS     .     .     .     SILVER:       BLACK.     STARR       &     FRO  ST-G  O  R  H  A  ?• 

The  Table  Cloth,  from  S.  E.  Munyer.  Inc.  is  of  Rosaline 
Lace;    four   yards   long    uith    twelve   matching   napkins. 


FLOWERS:      C.      H         EROWN      .      .      .       CRYSTAL      AND       BLACK      KNIGHT     CHINA:       GRAHAM      &      ZENGER 


Laces  that  are  supreme  in  correctness,  in  distinguished 
style,  in  modern  smartness !  Here  are  constantly  being 
created  new  ideas, — even  to  Lace  pieces  designed  for 
and  fitted  to  individual  pieces  of  furniture,  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  decoration.  Munyer,  Inc.  is  a  treasure 
house  of  lovely  napery  befitting  beautiful  homes. 
S.  E.  Munyer,  Inc.  creates  complete  Linen  equipment 
for  Yachts,  appropriate  in  design  and  individualized 
with  the  ship's  insignia. 
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Reproduction  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Secretary, 

in  satin  wood  arid  mahogany,  banded  in  tulip  wood 

with  lines  of  ebony  and  holly. 


(^jurniture 

fo  r 

LIVING  ROOM 

BEDROOM 
DINING  ROOM 


Cooper-Williams  Furniture  is  on  display 
in  their  Showrooms,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased through  your  Decorator. 


COOPER-WILLIAMS 


495-527  Albany  Street 
BOSTON 
385  Madison  Avenue  820  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Among  the  New  Books 
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indeed — so  I  hear — has  Wodehouse 
ever  had  one,  but  one  can  get  a  sense 
of  these  things  merely  by  having  one's 
berth  made  up  by  a  Pullman  porter). 
Wodehouse  has  dramatized  the  an- 
cient adage  that  no  man  is  hero  to 
his  valet. 

Some  there  are  who  will  say  that 
Wodehouse  had  dramatized  the  adage 
too  often.  But  I  am  not  one  of  those. 
If  he  could  turn  out  a  new  book  for 
me  on  the  subject  every  two  weeks, 
it  wouldn't  be  too  often  for  me,  be- 
cause his  faculty  for  invention  ap- 
pears to  be  infinite.  In  Very  Good, 
Jeeves,  the  hero-narrator,  Bertie,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Gwladys  Pendle-' 
bury.  His  Aunt  Dahlia,  a  priceless  old 
girl,  is  also,  like  Jeeves,  a  benevolent 
critic  of  Bertie's  imbecilities.  "You 
sit  there  and  tell  me,"  she  asks,  "that 
you  haven't  enough  sense  to  steer 
clear  of  a  girl  who  calls  herself 
Gwladys?"  True  enough,  Gwladys  is 
just  the  sort  of  girl  Aunt  Dahlia  sus- 
pects her  to  be.  While  she  has  en- 
snared Bertie's  heart,  she  gets  into  an 
automobile  accident  with  an  engaging 
bounder  named  Lucius  Pirn  and  be- 
cause Pirn  sustains  a  fractured  leg, 
Gwladys  sends  him  to  Bertie's  flat  for 
surgical  care  and  recuperation.  Pirn, 
you  must  know,  is  Bertie's  rival  for 
the  dear  girl's  affection. 

Jeeves  is  secretly  determined  that 
his  master  shall  not  marry  Gwladys. 
And  out  of  this  situation  Wodehouse 
spins  hilarity  of  a  highly  civilized  sort. 
It  is  that  somewhat  crazy  sort  of  fun 
that  somehow  seems  infinitely  more 
real  than  many  a  very  serious  photo- 
graphic study  of  human  beings. 
"my  aunt  angie" 

The  adjective  "Rabelaisian"  is 
mostly  misused  by  reviewers.  They 
have  even  applied  it  to  James  Branch 
Cabell,  whose  writings  are  always 
carefully  prepared,  finely  wrought  in 
cadence  and  in  detail.  Rabelais  as  a 
writer  is  robust,  chaotic,  and  careless. 
I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  another 
writer  besides  Roy  L.  McCardell  in 
our  time  who  is  truly  Rabelaisian  and 
I  can  think  of  none.  His  new  novel. 
My  Aunt  Angie,  is  Rabelaisian  in  the 
true  sense.  It  is  earthy,  robust, 
chaotic,  rather  bawdy,  masculine  and 
tremendously  entertaining.  It  is  the 
saga  of  a  determined  woman's  rise 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  modern 
life  to  eminence  in  Hollywood.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  the  poor  in  a  mad  world,  told  with 
that  brusque  bravado  one  can  hear 
only  when  men  release  themselves 
from  the  middle-class  conventions  of 
politeness  and  restraint.  It  is  not  a 
book  I  should  recommend  to  a  woman 
of  delicate  sensibilities.  But  it  is  a 
book  just  coo-koo  enough  and  just 
true  enough  actually  to  bring 
chortles  of  laughter  to  advertising 
men,  salesmen,  publicity  experts, 
scenario  writers,  newspaper  men. 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  stock 
brokers  and  others  who  are  caught 
in  the  maze  of  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion and  are  daily  doing  work  they 
would  gladly  give  up  doing  if  they 
could  and  go  fishing. 
"the  good  soldier:  schweik" 

There  can  be  no  true  comedy  ac- 
cording to  Meredith  without  serious- 
ness— a  tragic  sense  of  things — as  a 
base.  And  if  I  seem  to  be  going  in  for 
comic  books  in  this  article,  it  is  be- 
cause all  of  the  best  books  I  have  re- 
cently read  have  been  of  a  tragi-comic 
nature.  By  long  odds  the  most  tragic 
of  these   comic   books  is   The   Good 


Soldier:  Schweik  by  Jaroslav  Hasrjjr 
translated  from  the  Czech  by  Paui 
Selver.  This  is  a  history  of  the  world 
war  from  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  until  the  close  of 
Russia's  participation,  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Central  European. 
Schweik,  the  good  soldier,  has  been 
declared  "an  obvious  imbecile  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  natural  laws  dis- 
covered by  mental  specialists"  and, 
of  course,  is  the  only  sane  person  in 
the  whole  book.  The  book  is  a  comedy 
of'the  pitiless  cruelty  of  man  to  man. 
Poor  Schweik  whose  philosophy  is 
live  and  let  live,  relates  to  a  com- 
panion in  a  taproom  an  item  of  gossip 
about  a  pig  gelder  who  had  brained 
his  wife  with  an  axe  and  just  before 
they  hanged  him  he  made  "some  nasty 
remarks  about  the  Emperor."  His 
companion,  a  secret  service  man, 
presses  him  for  details  about  "what 
sort  of  nasty  remarks  about  the  Em- 
peror do  people  make  when  they're 
drunk."  Schweik  answers  "All  sorts. 
Just  you  have  too  much  to  drink  and 
get  them  to  play  the  Austrian  hymn 
and  you'll  see  what  you'll  start  say- 
ing. You'll  think  of  such  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  Emperor  that  if  only 
half  of  them  were  true,  it'd  be  enough 
to  disgrace  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Not  that  the  old  gentleman  deserves 
it.  Why  look  at  it  this  way.  He  lost 
his  son  Rudolf  at  a  tender  age  when 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
wife  was  stabbed  with  a  file;  then 
Johann  Orth  got  lost  and  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  shot 
in  a  fortress  up  against  a  wall.  Now, 
in  his  old  age  they  have  shot  his* 
uncle.  Things  like  that  get  on  a  man's Fft 
nerves." 

For  this  utterance,  Schweik  is 
arrested  by  his  companion  and  told 
that  he  had  committed  several  penal 
offenses,  among  them  being  high  trea- 
son. At  police  headquarters  Schweik 
and  five  other  men,  who  had  been 
arrested  for  high  treason  because  of 
some  harmless  utterance,  are  snubbed 
by  a  sixth  prisoner  who  was  being 
held  "only  for  attempted  robbery 
with  violence."  And  so  this  bitter  and 
satiric  book  runs  throughout,  exposing 
the  idiocies  of  bureaucracy,  of  police 
investigations,  of  intelligence  tests,  of 
army  regulations,  of  censorship,  of 
military  procedure,  of  newspaper 
propaganda  during  a  war,  of  all  the 
phases  of  war  itself.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  amusing  drawings  by 
Joseph  Lada.  You  will  embrace 
Schweik  with  affection.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  fictional  characters  created 
by  the  war.  And  The  Good  Soldier: 
Schweik  is  not  merely  a  new  and  orig- 
inal sort  of  war  book.  It  is  a  literary 
masterpiece. 
"grim  youth" 

John  Held,  Jr.,  must  work  with  both 
hands  and  both  feet  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  He  illustrates  and  draws 
covers  for  about  half  of  the  maga- 
zines, does  a  comic  strip,  makes  wood- 
cuts, does  tricks  with  cards  and  plays 
on  the  Spanish  guitar.  Now  he  has  re- 
vealed a  new  and  surprising  talent  for 
writing.  I  recommend  to  you  his  book 
of  stories,  illustrated  by  himself, 
called  Grim  Youth.  This  is  a  book 
of  tales  about  the  flappers  and  flap- 
doodlers  of  the  present  day  who  are 
infinitely  more  hard-boiled  than  the  m 
flappers  and  "philosophers"  of  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  youth — and  how 
short  a  time  ago  that  seems  to  us 
now!  Held  has  some  of  the  awareness 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE 


"Furniture,"  a  brief, 
readable  but  unusu- 
ally  complete  history 
of  period  styles  — 
liberally  illustrated 
with  Century  pieces. 
One  dollar,  postpaid. 


YESTERDAY'S  BEAUTY. . .  INTERPRETED 
FOR  TODAY'S  ENLIGHTENED  TASTE  . . . 

The  genius  behind  every  Century  Production  aspires  far  beyond  mere  imi' 
tation  of  past  glories.  Here,  to  be  sure,  are  matchless  reproductions.  But 
there  is  an  original  creative  element  at  work  .  .  .  and  Century  stands  un- 
rivalled  for  its  inspired  adaptation  of  traditional  furniture  to  modern  usage 
and  requirement.  Endorsed  with  ample  resources,  served  with  surpassing 
craftsmanship,  this  creative  spark  gives  every  Century  Production  a  char- 
acter and  atmosphere  unique,  unmistakable,  forever  delightful. 

You  are  cordially   invited    to    visit   Century's   comprehensive    Salesrooms. 


CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 


Factory  Salesroom,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


New  York  Salesroom 
227  E.  45th  St. 


Chicago  Salesroom 
161  E.  Erie  St. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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Excellent  reproductions  of  English  furniture  possessing  the  charm 

of  original  18th  century  pieces.  The  chair  and  table  are  of  fine 

walnut  with  old  patine.  The  base  of  the  lamp  is  of  carved  Cinnabar 

with  bronze  mountings. 


DECORATORS  AND    FURNISHERS 


th 


WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 


FISHER     BUILDING 


DETROIT 


Furniture  Factory 
511  Leib  St. 


PARIS 


Workrooms 
2901  Jefferson  Ave.  E. 
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Roses  for  Home  &  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
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wood  support  is  availed  of,  it  might 
be  of  one  of  the  woods  less  vulnerable 
to  decay,  like  cypress  or  cedar.  The 
supporting  structure,  as  I  have  said, 
should  be  simple  and  inconspicuous, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  after  a  while  the 
rose  will  support  itself,  for  the  most 
part. 

Then  about  the  house  roses  are 
superb  on  columns  or  trellises.  Also 
they  serve  particularly  to  decorate 
walls,  steps,  and  the  like.  There  are 
rose  varieties  which  will  creep  rather 
closely,  as  well  as  others  with  bold 
stems  standing  clear  in  the  garden,  if 
necessary,  to  display  their  flowers  to 
the  finest  advantage. 

Returning  for  the  moment  to  the 
doorway  use,  let  me  suggest  that 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
there  is  a  lovely  new  yellow  rose 
which  will  almost  take  the  place  of 
the  somewhat  difficult  Marechal  Niel, 
the  habitat  of  which  is  rather  circum- 
scribed. It  is  Emily  Gray,  and  this 
has  in  Washington,  for  example,  sent 
20-foot  shoots  across  a  doorway  in 
one  season,  clothed  with  exquisite 
yellow  blooms  of  delicious  fragrance. 

Then  I  have  seen  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet,  the  best  of  all  hardy  climbing 
roses,  also  do  20  feet  in  a  year  above 
the  doorway  of  the  home  of  its  orig- 
inator, between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore. It  requires,  either  over  a 
doorway  or  when  used  on  a  garage, 
special  treatment  to  the  extent  that 
it  must  not  be  rigorously  pruned 
every  year,  for  its  best  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  shoots  that  arise 
from  old  wood.  Many  roses  of  this 
type  profit  by  annual  pruning,  and 
may  be  constantly  renewed.  Dorothy 
Perkins,  for  example,  or  Lady  Gay 
(just  the  same)  can  be  kept  young 
continually  by  cutting  out  each  year 
all  the  old  canes  immediately  after 
flowering. 

I  have  mentioned  the  use  of  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet  to  cover  a  garage,  to 
its  immense  advantage.  The  picture 
which  shows  this  use  will  make  a 
hundred  suggestions  of  the  decorative 
value  of  the  rose  for  similar  loca- 
tions. 

Akin  to  doorway  use  is  that  for 
entrances  to  premises  of  considerable 
size.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Dawson  rose,  with  its  wild 
profusion  of  vigorous  shoots  covered 
early  in  June  with  a  multitude  of 
light  pink  blooms.  The  same  thought 
takes  the  rose  to  the  wall,  and  makes 
a  stone  wall  anywhere  a  thing  of 
beauty,  whether  it  be  piled  up  of 
rough  stone  or  built  of  formal  ma- 
sonry. I  remember  the  superb  effect 
obtained  years  ago  in  the  great  Larz 
Andersen  garden  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
in  permitting  Crimson  Rambler  roses 
to  droop  over  beautiful  Italian  marble 
walls.  As  I  think  no  other  flower  does 
so  well,  the  rose  accentuates  the 
beauty  of  the  masonry. 

Coming  away  from  walls  and  door- 
ways and  approaches,  but  calling  at- 
tention in  passing  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  live  in  the  South  can  drape 
a  wall  splendidly  with  the  easily 
grown  Cherokee,  let  us  take  account 
of  what  are  definite  formal  structures 
designed  for  carrying  the  rose.  A  sun- 
dial, for  example,  can  be  lifted  into 
wonderful  effect  bv  a  suitable  rose 
planted  about  it,  and  kept  under  such 
subjection  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
time-telling  use  of  the  device. 

Then  there  is  the  pillar  use  of  the 
rose,  about  which  I  am  a  poor  wit- 
ness,  perhaps,  because  I  so  greatly 


admire  it,  and  am  consequently  prob- 
ably prejudiced  about  it.  The  hardyfj\ 
climbing  roses  fall  into  this  use  so 
easily  and  inexpensively  that  I  pity 
the  garden  which  does  not  have  a 
half-dozen  or  more  pillars.  They  can, 
of  course,  be  architecturally  provided, 
but  for  the  gardener  who  has  to  use 
brains  and  muscle  rather  than  plenty 
of  cash,  desirable  results  can  be  at- 
tained by  making  the  pillars  of  dis- 
carded iron  pipe,  not  less  than  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  cut 
off  and  capped  smoothly  at  the  top, 
and  supported,  wherever  they  are  to 
be,  in  a  concrete  base  easily  formed 
-  by  pouring  the  mixture  into  a  4-  or 
'5-inch-square,  rough  wooden,  open- 
ended  box  two  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  pillar. 
Such  a  pillar  lasts  long  and  is  ad- 
mirable because  it  disappears  in  the 
decorative  beauty  of  the  rose  tied  to 
it.  These  pillars  may  be  5,  6,  and  even 
up  to  10  feet.  They  are  best  planted 
when  the  rose  is  planted,  with  the 
preparation  before  mentioned,  the 
shoots  being  selected  as  they  grow, 
and  loosely  tied  to  the  pillar  to  keep 
them  in  shape.  The  plant  decorating 
such  a  pillar  can  be  cut  off  at  its  top, 
and  each  year  from  the  profusion  of 
shoots  likely  to  arise  the  four  or  five 
necessary  can  be  selected,  the  others 
being  cut  away  with  the  old  wood. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  pillar 
to  the  arch,  but  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
step.  Developed  in  this  economical 
way,  the  arch,  formed  by  a  simple 
piece  of  strap-iron  anchored  in  the 
ends  of  two  pillars  carefully  spaced, 
becomes  a  most  beautiful  object  when 
in  bloom,  and  remains  decorative  ^ 
even  in  winter,  for  there  is  a  definite 
grace  about  the  shoots  of  the  rose  if 
they  are  thoughtfully  trained. 

Other  supports  than  pipe  may 
easily  be  used  for  these  pillars,  and 
there  may  be  an  elaborate  structure 
built,  as  of  a  pergola,  which  covered 
with  roses  can  be  a  great  garden 
adjunct. 

Very  much  more  formal  effects  can 
be  worked  out  with  roses,  because 
roses  lend  themselves  either  to  for- 
mality or  informality.  There  is  in 
Hartford  a  garden  in  which  the  classes 
of  roses  are  selected  to  work  out  what 
might  be  called  spokes  of  a  wheel 
radiating  from  the  garden  center,  the 
rim  being  of  arches  squared  at  the 
top  rather  than  made  circular.  Ap- 
proaching each  arch  dwarf  roses  are 
used,  particularly  of  the  lovely  Poly- 
antha  types,  which  stay  about  18 
inches  high,  and  are  available  from 
white  to  deep  crimson  through  all 
shades  of  scarlet  and  blush,  with 
some  approach  to  yellow. 

The  universality  of  the  rose  appears 
in  the  way  in  which  it  fits  the  pine 
or  the  palm.  On  a  California  ranch, 
a  combination  of  the  great  droopy 
Banksia  and  a  brilliant  bougainvillea 
next  to  a  flourishing  Cycas  palm  was 
something  never  to  forget. 

I  have  mentioned  uses,  just  a  few 
of  them,  tending  toward  success  in 
decoration  with  the  rose.  Several  hints 
have  been  given  of  varieties.  The 
method  of  planting,  at  least  for  hardy 
climbing  roses,  has  been  suggested. 
Let  me  now  look  quite  briefly  at  what 
I  might  call  the  supporting  decorative 
quality  of  the  rose,  either  in  a  rose- 
garden  or  in  a  garden  in  which  the 
rose  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
shrubbery  or  in  incidental  beds. 
There  is  not  space  to  dwell  upon 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


Y  OL  can  easily  imagine  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  pipe  in  your  home  that  leaks !  Concealed  in 
walls,  buried  under  floors,  this  pipe  is  hidden  danger  if  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Property  loss  and 
family  discomfort  are  often  the  toll  of  its  presence.  That  is  why  your  architect  specifies  Byers  Genuine 
Wrought-Iron  Pipe  and  your  plumbing  and  heating  contractor  welcomes  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  ultimate  in 
protection.   It  is  a  standard  specification  in  the  construction  of  better  homes  everywhere,  an  investment 

in   security  and  service   when  it 
l/VQTIMf*         PROTFf^TlrtM  replaces  pipe  that  has  failed  to  meas- 

ure up   to  the  trying  tests   imposed 
OC       D   C"   A   I  I  T  \/       A    iv  I    rv       A   u   a   n    mi  upon  it.  .  .  .  General  experience  has 

T        BEAU  Y      AND       CHARM  established  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases, 


Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe  outlasts  the  structures  in  which  it  is  installed.  Today  wrought-iron 
over  100  years  old  is  still  rendering  satisfactory  service.  It  is  the  only  metal  that  contains  the  Vital 
Element — silicate  of  iron — in  quantity  to  successfully  resist  the  corrosion  of  time.  ...  In  the  rolling 
of  wrought-iron,  made  from  the  scientific  puddling  of  pig  iron,  the  Vital  Element  divides  into  tiny 
ribbons,  250,000  and  more  to  the  square  inch  of  metal,  as  impervious  to  rust  as  the  silicate  in  glass. 
.  .  .  The  name  "Byers"  imprinted  in  the  metal  is  your  assurance  of  quality.  The  Spiral  Stripe  is  further 
guarantee.    If  you  would  like  suggestions  on  any  pipe  problem,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  aiding  you.  The 

benefit  of  our  research  on  this  sub- 
ject is  available  to  you.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  our  booklet  which 
tells  more  about  Byers  Genuine 
Wrought-Iron  Pipe  and  its  uses. 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Williams  Ice-o-matic 

brings  you  all  these 
15  modern  advantages 


> 


CAPITOL 


WILLIAMS  engineers  worked  12  years, 
spent  a  good  sized  fortune,  to  combine 
the  15  most  important  features  of  modern  elec- 
tric refrigeration.  Now  you  can  enjoy  all  ad- 
vantages in  this  one  new  Ice-O-Matic! 

Williams  Ice-O-Matic  is  different  from  any 
other  refrigerator.  You  can  see  the  quality  dif- 
ferences when  you  examine  these  beautiful  and 
convenient  new  cabinets.  This  new  Capitol 
model  Ice-O-Matic,  illustrated  at  the  right,  is 
especially  designed  to  give  adequate  food  storage 
for  small  homes  and  apartments.  The  larger 
Ice-O-Matics,  as  pictured  below,  are  propor- 
tionately low  priced. 

A  Williams  Ice-O-Matic  adds  new  zest  to 
your  housekeeping  and  brings  you  many  new 
ways  to  tempt  summer-wilted  appetites.  Best  of 
all,  thousands  of  owners  say  Ice-O-Matic  liter- 
ally pays  for  itself  by  preventing  food  spoilage! 
Ice-O-Matic's  constant  low  temperature  safe- 
guards your  family's  health  the  year  'round. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for  further  interesting  facts 
about  the  one  new  electric  refrigerator  which 
gives  you  all  these  1 5  features.  The  coupon  will 
also  bring  you  a  free  book  of  new  summer  recipes. 

Ice-  O-  Ma  tic  Division 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation 

Factory,  Bloomington,  Illinois 


Swnmer  entertaining  is  much  easier  with  tin  larger 

Ice-U-Matic  dt  luxe  »■• 


ICE-O-MATIC   CAPITOL 

FEATURES 

1  Unit  on  top  or  inside  cabinet 

2  Hermetically  sealed,  accessible 
mechanism 

3  Greater  refrigerating  capacity 

4  Forced  circulation  of  cooling  air 

5  Mechanism  operates  shorter  time, 
uses  less  current 

O  Temperature  control  for  quicker 

freezing 
/  Ample  ice  cube  capacity 

8  Porcelain    lined    cabinet  —  easily 
cleaned 

9  Three-inch  insulation  —  moisture 
proof 

IQ  Roomy,    convenient    food    com- 
partment 
\  Constant,  healthful  low  temper- 
ature 

X2  Plugs  into   light  socket  —  simply 
as  a  lamp 

13  Satin  finish  hardware 

14  Quiet  operation — no  radio  inter- 
ference 

15  Built  Williams  way  for  lifetime 
service 

♦•RADIO    ♦♦ 

Williams  Oil-0-Matics 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  7:30  to  8:00  (Eastern 
Daylight  Time)  NBC  Chain.WJZ,  WBZA. 
WBZ,  WLW.  WHAM.  WJR.  WGN, 
KWK,   WREN,  KOA  and  KSL. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  7:30  to  8:00 
(Eastern  Daylight  Time)  KDKA. 

WEDNESDAY  EVKNING,  7:00  to  7:30 
(Pacific  Time)  KJR,  KEX  and  KG  A. 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  7:30 to 8:00  (Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time)  WGN. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  8:00  to  8:30 
(Pacific  Time)  KFRC.  KMJ  and  KHJ. 


WILLIAMS   ICE-O-MATIC 
NEW  CAPITOL  MODEL 


Convenient 
Payments 


U75 


and up  at 
the  factory 


V_        WILLIAMS      ^>^i 

ICEOMATIC 

,P*         REFRIGERATION^  V/ 


N.  S.  G.  e-ao 

Send  for  Ice-O-Matic  Recipe  Book — It's  Free 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation 

Bloomington,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  —  without  cost  —  your  Williams  Ice-O- 
Matic  recipe  booklet. 


Name.. 


L_ 


Street. 
City.... 


State.. 
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Tip  Top   Iron   Garden   Table. 

Periscopic    decoration.   Width 

of  table  top  30  inches.  Height 

28  inches. 


Bird  Bath,   with   figure   resting 

on     edge.    A  pproximately     16 

inches    high. 


Figure,     Peacock,     Tail     fully 
spread.  Height  23  inches. 


Lead  Garden  Ornament — Sun- 
dial and  Cupidons.  Height  29 
inches,    width    10    inches. 


554  MADISON  AVE.  AT  55th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBITION 

®lis  Cngltsf)  tab 

Garden  Figures 

A 

L  Vn  interesting  col- 
lection ...  so  lovely  for  the  small  as 
well  as  the  formal  garden  .  .  .  now 
on  exhibition  in  our  miniature  garden 
display. 

The  rustic  charm  of  your  country  home 
needs  these  accents  of  beauty  and  poetry. 
The  gay  bravado  and  reckless  abandon 
of  these  colorful  little  figures  reminiscent 
of  mediaeval  gargoyles  and  fays  .  .  .  the 
invitation  that  the  bird  baths  extend  to 
feathery  little  warblers  .  .  .  these  are 
charming  touches  of  beauty  to  any  garden! 


Collection     of    Interesting     Tables,     Chairs     and 

Benches.  Settee  illustrated  above,  42  inches  wide, 

31  inches  high. 


English  Regency  Chairs.  Clas- 
sic    motif,     width     21     inches, 
height  31  inches. 


«*T 


Bird  Baths  in  various  types  and 
sizes.   With   figures  and   birds. 


Classic  Lead  Urn.  Embossed 
Greek  figures  and  acanthus 
decorations.    24    inches    high. 


Lead  Figure  of  Cupidon  sup- 
porting Bird  Bath.  Height  24 
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room  in  your  nouie.  Lo  be  correct 
it  must  extend  a  friendly  welcome 
aucl  at  the  same  time  suggest  the 
cheerful  livableness  of  your  other 
rooms. cb/br  here  the  enlenndouests  re= 
ceive  their  first  and  most  lasting  »m= 
jyressions.  L. he  entrance  hall  above 
planned  by  v  L/ie  zJ^orimer- 
VUrooks  "Vtudios.  (sJis  smallest 
detail  reflects  the  charm  and  bcautv 

o 

of  the  edually  delightful rooms  beyond. 
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Decorative  Value  of  Spanish  Fabrics 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


reminiscent  of  the  Moorish  conquer- 
ors, but  with  these,  too,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  much  that  is  purely  Egyptian 
and  some  that  is  Persian.  These  an- 
cient influences  naturally  remained  in 
evidence  with  the  less  advanced 
weavings  of  the  rural  sections  for 
here  the  people  resisted  and  for  long 
were  unaffected  by  the  changes. 

With  some  of  the  simpler  patterns 
produced  in  the  outlying  districts 
there  is  a  delightful  naivete  which, 
when  studied,  reveals  no  little  of  the 
primitive  patterns;  many  of  them  are 
reproduced  today  but  the  modern 
pieces  rely  entirely  upon  the  orig- 
inals which  must,  perforce,  be  faith- 
fully copied  free  from  any  modern 
adaptations.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise for  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
present  weavers  or  designers  to 
imagine  patterns  similiar  to  those 
evolved  by  the  untutored  craftsmen 
of  earlier  times. 

That  splendour  which  marked  the 
Spanish  Empire  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power  is  perpetuated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent velvets,  silks  and  other  finely 
decorated  fabrics  preserved  to  the 
present  time.  In  addition  there  are 
almost  innumerable  ecclesiastical 
vestments  such  as  chasubles,  dal- 
matics, copes  and  altar  cloths  em- 
bellished with  some  of  the  most 
perfect  embroidery.  Less  grandiose  they 
may  be,  yet  especially  appropriate 
for  smaller  rooms,  the  rich  warm  col- 
ors of  the  silk  and  velvet  grounds  and 
the  decorative  work  forming  a  happy 
touch  of  color  to  the  white  walls  of  a 
Spanish  interior.  In  recent  years  many 
excellent  examples  of  the  fabrics 
which  were  formerly  in  ancient  Span- 
ish churches  have  found  their  way  to 
America  and  we  have  come  to  realize 
their  color  value  in  modern  homes. 

Nor  need  the  same  beautiful  pieces 
of  handicraft  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  rooms  decorated  in  the  Spanish 
style;  they  are  equally  suitable  to 
other  styles  where  the  walls  are  of 
unadorned  plaster.  In  various  homes 
today  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
chasuble  or  a  dalmatic  or  a  cope 
used  as  a  wall  hanging  in  a  hall  or  on 
the  end  wall  of  a  long  room  to  which 
either  one  brings  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive decoration.  And  it  is  worth 
while  describing  the  three  vestments 
because  each  had  its  own  particular 
features  and  consequently  offers  an 
individual  ornamental  quality  appro- 
priate to  some  particular  place. 

The  chasuble  is  a  loose  coat  worn 
by  the  priest  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  being  the  outer  gar- 
ment is  naturally  more  elaborate. 
Both  the  back  and  front  are  em- 
broidered with  a  more  or  less  in- 
tricate pattern  in  silk  and  often  with 
orphreys  which  are  of  gold.  Copes 
and  dalmatics  are  equally  decorative 
and  more  suitable  as  wall  decoration, 
the  embroidered  pattern  not  being  so 
profuse  for  which  reason  more  of  the 
ground  color  is  apparent ;  further, 
their  shapes,  especially  that  of  the 
cope  which  is  semi-circular,  lend 
themselves  to  being  placed  flat  against 
the  wall. 

The  many  ornamental  motifs  found 
with  earlier  fabrics  of  Spain  repre- 
sent the  inspiration  drawn  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  East  and  go  to  show 
how  much  the  Occident  owes  to  the 
Oriental  races.  To  follow  the  path  by 
which  these  eventually  came  to 
Europe,  we  must  recall  that  large 
quantities  of  fabrics  were  made  in 
Asia  Minor  long  before  Europe  had 


« 


passed  from  the  semi-barbaric  stages^ 
of  mediaeval  times.  And  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  various  examples 
which  are  preserved  in  our  museums 
today,  that  the  weaving  industry 
made  considerable  development  after 
the  Near  Eastern  countries  were  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs.  Thus  when  this 
warlike  race  of  people  came  to  gov- 
ern Spain,  they  introduced  the  art  of 
weaving  and  with  it  the  ornamental 
motifs  familiar  to  them. 

Consequently  we  are  able  to  trace 
the-  ancient  Persian  designs  in  the 
tree  of  life,  the  Persian  emblem  of 
.immortality,  and  in  the  animals  and 
birds  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
tree;  or  in  the  center  vase  of  flowers 
which  sometimes  replaces  the  tree,  a 
motif  later  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Christians  several  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet.  Evidences 
of  the  Mahomedan  traditions  that 
long  remained  with  the  Spanish  fab- 
rics are  the  gazelles,  peacocks,  hunting 
scenes  and  various  wild  animals.  In 
connection  with  the  animals  depicted, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are 
invariably  shown  with  the  head  joined 
to  the  body  by  a  collar;  this  to  carry 
out  the  traditions  forbidding  the  use 
of  living  creatures  in  Mahomedan 
art,  the  artists  overcoming  this  by 
severing  the  head  and  joining  it  to 
the  body  by  a  collar. 

In  later  years  after  the  Moors  were 
driven  from  the  Peninsular  and  Spain 
entered  upon  that  period  of  magnifi- 
cence consequent  upon  the  wealth  ac- 
cruing from  her  American  colonies, 
the  fabrics  begin  to  lose  much  of  the 
Orientalism  and  to  display  the  influ- 
ences derived  from  other  European 
countries.  At  first  there  is  the  in- 
spiration brought  from  Italy,  where 
the  native  weavers  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  other  countries.  One  effect 
of  the  Italian  influence  is  found  in 
the  use  of  family  coats-of-arms  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  decorative 
pattern  on  fabrics. 

Numerous  other  details  obviously 
of  Italian  origin  begin  to  replace  the 
geometric  forms  introduced  by  the 
Moors,  but  there  is  a  patent  lack  of 
the  same  delicate  proportions  when 
the  Spanish  weavers  adapted  the  Ital- 
ian designs  to  their  patterns.  Slender 
motifs  were  combined  with  the  more 
inherently  Spanish  robust  details,  this 
resulting  in  a  lack  of  balance  and 
revealing  a  marked  weakness  in  the 
technique  and  an  inexperienced  work- 
manship. None  the  less  this  same 
robustness  seems  to  belong  to  the 
architectural  interiors  of  Spain  which, 
after  all,  at  no  time  display  that 
fastidiousness  found  in  France,  for 
example.  In  fact  until  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, it  may  be  said  that  the  houses 
of  the  Peninsular  reflected  the  rigid 
and  austere  discipline  with  which  the 
hidalgos   governed    their    homes. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing survivals  of  the  Arab  influence 
remains  in  the  coverlets  often  spoken 
of  as  Alpujarras  and  today  used  as 
rugs.  These  were  formerly  woven  by 
the  peasants  and  intended  for  a  warm 
bed  covering  in  the  cold  winter  nights 
and  as  a  decorative  top  for  the  can- 
vas hoods  of  the  carts  in  summer. 
This  custom  remains  to  the  present 
time  and  in  many  Spanish  towns  the 
market  places  are  made  colorful  by 
the  coverlets  on  the  tops  of  the  often 
rather  shaky  carts. 

These  examples  of  home  weaving 
are  essentially  rural  and  are  more  or 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Pair  of  porcelain    urns  9"   h'aih — nhized  in   a 
marvelous    red    crackle,    unique   with    Cotton. 


Lamp  in  ivory  glazed  porcelain — designed  and  autographed  by 
Waylande  Gregory.  Height  of  figure  only,  14".  Ash  tray  in 
dull  red  and  black  mottled  glaze,  5"  hioh.  The  bowl  is  a 
signed  original  by  R.  Guy  Cowan,  5"  diameter,  light  amber 
gray  glace. 


"Elephant"    by    Margaret    Postgatc    (limited 

edition) — height     11".     in     "Oriental"    glaze 

(matt   red   and   black    mottled). 


Ci 


aslerbieces 
in  CTorcelain  ana  c/otlen 


oil  y^OLvan 
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THERE  is  no  more  distinguished  name  in  the 
whole  field  of  American  Ceramics  than  that  of 
R.  Guy  Cowan.  Thrice  the  winner  of  different 
prizes  offered  by  museums  of  art  in 
this  country; — noted  for  his  contri- 
butions  to   the   difficult    field   of  ce- 
ramic sculpture  and  justly  famed  for 
the  exquisite  workmanship  and  color- 
ing of  his  autographed  pieces — vases, 
bowls,  jars,  lamps — Cowan  richly  de- 
serves theage-oldtitleof  Master  Potter. 
Mr.  Cowan  is  the  directing  head  of 
"The   Cowan   Potters" — a   group  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  producing  a  di- 
versified selection  of  objects  in  porce- 
lain and  pottery — all  representing  examples  of  rare 
beauty  and  thorough  artistry.  Many  of  these  pre- 


Tabic   decoration,    1 

ivory    gla.iv — bowl 


cious  pieces  are  signed  by  Mr.  Cowan  or  one  of  his 
associate  artists  and  limited  as  to  the  number  pro- 
duced— but  whether  your  choice  falls  on  an  auto- 
graphed original  or  otherwise — all 
the  work  of  the  Cowan  Potters,  at 
whatever  price — of  whatever  kind, 
derives  its  inspiration  from  Mr. 
Cowan's  own  genius. 

Although  it  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  pottery  and  porcelain  of 
such  character  must  necessarily  bring 
high  prices — yet  quite  the  contrary  is 
true,  as  the  work  of  the  Cowan  Potters 
is  priced  at  consistently  reasonable 
levels  in  many  instances  lower  than 
prices  asked  for  similar  objects  in  which  the  high 
standards  set  by  Mr.  Cowan  are  not  to  be  observed. 


long,    12"    high,    in 
ined    in    pastel    green. 


Cowan  Masterpieces  are  sold  only 
through  interior  decorators  and  dis- 
tinguished dealers,  but  properly  spon- 
sored clients  of  either  are  welcome  at 
our  showrooms. 


THE  COWAN  POTTERS,  INC. 

13  East  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ivy  jar,   on  wrought  iron   bracket- —in 

Oriental  red  or   other  glazings — height 

of  jar    7"  (including  saucer). 


Jar  on  wrought  iron  stand,  height  30" 
offered  in  a  variety  of  colorings. 
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MODERN    AS 
TOMORROW 


MODINE 

CONCEALED    COPPER  RADIATORS 


Modern  Modine  Concealed  Copper  Radia- 
tors put  heating  in  the  walls,  out  of  sight.  They 
have  proven  that  efficient,  comfortable  heat- 
ing need  not  intrude  the  marring  note  of 
obviousness  into  the  modern  home. 
Modines  leave  the  impression  of  comfort  and 
esthetic  good  taste  in  room  furnishing  with- 
out imposing  a  consciousness  of  their  physi- 
cal presence. 

— and,  because  Modine  Concealed  Radiators 

conform  to  tomorrow's  ideas  of  heating,  your 

home  or  office  —  equipped  with  Modines 

today  —  will  retain  the  modern  spirit  and 

compete  with  tomorrow's  structures  on 

even  terms. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Modines  look  ahead — 

how  they  meet  tomorrow's  standards.  Send 

for  our  new  book  "Modern  Modine." 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of   Unit   Heaters,    Domestic    Copper 
Radiators,  Automotive   Radiators 
1726  RACINE  STREET  RACINE,  WIS. 

New  York  Show  Room,  Architect's  Bldg.,101  Park  Ave. 
London  Office:  S.  G.  Leach  &  Co.  Ltd., 
26-30   Artillery   Lane 


MODINE  SALES 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus,  O. 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 


Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lou 

Memphis 

'  ■'  Iwauki  (■• 

Minneapolis 

New  Haven 

New  Orlearv 

New  York 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Oregon 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Seallle 

Spokane 

Wichita 
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Old  English  Floor  Coverings 

(Contained  from  page  65) 


But  another  factor  of  floor  cover- 
ing, more  significant  than  the  inno- 
vation of  rush  matting,  had  also  ap- 
peared early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
And  it  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  who  set 
the  new  fashion.  A  man  of  fastidious 
habits  and  elegant  tastes,  having  also 
a  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  outlook, 
Wolsey  was  not  the  person  to  rest 
content  with  insular  rusticity  in  the 
shape  of  rush-strewn  floors — often- 
times none  too  clean — when  he  very 
well  knew  that  the  French,  and  still 
more  the  Italians,  were  already  using 


Large  hand-knotted  pile  carpet  of  the  17th  Century.  Ground 

of   border   white   with   running   interwoven   vine,   leaf   and 

flower  pattern  of  greens,  blues,  reds  and  yellows.  Courtesy 

of  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


splendid  carpets  brought  from  the 
East,  rich  in  colour  and  pattern,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gorgeous  carpets 
the  Spaniards  had  long  been  making 
for  their  own  use. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be 
"inordinately  extravagant  in  the  use 
of  sweet  rushes" — this  was  one  of 
the  charges  later  brought  against  him 
— he  would  also  have  Eastern  carpets 
at  Hampton  Court.  Wolsey,  indeed, 
became  an  enthusiastic  and  insatiable 
carpet  collector.  By  bringing  diplo- 
matic pressure  to  bear,  he  received 
sixty  Oriental  carpets  from  Venice  in 
October,  1520.  Some  of  these  Orien- 
tal rugs  or  carpets  were  probably 
used  as  table-covers  or  even,  perhaps, 
ns  wall  hangings,  but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  many  of  them  went  on 
the  floor,  for  Wolsey  had  no  mind  to 
be  behind  the  fashion  in  France  and 
Italy.  Wolsey's  example  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  England  to  a  new  source 
of  decorative  enrichment  and  luxury. 

From  the  time  of  this  introduction, 
Oriental  carpets  became,  and  have 
always  remained,  a  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  English  decoration.  By 


one  channel  or  another  they  gradually 
found  their  way.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  the  English  Turkey  or  Levant 
Company  began  trading  directly  with 
the  eastern  Mediterranean;  this  made 
it  comparatively  easy,  though  costly, 
to  get  Oriental  carpets  for  which  the 
demand  steadily  increased.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  activities  of  the  East  India 
Company  made  it  possible  to  get  car- 
pets from  India  and  Persia,  though 
such  importation  was  expensive. 
Thenceforward  the  number  of  Indo- 
Persian  carpets 
brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  still  to 
be  found  in  old 
houses  for  which 
they  were  bought, 
plainly  attests 
the  extent  of  the 
trade  in  imported 
floor  coverings. 
Fully  appreci- 
ative of  their 
quality,  though 
not  wholly  con- 
tent with  the 
colours  and  pat- 
terns of  the  East- 
ern carpets,  va- 
rious wealthy 
persons  sent  out 
special  orders  for 
execution.  Hence 
there  are  still  to 
be  found  early 
Oriental  carpets 
with  armorial 
blazonings  and 
other  devices  of 
English  origin 
woven  into  them. 
Such,  for  i  n- 
stance,  are  three 
Anatolian  car- 
pets, dated  1584 
and  1585,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of 
Montagu;  there 
is  the  Indian  car- 
pet, woven  at 
Lahore  in  1634, 
given  to  the 
Girdler's  Com- 
pany; and  there 
is  an  armorial 
carpet,  of  a  little 
later  date,  at 
Knole.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  carpets 
were  not  used  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  customary  to-day.  Up  to  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  they  were 
sparingly  employed;  even  the  im- 
portant rooms  of  great  houses  had 
a  great  deal  of  bare  floor  showing. 
Stair  carpets  did  not  become  general 
till  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  old  English  carpets  require  a  con- 
siderable surrounding  area  of  bare 
floor  space  as  a  foil  to  set  them  off  to 
advantage. 

Almost  from  the  outset,  carpets  of 
English  make  challenged  the  position 
of  Oriental  importations.  It  is  with 
these  English  products  that  our  chief 
interest  lies.  The  texture  and  rich 
quality  of  the  Eastern  carpets  excited 
admiration  and  prompted  imitation; 
in  colour  and  pattern  English  taste 
was  not  slow  to  assert  its  own  pref- 
erence for  combinations  and  devices 
undreamed  of  by  the  Oriental  weav- 
ers. Ignorant  of  the  craft  of  carpet- 
weaving  and  knotting,  as  practised 
in  the  Orient,  English  imitators  had 
to  do  the  best  they  could  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Chester  A.  Patterson,  Arch. 


Prime    both    sides   of   Lumber 
with   Aluminum    Paint 


Ion  for  gallon,  aluminum  paint 
tjnomore  than  other  good  paints. 
But  the  similarity  stops  there.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  pigment. 

The  pigment  of  aluminum  paint  is 

com  |  of  minute,  flat,  very  thin 

flake  aluminum.  As  it  is 

applied,  most  of  these  flakes  "leaf" 

overlapping  and  building 

aftough  coat  of  metal  protection 

Hen  checks  moisture  penetration. 

With  moisture  kept  out  from  both 

sulesTof  all   new    lumber,    the    top 

coats  of  paint  are  protected 

against     both     peeling    and 

cracking.  The  cause  of  paint 

failure  is  eliminated. 

When  repainting,  either  the 
inside  or  the  outside  of  your 
home,  use  aluminum  paint 
in  undercoat,  puttingthe 
finish  paint  coats  over  it. 
Then,  as  in  the  case  ofnew 
construction,  the  metallic 
pigment  of  aluminum  paint 


retards  moisture  penetration  and, 
moreover,  provides  an  excellent 
"tooth"  to  -which  the  succeeding 
coats  of  paint  cling  tightly,  and 
therefore  last  longer. 
The  best  aluminum  paint  is  made 
with  Alcoa  Albron  Powder, 
mixed  with  a  suitable  vehicle 
made  by  most  every  reputable  paint 
manufacturer. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
does  not  sell  paint.  It  does  manu- 
facture Alcoa  Albron  Powder 
which  your  paint  contrac- 
tor can  buy  from  most  paint 
manufacturers,  jobbers  or 
dealers.  Be  sure  he  specifies 
and  secures  "Alcoa  Albron 
Powder". 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  book-- 
let,  "Aluminum  Paint,  the 
Coat  of  Metal  Protection". 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I    ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDE  R.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 
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DO  YOU  WISH  TO 
SAVE  THOUSANDS 

of  dollars  by  avoiding  mis- 
takes in  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  decorations 
for  your  home? 

It  is  easily  possible  for  an 
authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Interior  Decora- 
tion to  enable  you  to  do  so. 

This  booklet  tells  you  how 
you  can  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge easily  AT  HOME. 
Send  for  it  today. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago  by  a  group  of  prominent  American 
architects  and  decorators,  including  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Nancy  V.  McClelland;  and  is  conducted  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Ina  M.  Germaine.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and  up 
to  date,  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  thorough  and  complete  home 
study  interior  decorating  course  in  existence. 

Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete  train- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every  two 
weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  attentive  reading.   In- 


dividual attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every 
subscriber.  In  addition  to  these  24  lessons  you  will  receive  3  stand- 
ard and  costly  textbooks,  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  fabrics  used  as  draperies  and  upholsteries. 

A  WONDERFUL  CAREER.  When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will 
be  qualified  to  practice  interior  decorating  as  a  professiotn,  if  you  care 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  career  more  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or 
woman,  and  none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  tilings 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct  for 
beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Decorating 


is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents  at  a 
glance. 

Because  it  will  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating 
you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come.  And  it  will  qualify 
you  to  render  invaluable  service  to  others,  either  as  a  favor  or  in  re- 
turn for  a  worth-while  fee. 


Send  this  Coupon  for  Beautiful  BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  two  of  the  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"T  AM  very  proud  of  the  diploma  and  the  course 
1  means  more  to  me  than  I  can  tell  you.  It  is 
well  worth  every  dollar  and  every  hour — fascinating 
hours — that  1  have  put  into  it.  More  than  that  1  am 
to  be  married  this  month  and  this  course  is  a  helm  by 
which  I  can  steer  straight  to  the  right  course  in  making 
i  n  home," 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  course  in  interior  decora- 
tion which  ymi  have  prepared  and  which  1  have  just 
completed  It  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations  and 
you  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  conscientious 
way   in   which  you  conduct   it  from  beginning  to  end." 

(.Vainer  on   request) 


Approved    as    a   correspondence    school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  &  D  June  '30 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

Address  
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Mastercraft    Chair    of 
Stick    Reed   No.    17SC 


The    Suite    pictured    is 
Mastercraft      K4S0      in 
Rattan 


Mastercraft  Accents  the  Beauty  of  Out*E)oor  Settlings 


Mastercraft  furniture  is  designed  to  express  the 
sophisticated  informality  that  is  so  largely  the  charm 
of  correct  out-of'door  entertaining.  The  colorful, 
smartly  styled  pieces  harmonize  with  the  beauty  ol 


terrace  and  garden  and  provide  the  comfort  as  de- 
sirable out-doors  as  in.  Ask  your  decorator  to  arrange 
a  visit  for  you  to  Mastercraft's  showrooms,  that  you 
may  see  our  latest  models. 


i  Hits- 

F u  re. 

1 

name 

dealer. 

MASTERCRAFT 

REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

CALEDONIA  0137-38 
ASHLAND  8216 
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T)E\VTER  by  Poole  has  a  lustrous  beauty 
•*■  all  its  own.  The  lovely  metal  is  made 
after  an  ancient  formula  which  gives  the 
gleaming  lustre  and  finish  SO  characteristic 
of  rare  old  English  Pewter.  It  will  not 
tarnish  and  is  not  affected  by  liquid  con- 
tents The  designs  arc  faithful  reproduc- 
tion'; of  the  masterpieces  of  early  American 
Craftsmen. 

Here   is    priceless    beauty    in    an    enduring 

metal  at  moderate  cost,  made  in  hundreds 

of  varied  pieces  for  every  decorative  and 

utilitarian  purpose. 

At  smart  jewelry 

and    gift    shops. 

Write   for    illustrated    catalogue. 
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LAMPS 


Ludlow  &  Minor  lamps  are 
created  for  use  in  the  finest 
interiors.  Rare  objets  d'art, 
Oriental  vases,  copies  of  old 
lamps  and  Modern  Designs 
are  fitted  with  shades  that  in 
each  case  serve  to  set  off  and 
accent  the  beauty  of  the  base. 
A  Ludlow  &  Minor  lamp  is 
a  decorative  element  adding 
beauty  to  the  room  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

Italian  Pottery  Urn  in 
Antique  Ivory  on  Brass 
Mount.  Two  Light. 
Shade  of  pleated  tafjeta. 


JUDLOWf)A(lNOl{, 

240  West  23  rd  Street  —  New  York 

Los   Angeles   Showrooms: 

W.  J.  SAYLOR 

Wilshire  Tower  5514  Wilshire  Blvd. 
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CHINESE 
LAMPS 

The  correct  lamp  is  of  much  importance  in 
the  achievement  of  harmonious  interiors.  The 
source  of  light,  the  subtle  radiance  of  color, 
if  skillfully  chosen,  can  create  a  delightfully 
restful  effect.  5  Oriental  lamps,  by  Yamanaka, 
mold  themselves  into  many  decorative  schemes 
— enhancing  the  charm  of  the  other  furnish- 
ings. Some  lamp  bases  are  ancient  potteries 
from  tombs  six  hundred  years  old;  mellow 
gray- green  Celadons  and  rare  porcelains 
of  the  later  dynasties;  others  are  marvelous 
carvings  of  old  ivory,  sparkling  crystal,  trans- 
lucent jade  and  branching  coral.  All  lamps 
are  handsomely  mounted  and  have  distinctly 
individual  shades  of  rich  Oriental   silks. 


YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

68O   FIFTH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
LON  DON 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON  •  WASHINGTON 
NEWPORT     .      BAR  HARBOR. 


Old  English  Floor  Coverings 

(Continued  from  page  92) 
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needle  and  a  canvas  base.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  name  "Turkey-work,"  and 
some  of  the  old  English  "Turkey- 
work"  or  needlework  carpets  so  close- 
ly approximate  the  texture  of  Oriental 
carpets  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they 
were  not  made  by  the  same  process. 
The  inventory  of  Wolsey's  carpets 
notes  eleven  as  of  English  make.  The 
great  Lord  Chancellor  doubtless  en- 
couraged the  industry.  From  the  de- 
scriptions, at  least  one  of  his  English- 
made  carpets  must  have  been  a  direct 
copy  of  an  Oriental  original,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  pattern  and  col- 
ouring are  unmistakably  English. 

It  was  the  rich  pile  texture  of  the 
Oriental  carpets  the  English  crafts- 
men strove  especially  to  imitate,  and 
they  spared  no  pains  to  master  the 
technique.  As  early  as  1579,  it  is  re- 
corded   in    Hakluyt's    Voyages,    one 
"Morgan   Hubblethorne,    Dier"   was 
sent  to  Persia  to  learn  all  he  might  of 
the    art    of    carpet-making.    His    in- 
structions read  thus: 
"In  Persia  you  shall  finde  carpets 
of  coarse  thrummed  wool,  the  best 
of  the  world,  and  excellently  col- 
oured: those  cities  and  towns  you 
must  repair  to,  and  you  must  use 
means  to  learn  all  the  order  of  the 
dyeing  of  those  thrums,  which  are 
so  dyed  as  neither  rain,  wine,  nor 
yet  vinegar  can  stain.  ...  If  before 
you   return   you   could  procure   a 
singular  good  workman  in  the  art 
of     Turkish     carpet-making,     you 
should  bring  the  art  into  this  realm, 
and  also  thereby  increase  work  to 
your  Company." 

Whether  "Morgan  Hubblethorne, 
Dier"  ever  secured  and  brought  back 
his  "singular  good  workman"  we  do 
not  know,  nor  do  we  know  how  much 
he  learned  of  the  Persian  art  of  dye- 
ing. What  we  do  know  is  that  knotted 
or  "Turkey-work"  carpets  continued 
to  be  made  in  England  for  rather 
more  than  a  century  after  Hubble- 
thorne's  Persian  trip,  and  that  those 
carpets  have  a  rich,  heavy  pile.  Ex- 
perts differ  as  to  whether  some  of 
them  were  loom-woven,  in  the  East- 
ern manner,  or  whether  they  are  all 
of  them  the  products  of  needlework 
knotted  on  a  ready-made  canvas 
ground.  Positive  historical  data  are 
lacking.  In  any  event,  they  are  com- 
monly called  "Turkey-work"  or 
needlework  carpets  and  very  beauti- 
ful they  are,  thoroughly  English  in 
pattern,  as  the  illustrations  show  and 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  genius  of 
contemporary  decoration. 

One  early  seventeenth  century 
knotted  pile  carpet  (dated  on  the 
border  1603)  of  Oriental  inspiration 
bears  shields  of  arms  (Apsley  impal- 
ing Elmes)  at  intervals  in  the  border. 
This  border  is  a  dark  bluish-green, 
with  greenish-yellow  fret  arabesques; 
the  central  ground  is  dark  blue  cov- 
ered by  white  fretwork  patterns  en- 
closing reserved  squares  in  which  are 
yellow  circles  containing  equal-armed 
crosses  with  white  rosettes  in  the 
middle.  There  are  also  small  red  re- 
peat figures  spotted  in  the  white  fret- 
work. Another  seventeenth  century 
knotted  pile  carpet,  of  purely  English 
design  without  the  least  trace  of  East- 
ern influence,  has  a  white  border  with 
a  running  interwoven  vine,  leaf  and 
flower  pattern  in  greens,  blues,  reds 
and  yellows.  The  main  central  ground 
is  a  light,  yellowish  green;  on  this  the 
closely  distributed  feather,  ribbon, 
basket,  fruit,  flower  and  bird  pattern 
is  carried  out  in  biscuit,  yellows, 
blues,  reds,  rose,  mulberry,  mauve  and 


various  other  hues  with  a  little  ac-  A 
centing  white.  Yet  another  seven-  W 
teenth  century  knotted  pile  carpet  of 
wholly  English  design  has  a  dark  blue 
ground  thickly  covered  with  a  flowing 
floral  pattern  in  which  the  rose  and 
red  tones  are  predominant,  although 
there  are  many  other  subordinate 
colours  along  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  white  or  cream.  In  the  centre  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  Molyneux  arms. 

Besides  knotted  pile,  "Turkey- 
work"  or  needlework  carpets,  there 
were  not  a  few  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  century  "embroid- 
ered" carpets  of  design  characteristic 
,  of  the  times,  and  there  were  also  the 
early  seventeenth  century  cross-stitch 
(gros-point  and  petit-point)  carpets, 
of  which  only  a  very  few  now  remain. 
The  latter  were  small,  entailed  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  needlewoman,  and  were 
probably  used  mostly  for  table- 
covers,  though  there  is  one  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  worked 
in  1602,  whose  pattern  shows  unmis- 
takably that  it  could  have  been  in- 
tended only  for  use  on  the  floor; 
otherwise  all  the  shields  in  its  border 
would  have  appeared  upside  down, 
a  thing  that  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  an  age  of  reverence  for 
heraldic  propriety.  For  us  of  to-day 
the  two  especially  noteworthy  things 
about  the  knotted-pile,  "Turkey- 
work",  or  needlework  carpets  are, 
first,  that  their  colouring  and  designs 
were  wholly  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  furnishing  of  the  times  and, 
second,  that  they  can  be  reproduced. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  sent  to  England  refugee  car-  "4M 
pet-weavers  skilled  in  the  art  of 
Oriental  loom-weaving,  which  had 
been  mastered  at  the  Savonnerie 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1701  a  charter  to  "manufacture  car- 
pets in  the  French  manner"  was 
granted  to  Wilton,  and  this  charter 
was  renewed  in  1706  and  again  in 
1725.  The  Wilton  factory  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  there  is  a  story  that  he 
procured  two  experienced  carpet- 
weavers  to  be  smuggled  out  of  France 
in  barrels,  for  the  French  Crown  was 
exceedingly  jealous  of  preserving  the 
Savonnerie  secrets.  English  carpet- 
weaving  soon  became  a  well-estab- 
lished industry  and  received  generous 
patronage.  Besides  Wilton,  various 
other  places  made  admirable  carpets, 
amongst  them  Axminster,  Kidder- 
minster, and  Moorfields  where 
Thomas  Moore  made  and  signed 
many  of  the  carpets  designed  by 
Robert  Adam  for  the  houses  he  was 
building. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  these  eighteenth  century 
carpets,  not  a  few  of  which  were 
woven  in  a  single  piece  of  great  size, 
the  significant  points  are  that  they 
were  designed  by  the  foremost  archi- 
tects of  the  period,  that  they  were 
typically  English  in  colour  and  pat- 
tern, and  that  the  quality  of  their 
design  was  absolutely  consistent  with 
the  character  of  contemporary  fur- 
niture, fixed  decoration  and  archi- 
tecture. It  was  easy  enough  by  that 
time  to  get  Oriental  carpets,  but  Sir 
William  Chambers,  William  Kent 
and  other  architects  felt  very  strongly 
that  as  long  as  architecture  and  the  * 
design  of  furniture  were  based  on 
Classic  tradition,  the  decoration  of 
the  floor  should  also  be  in  harmony. 
Robert  Adam,  a  few  years  later, 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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Messrs.  Charles  R.  Yandell&  Co. 

750  Madison  AvE.-65thSt 

New  York  City 


A  fine  old  screen  purchased  from  Captain  Anthony  at  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

The  Portman   Screen    from    Parkhurst   of   Crawley — Sussex. 

Odd  screens — Spanish,  Venetian,  Dutch  and  French — Finest  work- 
manship. 

All  genuine  antique  pieces 


Have  on  display  18  th  Century 
Leather  Work.  A  greater 
variety  than  ever  before  show?i. 
Notably  panels  acquired  from 
the  Elizabethan  Castle,  Rush- 
brook  Hall,  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, England  home  of  Lord 
&  Lady  Islington. 


HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF  ALL  PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 
smaller  pieces 


18th  Century  Resist  Printed  Linens 

Red  and  White  &  Blue  and  White 

suitable  for  country  houses 


FOR    DEALERS,    DECORATORS    AND    ARCHITECTS    ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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A  Sale  of  Fine 


ANTIQUES! 


Illustrating 
one  of  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  Armchairs  with  or- 
iginal  Aubusson  cover- 
ings in  perfect  condition.   Original  price  $1600  for 
the  pair.  Sale  price  (sold  only  as  a  pair)  $  J 175. 


*: 


Italian  "XVIII  Century  Settee  of  carved  walnut  and  covered  in  rare  Sicilian 
Sil\  Embroidery.  Original  price  $3*00.  Sale  price   $1950. 

'  I  ,HE  sale  includes  a  large  selection  of  fine  com- 
■*-  modes,    tables,     chairs,     paintings,     poudreuses, 
desks,  tempera  panels,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

This  sale  limited  to  the  month  of  June  only 


DANTE  VIRGIL  LELAND 

22  East  65th  Street,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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680  Fifth.  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom :  820  Tower  Court 
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Modern  American  Home 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


wanted  a  house  that  would  be  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  home. 
They  are  not  formal  people  and 
they  did  not  want  a  formal  house. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  this  was  not 
to  be  merely  a  country  house,  to 
be  used  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  an  all-year-round  home  for  the 
family.  Thus.  Mr.  Bowman,  the  ar- 
chitect, sought  his  inspiration  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  England  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. He  has  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Tudor,  but  has  so  interpreted  the  old 
forms  and  motives  that  they  take 
their  places  as  an  element  of  a  mod- 
ern American  house. 

The  plan,  which,  due  to  the  unusual 
character  of  the  site,  is  developed  on 
three  levels,  is  individual  in  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  and  satisfies 
the  needs  of  the  owner  and  his  fam- 
ily. But  the  architect  had  to  take 
into  consideration  that  the  Bondys 
do  considerable  entertaining;  so  there 
are  four  double  guest  rooms  in  the 
house.  Those  rooms,  then,  which  are 
used  by  both  the  family  and  their 
guests,  like  the  living  room  and  the 
dining  room,  have  thus  been  made 
large  enough  to  serve  their  several 
purposes  when  the  house  is  full. 

A  spacious  entrance  hall  leads  to 
a  large  living  hall,  fifty  by  twenty- 
eight  feet,  opening  on  to  a  living  ter- 
race on  the  south,  which  is  thereby 
flooded  by  sun  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  is  the  dining  room,  also  with 
a  southern  exposure.  The  entrance  to 
the  house  is  on  the  north. 

Approaching  the  house  from  the 
driveway,  this  north  elevation  comes 
first  to  view.  Here  one  feels  imme- 
diately the  pleasing  relationship  of 
house  to  site.  A  goodly  part  of  the 
exterior  walls  are  of  a  stone  excavated 
on  the  property,  known  as  Westches- 
ter granite  of  an  unusual  creamy  tex- 
ture, while  any  monotony  or  stiffness 
which  might  result  in  such  a  house  as 
this  by  using  one  material  exclusively 
has  been  overcome  by  introducing 
half  timber  with  stucco  and  brick  to 
accent  certain  portions.  The  roof, 
which  is  of  slate  shingles  throughout, 
of  a  greenish  gray  color,  ties  the  va- 
rious wings,  towers  and  dormers  to- 
gether. The  massive  brick  chimneys, 
of  interesting  detail,  tend  to  unify  the 
composition.  The  windows,  too.  of 
leaded  casements  throughout,  impart 
a  harmonious  quality  to  the  design. 
This  elevation,  the  front,  then,  seems 
logically  to  afford  the  best  view  of 
the  house;  while  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  the  south,  where  the 
rooms  that  are  most  frequently  made 
use  of  are  located,  one  obtains  the 
best  view  from  the  house.  The  illus- 


Old  English  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  94) 

went  a  step  farther  along  the  same 
road;  he  maintained  that  the  pattern 
and  colouring  of  the  floor  covering 
should  not  only  accord  with  the  rest 
of  the  decoration  but  that  it  was 
often  expedient  that  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet  should  echo  the  decoration 
of  the  ceiling  above  or,  at  least,  coin- 
cide in  its  chief  divisions  with  the 
main  divisions  of  the  ceiling  embel- 
lishment. The  earlier  eighteenth  cen- 
tury carpets  designed  by  Kent  and 
his  contemporaries  displayed  the  ro- 


tration,  reproduced  herewith,  which 
shows  the  north  side  of  the  house 
and  the  drive,  presents  in  a  most  real- 
istic manner  the  character  of  the 
property. 

While  the  main  entrance  door  is  so 
designed  as  to  bespeak  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  visitor  to  enter,  a  most 
delightful  "first  impression"  is  ob- 
tained by  entering  the  house  through 
the  walled  garden.  The  gateway  is 
seen  in  the  picture  already  referred 
to  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance. 
The  gate  itself  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oak  door,  hung  on  graceful  wrought 
iron  strap  hinges;  and,  once  within 
the  embraces  of  the  garden,  one's  in- 
terest in  the  outside  world  immedi- 
ately vanishes.  The  garden  is  laid  out 
around  a  rectangular  lily  pool.  Here 
the  visitor  feels  the  owner's  love  of 
nature,  if  he  has  not  already  formed 
such  an  impression  by  means  of  some 
other  approach.  Thoroughly  informal 
in  its  layout,  with  not  a  single  touch 
of  the  ornate,  this  little  garden 
through  its  colors,  its  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  its  simplicity,  fairly 
breathes  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
By  any  chance,  should  one  have  felt 
before  coming  into  the  garden  that 
the  dignity  and  stateliness  of  the  ex- 
terior would  possibly  be  emphasized 
within  the  house,  certainly  any  such 
fears  would  be  eliminated  now. 

The  flagstone  floor  of  random  size 
blocks  carries  out  the  air  of  informal- 
ity, while  the  circular  tower  of  stone 
which  breaks  the  symmetrical  form 
of  the  plan  adds  interest  to  the  en- 
semble as  it  contrasts  with  the  half 
timber  and  brick  walls  on  the  other 
two  sides. 

The  living  terrace  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house  reflects  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  walled  garden.  Its  flag- 
stone floor  and  stone  retaining  wall 
recall  similar  details  in  the  garden  and 
the  informal  planting  contrasts  well 
with  the  severity  of  the  granite  walls 
of  the  living  room. 

So  as  I  look  at  this  house  of  the 
Bondys,  I  attach  little  importance  to 
the  fact  that  it  recalls  in  its  design 
certain  details  of  old  English  archi- 
tecture. But  I  am  impressed  rather 
with  the  unsymmetrical  yet  logical 
plan,  the  uneven  yet  interesting  lines 
of  the  roof,  and  the  rugged  simplicity 
of  the  stone  walls,  by  which  perfect 
harmony  between  house  and  site  is 
attained.  For,  in  retaining  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  house  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  the  architect  has  reflected 
those  qualities  which  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  owner.  And  this 
is  the  foundation  on  which  success  in 
domestic  architecture  can  be  attained. 

Editor's  Note:  The  July  issue  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  will  show  interiors  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Bondy. 


bust  Classic  motifs  in  fashion  at  the 
time;  the  later  carpets  designed  by 
Adam  and  the  younger  men  of  his 
school  showed  all  the  grace  and  at- 
tenuated refinements  that  marked  the 
era  in  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Regency  period 
had  its  own  distinctive  floor-cover- 
ings comporting  with  the  genius  of 
the  mode.  Single-toned  plain  carpets 
and  Oriental  rugs  are  splendid  things 
at  times,  but  they  won't  do  for  a 
universal  refuge  from  thinking,  as 
some  people  seem  to  fancy.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  proper  floor  poly- 
chromy  and  pattern,  whether  in  the 
actual  floor  or  in  the  floor-covering. 


Surprise 


Open  a  flat  tin  of  fifty  Lucky  Strikes 
and  you'll  meet  the  most  amusing  little 
somebody  you've  seen  in  many  a  day. 
It's  one  of  the  Happy-go-Luckies  .  .  . 
those  new  place  cards  that  are  cor- 
nering the  conversation  at  so  many 
smart  dinners  these  days.  Everyone's 
amused  at  the  way  the  cigarettes  and 
matches  actually  fit  into  the  cards  and 
form  part  of  the  picture. 

New  York's  sophisticated  hostesses 
have  discovered  them.  Have  you? 
Every  tin  of  fifty  Luckies  has  one  and 
there  are  twelve  in  the  set.  They're 
not  for  sale,  but  you  get  them  with- 
out cost  with  your  tins  of  Lucky  Strike 
flat  fifties. 


«» 


It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection — 
against  irritation  —  against   cough 

©  1930,  The  A.  T.  Co.,  Mfrs. 
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AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 

By  Henry  H.  Taylor 

With  a  Foreword  by  Homer  Eaton  Keyes 
Editor  of  Antiques 

An  unique  book  which  every  collector  of  old 
furniture  should  own.  Intimate  details  of  the 
materials,  construction  and  finish  of  early 
American  furniture  are  given,  and  complete 
directions  for  restoring  and  repairing  dam- 
aged pieces,  from  replacing  the  feet  of  a  high- 
boy to  complete  refinishing.  And  there  is  a 
chapter  on  fakes  and  how  to  recognise  them. 
59  Illustrations  and  22  line  drawings.         $3.00 

LIPPINCOTT 


Washington  Square 
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The  BOSTON 
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SMOKERS  STANDS 

Eight  other  designs 

Send  for  full  list 
of  illustrations. 

Exquisitely    decorated   by 

hand  in  from  four  to  six 

brilliant  shades. 

Height  31  to  36  inches. 
Tray    7%    x    7%    inches. 

Price  #2.70  each 
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Suites,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath    .  $15.00  up 

Garage  Facilities 
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Tip-Top  and  Other  Small  Tables 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


This  top  is  decorated  with  a  floral  design  and 
when  tilted  is  an  attractive  wall  "panel".  Cour- 
tesy  Cooper-Williams 


Also  operating   RITZ-CARLTON 
New  York  and  Atlantic  City 


as  much  to  gossip  as  their  relatives  in 
England.  In  our  museums  and  private 
collections,  there  are  numerous  tip- 
top tables  made  by  the  celebrated 
school  of  Philadelphia  cabinet-makers 
and  it  is  these  as  well  as  the  original 
English  pieces  which  now  serve  as 
models  for  the  reproductions  which 
are  being  made  by  modern  craftsmen. 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  tendency 
to  more  or  less  ignore  the  earlier  tri- 
pod tables  which  display  the  elaborate 
carving  sometimes  applied  in  the 
Georgian  period.  Not  that  this  was  a 
common  practice,  rather  representing 
isolated  instances  where  the  piece 
was  made  more  ornamental  to  the 
specific  order  of  a  customer,  though 
no  inference  is  here  made  that  the 
free  use  of  carving  in  any  way  de- 
tracts from  the  beauty.  Such  is  not 
so;  rather  it  considerably  enhances 
the  value  of  the  piece.  But  nowadays 
we  are  more  given  to  plainer  forms, 
in  addition  to  which  the  application 
of  such  carving  as  is  found  on  some 
of  Chippendale's  or  some  of  Savery's 
pieces  would  very  largely  increase  the 
cost  of  any  similar  table  produced  at 
the  present  time.  So  our  present-day 
Chippendales  and  Saverys  restrict 
themselves  to  the  tripod  tables, 
the  like  of  which  are  found  in 
many  early  English  and  Ameri- 
can homes  and  which  have  the 
graceful  carved  pedestals  supported 
on  claw  and  ball  or  claw  feet.  Almost 
invariably,  however,  the  tops  are 
shaped  and  carved  in  what  is  known 
as  the  pie-crust  edge  because  such  a 
table  with  a  quite  plain  top  offers 
little  that  is  decorative  nor  would  an 
uncarved  top  be  in  keeping  with  the 
bases  which  are  now  generally  used. 
The  shape  of  the  molding  which  ap- 
pears round  the  edges  was  really  in- 
spired by  the  silver  tea  trays  of  the 
late  Georgian  times,  the  intention  be- 
ing to  give  the  top  of  the  table  the 
same  general  outlines  of  these  trays. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  the  tops 
were  made  to  tip.  The  reason  for  this 
also  explains  why  the  base  is  three 
legged.  When  not  in  use  the  hinged 
top  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position 
and  the  table  put  into  the  corner  of  a 
room,  one  of  the  three  legs  being 
fitted  in  such  a  position  that  it  would 


naturally  allow  the  table  to  be  placed 
fairly  close  to  the  corner.  In  this  way 
the  top  became  part  of  the  interior 
decoration  because  in  addition  to  the 
carved  ornamentation,  the  surface  was 
of  finely  selected  mahogany  and  in 
some  instances  was  veneered  with  the 
more  decorative  grains. 

This  is  another  aspect  where  the 
modern  school  of  cabinet-makers 
manifest  their  loyalty  to  the  early 
methods.  When  the  original  of  which 
they  are  making  a  facsimile  has  a 
solid  but  selected  mahogany  top  they 
repeat  it  in  their  own  work  and  where 
the  original  is  veneered,  the  present- 
day  man  uses  veneer.  He  is  equally 
careful  in  the  matter  of  the  carved  de- 
tails. Claw  and  ball  feet,  the  various 
styles  of  foliation  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  tripod  supports  and  on  the 
pedestal,  the  incurves  of  the  shaped 
top  and  the  molding  around  the  edge, 
each  is  reproduced  with  a  care  that 
is  the  greater  tribute  to  the  carver 
for  the  reason  that  he  refuses  to 
introduce  any  of  those  "improve- 
ments" which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to 
any  one  artist-craftsman  when  he  ex- 
amines the  work  of  another. 

But  the  traditional  pie-crust  tripod 
table  is  by  no  means  the  only  style 
which  these  men  are  now  making.  Nor 
is  their  use  restricted  to  the  ceremony 
of  afternoon  tea.  In  fact  more  often 
than  not  the  other  types  are  referred 
to  as  card  tables  because  the  prob- 
ability is  that  most  of  them  know 
more  of  the  click  of  ivory  chips  than 
the  soft  ring  of  fine  porcelain.  Yet 
if  with  these  the  tops  have  lost  the 
pie-crust  edge,  they  are  no  less  orna- 
mental because  the  utmost  beauty  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  finely  figured 
veneers.  As  a  rule  the  tripod  base  is 
still  employed  but  with  some  the 
pedestal  is  supported  on  four  curved 
legs  in  the  manner  of  tables  that  post- 
date the  Chippendale  period. 

From  a  practical  point  each  of  these 
tables  offers  much  as  a  medium  to 
bring  that  intimate  and  informal  at- 
mosphere that  we  all  desire  in  our  in- 
teriors. Then  again,  owing  to  the 
varying  sizes  >f  the  tops  they  are 
adaptable  to  small  as  well  as  large 
rooms.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  of 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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zA  Fine  (^olfaction  of  Old  Silver 

and  Sheffield  "Plate 

(Complete  J^jne  of  Unusual  Jewelry, 

both  ^Antique  a /id  "Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

Sheraton  Mahogany  Bow  Front  Sideboard. 

Inlaid  with  satinwood  stripe. 
Old  English  Silver  Epergne. 

Has  6  branches,  fitted  with  original  Waterford  glass 
linings;  beautifully  engraved  coat  of  arms.  Made  in 
London    1801    by    John   Parker,    George    III    Period. 


23  West  55th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  Circle  1985-6 
Warehouse:  3  1 1  East  47th  Street 

Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 


580   FIFTH  AVE. 


Bryant  2010 

N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 
INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR 
SWIMMING    POOLS 


Every  detail  of  construction  taken  care  of 

from  survey  and  location  of  pool  to  its 

final  completion.  We  do  work  throughout 

the  United  States. 


Survey  and  estimate  made  without  obligation. 

SWIMMING  POOL  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 

230    PARK    AVE.   NEW   YORK    CENTRAL   BLDG.    N.    Y.   C. 

Telephone — Vanderbilt  8083 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  KEQl'IRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 
Of  Abts  &  Uecukation,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  N.   V.,  for  April  1,  1930. 

State    of    N.    Y.      ) 

>  ss 
County  of  N.  Y.     J 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Eltinge  F.  Warner,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Managing  Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that 
the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  ids  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etr.  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  2!.  1912,  embodied  in  section  14::.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  578  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Editor 
—Mary  Fantnn  Roberts,  5  7  8  Madison  Avenue.  New- 
York  City.  Managing  Editor — Eltinge  F.  Warner. 
578  Madison  Avenue.  .New  York  City.  Business 
Managei  -A.  W.  Sutton.  57S  Madison  Avenue,  New- 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Aits  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  578 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Eltinge  F. 
Warner,  r,  7  s  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  J. 
A.  Judd,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Ceo.  Seaman,  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork  ( ity. 
A.  W.  Sutton.  ",  7X  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y'ork 
City.  A.  S.  Wilson.  ",".s  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y'ork 
City.  .1.  Williams  Macy,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
111.    Fred  Klaner,    Jr.,    Wrigley    Bldg.,   Chicago,    111. 

.:.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
oilier  security  holders  owning  or  holding1  1  pet 
cent  en  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages 
or  other  securities  are:   None. 

1.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
in. Mei-.  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  oo  the 
books  of  the  company,  but,  also,  in  cases  where 
the     tockholder    or    security    holder    appears    upon 

the     books    of    the    Company    as    trustee    or    in    any 

fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of    the    person 

rporation     for     Whom     such     trustee     is     acting. 

Biven;     al  o     thai     the    said     two    paragraphs 

tatements   embracing   affiant's   full  knowl- 

■    I     i    :    i     as     t"     the    circumstances    and 

under    which    stockholders    and    security 

who  do  not   appear  upon  the  books  of  the 

companj   b     trustee  .  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 

I    that   of   a   bona   II. le   owner  and 

11 to   believe    that    any   other 

'"';     oi    corporation  has  any   interest 

d      toi  L,    l  Mini,,    ur    other 

tated    by   him. 


What  to  Know  About  Electric  Systems 
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V..     V.     \\  mim:i:. 


Managing    Editor 
2  5th  day 


i  efi  re   me   tl 
LOSO 

v   w.   Sutton,  Notary  Public 
( Mu  commission  expires  March  SO,  I'JSO.) 


Another  type  of  outlet  is  very  im- 
portant today.  It  is  called  the  power 
outlet.  In  many  communities  a  lower 
rate  is  charged  by  the  electric  power 
company  for  current  used  to  operate 
motors  to  run  electric  stokers  and  oil 
burners,  washing  machines,  electric 
ironers,  electric  refrigerators,  sewing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  heaters, 
and  the  many  other  appliances  that 
lessen  the  labor  about  the  home  and 
add  to  its  comfort.  Wisely  have  some 
of  the  influential  executives  of  power 
companies  said,  that  the  lower  the 
rate  can  be  made  for  the  operation 
of  such  equipment,  the  more  of  these 
devices  will  be  made  and  used,  and 
the  more  current  in  the  long  run  will 
be  consumed  by  the  public.  Just  at 
present  though  there  is  too  much  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  some  electric 
power  companies  to  encourage  the 
average  home  owner  in  using  power 
outlets  in  his  home.  Unless  the  home 
owner  is  informed  by  the  architect 
or  builder,  no  effort  will  be  put  forth 
by  the  electric  company  to  tell  him 
to  install  two  systems,  one  with  a 
meter  for  electric  lights  and  another 
system  with  a  meter  for  power. 

As  it  is  true  that  a  generous  supply 
of  light  outlets  should  be  located 
throughout  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
so  it  is  true  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  power  outlets.  In  general 
there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  cellar  to 
which  the  motor  that  operates  the  oil 
burner  or  electric  stoker  may  be  at- 
tached, one  for  the  workshop  bench 
in  garage  and  cellar.  In  the  kitchen 
there  should  be  at  least  three,  one  for 
the  refrigerator,  another  for  an  elec- 
tric stove,  and  another  for  electrical 
food  grinders  and  beaters.  The  laun- 
dry needs  at  least  two;  one  for  the 
washing  machine  and  another  for  the 
iron  and  mangle.  In  the  dining  room 
and  the  breakfast  alcove  should  be  a 
power  outlet  for  the  operation  of 
toasters,  coffee  percolator,  table  broil- 
er, etc.  In  bathrooms  a  power  outlet 
is  useful  for  the  operation  of  electric 
irons,  curlers,  massagers,  water  heat- 
ers, and  similar  devices.  A  general 
distribution  of  outlets  through  halls 
serves  as  additional  source  of  power. 

On  an  average  the  cost  of  each  outlet 
for  lights,  including  the  wall  outlets, 
switches,  ceiling  outlets,  etc.,  is  three 
dollars  each.  Power  outlets  usually 
run  higher,  being  about  four  dollars 
each.  For  very  little  more,  the  wall 
outlets  may  be  the  duplex  type;  a 
type  into  which  two  wires  can  be 
plugged  at  once.  This  is  worth  while, 
since  it  provides  additional  places 
into  which  to  plug  lights.  Flexibility 
of  arrangement  is  the  thing  to  plan 
for,  and  this  improves  conditions. 
After  all,  the  good  lighting  of  the 
home  depends  upon  locating  the  lights 
in  the  proper  place  with  reference  to 
the  furniture.  As  lighting  is  part  of 
the  decoration,  and  its  success  de- 
pends upon  many  things  not  possible 
to  work  out  ahead  of  time,  the  wall 
plugs  permit  the  shifting  and  adjust- 
ment of  portable  lamps  to  all  parts 
of  the  room  until  the  correct  place  is 
found  for  them.  This  cannot  be  fig- 
ured out  in  advance  in  home  decora- 
tion, and  what  is  more  although  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  furniture 
may  be  found  and  it  may  be  satisfy- 
ing for  several  years,  the  desire  for  a 
change  may  creep  into  the  mind  of 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  a  complete 
shifting  of  the  furniture  may  be  nec- 
essary after  a  while.  Any  fixed  lights 
are  much  in  the  way  therefore. 

Of  course  there  are  many  places 


where  lights  can  be  definitely  located, 
as  in  the  halls,  bathrooms,  closets,  ^ 
kitchen,  laundry.  Wherever  organized 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  and  the  light- 
ing is  not  for  decoration  but  utility, 
then  it  is  easier  to  specify  definite 
places.  For  example  in  the  kitchen, 
there  should  be  a  general  diffusing 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room  con- 
trolled by  switches  at  the  door,  and 
then  wall  lights  that  shine  down  upon 
the  sink  and  stove  and  cabinet.  In 
the  bathroom,  likewise,  a  light  on 
each  side  of  the  mirror  is  necessary 
for  ji  clean  shave.  Shades  for  work 
lamps  should  be  selected  that  throw 
the  light  down  upon  the  plane  where 
.the  work  is  being  done  and  not  in- 
to the  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  where 
work  is  to  be  done  on  the  face  in 
front  of  a  mirror,  as  in  the  bathroom, 
or  at  the  dressing  table,  the  light 
should  be  made  to  shine  upon  the 
face,  so  that  the  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror will  appear  to  be  illuminated. 
There  are  mirrors  now  made  that 
have  a  light  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
that  shines  towards  the  one  looking 
into  them  and  thereby  giving  a  very 
fine  reflection. 

General  illumination  of  halls,  stair- 
ways, entrance  vestibules,  porches 
and  other  places  where  it  is  needed 
is  of  course  best  accomplished  with 
fixed  lights  controlled  by  switches. 
This  is  especially  true  of  hall  lights. 
These  should  be  controlled  from  up- 
stairs as  well  as  downstairs,  and  by  a 
tumbler  switch  which  requires  no 
guessing  about  what  to  do  to  turn  the 
lights  on  or  off,  for  whichever  way 
the  switch  is  the  handle  is  pushed  in 
the  opposite  way.  A  master  switch  is 
often  installed  in  the  bed  room  of  "#| 
the  owner,  by  which  the  general  lights 
of  halls  and  entrances  can  be  lighted 
if  the  owner  is  nervous  and  fears 
sounds  to  be  those  of  a  thief.  On 
many  estates  a  complete  flood  light- 
ing of  the  exterior  of  the  house  and 
grounds  is  installed  and  controlled 
from  such  a  master  switch  so  that 
the  ordinary  thief  would  be  fright- 
ened away  by  the  sudden  light. 

There  are  a  few  other  matters  for  the 
owner  to  consider  with  the  architect 
in  laying  out  the  lighting  system;  such 
as  the  location  of  the  meters  and  the 
panel  board  for  the  fuses.  As  the 
power  company  sends  a  man  around 
every  month  to  read  the  meters,  it 
is  wise  to  locate  them  in  such  a  place 
that  he  can  easily  enter  the  house 
and  get  to  them  without  having  to 
go  through  many  corridors  and  down 
dark  stairs.  The  panel  board  where 
the  fuses  are  located,  that  must  be 
replenished  when  some  unusual  cur- 
rent tries  to  jump  through  the  wires, 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  main  part  of  the 
house.  It  really  is  the  heart  of  the 
system  from  which  the  various  wires 
are  carried  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  house.  In  a  large  house  and  even 
in  a  small  house  labels  alongside  of 
the  fuses  should  tell  what  lines  they 
control.  In  a  complicated  system,  it 
is  absurd  to  experiment  and  try  vari- 
ous fuses  in  order  to  find  which  one 
controls  the  lights  or  the  power  out- 
lets in,  say  the  rear  hall.  This  labeling 
is  often  forgotten  by  the  electrician, 
even  in  first  class  installations. 

The  selection  of  lighting  fixtures  is 
a  matter  of  taste  and  pocketbook  ca- 
pacity. There  are  many  other  matters  M 
which  might  be  considered  by  the 
home  owner,  but  which  are  of  such 
technical  nature  that  it  is  just  as 
well  to  leave  them  to  the  architect. 
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By  Appointment 
toTheirMajesties: 

LORDS 
and 
LADIES 

of    the    Nursery 

These  well-reared  young  Americans  love 
Furniture  of  their  own — the  good,  sturdy 
pieces  which  Childhood,  Inc.  designs  for 
the  modern  playroom  and  nursery.  Hardy 
antiques  and  excellent  reproductions: 
comfortable  Chairs,  Tables,  Desks,  Bench- 
es,— all  provide  pleasant,  stimulat- 
ing surroundings  for  small  bodies  and 
growing  minds.  Sena  for  Booklet  A. 
Small  crating   i/ur^i-  on   all  pieces 


This  Irienclly  Pine  Disk  induces  to  study; 
$43.  Comfortable   Maple  Chair.  $8. 


Decorative   Wing   Chair,    $42.    Graceful 
low   Butterfly  Table.   SI8. 


The   strong    Pine   Chair   closes   to   form 
Table;  $18. 


CHIO 
215   EAST  57th   ST~  NEW  YORK 


Tip-Top  Tables 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

the  many  will  suffice  to  show  the 
purposes  to  which  any  one  of  them 
may  be  put,  either  as  part  of  a  deco- 
rative setting  or  in  actual  use. 
The  tilting  top  table  may  be  placed 
in  the  corner  or  at  any  other  part  of  a 
room  to  hold  a  lamp  with  smaller  or- 
naments or,  if  the  space  is  limited, 
the  top  may  be  made  vertical  and  so 
become  a  circular  ornamental  panel. 
This  use  of  the  top  is  exceptionally 
effective  where  the  wood  is  burl  wal- 
nut, satinwood  outlined  with  darker 
wood  or  having  a  wide  painted  or  in- 
laid tloral  border;  and  there  is  one 
type  of  top  with  a  circular  section  of 
burl  in  the  center  and  radiating  from 
it  are  a  series  of  triangular  shaped 
sections  of  crotch  veneer,  the  edge 
of  the  table  being  shaped  in  a  series 
of  escallops.  Crotch  veneer  is  that 
having  the  plume  of  feather-like  pat- 
tern down  the  center  and  is  obtained 
from  the  part  of  a  tree  where  a  large 
limb  joins  the  bole. 

.Many  of  the  small  tip-top  tables 
have  a  pierced  gallery  around  the 
edge,  these  formerly  being  known  as 
wine  tallies.  The  intention  of  the 
raised  gallery  was  to  prevent  the 
glasses  from  falling  and  the  same 
method  was  adopted  to  some  trays. 
With  some  of  the  early  tables  the 
top  is  actually  a  tray  made  to  lift  off 
and  on  the  base  as  required.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  tray  top  table  was  on 
four  legs  the  movable  tray  fitting 
into  a  molding  around  the  fixed  top. 
This  latter  style  is  also  one  of  the 
many  which  have  reassumed  their 
popularity  and  for  that  reason  are 
again  being  made.  They,  as  well  as 
the  tip-top  gallery  type,  are  specially 
suitable  as  a  place  on  which  to  put 
smaller  and  more  delicate  ornaments 
because  as  they  protected  the  wine 
g] asses  of  old,  so  today  do  they  pro- 
tect ornaments. 

One  example  of  the  fine  proportions 
maintained  in  this  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  sizes  is  witnessed  by  the  again- 
popular  resolving  top  type  often 
called  "drum"  tables.  These  are  de- 
fended from  the  large  round  rent 
tallies  formerly  used  in  the  offices  of 
stewards  on  large  English  estates. 
Many  of  them  had  a  rectangular 
pedestal  base  fitted  on  each  side  with  a 
shallow  cupboard,  enclosed  by  a  pan- 
eled door,  which  was  hinged.  The  tops 
were  as  much  as  five  feet  and  more 
in  diameter  and  made  to  rotate.  The 
rotating  was  necessary  because  around 
the  rlange  immediately  below  the  top 
were  a  series  of  small  drawers,  each 
labeled  with  different  letters.  This  per- 
mitted the  steward  to  sit  in  one  place 
and  as  the  several  tenants  came  in  to 
pay  their  rent  he  could  revolve  the 
table  until  the  drawer  containing  the 
information  regarding  some  particu- 
lar farmer,  was  in  front  of  him. 

The  same  revolving  tops,  as  well  as 
several  drawers,  are  fitted  to  the 
smaller  tables  now  made  from  the 
larger  models  and  these  are  useful  as 
writing  desks  or  for  playing  cards; 
in  the  latter  case  the  drawers  are  con- 
venient for  holding  the  little  colored 
discs  that  add  to  the  zest  of  the  game. 
Also  there  are  similar  tables  with 
slightly  larger  tops  which  are  excep- 
tionally appropriate  for  a  living  room 
where  again  they  serve  to  hold  a  read- 
ing lamp,  as  a  writing  table,  or,  when 
necessary,  to  hold  the  requisites  for 
a  buffet  supper.  All  in  all  no  room  is 
really  complete  without  one  or  more 
of  these  small  tables.  They  make 
beautiful  otherwise  blank  and  un- 
beautiful  spaces  which  are  bound  to 
occur. 


Style  Snters 

the   Sun    R_o  o  m 

DECORATED  in  the  modern  manner,  your  Solarium 
will  become  a  smart,  comfortable,  and  altosether 
alluring  retreat.  Furniture  of  the  new  designs  illustrate 
ed,  with  draperies  and  rugs  to  harmonise,  will  effect 
this  transformation. 

The  pieces  shown  are  of  alUrat* 
tan  construction — the  new  vogue  in 
solarium  furniture — finished  in  nat= 
ural     color,    decorated 
with   bands    of    French 


No.  6827 
Design  protected   by 
U.  S.  Letters  Patent 


enameled  cane  in  bright  colors,  and  upholstered  in  a  fine  imported 
fabric.  Sons=Cunningham  rattan  designs  are  protected  by  patent, 
and  the  purchaser  should  guard  against  imitation  by  looking  for 
the  nameplate  on  the  bottom  of  each  piece. 

Sons=Cunningham  furniture  is  built  for  those  who  seek  original^ 
ity  of  design,  the  finest  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  unusual  upholstery  combinations.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
representative  display  of  designs  and  color  combinations  in  the 
Sons=Cunningham  Showrooms,  where  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
call.  Purchases  may  be  made   through  your   dealer   or   decorator. 

A  portfolio  of  colored  prints  and  other 
illustrations  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin. 

cms  —  CumttngJjam 
Eeefci  $c  Rattan  Co.,  3nc. 

ESTABLISHED   1886 

383  Madison  Avenue       r 

at  46tb  Street 


New  York 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

FIREPROOF 

HOTEL 


COLTON 

MANOR 


Pennsylvania    Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  atmosphere  is  charming  .  .  .  furnished  in 
the  early  American  period,  quaint  to  the  last 
detail  .  .  .  and  then  there  is  the  ship's  deck 
overlooking  the  sea,  where  the  guests  may  re- 
cline in  a  steamer  chair  and  enjoy  the  salt  air 
and  sunshine. 

From  $7.00  a  Day — American  Plan 

or    $4.00    a    Day — European    Plan 

Special  Weekly  Rates    :    :    Garage  Connections 

C.  V.  Meeks,  Managing  Director 


"AN      ADDRESS      OF      DISTINCTION" 


Renowned  . . .  For 

Successful  Conventions 

If  you  are  responsible  for  a  large  or  small  Con- 
vention for  your  Industry  or  Business,  consider 
these  advantages.  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  with 
parklands,  beaches  and  bridle  path  close  at  hand, 
Convention  days  here  are  pleasant  and  free  from  dis- 
tractions which  interfere  with  Convention  sessions. 
When  personal  affairs  are  in  order  you  are  within 
a  few  minutes  of  Loop  business  .  .  .  theatres  and 
stores.  The  Drake  Convention  staff,  available  with- 
out extra  charge,  is  trained  in  Convention  detail, 
obtaining  publicity,  reduced  railroad  fares,  enter- 
tainment, etc.   Write   us  for  further  information. 

THE 


DRAKE 

HOTEL,    CHICAGO 

Under  Blackstone  Management 


On  the  Choice  of  Lighting  Fixtures 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


fixtures  as  may  be  found  available. 

These,  too.  are  found  today  in 
interesting  reproductions,  including 
the  highly  decorative  type  with  a 
concave  reflector,  lined  with  small 
squares  of  mirror,  before  which 
there  is  a  socket  for  a  real  or  electric 
candle. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  type 
of  lighting  fixture  that  remains,  to- 
day, without  a  clever  modern  adapta- 
tion, or  any  type  of  room  for  which 
the  ideal  fixture  may  not  be  found. 
There  are  good  reproductions  of  the 
types  of  chandeliers  and  wall-brackets 
that  came  in  with  William  and  Mary 
and  Queen  Anne. 

The  Georgians,  of  course,  designed 
all  manner  of  beautiful  lighting  fix- 
tures, reproduced  today  in  silvered 
finishes  which  touch  with  perfection 
the  formal  Georgian  room  with  ma- 
hogany furniture.  Many  of  the  wall 
brackets  in  modern  adaptations  have 
utilized  mirror  backs,  fashioned  in 
the  graceful  shapes  associated  with 
Adam  and  Hepplewhite  furniture.  It 
is  with  no  slighting  intent  toward  the 
antique  that  one  feels  many  of  these 
adaptations  have  distinctly  improved 
on  the  models  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

It  is  decidedly  so  with  that  gor- 
geous creation,  the  prism-crystal 
chandelier.  For  certain  interiors,  no 
possible  lighting  fixture  succeeds  so 
perfectly  in  quite  glorifying  the  whole 
decorative  scheme.  There  is  a  certain 
glamorous  quality  about  a  fine  crystal 
chandelier  that  no  other  type  even 
approximates,  but  for  this  very  rea- 
son, the  scheme  must  be  keyed  to  it. 

For  the  now  so  very  popular  Em- 
pire and  Directoire  interiors,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  adaptations  of  care- 
fully styled  models,  including  wall 
fixtures  in  painted  Tole  ware.  Many 
decorators,  too,  have  whimsically  bor- 
rowed an  essentially  Spanish  fixture, 
the  many-pointed  star  lantern,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  Empire  or 
Directoire  hall  or  foyer.  These  lan- 
terns are  made  of  cleverly  copied 
antique  glass  set  in  thin  ribs  of  lead, 
and  by  shape  and  color  together  they 
add.  invariably,  a  peculiar  note  of 
interest  to  any  scheme  that  is  keyed 
up  to  them. 

Manufacturers  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  reproduce  with  remarkable 
fidelity  the  translucent,  rough  glass 
of  antique  lighting  fixtures,  and  when 
the  metal  work,  as  well,  is  carefully 
fashioned  and  given  a  cleverly  an- 
tiqued finish,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
better  grade  of  reproduction  is  en- 
tirely satisfying  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  being  me- 
chanically practical   for  installation. 

In  the  matter  of  installation,  vir- 
tually all  the  manufacturers  of  fine 
lighting  fixtures  prefer  to  assume  the 
full  responsibility  by  sending  their 
own  electricians  to  see  that  the  work 
is  done  properly.  Not  only  do  they 


understand  fully  the  mechanical  facts 
of  their  own  fixtures,  but  they  guarc'^yl 
against  breakage  (very  important  in  ' 
the  case  of  elaborate  crystal  chande- 
liers) and  turn  over  to  the  owner  an 
approval  certificate  in  accordance 
with  local  wiring  requirements  and 
building  codes. 

Modern  schemes  of  interior  deco- 
ration have  revolutionized  lighting  as 
they  have  everything  else. 

Where  fixtures  such  as  wall  brack- 
ets or  hanging  lights  are  used,  they 
are  of  absolutely  novel  design.  In 
moat  cases,  the  source  of  light  is 
filtered  through  semi-opaque  glass,  so 
that  every  light  is  both  a  fixture  and 
-  a  shade.  You  hear,  nowadays,  of 
"designing  with  light" — and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  decorators  and 
architects  are  doing.  Instead  of  fix- 
tures as  understood  in  pre-modern 
decoration,  light  often  comes,  now, 
through  glass  panels  built  into  the 
walls.  Indirect  lighting,  too,  has  been 
revived  because  it  meets  the  new 
idea  urged  by  the  moderns  that  light 
and  its  sources  should  be  integrally 
a  part  of  the  room,  not  an  added 
effect. 

In  this  theory  we  can  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  them,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  interiors  they 
create  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
right. 

The  battle  of  the  new  decoration 
as  against  the  conservative,  as  against 
the  interior  stylized  in  any  of  the 
good  old  historic  types — a  battle  will 
yet  be  waged  on  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  field.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  will  always  be  people  who 
will  like  visible  sources  of  light  be-  aA 
cause  these,  adaptations  of  old  light- 
ing fixtures,  at  least  remind  them  of 
the  inescapable  charm  of  candles  and 
lamps. 

It  is  as  easy  to  conceal  the  room's 
heating  as  its  lighting — yet  open 
wood  fires  are  more  ardently  desired 
today  than  ever  before.  A  hole  in 
the  wall,  as  a  place  to  burn  bits  of 
wood,  is,  incontestably,  a  primitive 
device,  and  woefully  old-fashioned — 
but  most  of  us  cling  to  it  even  if  we 
go  the  whole  way  with  the  moderns 
in  other  matters.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  symbol,  but  it  is  a  deeply  cherished 
one,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  do 
like  familiar,  friendly  lighting  fix- 
tures. We  know  that  a  room  may  be 
flooded  with  light  from  concealed 
sources,  but  many  of  us  still  find  in 
this  something  a  little  inhuman,  a 
little  mechanistic. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not,  at  present, 
need  to  fear  that  the  manufacturers 
will  not  continue  to  make  beautiful 
and  authentic  reproductions  of  the 
lighting  fixtures  we  have  grown  to 
associate  with  certain  interiors,  or  to 
provide  fixtures  that  will  become  as 
much  a  part  of  any  room  as  though 
they  had  been  designed  and  made 
to  order  particularly  for  that  room. 


The  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

of  the  inherent  selfishness  of  youth 
that  Ring  Lardner  has,  and  he  has  also 
some  of  Lardner's  appalled  moral- 
istic revulsion  against  it.  Art  imitates 
life  and  in  turn  life  imitates  art.  Held 
took  his  Margie  and  his  collegians  in 
baggy  trousers  from  boys  and  girls  he 


saw  about  him.  In  turn,  they,  seeing 
an  image  of  themselves,  have  tried  to 
live  up  to  his  pictures  of  them.  Just 
as  Charles  Dana  Gibson  created  the 
Gibson  girl  in  his  day,  John  Held,  Jr., 
has  created  the  flapper  in  ours.  A 
story  in  Grim  Youth  which  will  both 
amuse  and  rack  you  is  "Man  of  the 
World".  It  is  the  story  of  the  after- 
math of  an  evening's  necking,  in 
which  the  cruelty  of  sophomoric  "so- 
phistication" is  carried  to  its  height. 
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Bathing  Shirt 
$10.00 


7 


Fine   Flannel 

Lounge  Robe.  $65.00 

Bathing  Trunks 

to    Match,    $13.50 


it 


-•"-•v. 


Above  Handsome  Silk   Lounge  Robe.  $125.00 
Silk  Robes.  $65.00  to  $250.00 — Flannel.  $50.00  up 


SUMMER  SUGGESTIONS 
Distinctive  Lounge  Robes,  Lounge  Suits  and 
Smart    Robe    and    Bathing    Suit    Ensembles 

Unusual  Merchandise — Luxurious  Quality 


Silk    Lounge   Suit.   $225.00 
Flannel  Lounge  Suit,  $85.00 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS 


LONDON 

27  Old  Bond  Street 


NEW  YORK 

512  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

6  So    Michigan  Avenue 


PARIS 
2  Rue  de  Castiglione 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


WHITAKERGC?^. 

SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


Ft  £ 


6  66     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW   YORK 

AND  AT  43  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W. 
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Statler 
service 


six  cities 

So  you  get  "Statler  Service" 
here,  from  employees 
trained  in  an  interested 
helpfulness  to  guests. 

You  get  the  comforts  of 
radio  in  your  room,  a  morn- 
ing paper  under  your  door, 
running  ice  water,  a  bed- 
head reading  lamp,  and 
other  conveniences  for  which 
you  aren't  charged  extra. 

You  get  the  benefit  of 
rates  which  are  fixed  and 
unchanging,  regardless  of 
conditions  —  and  every 
room's  rate  is  posted,  in 
plain  figures,  in  that  room. 

And  you  get  a  guarantee 
of  your  satisfaction,  from 
the  time  you  arrive. 

In  any  of  six  cities  you 
can  have  "Statler  Service." 

HOT6LS 

STATL€R 

BOSTON  DETROIT 
BUFFALO  ST.  LOUIS 
CLEVELAND       NEW    YORK 

[  llofe/  Pennsylvania  ) 


Spanish  Fabrics 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

less  distinguishable  by  some  detail 
peculiar  to  the  section  in  which  they 
were  made.  Further  there  are  varia- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  colorings 
of  the  wool  which  was  dyed  by  the 
weavers  of  each  village.  Majorca,  for 
instance,  favored  the  curious  hori- 
zontal stripings  in  zig-zag  form,  a 
relic  of  the  Moorish  geometrical 
tongue  pattern.  The  weavers  there 
also  employed  the  more  brilliant 
colors,  such  as  a  reddish  brown, 
orange  and  blue,  but  always  retaining 
(he  geometric  designs.  Castile  pat- 
terns, on  the  other  hand,  were  either 
white  or  of  variegated  tones  display- 
ing quaint  animal  forms  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  weave  in  the  name  of 
the  bride  for  whom  the  coverlet  was 
intended. 

But  if  the  household  fabrics  of  Old 
Spain  are  beautiful,  those  intended 
for  wearing  apparel  were  even  more 
so.  There  are  in  America  today  and 
doubtless  more  will  be  brought  from 
the  Peninsular,  cloaks  of  magnificent 
velvets  embroidered  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
country.  In  addition  it  is  possible  to 
find  similarly  beautiful  velvets  which 
were  part  of  the  horse  trappings  and 
these  offer  particularly  rich  warm 
colorings. 

Not  that  fabrics  as  wall  hangings 
are  the  only  medium  for  introducing 
color  to  a  Spanish  interior  because 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain 
pieces  of  velvets  and  of  damasks  that 
may  be  fastened  across  the  backs  and 
seats  of  the  high  back  chairs  by  the 
large  ornamental  nails.  Obviously,  to 
remove  the  leather  from  an  original 
example  would  be  an  act  of  vandal- 
ism, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  large  quantity  of  furniture  is  now 
being  made  by  modern  cabinet- 
makers from  the  designs  of  early 
Spanish  pieces. 

Then,  too,  there  are  various  strips 
which  placed  along  the  length  of  a 
refectory  table  offer  an  unusual  cen- 
ter of  color.  Even  if  the  strip  is  a 
relic  salvaged  from  a  once  larger 
piece,  it  is  none  the  less  acceptable 
after  the  edges  have  been  finished  by 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  border  or 
fringe.  Speaking  of  fringes,  reminds 
us  that  these,  like  tassels,  are  typical 
of  Spanish  decoration,  whether  on  the 
ties  of  hangings,  or  on  the  backs  and 
seats  of  chairs,  or  as  ornamental 
edges,  for  they  are  one  of  the  still 
remaining  signs  of  the  Moorish  tradi- 
tions which  have  survived  since  the 
time  when  Spain  was  governed  by  the 
Eastern  race. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
those  splendid  caparisons  with  which 
the  caballeros  decked  their  horses  was 
the  extravagant  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Magnificent  velvets  of  blue, 
crimson  and  other  shades  of  red 
would  be  elaborated  with  ornamental 
scrolls,  cartouches  and  floral  and 
foliated  designs  sewn  in  gold  and 
silver  wire.  In  many  instances,  thin 
pieces  of  hammered  gold  would  be 
applied  to  the  surface  to  form  the 
center  of  a  cartouche  or  other  larger 
motif,  the  elaborate  fringes  with 
which  the  saddle  sets  were  edged 
likewise  being  of  wire  drawn  from 
these  precious  metals.  As  these  sets 
comprise  several  separate  pieces  they 
are  readily  adaptable  to  any  part  of  a 
room  and  we  have  seen  a  moderate 
sized  library  with  rough  plaster  walls, 
made  exceptionally  beautiful  by  plac- 
ing one  of  these  trappings  above  the 
mantel  and  one  on  an  opposite  wall. 


E 


m 


Trans-Atlantic  Sailings — June 

Sailing     dales     and     departure     time     suhjerl     lo 
change  and  confirmation  when  securing  reservations. 


EAST  BOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


June  3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Day 


Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 


Hour 


1 1  a.m. 

1  p.m. 

12.01  a.m 

noon 

5  p.m. 

1 1  p.m. 
Midnight 

4  p.m. 
noon 

11  a.m. 
noon 

0.15  a.m 
12.05  a.m 

.5  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 


12.01  a.m 
1 1  a.m. 
5  p.m. 


i  p.m. 

12.01  a.m 

noon 

11  p.m. 

1 1  p.m. 
Midnight 

I  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 
12.05  a.m 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

II  a.m. 
7  p.m. 


1 1  a.m. 
10  a.m. 


3  p.m. 

0.15  a.m 

11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m 
Midnight 

1 1  p.m. 

Midnight 

noon 

11  a.m. 
noon 

0.15  a.m 
12.05  a.m 

3  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

1 1  a.m. 
Midnight 


6  p.m. 
11  a.m. 


10  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m 

8  p.m. 
noon 


noon 

I  p.m. 

II  a.m. 
noon 

12.05  a.m 

noon 

5  p.m. 

11.30  a.m 

3  p.m. 
11.30  a.m 
7  p.m. 


Columbus .  ...".. 

America 

Berengaria 

New  York 

Muenchen 

Majestic 

I'ennland 

Caronia 

lie  de  France.  .  . 

Cameronia 

Rochambeau .  .  .  . 

Kungshohn 

.1  uguslus 

Volendam 

Cleveland 

Laconia 

Cedric 

Minnewaska  .  .  .  . 
Manuel  Calvo  .  .  . 

Resolute 

Leviathan 

Maurelania 

Bremen 

Paris 

Deulschland .  .  .  . 

Stuttgart 

Homeric 

Lapland 

Tuscania 

Bergensfjord.  .  .  . 
United  Stales .  .  . 
C.  Biancamano.  . 
New  Amsterdam. 
Pres.  Harding .  . 

Scylhia  

Adriatic 

De  Grasse 

France 

F.uropa 

Geo.  Washington. 

Aquitania 

Manuel  Arnus .  . 

Alesia 

Vulcania 

Berlin 

Hamburg 

Olympic 

Westernland.  .  .  . 

Carmania 

Transylvania .  .  . 

Roussillon 

Drottningholm .  .  . 

Roma 

Slatendam 

St.  Louis 

Pres.  Roosevelt .  . 

Samaria 

Britianic 

Minnetonka.  .  .  . 

Berengaria 

Cciumbus 

lie  de  France.  .  . 

Republic 

Cristobal  Colon.  . 

Dresden 

Lafayette 

.  1  Ibert  Ballin .  .  . 

Majestic 

Cripsholm 

Bremen 

Caledonia 

Stavanger fjord.  .  . 

Oscar  II 

Conte  Grande .  .  . 

Rotter  da  m 

Leviathan 

Maurelania 

Baltic 

M innekahda .  .  .  . 

Belgenland 

Paris 


Destination:  Via 


Bremen':  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Gothenburg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Boston,  Galway,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bremen:  Galway,  Boulogne 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Oslo:  Hal.,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Christ 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Liverpool:  Glasgow,  Belfast 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton.  Cherbourg 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Marseilles:  Prov.,  Punta,  Mad.,  Pir.,  Sal 

Trieste:  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Patras 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Gothenburg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth.  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bilbao:  Vigo,  Coruna,  Gij.,  Santander 

BREMEN:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Gothenburg:  Helsingfors 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Glasgow:  Boston,  Belfast 

Trondhjem 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg,  Plymouth 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 


EASTBOVND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


Date 


June 


Steamer 

Empress  of  France .  .  . 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  . 
Empress  of  Australia 

Melita 

Duchess  of  York 

Montcalm 

Empress  of  Scotland. 

Montrose 

Duchess  of  Alholl.  .  . 

M  innedosa 

Empress  of  Japan.  .  . 
Empress  of  France.  . 
Montclare 

Duchess  of  Richmond 


From 


Quebec .  . 
Montreal. 
Quebec.  . 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 


Quebec.  . 

Montreal . 
Montreal. 
Montreal . 
Quebec.  . 
Quebec .  . 
Montreal. 


Montreal. 


Destination 


Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Glasgow 

Belfast,  Liverpool 

Reykjavik  (Iceland),  Glasgow, 

Belfast,  Liverpool 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Havre,  Southampton,  Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Belfast,  Glasgow 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Cherbourg,  Southampton, 

Hamburg 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 


* 
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Our  National   Parks  and  Scenic  West 

I  Continued  from   page  SO) 
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Canyon  Tenl  Camp,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Courtesy  Union  Pacific 


National  Park  system  until  there  was 
at  least  one  park  in  every  province. 
They  believe  that  such  great  natural 
forest  reserves  induce  more  travel 
and  outdoor  life  than  any  other 
agency.  They  cite  the  rapid  annual 
increase  in  attendance  at  the  small 
Point  Pelee  Park  in  Southern  Ontario, 
which  many  people  from  the  United 
States  visit.  Its  registrations  incri 
from  50.000  to  100,000  in   ! 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
square  miles  reserved  in  our  National 
Parks,    we    have    sixty-one    National 

Monuments,  embracing  a  total  area 

of  nearly  three  million  acres,  and  in- 
cluding ancient  ruins,  features  of  his- 
toric, prehistoric,  geologic,  biologic 
and  other  scientific  value.  These  mon- 
umental reservations,  some  of  which, 
like  the  Glacier  Pay  National  Monu- 
ment in  Alaska,  containing  L820 
,  square  miles,  include  large  areas,  and 
are  all  of  public  interest  for  specifii 
•us.  They  constitute  one  of  the 


The  Sawtooth  Range,  ^  bite  Pass  and  Yu 

Courtesy  Northern  Pacific- 
most  interesting  and  useful  travel 
tours  and  historic  studies  in  America. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  valu- 
able to  all  the  citizens  of  the  country 
than  a  systematic  train  and  automo- 
bile ramble  to  our  National  Monu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
these  precious  natural,  prehistoric 
and  ancient  ruins  within  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  tour,  spread  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years,  would  result  in  the 
possession  of  first-hand  knowledge  of 
life-long  value.  The  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Interior  De- 
partment, Washington,  will  send  ap- 


plicants, without  charge,  two  illus- 
trated booklets  entitled:  "Glimpses 
of  our  National  Parks",  and ''Glimpses 
of  our  National  Monuments".  Every 
citizen  interested  in  these  subjects  at 
any  time  should  read  these  fascinating 
publications  and  then  hit  the  trail  to 
a   region  of  natural  wonders. 

i>t  K    SCENIC    NORTHW  ESI 

Having  as  a  youth  spent  eleven 
curious  and  eventful  years  in  our 
northwestern  states  when  some  of 
them  were  still  territories,  we  believe 
we  possess  a  little  original  knowledge 
of  that  alluring  country  traversed  by 
the  pioneer  roads  ribboned  through 
valley,  plain  and  forest  by  rugged 
men  of  early  vision.  There  was  "Jim" 
Hill,  empire  builder  of  the  Great 
Northern  Ry. — Daniel  Willis  James 
— Geo.  F.  Baker,  still  with  us  in  New 
York  as  its  oldest  banker — Lord 
Mounl  Stephen,  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Ry. — Norman  W.  Kittson,  Min- 
nesota fur  trader 
— D.  C.  Shepard, 
chief  engineer  of 
the  old  Minnesota 
and  Pacific  Ry.,  a 
predecessor  of  the 
Great  NorthernRy. 
system  of  today 
— Marcus  Daly — 
General  Henry 
Hastings  Sibley — 
Colis  P.  Hunting- 
ton and  Leland 
Stanford,  geniuses 
of  the  Union  Pacif- 
ic— and  Edward  H. 
Harriman  who  co- 
ordinated the  vast 
resources  of  the 
Southern  Pacific 
Ry.  and  projected 
its  facilities  from 
the  South  and 
Southwest  to  its 
wide  ramifications 
on  the  Pacific 
ton,  Ry.,  Alaska.  Coast  and  Pacific 
Ry-  northwest.  In  this 

scenic  wonderland 
every  American  may  justly  feel  much 
pride  and  every  European  traveler 
astonishment  and  pleasure.  James  J. 
Hill  referred  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
railroad  building  operations  as  "The 
Zone  of  Plenty" — a  land  of  more  than 
milk  and  honey,  which  included  the 
states  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

As  citizens  whose  present  travel 
facilities,  comfort,  convenience  and 
business  expansion  depend  on  efficient 
public  service,  we  owe  much  to  the 
five  great  transcontinental  systems 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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IJnrh'alcd  as  to  Location  — • — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Sen' ice 


Fred  Sterry 

PRE  sidi  N  i 

John  D.Owen 

MAN  AG  6  n 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE    AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS;  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


FOR  THOSE 

who  live  on  a  normal 


sensible  basis 


The  beauty  of  the  Hotel 
Lexington  . . .  the  luxury  of 
its  modern  appointments. . . 

■  the  distinguished  quality  of, 
its  French  cuisine  .  .  .  aref 
available  at  such  moderate' 
rates  that  many  guests  who 
come  for  a  day  or  a  week 
are    staying    permanently. 
The  famous  Silver  Grill  is 
now    available    for    private 
functions  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

\Club  breakfast    ....        75  c I 

Special  luncheon      .     .     .     $1.00 

Table  d'hote  dinner    .     .     $2.00 

Also  a  la  carte  service 


801  ROOMS 


Each  with  private  bath  (tub  and  shower) 

circulating  ice  water,  mirror  door. 
341   rooms  with  double   beds, 

1  person  ..... 
These  same  341  rooms  for  two 

persons 

229  rooms  with  twin  beds 

Either  one  or  two  persons     . 
231  rooms  with  twin  beds 

Either  one  or  two  persons 
Transientorpermanentaccommodations 


$4 

$5 
$6 
17 


HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  at  48th  ST. 

Frank  Gregson,  Mgr. 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  MURray  Hill  7401 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

makes  a  very  special  offer 

To  introduce  a  NEW  Country  Life  to  the  readers  of  Arts  and 
Decoration,  we  make  the  very  special  offer  of  the  next  eight  months 
of  Country  Life  for  only  $2.00 — exactly  half  the  single  copy  price.  This 
special  offer  not  only  includes  all  the  entertaining,  helpful  Summer 
Issues,  but  also  includes  all  the  big,  special  Fall  Manuals — the  Antiques 
Manual,  the  Fall  Building,  Fall  Decorating  Manuals,  the  Christmas 
Annual  and  all  the  others  for  which  Country  Life  is  famous. 


interesting  houses- 


The  most  interesting  new  work  of 
our  most  important  architects  .  .  . 
houses  big  and  houses  small  .  .  . 
houses  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  houses  of  every  type  and 
style  .  .  .  but  always  only  houses 
that  appeal  to  the  sophisticated  and 
cultivated. 

smart  rooms— 


The  newest  work  of  our  cleverest 
decorators  .  .  .  rooms  with  the 
finished  perfection  of  the  old  world 
.  .  .  rooms  that  stubbornly  cling  to 
the  old — and  retain  their  full  share 
of  charm  .  .  .  rooms  that  success- 
fully combine  the  new  and  the  old 
.  .  .  but  always  rooms  that  are 
conspicuously  original. 

the  fine  arts— 


What's  new  and  important  in  the 
fine  arts,  both  here  and  abroad, 
carefully  reproduced  for  you  in  the 
pages  of  Country  Life.  Full  color 
prints  in  every  issue.  Reproductions 
of  etchings,  lithographs  and  dry 
points. 


charming  gardens- 


All  manner  of  delightful,  lovely 
gardens  .  .  .  large,  imposing  ones 
.  .  .  charming  little  intimate  ones 
.  .  .  Gardens  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West .  .  .  Sunny  Southern  ones.  .  .  . 
Together  with  plenty  of  sound, 
practical  information  on  all  that's 
new  in  garden  lore.  .  .  .  Beautifully 
and  profusely  illustrated,  often  in 
full  color. 


travel- 


Looking  for  smart  new  places  to  go 
and  do  things?  It's  amazing  how 
many  new  places  Country  Life  dis- 
covers each  season. 

important  "little"  things- 


Finds  in  smart  shops  here  and 
abroad.  .  .  .  Smart,  tricky  acces- 
sories that  do  so  much  for  old  and 
tired  rooms.  .  .  .  Finds  in  new  an- 
tiques just  when  you've  reached  the 
depressing  conclusion  that  there's 
nothing  exciting  left  to  find.  .  .  . 
All  those  little  things  that  only 
Country  Life  would  know  to  be 
important  to  you. 


Country  Life  goes  everywhere — knows  what's  new  and  smart.  Not  only 
does  Country  Life  have  access  to  the  newest,  most  interesting  work  of 
the  country's  finest  architects  and  decorators,  the  cleverest  artists  and 
artisans — but  it  also  enjoys  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  to  you 
IRST  in  Country  Life.  You  will  find  it  a  gracious  guide  in  your  big 
scheme  of  fine  living— why  not  take  advantage  of  the  half-price  offer? 

this  I  and  only  S2.00 


COUNTRY  LIFE.  Garden  City.  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Please  enter  my  subscription  to 
Country  Lite  for  the  next  eight  months  at  the  special  $2.00  rate  offered 
the    readers    of    Arts    and    Decoration. 


Name   : :  ;- 
Street    ;••.. 

City   :::: 


Our  National  Parks 
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which  link  the  East  and  West — the 
Southern  Pacific — Union  Pacific — 
Northern  Pacific — Great  Northern 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railways. 
They  tap  a  scenic  wonderland  unex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  world.  They 
provide  circular  summer  tours  at  re- 
duced fares.  They  all  traverse  trails 
equipped  with  recreational,  sports, 
sight-seeing,  hotel  and  inn  facilities 
of  the  best  character.  Travel  on  their 
luxurious  trains  is  of  itself  an  ex- 
ceptional period  of  pleasure,  comfort, 
observation  and  interest.  The  mag- 
nificent scenery  along  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  alone  is  an  endless 
feast  for  the  eye  and  an  unlimited 
fund  for  the  memory.  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Kootenai  Country,  Chumstick 
Canyon,  the  Cascade  Range,  Pacific 
Coast  beach  resorts,  the  Columbia 
River  region,  the  fruit  belts  of  Oregon, 
Rainier  National  Park,  the  Mt.  Baker 
region;  these  points  present  every- 
thing in  snow-capped  mountain  peaks, 
glistening  glaciers,  streams,  lakes  and 
ocean  that  can  be  seen  anywhere 
beyond  our  borders. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  OREGON  TRAIL 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  and  about 
twenty-five  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  had  set  out  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  at  St.  Louis,  thence 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  down  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  blazing  the 
water  way,  the  first  covered  wagon 
on  an  overland  trail  to  the  Coast 
reached  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That 
was  the  trail  which  later  led  to  Oregon 
through  the  South  Pass  in  Western 
Wyoming,  and  opened  the  rich  acres 
of  our  great  west  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  pioneers.  The  immigrants 
who  were  to  husband  the  soil  and 
build  our  western  cities  followed  fast 
upon  the  heels  of  the  soldier,  trapper 
and  explorer  who  had  trailed  and 
mapped  a  country  which  we  referred 
to  elsewhere  as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's 
"Zone  of  Plenty".  This  first  caravan 
of  five  covered  wagons  and  two  light 
carriages  left  St.  Louis  on  April  10, 
1830,  on  what  later  became  known 
as  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Now,  after  one  hundred  years  of 
civilization  and  a  material  develop- 
ment that  staggers  the  imagination, 
Oregon  and  all  her  sister  states  along 
the  Trail  will  celebrate  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  Of  all  American  centen- 
nials, tbis  is  one  of  the  most  romantic, 
most  significant  and  worthwhile  in 
our  history.  Travel  to  the  beautiful 
state  of  Oregon  will  be  particularly 
attractive  this  year.  Indeed,  from  all 
the  signs  of  trail  and  rail,  the  Ameri- 
can people  seem  at  last  to  have 
awakened  to  the  thrilling  grandeur 
of  their  own  country,  and  are  going 
west    this   summer  as   never  before. 

They  evidently  feel  like  the  fellow 
who  wrote: 

TO  THE  COUNTRY 

It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don't  ring,  nor  whistles 

blow. 
Nor   clocks   don't    strike,   nor  gongs 

don't  sound 
And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 
No  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees, 
Low  whispering,  or  the  hum  of  bees. 
Or  brooks,  faint  babbling  over  stones, 
For  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest, 
I  like  the  countrv  lots  the  best. 


(A&D-6/30) 


Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust, 
And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue. 
And,  say,  how  does  it  seem  to  you? 


Superlative 

TULIPS 

We  specialize  in  the 
i ni portal  ion  of  the 
choicest  Dutch  hulbs 
Tor  discriminating 
amateur  and  profes- 
sion a  1  gardeners. 
J  udicious  selections 
of  rare  beauty,  at 
Unusually  Low  Prices 
for  tulips  of  the 
highest      quality. 

They  are  All  in  Our   New 

CATALOG 

We  Should  Like  to 
Send  It  to  You. 
Kich  Illustrations. 
*  l«  ir  Descriptions. 
Our  advice  about 
planting.  Please  ad- 
dress,   dies  wick,   Pa. 

Sehenley 

Gardens1^ 

GENUINE  DUTCH  BULBS 


Desert  Cacti 

12  Blooming  size  plants  and  12  inch 
Mexican  handmade  and  hand-paint- 
ed bowl  $."> ;  8  plants  and  8  inch 
bowl  $3 ;  5  plants  and  5  inch  bowl 
$2;  10  plants,  mixed  variety,  $2; 
4  plants  $1  ;  Postpaid.  Miniature 
bowl  and  baby  cacti  FREE  with 
every  order.  Imported  pottery;  Mex- 
ican  Zarapis. 

Send  two   cent  stump  lor   illustrated   booklet 

BORDER  CACTI  CO. 

Box  1259  El  Paso,  Texas 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING,    PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION,      SCULPTURE 

City  School 

Broad  &  Cherry  Streets 

Philadelphia 

Country  School 

Chester  Springs 

Pennsylvania 

Illustrated  Booklets,  Address  the  Curator 


Art  in  All  Its 
Phases 

Regular  courses  in  Drawing,  Por- 
traiture,  and  Commercial  Art.  Also 
Weaving,  Leather  Work,  Pottery 
and  Jewelry  Making,  Costume 
Design,  Interior  Decorating  and 
Magazine  Illustrating.  For  catalog, 
address  E.  H.  Wuerpel,  Director, 
Room  10. 

St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 
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Roses  for  Home 

(Continued  from  page  88) 

the  lack  of  necessity  for  keeping  roses 
in  closely  formal  bed  arrangements. 
I  have  found  delightful  effects  to  fol- 
low through  use,  even  in  half-shade 
and  even  close  to  trees,  as  incidents 
in  a  well-designed  shrubbery  border. 
Let  me  say  in  passing  that  all  that 
is  needed  to  see  that  they  flourish  next 
to  a  tree  or  next  to  a  hedge  is  to 
provide  rich  soil,  and  once  each  year 
to  remove  root  competition  with  a 
sharp  spade  driven  between  the  tree  or 
the  hedge  and  the  rose.  Let  me  say  also 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  plant  roses 
on  either  side  of  a  border  or  a  hedge, 
so  long  as  it  gets  sun  for  half  of  the 
day.  morning  or  afternoon  indifferent- 
ly. Concerning  mulching  with  peat 
moss,  as  I  have  often  said,  my  contin- 
ued use  of  granulated  peat  moss  under 
the  rose  plantings  at  Breeze  Hill  con- 
firms my  earlier  feelings  as  to  its  real 
value,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  com- 
mending its  use.  The  mulch  seems  to 
check  the  growth  of  weeds,  surely  re- 
duces the  necessity  for  cultivation, 
keeps  the  surface  of  the  ground  under 
it  moist  and  open,  and  adds  a  really  at- 
tractive appearance  to  the  rose-beds. 
As  I  stir  it  in  each  spring  in  the  rough 
shale  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  the 
texture  of   the  ground  is  improved. 

The  Polyantha  roses  above  intro- 
duced have  a  peculiar  quality  in  deco- 
rative use,  because  they  "stay  put" 
admirably,  require  but  little  pruning, 
and  are  in  bloom  so  much  of  the 
season  that  the  color  combinations 
possible  to  work  out  can  be  depended 
upon.  I  may  mention  certain  of  the 
varieties  of  Polyantha  roses  which 
will  be  found  useful.  They  are  Gruss 
an  Aachen,  Ideal,  Chatillon,  Lafay- 
ette, La  Marne,  Anny  Muller,  Mrs. 
Wm  G.  Koning.  All  of  these  are  de- 
pendably vigorous,  and  yet  dwarf. 

If  it  is  desired  to  grow  individual 
objects  that  have  decorative  value  in 
the  garden,  hardly  any  one  rose  is 
better  than  the  altogether  too  familiar 
Radiance,  which  has  made  itself  at 
home  everywhere  in  broad  America. 
Starting  from  its  place  of  origin  in 
Baltimore,  it  has  flourished  in  the 
sands  of  Florida,  where  few  other 
roses  get  on  without  careful  nurture. 
It  has  made  a  great  mass  at  wayside 
water  stations  in  Arizona.  It  holds  its 
own  into  the  frosts  of  the  North,  and 
tends  everywhere  to  be  the  dooryard 
rose  which  is  always  in  bloom.  If  it 
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China  in  Colors 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

reserved  for  the  gravy  boat  now 
harbors  a  lovely  compote.  In- 
stead of  placing  upon  the  table 
purely  utilitarian  pieces,  we  now 
suffer  them  to  appear  only  during 
serving.  This  freedom  enables  us  to 
make  our  dinner  tables  noble  pic- 
tures of  beauty.  We  may  compose 
tables  like  the  setting  shown  here,  in 
which  exquisitely  needled  lace  pro- 
vides a  gracious  background  for  china, 
glass,  silver,  flowers  and  other  ac- 
cessories. At  our  modern  dinner  ta- 
bles the  only  pieces  of  china  on  the 
table  at  any  time  are  the  plates  at 
the  individual  places.  Each  of  these 
plates  appears  only  once  during  the 
dinner.  Right  at  this  point  is  where 
the  color-for-every-course  idea  oc- 
curred to  the  non-conformists.  It 
is  a  fancy  bringing  to  the  dinner 
table  an  exciting  sense  of  change,  an 
inspiring  and  ever-shifting  parade  of 
color  and  pattern.  A  fancy  elevating 


is  trained  with  reasonable  care  it  can 
be  kept  in  a  beautiful  bush  from  two 
feet  up  to  four  feet  or  more  in  height. 
Some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
roses  are  dependable  for  these  indi- 
vidual items.  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
gives  a  rather  continual  white  effect, 
but  needs  some  sort  of  training  to 
subdue  its  tendency  toward  "leggy" 
quality.  The  hardy  Rugosa,  in  its 
natural  wild  form  as  it  came  from 
Japan,  forms  a  rounded  and  lovely 
bush.  Its  hybrids,  such  as  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer,  will  send  up  shoots 
12  feet  high  where  such  are  needed, 
and  thus  will  make  a  bold  and  strik- 
ing effect  when  properly  placed.  The 
Sweetbrier  hybrids,  produced  by  Lord 
Penzance  a  generation  ago,  fragrant 
both  in  flower  and  foliage,  can  readily 
swing  into  strong  decorative  objects. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  rose,  which  is  the  most  used  of  all. 
because  it  is  not  a  pretty  little  bush  in 
itself,  and  it  must  be  grown  for  its 
flowers,  which  are  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment in  the  rose  family.  The  way  to 
get  decorative  quality  into  the  use  of 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  is  to  grow  them  in 
masses  and  to  plant  them  considerably 
closer  than  is  the  conventional  cus- 
tom. In  my  own  garden  at  Breeze  Hill 
I  have  found  it  possible  to  make  a 
mass  of  red  with  Etoile  de  Hollande 
and  Ecarlate  and  The  General,  all  idea 
of  an  individual  plant  being  lost  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  of  the  planting. 

Just  the  same  observation  will  fit 
other  colors  and  other  habits.  Willow- 
mere,  Mrs.  Henry  Bowles,  Indepen- 
dence Day.  Betty  I'prichard,  Etoile 
de  Feu,  Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke 
Thorn,  Souvenir  de  Georges  Pernet, 
will  all  bed  into  a  mass  of  supporting 
loveliness  that  can  to  advantage  give 
the  color  note  most  of  the  season  if 
the  roses  are  kept  growing  and  are 
protected  against  the  bugs  andbothers. 

One  decorative  use  I  have  not  men- 
tioned. In  Mrs.  Henry  Ford's  great 
and  magnificent  rose-garden  at  Dear- 
born. Mr.  Kellaway  and  Mrs.  Foote 
working  with  Mrs.  Ford,  herself  an 
ardent  and  definite  rose  grower,  have 
draped  Jacotte  and  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber  over  the  masonry  walls  of  a 
beautiful  streamway,  with  magically 
fine  effect.  In  flower  or  out  of  flower 
the  result  is  satisfying. 
Kditor's  Note:  This  is  the  sixth  of  a 
series  of  practical  garden  articles.  Future 
numbers  in  this  series  will  include  "How 
to  Built]  a  Garden  in  the  Shade," 
"Cactus  Gardens,"  and  articles  on  the 
planting  anil  cure  of  day-lilies,  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums,  etc. 


all  of  the  china  used  during  the  din- 
ner to  the  beauty-importance  of  the 
service  plate,  upon  which  too  often 
all  the  glory  had  been  centered,  leav- 
ing the  balance  of  the  dinner  service 
an  anti-climax  by  contrast. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  idea 
from  a  random  whim  to  a  sweeping 
vogue  is  challenging  evidence  of  the 
need  it  filled.  To  hostesses  it  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  plan  deco- 
rative dinner  schemes  which,  in  color 
and  spirit,  would  vie  with  the  lovely 
gowns  gathered  about  them.  By  alter- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  different 
patterns  and  colors  were  brought  on, 
many  variations  were  possible.  Indeed 
there  seems  no  visible  limit,  for  by 
the  expedient  of  having  several  dozens 
of  plates  in  the  most  frequently  used 
sizes  (as,  for  example,  the  eight  inch 
plate  which  may  be  enlisted  for 
salads,  desserts,  entrees,  fish,  ap- 
petizer courses)  all  of  them  differ- 
ently patterned  and  colored,  and 
used  interchangeably,  countless  color- 
schemes,  each  of  completely  diver- 
gent spirit,  may  be  created. 


Sumkim 


REGISTERED 


WILL  GUARANTEE 
THE  GLORY  OF 
YOUR  GARDEN 

"Suresults"  isthe  aristocrat 
of  soil  conditioners  and 
fertilizers,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  finest  grades 
of  fibrous  humus,  scienti- 
fically treated  with  vital 
plant  foods. 

"Suresults"  is  your  guaran- 
tee for  fine  velvety, 
drought  resisting  lawns — 
gorgeous  flowering  plants 
and  luscious  fully  develop- 
ed  vegetables. 


"Suresults"    can    be    applied    with    safety    at    any    time 
during  hot  or  dry  weather.  Instructions  with  every  order 


"Suresults'  will  bring  you  sure  results  this  season 


ORDER  TO-DAY 

Packed  in  moisture-retaining  rot-proof  shippers  ol 

100    pounds    each $  3.50 

i/j   ton  or    10  shippers 32.50 

I  ton  or  20  shippers 60.00 

F.  O.  It.  Andover,  N.  J. 

(All   c> r 1 1 1 ■  r ^   scut  c.o. I),    unless   accompanied  by 

cheek  01  money-order  I 


Address    all   communications 
and  orders  to 

Suresults  Products  Co. 

10   Park   Place,   Room  441 

Department  of  Soils 
MORRISTOWN,    N.   J. 


e 
summed 
mulch 

moisfuifc 
*  Keeps    f 
down  the 
lueeds 

Imagine  your  garden 
with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  moisture  all 
summer  long  through 
drought    or    dry    spell. 

Imagine  a  garden  where 
weeding  is  practically 
unnecessary.  These  re- 
sults are  both  attained 
through  the  use  of 


Let  us  give  you  complete  information.  Sam- 
ple 2-bushel  package.  $1.50  at  your  dealers. 
25  cents  extra  for  postage  direct   from   us. 

Atkins    8C    Durbrow,    Inc. 

M-25    Burling    Slip.    New    York,    N.    V. 


Plant 


J<iow! 


and  every  3  weeks  till  July  15 
for  a  wonderful  succession  of 
bloom  from  July  to  frost. 

100 
GLORIOUS 
GLADIOLI 

A  $6.00  Value  for 

$4.00 

Choicest  Mixture — 

Including      all     the 
latest  and  most  beau- 
tiful   varieties    such 
as  the  lovely  Primu' 
linus    or    Orchid 
Gladioli,  running  a 
gamut    of   subtle 
pastel    shades    from 
ivory  yellow  to   an 
iridescent  bronze 
such    as    mark    the 
finest       nasturtium       collections. 
Start    planting    April    25th    and 
every  3  weeks  thereafter  to  July 
1 5th   and    enjoy    a   long    proces- 
sional of  beautiful  bloom. 

$cMiiNg^  £utts 

Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc. 
617  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 

oe  Architecture,  Gardens,  Furniture 


SPANISH  SUBJECTS 

SKETCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPANISH  AR- 
CHITECTURE. Chamberlain.  More  than  50 
full-page  drawings  in  pen,  pencil  and  wash.  $10.00 

SPANISH   AND   PORTUGUESE   GARDENS. 

Nichols.  With  over  155  fine  half-tone  illustrations. 

$10.00 

SPANISH  GARDENS  AND  PATIOS.  Byne  and 

Stapley.  An  authoritative  study  of  the  subject.  With 
175  half-tone  illustrations  and  5  color  plates.  $15.00 

SPANISH  INTERIORS,  FURNITURE  AND 
DETAILS.  Eberlein.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century.  450  reproductions.  $18.00 

SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  XVI 
CENTURY.    Byne  and  Stapley.  220  illustrations. 

$12.00 


ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture, 

decoration  and  garden  design.  With  500  illustra- 
tions. $12.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice 
on  the  collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  rooms.  Hundreds  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  2  vols.  $17.50 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE. 

Practical  volumes,  illustrated.  Each  $2.00 

Vol.   I.       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

Vol.   II.     Queen  Anne. 

Vol.   III.  Chippendale. 

Vol.   IV.    Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE 
16th,  17th  and  18th  CENTURIES.  Tanner.  50 
plates  of  measured  drawings  of  Chimney  Pieces, 
Paneling,  Staircases,  Doors,  Screens,  etc.      $16.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORA- 
TION  AT  A  GLANCE.  Hayward.  Covers  the 
period  from  1066  to  1800.  200  illustrations.  $2.50 


ITALIAN  SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  revised 
edition.  With  <S0  full-page  plates  and  120  text 
illustrations.  $7.50 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Cummings.  Illustrated,  2  volumes.  $12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous  text 
illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hundreds 
of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and  descriptive 
notes.  $25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF  ITALY. 

Bumpus.  Well  illustrated  and  described.  $7.50 


\MERICAN  SUBJECTS 


EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  Cornelius. 
Covers  the  styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers 
to  the  Victorian  era.  Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  AR- 
CHITECTURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton 

and  Vanderlaan.  The  evolution  of  the  Spanish- 
American  style  to  date  in  the  work  of  leading 
architects.  With  about  300  illustrations.         $10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HIS- 
TORIC      HOUSES       OF       CALIFORNIA. 

Newcomb.  The  history,  architecture,  art  and  lore  of 
the  Hispanic  shrines.  With  218  illustrations  and 
measured  drawings.  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE 
ABOUT  TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Beidelman.  With 
207  illustrations.  $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL      GARDENS      IN      AMERICA. 

Shelton.  From  various  sections  of  the  countrv. 
274  full-page  half-tones.  $10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.  Power. 

Illustrated.  $3.00 


BOOK        DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 


578  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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^Towers  Engraving  tympanies 

Investigate  our  process  of  color 
photography  for  illustrating. 

It  is  now  possible  to  reproduce 
in  full  color  valuable  paintings, 
vases,  porcelains  and  tapes- 
tries without  removing  them 
from  your  residence  or  gallery. 


POWERS   REPRODUCTION    CORP. 

205West3<?thSt., N.Y.  TehPENnsylvania  0600 

POWERS  PHOTO -ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.  -  -  Tel:  BEEkman  4200 


POWERS  FOURTH  ENGRAVING  CO. 

216  East  45th  St.,  N.Y.  -  Teh  MURrayHill  5901 

THE  FINE-ARTS  ENGRAVING  CO. 


(  A   POWERS  ORGANIZATION  ) 


216  East  45th  St,  N.Y.  -  Tel:  VANderbilt  6964 


Illustrate     and     Sell 
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The  cigarette  that 
puts  a  spark  of 
pleasure  in  every 


passing  moment 


©  1930,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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